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HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

Description  of  the  Elective  Courses  of  Study  in  Classics 
for  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

1883-84. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  DEPARTMENTS. 

This  account  of  the  courses  in  Classics  for  1883-84  is  intended 
to  supplement  the  Elective  Pamphlet  published  by  the  University. 
Fuller  information,  if  desired,  can  be  had  of  the  individual  in- 
structors. 

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  the  various 
courses  are  those  recommended  by  the  instructors  as  the  be'st 
for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book  is  not  prescribed, 
unless  it  is  so  stated.  Students  are  strongly  advised  to  order 
foreign  books  before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer.  In  the 
statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  has  a  value 
of  about  25  cts. 

All  the  courses  in  Classics,  whether  taken  as  regular  courses 
or  as  extras,  count  for  Honorable  Mention  and  for  Honors. 

THE  LIBRARY  IF  IK 


GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows.  Either  i  or  2  is 
a  proper  introduction  to  7  or  9;  7  is  a  proper  introduction  to  12,  and 
8  to  13.  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
2  and  4;  but  1  may  be  substituted  for  2,  and  3  can  be  added  with 
advantage,  either  as  a  regular  or  as  an  extra  course.  It  should  be 
observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  Homer  are  always  to  be 
found  on  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors,  just  as  passages 
from  Thucydides  and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  are  always  parts  of  the 
first  paper  set  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  all  of  the  courses  in  Composition  in  order,  and  if 
possible  three  others,  one  of  which  should  be  8. 

Course  1,  though  rather  difficult,  is  a  general  course,  and  has  been 
planned  with  some  reference  to  those  who  do  not  expect  to  carry  the 
study  of  Greek  beyond  the  Sophomore  Year.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  art  of  translation  and  to  matters  of  style,  in  both  Greek  and 
English.  Frequent  written  exercises,  and  the  composition  of  model 
versions  of  the  authors  read,  will  form  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
year's  work. 

Tarbell's  Philippics  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.10),  or 
Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  3.  — )  ;  Holden's  Themistocles 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  $1.10),  or  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20)  ; 
Mahaffy's  Hippolytus  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  90  cts.),  or  Barthold's 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.10)  ;  Woolsey's  Prometheus  (Brown  &  Gross, 
Hartford,  $1.00),  or  Wecklein's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.80)  ;  Green's 
Acharnians,  in  the  Catena  Classicorum,  unexpurgated  (Rivingtons, 
London,  4s.). 

Course  2.  Mr.  White  will  lecture  on  Thucydides  twice  a  week,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  during  the  first  half-year.  Two  optional 
half-hour  examinations  in  translation  will  be  held,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  corresponding  parts  of  the  Mid-Year  examination. 
The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  of  which  the  first  four  will 
be  introductory.  At  set  times  announced  beforehand,  the  speeches 
will  be  translated  by  the  members  of  the  elective  to  the  instructor. 
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There  will  also  be  instruction  and  practice  in  translating  Thucydides 
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AS  THE  CONDITION  OF  THIS  VOLUME 
WOULD  NOT  PERMIT  SEWING,  IT  WAS 
TREATED  WITH  A  STRONG,   DURABLE 
ADHESIVE  ESPECIALLY  APPLIED  TO 
ASSURE  HARD  WEAR  AND  USE„ 

THIS  NEW  TYPE  OF  ADHESIVE  IS 
GUARANTEED  BY 
HERTZBERG-NEW  METHOD, INC • 
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80  cts.),  or  TeurTePs  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20);  Felton's  Birds 
(Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25),  or  Kock's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40). 

Course  3.  During  the  first  month  special  instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  proper  method  (1)  of  translating  at  sight,  and  (2)  of  acquiring  the 
Homeric  vocabulary.  The  lessons  will  be  gradually  increased  in  length 
during  the  year,  averaging  140  verses.  Each  lesson  will  consist  of  two 
parts,  — one  to  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  then  to  be  translated,  by 
the  instructor  or  the  members  of  the  elective,  in  the  lecture-room ;  the 
other  to  be  translated  in  the  lecture-room  at  sight.  The  instructor's 
comments  will  be  a  running  explanation  of  the  text,  with  especial 
attention  to  the  antiquities.  Two  optional  one-hour  examinations  will 
be  held,  which  may  be  substituted  at  pleasure  for  corresponding  parts 
of  the  Mid- Year  and  Final  examinations.  All  of  the  examinations 
will  consist  of  translation  merely,  without  questions,  partly  of  passages 
from  the  books  previously  read ;  partly,  and  mainly,  of  passages  to  be 
translated  at  sight.  The  books  read  will  be  Odyssey  xiii.-xxiv.,  Iliad 
x.-xviii.  The  course  is  intended  equally  for  members  of  the  three 
upper  classes,  and  may  be  taken  in  three  successive  years.  Though 
the  author  has  been  changed  for  1883-84,  the  course  will  be  conducted 
precisely  as  in  previous  years. 

Ameis's   Homer  (Teubner,   Leipzig,   Odyssee  xiii.-xviii.   M.   1.35, 


possible  three  others,  one  of  which  should  be  8. 

Course  i,  though  rather  difficult,  is  a  general  course,  and  has  been 
planned  with  some  reference  to  those  who  do  not  expect  to  carry  the 
study  of  Greek  beyond  the  Sophomore  Year.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  art  of  translation  and  to  matters  of  style,  in  both  Greek  and 
English.  Frequent  written  exercises,  and  the  composition  of  model 
versions  of  the  authors  read,  will  form  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
year's  work. 

Tarbell's  Philippics  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.10),  or 
Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  3.  — )  ;  Holden's  Themistocles 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  $1.10),  or  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20)  ; 
Mahaffy's  Hippolytus  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  90  cts.),  or  Barthold's 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.10)  ;  Woolsey's  Prometheus  (Brown  &  Gross, 
Hartford,  $1.00),  or  Wecklein's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.80)  ;  Green's 
Acharnians,  in  the  Catena  Classicorum,  unexpurgated  (Rivingtons, 
London,  4.9.). 

Course  2.  Mr.  White  will  lecture  on  Thucydides  twice  a  week,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  during  the  first  half-year.  Two  optional 
half-hour  examinations  in  translation  will  be  held,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  corresponding  parts  of  the  Mid-Year  examination. 
The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  of  which  the  first  four  will 
be  introductory.  At  set  times  announced  beforehand,  the  speeches 
will  be  translated  by  the  members  of  the  elective  to  the  instructor. 


There  will  also  be  instruction  and  practice  in  translating  Thucydides 
at  sight  as  a  preparation  for  the  Second-Year  Honor  examinations. 

Mr.  Dyer  will  lecture  on  the  poetry  read  in  this  course,  consisting 
of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  and  of  three  tragedies,  the  easiest  of 
Sophocles  (the  Ajax),  the  hardest  of  Euripides  (the  Bacchae),  and  the 
shortest  of  Aeschylus  (the  Persae).  Occasional  half-hour  examinations 
will  be  held,  which  may  be  substituted  for  corresponding  parts  of  the 
Mid-Year  and  Final  examinations.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to 
read  outside  of  the  course,  and  to  offer  from  time  to  time  short  discus- 
sions on  subjects  connected  with  the  plays. 

Classen's  Thucydides  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  6.  Buch  M.  2.25,  7. 
Buch  M.  1.80),  or,  —  a  much  inferior  edition  with  Engfish  notes,  in 
one  volume,  —  Frost's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  $1.25)  ;  Jebb's  Ajax 
(Rivingtons,  London,  3^.  6d.),  or  Wolff's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20)  ; 
Sandys'  Bacchae  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  $2.75),  or  Wecklein's  (Teub- 
ner, Leipzig,  M.  1.50)  ;  Prickard's  Persians  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y., 
80  cts.),  or  Teuffel's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20);  Felton's  Birds 
(Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25),  or  Kock's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40). 

Course  3.  During  the  first  month  special  instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  proper  method  (1)  of  translating  at  sight,  and  (2)  of  acquiring  the 
Homeric  vocabulary.  The  lessons  will  be  gradually  increased  in  length 
during  the  year,  averaging  140  verses.  Each  lesson  will  consist  of  two 
parts,  —  one  to  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  then  to  be  translated,  by 
the  instructor  or  the  members  of  the  elective,  in  the  lecture-room ;  the 
other  to  be  translated  in  the  lecture-room  at  sight.  The  instructor's 
comments  will  be  a  running  explanation  of  the  text,  with  especial 
attention  to  the  antiquities.  Two  optional  one-hour  examinations  will 
be  held,  which  may  be  substituted  at  pleasure  for  corresponding  parts 
of  the  Mid-Year  and  Final  examinations.  All  of  the  examinations 
will  consist  of  translation  merely,  without  questions,  partly  of  passages 
from  the  books  previously  read ;  partly,  and  mainly,  of  passages  to  be 
translated  at  sight.  The  books  read  will  be  Odyssey  xiii.-xxiv.,  Iliad 
x.-xviii.  The  course  is  intended  equally  for  members  of  the  three 
upper  classes,  and  may  be  taken  in  three  successive  years.  Though 
the  author  has  been  changed  for  1883-84,  the  course  will  be  conducted 
precisely  as  in  previous  years. 

Ameis's   Homer  (Teubner,   Leipzig,   Odyssee  xiii.-xviii.   M.   1.35, 


xix.-xxiv.  M.  1.35;  Iliad  x.-xii.  M.  1.20,  xiii.-xv.  M.  1.20,  xvi.-xviii. 
M.  1.20).  The  use  of  this  edition  is  required,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
uniform  text  in  the  class-room. 

Course  4  is  indispensable  for  Second- Year  Honors.  Once  a  week 
throughout  the  year  an  exercise  from  Sidgwick's  Composition,  in  trans- 
lating historical  English  into  Greek,  will  be  required.  After  Christmas 
parts  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica  will  be  commented  on,  with  a  view  to 
composition.  Students  are  reminded  that  the  training  insisted  upon  in 
this  course  is  especially  valuable,  as  supplying  a  needed  supplement  to 
that  gained  in  studying  Greek  by  the  sight  method.  The  Final  exami- 
nation in  Course  4  is,  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors,  identical 
with  the  corresponding  Honor  examination. 

Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.65)  ;  Dindorf's  Hellenica,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  —  .90). 
In  Course  5  translations  from  rhetorical  English  into  Greek  will  be 
required  once  a  week  during  the  whole  year,  and  the  exercises  will  be 
discussed  singly.  After  Christmas,  passages  from  the  Olynthiacs  of 
Demosthenes  will  be  commented  on,  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
position. The  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  already  taken 
Greek  4,  and  is  especially  advised  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in 
Classics. 

Sargent  and  Dallin's  Materials  and  Models  for  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position (Rivingtons,  London,  5.?.)  ;  Dindorf's  Olynthiacs,  text  edi- 
tion (Vol.  L,  Pars  1,  Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  —  75)- 

Course  6.  The  instructor  will  furnish  weekly  an  English  passage, 
with  notes,  to  be- turned  into  Platonic  Greek.  This  will  be  either  a 
passage  originally  English,  selected  from  some  classical  author,  or  one 
translated  from  Plato.  The  versions  made  by  the  members  of  the 
elective  will  be  corrected  and  returned  to  them,  with  another  rendering 
of  the  passage  or  the  citation  of  the  place  in  Plato  from  which  it  was 
taken,  and  will  then  be  discussed  singly.  The  paper  in  Greek  Prose 
Composition  set  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics  is  an 
English  passage  rendered  from  Plato.  This  Honor  examination  and 
the  Final  examination  in  Course  6  are  identical.  1 

Course  7.  After  four  introductory  lectures,  describing  the  political 
and  legal  antiquities  of  Athens  sufficiently  to  interpret  the  two  speeches, 
and  two  upon  the  political  history  of  the  times,  the  oration  of  Aeschines 


will  be  read,  translated,  and  explained  by  the  instructor  somewhat 
rapidly.  The  oration  of  Demosthenes  will  then  be  interpreted  with 
greater  minuteness.  During  the  first  half-year  there  will  be  four 
half-hour  optional  examinations  in  simple  translation,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  corresponding  parts  of  the  Mid-Year  examination. 

The  work  of  the  second  half-year  will  be  introduced  by  six  lectures, 
four  on  the  early  political  history  of  Athens  and  two  on  the  life  of 
Thucydides,  the  value  of  his  History,  and  the  proper  principles  to  be 
applied  in  translating  it  into  English.  Selections  from  the  first  two 
Books  will  then  be  read,  translated,  and  interpreted  by  the  instructor. 
The  speeches  will  receive  especial  attention,  and  will  finally  be  trans- 
lated viva  voce  by  the  members  of  the  elective.  During  this  half-year 
there  will  be  three  half-hour  optional  examinations. 

A  list  of  subjects  for  theses,  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course, 
will  be  furnished  by  the  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Theses 
may  be  substituted  by  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics  for  the 
required  forensics  ;  or  any  member  of  the  elective  may  present  a  thesis 
equal  in  length  to  four  forensics  as  the  basis  on  which  he  shall  receive 
one-fifth  of  his  year's  mark.  The  student  will  be  permitted  to  choose 
his  own  subject,  but  must  submit  it  to  the  instructor  for  approval. 

Weidner's  Aeschines,  Rede  gegen  Ktesiphon,  with  German  notes 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  I\f.  1.80),  or  Champlin's  (Cambridge,  Sever, 
$1.25)  ;  D'Ooge's  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
$1.50),  or  Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  2tcr  Bd.,  M.  1.80); 
Classen's  Thucydides  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1.  Buch  M.  3.  — ,  2.  Buch 
M.  1.80),  or  Sheppard  and  Evan's  Notes,  in  English  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  London,  js.  6cl),  with  Schone's  text  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
Libri  I.  et  II.  M.  8.—). 

Course  8.  The  object  in  this  course  will  be  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
two  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Philosophy  by  a  study  of  the  authors 
in  connection  with  modern  works  of  reference.  In  the  first  half-year 
the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Republic,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained  in  the  lectures,  in 
connection  with  the  chapters  in  Grote's  Plato  which  relate  to  the 
Republic  and  to  the  development  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  Other 
works  in  the  history  of  Greek  Philosophy  will  be  used  for  reference. 
The    Platonic    Psychology   and    the    doctrine   of    Ideas    will    receive 


special  attention.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  In  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays 
in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of 
Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50)  ;  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics 
(Longmans,  London,  two  vols.,  32s.).  Desirable  also  would  be  Grote's 
Plato  (Murray,  London,  three  vols,  with  separate  Index,  47s.  6d.),  and 
Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  London,  iSs.).  The  latter  is  republished 
in  the  U.  S.  (Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Boston,  two  vols.,  $15.00). 

Course  9  will  be  devoted  to  as  critical  a  study  as  the  time  allows  of 
the  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry  which  it  includes.  Besides  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  text,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  history  and  development 
of  dramatic  poetry  at  Athens.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  read  the 
parts  of  Miiller's  History  of  Greek  Literature  which  relate  to  Lyric  and 
Dramatic  Poetry,  viz.,  chapters  13-15,  20-25,  27-29. 

Paley's  Aeschylus,  all  seven  plays  in  one  vol.  (Bell,  London,  i8>y.)  ; 
Sidgwick's  Agamemnon  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  75  cts.)  ;  Campbell's 
Sophocles,  all  seven  plays  in  two  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y., 
Vol.  I,  containing  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  $4.00,  Vol.  II.  $4.00)  ; 
Schneidewin's  Sophocles,  in  seven  Bande  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  3ter  Bd., 
Oedipus  auf  Kolonos,  M.  1.50);  Kock's  Knights  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
M.  1.50),  or  Paley's  (Bell,  London,  4^.  6d.)  ;  Seymour's  Selected  Odes 
of  Pindar  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.55).  Desirable  also  would 
be  Miiller  &  Donaldson's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
in  three  vols.  (Parker,  London,  36s.). 

Course  10  will  not  be  given  in  1883-84,  nor  in  1885-86.  In  1884-85 
it  will  be  given  three  hours  a  week,  two  to  be  devoted  to  lectures,  one 
to  illustration,  mainly  by  the  stereopticon. 

Course  11.  The  introductory  part  will  occupy  the  first  half-year. 
The  subjects  taken  up  will  be  (1)  the  History  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  of  Homeric  studies  —  particularly  those  of  the  ancients;  (2)  the 
existing  manuscripts  and  scholia ;  (3)  the  Homeric  verse  and  versifi- 
cation;  (4)  the  Homeric    language  (survey  of  leading    peculiarities). 


The  second  half-year  will  be  given  to  a  minute  study  of  small  portions 
of  the  Iliad.     Instruction  mainly  by  lectures. 

La  Roche's  Iliad,  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1873-76, 
M.  22. — );  Nauck's  Iliad  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1877-79,  M-  4-5°)  • 
Desirable  also  would  be  Bekker's  Iliad  (Marcus,  Bonn,  1858,  M.  8.—), 
La  Roche's  Homerische  Textkritik  im  Alterthum  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1866,  M.  10.—). 

Course  12.  This  course  will  include  (1)  a  general  outline  of  the 
political  antiquities  of  Athens,  with  a  discussion  of  the  original  author- 
ities, and  (2)  a  special  study  of  the  legal  forms  and  processes  of  the 
Athenian  courts,  especially  those  of  the  popular  courts,  with  the  object 
of  enabling  the  student  to  understand  the  legal  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  Attic  orators. 

Among  the  most  important  books  of  reference,  besides  the  Greek 
Orators  and  Grammarians,  will  be  Hermann's  Griechische  Staatsalter- 
thumer,  being  the  first  vol.  of  his  Lehrbucn  der  Griechischen  Antiqui- 
taten  in  four  vols.  (Mohr,  Heidelberg,  Vol.  I.  M.  12. — ),  and  Meier 
and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process  (Gebauer,  Halle,  M.  10.20). 

Course  13.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
such  a  general  knowledge  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  would  be  gained 
from  Course  8,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  study.  Besides  reading 
Plato's  Theaetetus  and  the  more  important  parts  of  Aristotle's  Politics, 
the  class  will  study  the  Greek  Philosophy  before  Aristotle,  with  the 
help  of  the  historical  parts  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  and  other 
ancient  authorities,  with  reference  to  modern  histories  of  Ancient 
Philosophy. 

Campbell's  Theaetetus,  with  English  notes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y., 
$2.25),  or  Stallbaum's,  with  Latin  notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.  — ). 
Besides  Bekker's  text  of  Aristotle's  Politics  (Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2.25), 
there  is  an  edition  by  Congreve,  with  English  notes  (Longmans,  London, 
iSs.),  one  by  Susemihl,  with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  18.  — ),  and  another  by  Susemihl,  with  German 
notes  and  a  German  translation  (Englemann,  Leipzig,  M.  15.  — ). 
For  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  there  is  an  excellent  edition  by  Bonitz, 
with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Marcus,  Bonn,  M.  13.50), 
and  on,-  by  Schwegler,  with  German  notes  and  German  translation 
(  Fues,  Tubingen,  .!/.  [6.80).     Zeller's  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  in 
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German  in  three  vols,  with  Index  (Fues,  Leipzig,  M.  90.—),  in  Eng- 
lish in  two  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  30^.).  Important  is  Ritter  and 
Preller's  Historia  Philosophiae  Graecae  et  Romanae  ex  fontium  locis 
contexta  (Perthes,  Gotha,  M.  8. — ). 


LATIN. 

When  the  student  has  completed  the  maximum  Freshman  Latin,  he 
has  ordinarily  read  portions  of  the  works  of  all  or  most  of  the  following 
writers :  Cicero,  Caesar,  Nepos,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Livy. 
These  writers  belong  to  what  are  called  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan 
periods,  and  their  works  were  all  produced  within  the  space  of  about  a 
hundred  years,  ending  with  the  deaths  of  Livy  and  Ovid,  a.d.  17. 

The  elective  courses  numbered  1,  6,  and  8,  which  form  a  connected 
series,  are  designed  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to 
other  important  writings  of  the  authors  named  above,  and  to  the  chief 
writers  of  periods  on  which  he  has  not  yet  entered. 

Course  1  is  a  general  course,  planned  with  some  reference  to  students 
who  do  not  expect  to  carry  the  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore 
year.  In  the  first  half-year  selected  Letters  of  Cicero  are  read  on  Mon- 
days, Terence  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  In  the  former  the  student 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  epistolary  style  and  phraseology ;  in  the 
latter,  with  the  colloquial  style  of  the  time  of  the  Scipios.  One  play 
of  Terence  is  first  studied  minutely,  the  instruction  being  given  by 
lectures ;  after  which  two  more  plays  are  read  rapidly,  and  in  part  at 
sight,  by  the  students.  At  the  Mid-Year  examination  the  student  is 
expected  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  colloquial  forms  and 
phrases  and  the  metres  of  Latin  Comedy  to  read  metrically  a  passage 
of  ordinary  difficulty  and  to  translate  it  at  sight ;  and  the  translation  at 
sight  of  epistolary  prose  is  likewise  demanded.  In  the  second  halt- 
year  Tacitus  is  read  on  Mondays,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  In  the  former  the  instruction  is  given  by 
lectures ;  jn  which,  after  a  brief  introduction  on  the  life  of  Tacitus  and 
the  condition  of  literature  in  his  time,  the  Agricola  and  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
maniaare  read  and  interpreted.  In  Horace  attention  is  directed  mainly 
to  the  subject-matter,  and  especially  to  the  connexion  of  thought.  Each 
satire  or  epistle  is  first  translated  by  the  students  under  the  criticism  of 
the  instructor,  who  then  reviews  the  poem  as  a  whole,  tracing  the  general 
line  of  argument  and  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other. 

Terence,  Fleckeisen's  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20); 
Cicero,  Prichard  and  Bernard's  Selected  Letters  (Macmillan,  N.Y., 
60  cts.) ;  Tacitus,  Allen's  Agricola  and  Germania  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co., 
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Boston,  $1.10);  Horace,  Kriiger's  Satiren  und  Episteln,  ioth  ed. 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.70),  is  recommended  to  those  who  read 
German. 

Course  6  is  devoted  to  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  Empire,  such 
as  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  and  Juvenal.  The  books  recommended 
for  use  are  the  Teubner  texts,  published  at  Leipzig. 

Course  8  includes  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican  period, 
such  as  Plautus,  Cicero,  Catullus,  and  Lucretius.  For  Lucretius, 
Munro's  text  (Harper  &  Bros.,  N.Y.,  50  cts.)  is  recommended;  for 
the  rest,  the  Teubner  texts. 

In  Composition  three  courses  are  provided. 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  preparation  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work 
consists  partly  of  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises 
prepared  especially  for  this  course,  and  partly  of  short  original  com- 
positions in  Latin. 

Course  7.  The  exercises  will  consist  partly  of  written  translations 
from  English  or  Greek  into  Latin,  and  partly  of  practice  in  speaking 
Latin. 

Course  9.  In  this  course  the  training  of  students  who  have  already 
taken  3  and  7  is  continued  with  special  reference  to  Final  Honors. 
The  instruction  is  given  to  the  students  separately,  and  the  exercises 
assigned  are  adapted  to  their  individual  needs. 

The  Final  examinations  in  3  and  9  are  identical  with  the  special 
examinations  in  composition  for  Second-Year  and  Final  Honors 
respectively. 

Courses  2  and  5  afford  practice  in  rapid  reading. 

Course  2  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  facility  in 
reading  Latin.  For  this  purpose  large  amounts  are  read,  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  authors  and  the  connexion  of  thought  being  the  chief 
objects  of  study.  A  part  of  the  work  is  practice  in  translation  at  sight, 
and  in  understanding  the  language  in  the  original  without  translating. 

Moberly's  Caesar's  Civil  War  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  90  cts.)  ;  Livy, 
Books  I. -VII.,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Vol.  I.  M.  1.— ,  Vol.  II. 
M.  1.—);  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations,  text  edition  (Tauchnitz, 
Leipzig,  Abtheilung No.  21,  M.  —  . 60)  ;  Catullus,  text  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  —  .45). 


II 

Course  5  *  is  of  the  same  nature  as  2,  but  more  advanced.  Larger 
amounts  and  more  difficult  works  are  read.  This  course  may  be  taken 
in  two  successive  years. 

Course  4.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  Latin 
poetry  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  latest  pagan  poets.  It  consists  of 
two  parts  :  (1)  a  course  of  lectures  tracing  the  progress  of  Latin  poetry, 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  each  writer  passed  in  review ; 
~(2)  reading  and  exposition  of  illustrative  extracts  in  connexion  with 
the  account  of  each  writer.  The  book  used  for  the  latter  purpose  is 
Thackeray's  Anthology  (3d  edit.,  Bell,  London,  45-.  6d.),  —  the  only 
book  the  student  needs  to  procure  for  this  course. 

Courses  1,  6,  and  8  should  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics,  and  with  them  the  corresponding  Composition 
courses,  3,  7,  and  9.  In  addition  to  these,  candidates  for  Final  Honors 
may  with  advantage  take  4  and  5.  Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors 
may  with  advantage  take  2,  in  addition  to  1  and  3. 

The  following  courses  are  of  especial  importance  for  those  who 
intend  to  teach  Latin. 

Course  10.*  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated 
by  Works  of  Art. 

Course  n.  After  a  short  introduction,  considerable  portions  of  the 
Metamorphoses  and  of  the  Epistulae  ex  Ponto  will  be  treated  in  detail 
by  lectures. 

Otto  Korn's  critical  editions  (Metamorphoses,  Weidmann,  Berlin, 
1880,  M.  2.40;  Ex  Ponto,  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1868,  M.  5.—)  ;  Haupt's 
Metamorphosen  des  Ovidius  (last  edit.,  Weidmann,  Berlin,  1878-81, 
M.  4.65). 

Course  12.  The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  Latin  as  it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflexion, 
or  syntax,  as  distinguished  from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Bonnell's  Quintilian,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Vol.  \.M.  1.20)  ; 
or  better,  Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Pars  Prior,  M.  7.50)  ; 
Hertz's  Gellius,  text  edftion  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.30)  ;  Allen's 
Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

*  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Professor  Greenough,  no  detailed  account  can  be 
given  here  of  Latin  5  and  10  and  Greek  and  Latin  1. 
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GREEK    AND    LATIN. 

Course  I,*  in  Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology,  is  important 
for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 

Curtius's  Grundziige  der  griechischen  Etymologie  (5th  edit.,  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  18)  ;  English  Translation  by  Wilkins  in  two  vols.  (Murray, 
London,  30J.)  ;  Papillon's  Greek  and  Latin  Inflections  (Macmillan  |£* 
Co.,  N.Y.,  $1.50). 

Course  2.  This  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  in  Classical 
Philology,  but  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  seniors  of  sufficient-' 
proficiency  who  intend  to  teach  Classics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
train  the  student  to  do  independent  work  in  the  study  of  classical 
authors,  and  in  the  investigation  of  philological  questions.  The  stu- 
dents meet  each  of  the  instructors  once  a  week  for  a  session  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  which  is  usually  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  author  selected  for  the  year.  At  each  meeting  one 
student  takes  the  lead,  but  all  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, which  is  conducted  in  Latin.  The  preparation  is  made  chiefly  in 
the  Library,  where  the  books  needed  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  students 
in  this  course.  Besides  this,  each  member  has  assigned  him  some 
subject  for  investigation  during  the  year.  One  session  is  set  apart  for 
the  discussion  of  his  thesis.  Previous  practice  in  Latin-speaking  is 
desirable,  but  is  not  essential  for  those  who  are  otherwise  qualified. 

Aeschyli  Septem  adv.  Thebas,  ex  rec.  G.  Hermanni  cum  scripturae 
discrepantia,  etc.,  iterum  edidit  F.  Ritschelius  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1875, 
M.  3.  — )  ;  P.  Terenti  Comoediae  edidit  et  apparatu  critico  instruxit 
Franciscus  Umpfenbach  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1870,  M.  10.—). 

*  See  foot-note  on  page  11. 
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Description  of  the  Elective  Courses  in  Classics 
and  in  Sanskrit. 

1884-85. 


This  account  of  the  courses  in  Classics  to  be  given  during  1884-85  is 
intended  to  supplement  the  statement  of  the  Courses  of  Study  already 
published.  Fuller  information,  if  desired,  can  be  had  of  the  individual 
instructors. 

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  the  various  courses 
are  those  recommended  by  the  instructors  as  the  best  for  students1  use. 
The  use  of  a  particular  book  is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated. 
In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  has  a  value 
of  about  25  cts. 

Students  are  strongli  urged  to  ordeb  all  foreign  books  which 
will  be  needed   at  or  neap  the    beginning    of  the   next   academic 

JTEAR     BEFORE     LEAVING    CaMBr'iDGE     FOB    THE    81    MMER,    as    SUCH    BOOKS 
WILL   SELDOM    BE    FOUND    i\  .Tins    COUNTRY. 

All  the  courses  in  Classics,  whether  taken  as  regular  courses  or  as 
extras,  count  for  Honorable  Mention  and  for  Honors. 


GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows.     Either  1  or  2  is  a 
proper  introduction  to  7  or  i) ;  7  is  a  proper  introduction  to  12,  and  8  to  Kb 

Candidates    I'or  Second-Y  e:i  r  I  Ionors   in  Classics  should  elect .2  and  3  ;    but 
1    may    be    substituted  for  2,  and   5   can   be   added    with   advantage,    either 

as  a  regular  or  as  an  extra,  course,     it  should  be  observed  that  passages 

from  Tburvdides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are  always  to  be  found 


on  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second-Year  Honors,  just  as  passages  from 
Thucydides  and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  are  always  parts  of  one  of  the  pa- 
pers set  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Einal  Honors 
should  take  both  of  the  courses  in  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
courses,  one  of  which  should  be  8. 

Course  1  is  a  general  course,  and  has  been  planned  chiefly  for  those  who 
do  not  expect  to  carry  the  study  of  Greek  beyond  the  Sophomore  Year. 
In  translation  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  matters  of  style  both  in 
Greek  and  in  English.  Frequent  written  exercises,  and  the  composition 
of  model  versions  of  the  authors  read,  will  form  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  year's  work. 

Tarbell's  Philippics  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.10),  or  Wester- 
mann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  3. — ).  Holden's  Themistocles  (Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  $1.10),  or  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  1.20). 
Mahaffy's  Hippolytus  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  90  cts.),  or  Barthold's 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  2.10).  Prickard's  Prometheus  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  50  cts.),  or  Wecklein's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  1.80).  Merry's 
Acharnians  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  50  cts.). 

Course  2.  The  arrangement  of  the  works  to  be  read  will  be  the  follow- 
ing :  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  until  the  April  recess,  Tbucydides ;  on 
the  same  days  of  the  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  Medea;  on 
Saturday  until  the  mid-year,  the  Birds ;  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  dur- 
ing the  second  half-year,  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  In  view  especially  of 
the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics,  the  course 
may  be  taken  as  a  half-course  during  either  (1)  the  first  or  (2)  the  second 
half-year,  or  during  (3)  two  hours  the  first  half-year  (Thucydides)  and 
one  the  second  (the  Oedipus  Tyrannus).  A  student  electing  the  course 
as  a  half-course  must  state  on  his  list  of  electives  which  of  the  three 
arrangements  he  proposes  to  adopt. 

In  Thucydides  the  extracts  read  will  give  connectedly  the  history  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition.  The  lessons  will  average  80  lines  (2i  pages)  in 
length.  The  instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  of  which  the 
first  four  will  be  introductory ;  but  at  times  announced  beforehand  the 
speeches  will  be  retranslated  by  the  class  to  the  instructor.  There  will 
also  be  instruction  and  practice  in  translating  Thucydides  at  sight  as  a 
preparation  for  the  examinations  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

The  plays  to  be  read  are  representative  works  of  three  great  writers. 
The  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  to  the 
necessary  explanation  of  mythological  references  and  antiquities,  includ- 
ing a  full  exposition  of  the  scenic  action,  and  such  treatment  of  the  metres 
as  will  make  it  possible  to  read  the  text  intelligently,  and  to  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  writers  and  their  works  and  of  their  place  in  literature. 


Six  half-hour  optional  examinations  in  translation  will  be  held,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  corresponding  parts  of  the  Mid-year  and  Final 
examinations. 

Classen's  Thucydides  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  6.  Buch  31.  2.25,  7.  Buch 
M.  1.80),  or — a  much  inferior  edition  with  English  notes,  in  one 
volume  —  Frost's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  .$1.25).  Allen's  Medea 
(Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.10),  or  Wecklein's  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  1.80).  Rock's  Birds  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40),  or  Felton's  (Allyn, 
Boston,  .$1.25).  White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.25),  or  Wolff's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20). 

Course  3  is  necessary  for  Second-Year  Honors.  The  final  examination 
in  this  course  is  identical  with  the  second-year  Honor  examination  in 
Greek  Prose  Composition.  Every  fortnight  a  Greek  version  will  be  re- 
quired and  corrected,  while  on  alternate  weeks  Xenophon's  Hellenica  will 
be  read  at  sight. 

Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston, 
s}. c>->.     Dindorf's  Hellenica.  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  —.90). 

Course  5.  During  the  first  month  special  instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  proper  method  (1)  of  translating  at  sight,  and  (2)  of  acquiring  a 
vocabulary.  The  lessons  will  he  gradually  increased  in  length  during  the 
year,  averaging  85  verses.  Each  lesson  will  consist  of  two  parts,  —  one 
to  he  prepared  beforehand,  and  then  to  he  translated,  by  the  instructor  or 
sonic  member  of  the  class,  in  the  lecture-room;  the  other  to  he  trans- 
lated in  the  lecture-room  : » t  sight.  But  the  choruses  will  he  presented  in 
lectures  by  the  instructor.  The  instructor's  comments  will  he  a  running 
explanation  of  the  text,  with  especial  attention  to  mythology,  antiquities, 
and  the  scenic  action  Such  practical  exposition  of  the  metres  (excluding 
the  choruses)  will  he  gjiven  as  will  make  it  possible  to  read  the  text  intel- 
ligently.    Six  optional  half-hour  examinations  in  translation  will  lie  held, 

which  may  lie  substituted  at  pleasure  for  corresponding  parts  of  the  Mid- 
Year  and    Final    examinations.      All   of  the   examinations   will    consist    o'f 

translation  merely,  without  questions,  partly  of  passages  from  the  hooks 

previously  read;  partly,  and  mainly,  of  passages  to  he  translated  at  sight. 
The  course  is  intended  equally  for  members  of  the  three  upper  classes, 
and   may  lie   taken    in    three   siiecessive  years.      Though    the   authors    have 

been  changed  for  1884^-85,  the  course  will  lie  conducted  precisely  as  in 

previous  years.      The  plays  will    be  read  in  the  order   named    below.      The 

use  of  the  editions  here  specified  is  required,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform 

text  ill  tile  class-room.  Foreign  books  must  be  ordered  two  months  be- 
forehand. 

Sidgwick's  Cyclops,  (Rivingtons,  London,  Is.  Sd.).  Jerram's  Alcestis 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  60  cts.)     Paley's  Pax  (Bell  and  Daldy,  Lon- 


don,  4s.  Qd.).  Campbell  and  Abbott's  Trachiniae  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  50  ets.).  Green's  Plutus  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  90  cts.). 
Teuffel's  Persians  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20). 

Course  6  is  necessary  for  Final  Honors  and  is  open  only  to  those  who 
have  already  taken  Greek  3.  The  final  examination  in  this  course  is 
identical  with  the  Pinal  Honor  examination  in  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
The  Platonic  exercises  in  Sidgwick's  book  and  the  Philosophical  exercises 
in  Sargent  &  Dallin's  Materials  and  Models  will  be  used. 

In  1885-6  Course  6  will  be  in  Ehetorical  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Course  7.  During  the  first  half-year  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  and  the 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read.  Lectures  will  be  given  (1)  on  the 
Sophists  and  their  influence  upon  Athenian  oratory,  and  (2)  on  points 
of  Athenian  law-procedure  suggested  in  the  Wasps  or  needed  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  second  half-year. 

During  the  second  half-year  parts  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon  and 
the  whole  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  will  be  read.  Lectures  will  be 
given  on  the  life  and  times  of  Demosthenes. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  write  theses  which  shall  count  as  part  of 
the  regular  work  in  the  course. 

Three  optional  examinations  in  translation  will  be  held  before  the  mid- 
year and  three  before  the  final  examination. 

The  Protagoras  of  Plato,  Deuschle  and  Kron's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20),  or  Sihler's  (Harper  &  Brothers,  f  1.50), 
or  Wayte's  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  4s.  Qd.).  Tne  Wasps  of 
Aristophanes,  W.  C.  Green's  edition  (Rivingtons,  3s.  6d.).  Aeschines 
against  Ctesiphon,  Weidner's  edition  with  German  notes  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  31.  1.80),  or  Champlin's  (Cambridge,  Sever,  $1.25).  Demosthe- 
nes on  the  Crown,  Westermann's  edition  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  2ter  Bd., 
M.  1.80)  or  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.50),  or  Holmes'  (John 
Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25). 

Course  8.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of 
Greek  philosophy,  to  'be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  works  of 
reference.  In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part 
of  Plato's  Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being 
explained  in  lectures,  in  connection  with  the  chapters  in  Grote's  Plato 
which  relate  to  the  Republic  and  to  the  development  of  the  Platonic 
Philosophy.  The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will 
receive  special  attention.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 


No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

Stallbaum's  Eepublic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner).  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  two  vols.,  32s.),  or  Bekker's 
text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  three  vols., 
47s.  Qd.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  London,  18s.)  are  important  for 
reference. 

Course  9  will  be  devoted  to  as  critical  a  study  as  the  time  allows  of  the 
dramatic  and  lyric  poetry  which  it  includes,  and  of  Aristotle's  Poetics. 
Besides  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  history 
and  development  of  dramatic  poetry  at  Athens.  The  class  will  be  ex- 
pected to  read  the  parts  of  Miiller's  History  of  Greek  Literature  which 
relate  to  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  viz.,  chapters  13-15,  20-25,  27-29. 

Paley's  Aeschylus,  all  seven  plays  in  one  vol.  (Bell,  London,  18s.)  ; 
Seven  against  Thebes  (in  "Cambridge  Texts  with  Notes,"  Bell,  London, 
Is.  (>d.).  Campbell's  Sophocles,  all  seven  plays  in  two  vols.  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  $4.00  each)  ;  also  abridgments  of  this  edition,  each  play  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume.  Schneidewin's  Sophocles,  in  seven  Bde.  ( Weidmann,  Ber- 
lin, generally  M.  1.50  each  Bd.)  ;  Jebb's  Electra  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.50); 
D'Ooge's  Antigone  (Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston).  Kock's  Frogs  of  Aris- 
tophanes (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1 .50  j,  or  Merry's  (in  the  Clarendon 
Press  Series).  Midler  and  Donaldson's  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  in  three  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.),  for  reference. 

Course  10.  This  course  is  given  once  in  three  years,  and  is  intended 
equally  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  The  instructor  will  give 
in  a  simple  and  elementary  way.  but  systematically,  an  account  of  how 
the  ancient  Athenians  lived,  fie  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses 
and  how  these  were  furnished;  their  dress,  shoes,  and  personal  orna- 
ments; their  system  of  education  ;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites,  enter- 
tainments, in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and  im- 
ports; the  trades  and  professions  among  them  ;  tfieir  country  life;  their 
means  of  conveyance  ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  riggCd  ; 
how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed:  their  slaves,  etc..  etc.  The 
lectures  will  he  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts 
of  works  of  ancient  art,  hooks  on  art,  and  the  stereoptieon. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  hut  members  of  the  class  will  find 
it  desirable  to  have  in  hand  the  books  named  below.  Other  hooks  of 
reference   also,   of  which    the   instructor  will   give   sonic   explanation    and 

description  at  the  first  lecture,  will  be  reserved  for  their  use  in  the  College 
Library. 


Guhl  &  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
$2.50),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der 
Griechen  und  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  13).  Becker's  Charicles 
(Longsmans,  London,  7s.  6d.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  as  re- 
vised either  by  K.  F.  Hermann  (3  Bde.,  1854,  Fleischer,  Leipzig,  M.  16.50), 
or  H.  G611  (3  Bde.,  Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  18). 

Course  11.  The  design  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  Greek  literature.  It  is  meant  more 
especially  for  graduate  students  and  such  undergraduates  as  have  in  mind 
some  higher  philological  work.  The  hours  of  instruction  will  be  given 
mainly  —  perhaps  entirely  —  to  lectures,  but  the  student  must  be  prepared 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  private  reading  in  the  Greek  authors  themselves  and 
in  works  pertaining  to  them.  The  lectures  will  cover  the  later  literature, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  classic  period  proper;  although  a  more  cursory 
treatment  will  there  be  necessary.  This  course  will  not  be  given  in 
1885-86. 

Nicolai's  Griechische  Literaturgeschichte  (2d  edition,  3  vols.,  Hein- 
richshofen,  Magdeburg,  1873-1878,  if.  21 ;  the  fullest  work  covering  the 
whole  ground).  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature  (2  vols.., 
Harper  Brothers,  New  York,  $4).  Muller's  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  continued  by  Donaldson  (3  vols.,  Longmans,  London, 
21s.).  Bernhavdy's  Grundriss  der  Griechischen  Litteratur  (Part  I.  4th 
edit.  1876,  Part  II.  3d  edit.  1877-80,  Anton,  Halle,  M.  39 ;  covers  only  the 
poetry).  Bergk's  Griechische  Literaturgeschichte  (2  vols.,  Weidmann, 
1873-83,  M.  15.  ;  covers  only  a  part  of  the  poetry).  One  or  more  of  these 
works  should  be  kept  constantly  at  hand.  Mcolai's  and  Bernhardy's  have 
the  fullest  bibliography. 

Course  12,  on  the  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens,  will  be 
omitted  in  1884-85. 

Course  13.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  already  such 
a  general  knowledge  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  would  be  gained  from 
Course  8  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  study.  The  class  will  study  the 
history  of  Greek  Philosophy  before  Aristotle,  following  in  general  the 
course  of  Ritter  and  Preller  (see  below),  with  the  help  of  the  historical 
parts  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  and  other  ancient  authorities,  and  with 
reference  to  modern  histories  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  Parts  of  Plato's 
Phaedrus  will  be  read,  to  illustrate  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Soul. 

There  is  an  excellent  edition  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  by  Bonitz,  with 
Latin  notes,  now  difficult  tp  obtain  (Marcus,  Bonn,  31.  13.50)  ;  and  one 
by  Schwegler,  with  German  notes  and  German  translation  (Fues,  Tubin- 
gen, M.  16.80).     Zeller's  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  transla- 


tion  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  German  edition),  in  two  vols.  (Longmans,  London, 
30s.).  Important  is  Eitter  and  Preller's  Historia  Philosophiae  Graecae  et 
Eomanae  ex  fontium  locis  contexta  (Perthes,  Gotha,  31.  8.  — ). 

Course  14.  The  object  in  this  course  will  be  the  study  of  certain  points 
of  Greek  history  which  are  especially  illustrated  by  the  topography  or  by 
existing  monuments.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  descriptive  parts  of 
the  first  book  of  Pausanias,  which  contains  the  topography  of  Attica. 
Students  in  this  course  must  be  able  to  consult  Greek  and  German 
authorities  without  difficulty. 

LATIN. 

When  the  student  has  completed  the  maximum  Freshman  Latin,  he  has 
ordinarily  read  portions  of  the  works  of  all  or  most  of  the  following 
writers :  Cicero,  Caesar,  Nepos,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Livy. 
These  writers  belong  to  what  are  called  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan 
periods,  and  their  works  were  all  produced  within  the  space  of  about  a 
hundred  years,  ending  with  the  deaths  of  Livy  and  Ovid,  a.t>.  17. 

The  elective  courses  numbered  1,  6*,  and  8,  winch  form  a  connected 
series,  are  designed  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  other 
important  writings  of  the  authors  named  above,  and  to  the  chief  writers 
of  periods  on  which  he  has  not  yet  entered. 

Course  1  is  a  general  course,  planned  with  some  reference  to  students 
who  do  not  expect  to  carry  the  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year, 
but  having  especially  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors.  In  the  first  half-year  selected  Letters  of  Cicero  and  three  plays 
of  Terence  are  read.  In  the  former  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  epistolary  style  and  phraseology;  in  the  latter,  with  the  colloquial 
style  of  the  time  of  the  Scipios.  One  play  of  Terence  is  first  studied 
minutely,  the  instruction  being  given  by  lectures;  after  which  two  more 
plays  are  read  rapidly,  and  in  part  at  sight,  by  the  students.  At  the  Mid- 
Year  examination  the  student  is  expected   to   he   sufficiently  familiar  with 

the  colloquial  forms  and  phrases  and  the  metres  of  Latin  Comedy  to  read 

metrically  a  passage  of  ordinary  difficulty  and  to  translate  it  at  sight;  and 
the  translation  at  sighl  of  epistolary  prose  is  likewise  demanded,  in  the 
second  half-year  Tacitus  and  Horace  are  read:  of  the  former,  the  ^gricola 
and   part  of   the   (Jennania  ;    of   the    latter,   a   Considerable   portion   of   the 

Satires  and  Lpistles.  In  Horace  attention  is  directed  Largely  to  the  suh- 
ject  matter,  and   especially  to  the  connection   of  thought ;   and  the  student 

is  expected  not  merely  to  translate  the  text,  l>u/  to  study  each  poem  as  a, 
whole,  tracing  the  underlying  current  of  thought,  and  the  hearing  of  the 
several  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  the  main  theme. 


Terence,  Fleckeisen's  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20)  ;  Cicero, 
Prichard  and  Bernard's  Selected  Letters  (Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  60  cts.)  ; 
Tacitus,  Allen's  Agricola  and  Germania  (Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.10)  ;  Horace,  Kriiger's  Satiren  unci  Episteln,  10th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leip- 
zig, M.  2.70),  is  recommended  to  those  who  read  German. 

Course  6  is  devoted  to  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  Empire,  such  as 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  and  Juvenal.  The  books  recommended  for 
use  are  the  Teubner  texts,  published  at  Leipzig. 

Course  8  includes  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican  period, 
such  as  Plautus,  Cicero,  Catullus,  and  Lucretius.  For  Lucretius,  Munro's 
text  (Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y.,  50  cts.)  is  recommended;  for  the  rest,  the 
Teubner  texts. 

In  Composition  three  courses  are  provided. 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
partly  of  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course,  and  partly  of  short  original  compositions  in 
Latin. 

Course  7.  The  exercises  will  consist  partly  of  written  translations  from 
English  or  Greek  into  Latin,  and  partly  of  practice  in  speaking  Latin. 

Course  9.  In  this  course  the  training  of  students  who  have  already 
taken  Courses  3  and  7  is  continued  with  special  reference  to  Final  Honors. 
Instruction  is  given  to  the  students  separately,  and  the  exercises  assigned 
are  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  Selections  from  classical  prose 
writers  are  read  and  discussed  analytically  as  models  for  writing. 

The  Final  examinations  in  Courses  3  and  9  are  identical  with  the  special 
examinations  in  composition  for  Second -Year  and  Final  Honors  respec- 
tively. 

Courses  2  and  5  afford  practice  in  rapid  reading. 

Course  2  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  facility  in  reading 
Latin.  For  this  purpose  large  amounts  are  read,  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  authors  and  the  connection  of  thought  being  the  chief  objects  of  study. 
A  part  of  the  work  is  practice  in  translation  at  sight,  and  in  understanding 
the  language  in  the  original  without  translating. 

Merivale's  Sallust's  Jugurtha  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  60  cts.)  ;  Livy, 
Books  XLII.-XLV.,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Vol.  V.  M.  1.— )  ; 
Cicero,  Philippics,  De  Natura  Deorum,  and  Tusculan  Disputations,  text 
edition  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig);  Catullus,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.—  .45). 


Course  5  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Course  2,  but  more  advanced.  Larger 
amounts  and  more  difficult  works  are  read.  No  translation  is  attempted, 
except  when  necessary  for  explanation,  but  the  text  is  read  as  if  it  were 
written  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  student.  Text-editions  only  are 
recommended. 

[Course  4.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  Latin 
poetry  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  latest  pagan  poets.  It  consists  of 
two  parts  :  (1)  a  course  of  lectures  tracing  the  progress  of  Latin  poetry, 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  each  writer  passed  in  review ; 
(2)  reading  and  exposition  of  illustrative  extracts  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  each  writer.  The  book  used  for  the  latter  purpose  is  Thacke- 
ray's Anthology  (3d  edit.,  Bell, -London,  is.  6d.),  —  the  only  book  the 
student  needs  to  procure  for  this  course.  Course  4  will  be  omitted  in 
1884-85.] 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  should  take  Course  3,  together 
with  either  Course  1  or  Course  2.  Course  5  or  6,  and  Course  8  should  be 
taken  by  all  candidates  for  Final  Honors,  and  with  them  the  correspond- 
ing Composition  courses,  7  and  i). 

The  following  courses  are  of  especial  importance  for  those  who  intend 
to  tench  Latin. 

[Course  10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by 
Works  of  Art.     This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1884-85.] 

Course  11.  The  works  to  be  studied  in  this  course  are  the  compositions' 
of  Ovid's  years  of  exile.  Characteristic  parts  of  these  will  be  selected, 
to  be  explained  and  illustrated,  partly  by  the  [nstructor  in  lectures,  partly 
by  the  students.  The  course  is  meant  for  those  who  wish  to  Learn  methods 
of  exact  study. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Carmina  edidit  Alexander  Eliese  (3  vols.,  Tauchnitz, 
Leipsic,  L861-64,  M.  2.90).  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  ex  Ponto  libriiv;  emend. 
adparatu  critico  instruxit  Otto  Korn  (Teubner,  Leipsic,  L868,  ,'/.  ">).  P. 
Ovidii  Nasonis  Tristia  ;  annot.  R.  Merkel  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  ls.">7,  .1/.  :>). 

Course  12.  The  Leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  Latin  as  it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflection,  or  syntax, 
as  distinguished  from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Bonnell's  Quintilian,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Vol.  L  J/.  1.20); 
or  better,  Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig.  Lars  Prior,  M.  7.50); 
Hertz's  Gellius,  text  edition  (Teubner.  Leipzig,  M.  3.30)  ;  Allen's  Rem- 
nants of  Early  Latin  (Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  NO  ets.). 
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GREEK    AND    LATIN. 

Course  1.  This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  Etymology, 
but  is  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  Comparative  (His- 
torical) Grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to 
Sanskrit  and  to  the  northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are 
studied  in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections,  and  the 
growth  of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates 
for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 

Curtius's  Grundzuge  der  Griechischen  Etymologie  (5th  edit.,  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  18)  ;  English  translation  by  Wilkins  in  two  vols.  (Murray, 
London,  30s.)  ;  Papillon's  Greek  and  Latin  Inflections  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  $1.50). 

Course  2.  This  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  in  Classical 
Philology,  but  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  seniors  of  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency who  intend  to  teach  Classics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train 
the  student  to  do  independent  work  in  the  study  of  classical  authors,  and 
in  the  investigation  of  philological  questions.  The  students  meet  each  of 
the  instructors  once  a  week  for  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  is 
usually  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  the  interpretation  of  the  author 
selected  for  the  year.  At  each  meeting  one  student  takes  the  lead,  but  all 
are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  which  is  conducted  in  Latin. 
The  preparation  is  made  chiefly  in  the  Library,  where  the  books  needed 
are  reserved  for  the  use  of  students  in  this  course.  Besides  this,  each 
member  has  assigned  him  some  subject  for  investigation  during  the  year. 
One  session  is  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  his  thesis.  Previous  prac- 
tice in  Latin-speaking  is  desirable,  but  is  not  essential  for  those  who  are 
otherwise  qualified. 

Euripidis  Alcestis ;  edidit  Budolfus  Prinz  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1879, 
31.  1.20).  Corn.  Taciti  libri  qui  supersunt;  quartum  recognovit  C.  Halm. 
2  vols.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1883,  31.  2.40).  C.  Cornelii  Taciti  de  Vita  et 
Moribus  Cn.  Iul.  Agricolae  Liber ;  ad  fidem  codd.  denuo  collatorum  re- 
censuit  et  commentariis  enarravit  Er.  Carolus  Wex.  (Vieweg  &  Sons, 
Braunschweig,  1852,  31.  7.50). 

Course  3.  In  this  course  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic,  Epicurean,  and 
later  Academic  and  Peripatetic  schools  of  Philosophy  will  be  studied  from 
the  original  authorities.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  students 
for  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  Instructor.  No  one  ought  to 
take  the  course  who  is  not  capable  of  working  on  a  subject  by  himself,  as 
the  lectures  of  the  Instructor  will  be  only  supplementary  to  the  work  of 
the  students.  Every  student  should  have  a  copy  of  Bitter  and  Preller's 
Historia  Philosophiae  Graecae  et  Bomanae  (see  under  Greek  13). 


11 


SANSKRIT. 


The  first  course  is  an  elementary  one,  and  is  intended  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  comparative  philology  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
literature  and  religions  of  India  on  the  other.  It  is  designed  especially  to 
furnish  a  useful  addition  to  the  equipment  of  such  men  as  propose  to  be 
classical  teachers.  After  about  ten  lessons  devoted  to  the  most  important 
paradigms  of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  the  reading  of  the  text  is  taken  up,  first 
in  Roman  letters,  then  in  Eoman  and  Oriental  {nag art),  and  finally  in 
nag  art  alone.  During  the  year  there  will  be  occasional  exercises  in  trans- 
lating at  sight  into  English  from  very  easy  Sanskrit  texts  prepared  and 
furnished  by  the  instructor.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  part  of  each 
hour  will  be  given  to  a  series  of  brief  lectures  on  the  history  of  Vedic  and 
Sanskrit  literature. 

Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  (Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50); 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  text  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar 
(Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  .$2.00). 

Course  2  is  for  the  study  of  the  early  or  Vedic  literature,  and  will  natu- 
rally be  taken  only  by  those  who  have  had  a  fair  training  in  the  classical 
Sanskrit.  During  the  second  half-year  there  will  be  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  written  translation  from  Sanskrit  into  English.  Lanman's  Header. 
piihler's  Leitfaden  (Konegen,  Vienna,  M.  5.00). 

The  third  course  is  intended  for  exercise  in  rapid  reading  and  reading 
at  sight.  Respecting  this  course  and  the  course  in  Pali,  the  instructor 
may  he  consulted  personally. 


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

Description  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Classics  and  in  Sanskrit. 

1885-86. 


This  account  of  the  courses  in  Classics  and  in  Sanskrit  to  be  given 
during  1885-86  is  intended  to  supplement  the  statement  of  the  Courses  of 
Study  already  published.  Fuller  information,  if  desired,  can  be  had  of  the 
instructors. 

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found  in 
the  College  Library.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark. 
which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 


Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
ordering  all  foreign  books  which  will  be  needed  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  before  leaving  Cambridge 
for  the  summer,  as  otherwise  such  books  will  seldom  be  found 
in  this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 


All  the  courses  in  Classics,  whether  taken  as  regular  courses  or  as 
extras,  count  for  Honorable  Mention  and  for  Honors,  except  when  the 
contrary  is  stated  in  the  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction. 

The  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  marked  by  letters  {A,  B, 
f,  etc)  are  intended  for   Freshmen. 

Attention  is  called  to  Course  10  under  The  Fine  Arts,  which  maybe 
counted  for  Honors  in  Classics. 


GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows.  Either  1  or  2  is  a 
proper  introduction  to  7,  8,  or  9 ;  7  is  a  proper  introduction  to  12,  and  8 
to  13.  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  2  and 
3  ;  but  1  may  be  substituted  for  2,  and  4  or  5  can  be  added  with  advantage. 
It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the 
dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  while  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle (or  both)  are  generally  among  those  set  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  6  in 
Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses,  one  of 
which  should  be  8. 


Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  the  prescribed 
Greek  at  their  admission  to  College. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Header).  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  given  to  elementary  grammar  and  to  Greek  History.  After  a  while 
the  reading  will  be  much  more  rapid. 

In  January,  the  Iliad  will  be  taken  up  (D.  B.  Monro's  Iliad  I.-XII.  in 
the  Clarendon  Press  Series  is  recommended).  The  lessons  will  be  steadily 
lengthened  from  twenty  lines  to  a  hundred.  The  subject-matter  will  be 
discussed,  and  excursions  will  be  made  into  ancient  and  modern  literature 
as  suggested  by  the  text. 

Ability  to  read  ordinary  Greek  at  sight  is  one  object  of  this  course.  An 
introduction  to  thoughtful  literary  work  is  the  other. 

Course  B  represents  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in 
the  Freshman  year.  In  the  absence  of  special  reasons  or  strong  prefer- 
ence for  some  other  course,  this  is  still  recommended  to  all  Freshmen 
who  elect  Greek.  The  variety  of  style  in  the  authors  read  will  be 
of  advantage  to  young  students,  and  will  help  them  in  the  study  of 
syntax  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Besides  continuing  the 
study  of  Homer,  this  course  deals  with  the  period  of  Athenian  history 
which  contains  the  beginnings  of  oratory  and  philosophy,  and  with  the  life 
of  Socrates. 

Schuckburgh's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.60). 
Merry's  School  Edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  Bks.  XIII.-XXIV.  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  90  cts.).  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  90  cts.).  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  62-G8  (for 
reference) . 


Course  C  may  be  taken  with  advantage  (as  a  whole  or  as  a  half-course)  in 
connection  with  B  or  D.  Large  portions  of  the  different  Athenian  Orators 
and  selections  from  the  Greek  poets  are  read  in  chronological  order  The 
translation  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  bv  lessons  from  Jebb's 
Primer  of  Greek  Literature.  The  course  is  intended  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

Jebb's  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators  (Macmillan  &  Co.  $3  25)- 
the  orations  which  will  be  read  may  be  found  also  in  the  Teubner  texts  of 
Lysias  (M.  1.20),  Andocides  (M.  1.20),  and  Isocrates  (Af.  2.70)  Thack- 
eray's Anthologia  Graeca  (George  Bell,  $1.75).  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek 
Literature  (Macmillan,  40  cts.).  Demosthenes's  Olynthiaes,  by  Tyler 
(John  Allyn,  90  cts.).  . 

Course  D  is  intended  to  introduce  students  to  Greek  tragedy    comedy 
and  elegiac  poetry,  and  may  be  taken  with  advantage  (as  a  whole  or  as  a 
half-course)  in  connection  with  B  or  C.     Two  of  the  less  difficult  plays  of 
Euripides,  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  and  selected  elegiacs  will  be  read 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  simpler  metres,  while  much  stress 
Mill  be  laid  upon  careful  use  of  English  in  translation. 
*  The  Hecuba  of  Euripides  (Bond  &  Walpole's  edition,  Macmillan  &  Co 
o0  cts.).     The  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (England's  edition,  Macmillan  &  Co 
#1.10).     The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (Humphreys's  edition,  Ginn  &  Co.' 
90  cts.).    Greek  Elegiacs  (Kynaston's  Selections,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  .30  v\s.). 

Course  E,  which  must  be  taken  with  Latin  E,  will  give  practice  in  Greek 
Composition  to  those  who  take  Courses  B,  C.  or  I). 


Course  1  is  intended  especially  for  Sophomores  who  wish  for  a  more 
general  course  of  reading  than  is  offered  in  other  courses.  I„  the  ab- 
sence of  the  instructor  no  more  detailed  account  can  now  be  given  of  this 
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course 


Tarbell's  Philippics   (Ginn   &  Co.,   Boston,   $1.10),   or  Westermann's 
(Wcidmann,  Berlin,  M.  3.00).     Holden's  Themistocles  (Macmillan  &  Co 
•3.10),  or  Blass's   (Teubner,  Leipzig,    Af.   1.20).      Mahaffy's  Ilippolvtus 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  90  cts.),  or  Barthold's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M  2  10) 
Packard's   Prometheus  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  50  cts.),  or  Wecklein's  (Teub- 
iH'r,  Leipzig,  M.  1.80).     Merry's  Acharnians  (Macmillan  X-  Co..  50  cts.). 

Course  2.      During  the  first  half-year  Professor  Goodwin  will  read  the 
most  important    parts  of   the  Sixth  and  Seventh   Books  of  Thucydides 
winch  give  the  history  of  the   Sicilian  Expedition   (415-413-  b.c).     The 


instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures ;  but  the  class  will  be  expected  to 
prepare  carefully  in  advance  the  passages  of  Thucydides  to  which  each 
lecture  relates,  and  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the  course  of  the  narrative 
in  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  57-60. 

In  the  second  half-year  Professor  Dyer  will  read  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  (substituted  for  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus), 
and  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides.  The  history  of  contemporaneous  Greek 
literature  will  be  studied,  and  the  class  will  be  referred  to  books  like 
Miiller's  or  Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

This  course  can  be  taken  as  a  half-course  three  times  a  week  during 
either  half-year,  but  cannot  be  divided  in  any  other  way. 

Classen's  Thucydides  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  Book  6, 
M.  2.25  ;  Book  7,  M.  1.80)  ;  there  is  a  much  inferior  edition  with  English 
notes,  in  one  volume,  by  Erost  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.25).  Kock's  Birds 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40),  or  Eelton's  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Jebb's 
Ajax  (Allyn,  $1.10).  Sandys's  Bacchae  of  Euripides  (Deighton,Bell&Co., 
10s.  Qd.).  or  Schone's  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  0.90). 

Course  3  is  necessary  for  Second- Year  Honors.  The  final  examination 
in  this  course  is  identical  with  the  Second-Year  Honor  examination  in 
Greek  Prose  Composition.  Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be 
written  and  corrected  once  a  fortnight  or  oftener,  and  there  will  also  be 
practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English. 

Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Part  III.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.65). 

Course  4  covers  a  long  period  of  Greek  History.  Not  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  reading  the  original  sources,  and 
about  one  third  of  the  time  will  be  occupied  by  lectures.  Curtius's  History 
of  Greece  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  lectures  ;  and  constant  use 
will  be  made  of  Grote  (Part  I.,  and  Part  II.  through  Chapter  50),  for 
collateral  reading. 

This  is  a  half-course  in  the  second  half-year. 

Herbst  and  Baumeister,  Quellenbuch  zur  alien  Geschichte  (a  book  of 
simple  historical  selections),  first  and  second  parts  (Teubner,  M.  1.50  for 
each  part).     E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  in  five  volumes. 

Course  5  is  intended  for  members  of  the  three  upper  classes  who  wish 
to  keep  up  their  study  of  Homer  and  acquire  greater  facility  in  reading. 
The  lessons  during  the  first  half-year  will  average  from  150  to  200  lines. 
In  the  second  half-year  the  rate  may  be  increased.  Optional  half-hour 
examinations  will  be  held,  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding 


parts  of  the  Final  and  Mid-Year  examinations.  All  the  examinations 
will  consist  of  translation,  partly  of  passages  previously  read,  and  partly 
at  sight. 

Merry's  school  edition  of  the  Odyssey  (Vol.  I.  85  cts.  ;  Vol.  II.  90  cts.  ; 
Macmillan  &  Co.).  Ameis-Hentze,  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  German  notes 
(Teubner;  in  parts,  at  about  45  cts.  each).  The  text  without  notes  pub- 
lished by  Teubner  is  recommended. 

Course  6  is  necessary  for  Final  Honors,  and  is  open  only  to  those  who 
have  already  taken  Greek  3.  The  final  examination  in  this  course  is 
identical  with  the  Final  Honor  examination  in  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
The  Rhetorical  exercises  in  Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (see 
Course  3)  and  in  Sargent  &  Dallin's  Materials  and  Models  (Kivington's,  4s.) 
will  be  used. 

In  188G-7  Course  f>  will  consist  of  exercises  in  Philosophical  Greek 
Prose  Composition. 

Course  7.  In  Course  7  Greek  oratory  and  the  period  in  which  it  chiefly 
nourished  are  studied.  For  the  earliest  stages  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  is 
read,  with  the  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates,  and  the  period  that  separates  the 
Sophists  from  Demosthenes  is  dealt  with.  The  last  half  of  the  year  is  then 
de voted  to  the  life  and  times  of  Demosthenes,  in  connection  with  the 
speeches  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon  and  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Grote  (Chapters  72-95)  or  the  whole  of  the 
third  volume  of  Curtius  (Vols.  4  and  5  of  the  English  translation)  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  lectures  in  this  course.  Especial  attention 
will  also  be  given  in  the  class-room  to  practice  in  oral  translation. 

The  Protagoras  of  Plato,  Deusehle  and  Krons  edition  with  German 
notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20),  or  Sihler's  (Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.60), 
or  Wayte's  (Deighton,  Pell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  4.9.  Gd.).  Panegyricus  of 
Isocrates  (Sandys's  edition,  Rivingtons,  3*.  6d.).  Aeschines  against  Ctesi- 
phon, Weidner's  edition  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80), 
bChamplin'a  (Cambridge.  Sever,  $L25).  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,' 
Westennann's  edition  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  or  D'Ooge's  (Griggs 
|fi  Co..  Chicago,  $1.50),  or  Holmes's  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25). 

Course  s.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of 
peek  philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  hooks  of 
reference.  In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  .-.cater  part  of 
Plato's  Republic,  the  most  Important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being 
explained  in  lectures,  in  connection  with  the  chapters  in  Grote'fi  Plato 
which  relate  to  the  Republic  in  Vol.  III.,  and  those  which  treat  of  the 
development  of  the   Platonic   Philosophy   in   Vol.    I.      The   Platonic   Psy- 


chology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special  attention.  During 
the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the 
same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics, 
and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exami- 
nations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  two  vols.,  32s.),  or 
Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2.00).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray, 
London,  three  vols.,  47s.  Gd.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  London,  18s.) 
are  important  for  reference.  The  more  expensive  books  will  be  found  at 
the  Library. 

Course  9  will  be  devoted  to  as  critical  a  study  as  the  time  allows  of  the 
dramatic  and  lyric  poetry  which  it  includes.  Besides  the  interpretation  of 
the  text,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  history  and  development  of  dra- 
matic poetry  at  Athens.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  read  the  parts  of 
Miiller's  History  of  Greek  Literature  which  relate  to  Lyric  and  Dramatic 
Poetry,  viz.,  chapters  13-15,  20-25,  27-29. 

Professor  Dyer  will  read  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  the  Knights,  and  part 
of  the  Pindar  during  the  first  half-year;  and  Professor  Goodwin  will  read 
the  Agamemnon,  the  Eumenides,  and  other  Odes  of  Pindar  in  the  second 
half-year. 

Paley's  Aeschylus,  all  seven  plays  in  one  vol.  (Bell,  London,  18s.)  ; 
Sidgwick's  Agamemnon  (Micmillan  &  Co.,  3s.).  Campbell's  Sophocles, 
seven  plays  in  two  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  each  16s.),  vol.  I.  containing 
the  Oedipus  at  Colonus  ;  also  abridgments  of  Campbell's  edition,  each  play 
in  a  separate  volume  (Is.  del.)  ;  Schneide win's  Sophocles,  in  seven  small 
vols.  (Weidman,  Berlin,  vol.  III.,  Oedipus  auf  Kolonos,  M.  1.50)  ;  Kock's 
Knights  of  Aristophanes  (Weidman,  Berlin,  M.  1.50),  Paley's  (Bell,  Lon- 
don, 4s.  Gd.).  Gildersleeve's  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  (Har- 
per's Classical  Series,  .$1.50)  ;  Seymour's  Selected  Odes  of  Pindar  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $  1.55).  Miiller  &  Donaldson's  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  in  three  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.). 

Courses  10  and  11  will  be  omitted  in  1885-80. 

Course  15  is  intended  for  advanced  students.  It  will  include  a  critical 
study  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  text  of  Theocritus,  exer- 
cises in  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  idylls,  and  essays  upon  various 
literary  and  historical  topics  suggested  by  the  life  and  works  of  the  author. 


Besides  the  lectures  of  the  instructor,  discussions  and  written  theses  will 
form  part  of  the  work  of  the  course. 

Meineke's  Theocritus  Bion  Moschus  (Leipzig,  1856),  is  the  best  edition 
Ahrenss  larger  edition  of  the  Bucolici  Graeci  (Teubner)  contains  the 
Scholia  and  an  elaborate  critical  apparatus.  Fritzche's  Theokrits  Gedichte 
(Teubner,  M.  2.70)  is  the  most  convenient  edition  for  students  to  own. 

Course  14.  The  object  in  this  course  will  be  the  study  of  certain  points 
of  Greek  history  with  special  reference  to  Thucydides.  Further  details 
can  be  learned  from  the  instructor.  Students  in  this  course  must  be  able 
to  consult  Greek  and  German  authorities  without  difficulty. 

Course  12.  This  course  will  include  a  special  study  of  the  legal  form, 
and  processes  of  the  Athenian  courts,  especially  those  of  the  popular 
courts,  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  student  to  understand  the  legal 
orations  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  Attic  orators. 

Among  the  most  important  books  of  reference,  besides  the  Greek  Ora 
tors  and  Grammarians,  will  be  K.  F.  Hermann's  Rechtsaiterihumer,  being 

Li  °  Z  °f  MS  Lehrbmh  der  *******  Antiqnitaten  in  four 

vols.,  and  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attiseher  /'rarest. 

Course  13  will  be  omitted  in  18M.>-X(;. 

LATIN, 

The  general  plan  of  the  instruction' is  as  follows  :  _ 
I  1.   In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  training    the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,   not  so  much    to 
translate  -though  translation  will  not  he  neglected,  -  a*   to    recognize 

he  thought  in  ,ts  Latin  dress.  This  must  not  he  mistaken  to  imply  Ltv 
oi  superficial  treatment.  The  correct  understanding  of  the  meanings  and 
«  es  oi  words,  and  the  capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and 
P™"".  -1  to  fee.  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom  and 
-raiment    come  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice,      in  this  tra king 

r:  "slHt,„„  will  he  used  more  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  student's  work 
an  as  an  object  m  .tself.  The  object  will  rather  he  to  emancipate  him 
iron,  his  dependence,  tor  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English  exprl 
-n.  ,nd  t,>  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of  expression  that 
tbe  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind  directly.  The  works 
N"s  purpose  will  be  such  as  deal  with  a  limited^ub^ct  in 
«tra,,l  trorward  way,  encumbering  the  student's  progress  a.  little  as 
possible  with  unfamiliar  allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  prae-  ' 


tice  in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  correct 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  greater  Latin  classics,  reading 
them  for  their  literary  worth,  and,  so  far  as  he  studies  the  subject-matter, 
studying  it  chiefly  for  the  light  it  throws  on  his  author's  thought. 

(6)  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  select  some  subject  for  investigation, 
and  make  the  reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a 
subject  may  be  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities;  or  in  Latin  gram- 
mar ;  or  it  may  be  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary 
or  from  a  philological  point  of  view ;  and  in  many  other  ways  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language  may  be  used  for  scientific  investigation. 

Opportunities  for  investigation  in  some  of  the  directions  indicated  are 
offered  in  the  courses  now  announced ;  and  as  the  courses  of  this  class  are 
changed  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  for  other  subjects 
in  the  future.  The  direct  results  of  these  investigations  must  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  small ;  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in 
teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which 
he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  earlier  courses  in  order  to  adapt 
them  better  to  the  plan  outlined  above.  In  Courses  B  and  C,  which  are 
intended  for  Ereshmen  who  have  passed  in  the  elective  Latin  for  admis- 
sion, Terence  will  take  the  place  of  Horace's  Odes.  In  Course  1  the 
amount  of  Tacitus  read  will  be  considerably  increased,  so  as  to  give  the 
student  some  facility  in  reading  that  author.  The  Odes  of  Horace  will  be 
reserved  till  the  second  half  of  the  Sophomore  year,  when  the  student  may 
be  expected  to  be  sufficiently  at  home  in  the  language  to  read  them  with 
appreciation.  The  Satires  and  Epistles  have  been  set  apart  in  a  half- 
course,  which  the  student  is  advised  not  to  take  before  his  Junior  year. 


Course  A  is  substantially  equivalent  to  the  elective  Latin  of  the  exami- 
nation for  admission,  and  is  open  to  Ereshmen  who  have  entered  College 
with  the  prescribed  Latin  only.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Courses  B,  C,  D,  and  E  are  adapted  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in 
the  elective  Latin  for  admission  or  for  Sophomores  who  took  Course  A  in 
their  Ereshman  year.  These  courses  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year, 
but  not  for  Einal,  Honors. 
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Courses  B  and  C.  These  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  au- 
thors will  be  read,  and  similar  methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  will 
be  to  give  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plan  set  forth  above.  Attention  will  constantly  be  given  to 
reading  aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  and  emphasis 
as  is  necessary  to  make  the  thought  intelligible. 

(For  Course  B.)  Cicero  De  Amicitia :  the  Tauchnitz  text-edition 
(M.  —.45).  Livy  :  the  Teubner  text-edition,  vol.  II.  (M.  1.20).  Terence  : 
the  Teubner  text-edition  (M.  1.20). 

(For  Course  C.)  Cicero,  De  Re  Publica :  the  Tauchnitz  text-edition 
(M.  —.GO).    Livy  :  the  Teubner  text,  vol.  I.  (31.  1.20^.    Terence,  as  above. 

Course  D.  The  method  pursued  in  this  course  will  not  be  essentially 
different  from  that  of  Courses  B  and  C,  but  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  study  of  the  subject-matter.  A  large  amount  will  be  read,  but  with 
special  reference  to  the  contents.  The  subject  for  1885-8(1  will  be  the 
history  of  Rome  from  the  first  triumvirate  to  the  battle  of  Actium. 

Velleius  Paterculus:  the  Teubner  text-edition  (M.  —.60).  Caesar's 
Civil  War:  the  Teubner  text  (M.  —.60).  Cicero:  Pritchard  and  Ber- 
nard's Selected  Letters  (Maemillan,  00  cents.).  Virgil's  Georgics  (an 
edition  to  be  announced  after  the  beginning  of  the  year). 

Students  who  have  completed  any  one  of  the  Courses  B,  C,  and  D,  will 

be  qualified  to  take  Courses  1  and  2. 

Course  1  will  be  conducted  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  candi- 
dates for  Second-Year  Honors,  but  for  any  student  who  does  not  propose 
to  continue  the  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year  the  course  will 
be  useful  in  making  him  acquainted  with  two  or  three  very  important 
Latin  authors.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  aim  will  he  to  enlarge 
and  strengthen  the  student's  command  of  the  language  by  training  him  to 
read  the  Latin  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny;  tin-  latter  part  will  be  occupied  with 
Horace's  lyric  poems,  in  which  the  sHuh  will  be  largely  literary,  and  will 
dwell  more  on  the-  subject-matter.  (In  1885-  86  Terence  will  he  read  in 
this  course,  as  heretofore,  because  the  Sophomores  of  that  vear  will  have 
read  Horace's  Odes,  hut  not  Terence). 

The  Teubner  text-editions  arc  recommended.  Tacitus:  Halm's  fourth 
edition,  Vol.  II.  (.)/.  i.2<»).     Pliny:  Keil's  edition  (.)/.  1.20).     Terrence : 

Fleckciseifs  edition  (  .)/.    1.20). 

Course  2  will  he  wholly  devoted  to  developing  the  students  facility  in 
reading.  For  this  purpose  large  amounts  will  be  read,  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  authors  and  the  connection  „f  thought  being  the  chief  objects  of 
Study.  The  recitation  work  will  consist  partly  in  practice  in  translation  at 
l%ht.  partly  in  studying  the  language  in  the  original  without  translating, 
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Livy,  Books  XLII.-XLV.,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  vol.  V. 
M.  1. — )  ;  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations,  De  Einibus,  Oration  for  Ses- 
tius,  text  editions  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig)  ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  text  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  vol.  III.  M.  —.45). 

A  student  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  courses 
thus  far  described,  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  any  of  the  literary  Courses 
4,  5,  and  6,  and,  after  one  of  these,  Course  8 ;  or  to  devote  himself  to  the 
special  study  of  any  of  the  topics  treated  in  Courses  10,  11,  12,  and  14, 
and  in  the  courses  under  the  head  of  '  Greek  and  Latin.' 

Course  4  is  a  half-course,  devoted  exclusively  to  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles  (including  the  Ars  Poetica).  Attention  will  be  directed  largely 
to  the  subject-matter,  and  especially  to  the  connection  of  thought;  and 
the  student  will  be  expected  not  merely  to  read  and  translate  the  text,  but 
to  study  each  poem  as  a  Avhole,  tracing  the  underlying  current  of  thought, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  several  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  the  main 
theme.  In  connection  with  the  Satires  the  whole  subject  of  Roman  Satire 
will  be  treated  in  lectures. 

Kriiger's  tenth  edition  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  2.70)  is  recommended  to  students  who  can  read  German.  To  others, 
Palmer's  edition  of  the  Satires  (Macmillan,  $1.60)  and  Wilkins's  edition 
of  the  Epistles  (Macmillan,  $1.60). 

Course  5  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Course  2,  but  more  advanced.  Larger 
amounts  and  more  difficult  works  are  read.  No  translation  is  attempted, 
except  when  necessary  for  explanation,  hut  the  text  is  read  as  if  it  were 
written  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  student.  Text-editions  only  are 
recommended. 

Course  6.  This  course  includes  some  of  the  principal  writers  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus;  in  the  second  half-year  the  subject 
of  their  study  will  be  Roman  life  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  as 
portrayed  by  Juvenal  and  Martial.  Students  who  elect  this  course  are 
advised  to  procure  and  read  Capes's  Early  Roman  Empire  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Students  who  wish  to  undertake  a  more  extended  study  of 
the  subjects  of  the  course  may  read  with  advantage  Merivale's  History  of 
the  Romans,  Chapters  XLII.-LXIV.,  and  Friedlander's  Sittengeschichte 
Roms,  which  will  be  reserved  in  the  Library. 

Tacitus  :  Nipperdey's  edition  revised  by  Andresen  ( Weidmann,  Berlin, 
vol.  I.  M.  3.00)  is  recommended  to  students  who  can  read  German.  Others 
are  advised  to  procure  Furneaux's  edition  of  Books  I. -VI.  (Macmillan, 
$4.50)  or  Halm's  fourth  edition  of  the  text  (Teubner,  vol.  I.   31.   1.20.) 
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Mi  Fufneaux's  abridged  edition,  containing  Books  I.-IV.  (Macmillan 
.$1.25).  Juvenal:  Weidner's  edition  (Teubner,  J/.  3.75)  or  C  F  Her' 
mam*  text  (Teubner,  31.  -.45).  Martial:  Select  Epigrams,  edited  by 
Paley  &  Stone  (YY  hittaker  &  Co.,  London,  6s.  6d.). 

Course  8.  In  this  course  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican 
period  will  be  read.  Plautus  and  Lucretius  will  occupy  the  class  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  these  they  will  read 
some  part  of  Cicero's  philosophical  writings. 

Munro's  text  edition  of  Lucretius  (Harpers.  New  York,  50  cts  )  the 
Teubner  text  of  Plautus.  and  the  Tauclmitz  text  of  Cicero  are  recom- 
mended. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  four  courses  in  Com- 
position are  provided.  Of  these,  Course  E  is  intended  to  be  taken  with 
Course  B.  C,  or  D;  Course  3,  with  Course  1  or  2.  Bv  taking  Courses  7 
and  .),  the  student  may  continue  his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Course  E,  which  can  be  taken  only  in  connection  with  Greek  E  will  he 
adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  passed  the  examination  in 
.Latin  Composition  for  admission. 

Course  :;  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
■  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
partly  of  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
feecially  for  this  curse,  and  partly  of  short  original  compositions  in 
Latin. 

Course  7.  The-  exercises  will  consist  partly  of  written  translations  from 
|ghsh  or  Greek  into  Latin,  and  partly  of  practice  in  speaking  Latin. 

purse  9.  In  this  course  the  training  of  students  who  have  already 
■ken  Courses  Sand  7  is  continued  with  special  reference  to  Final  Honors 
fctruction  i.  given  to  the  students  separately,  and  the  exercises  assigned 
|  a<laPted  ,()  their  ^dividual  needs.  Selections  from  classical  prose 
m.er>  are  read  and  discussed  analytically  as  models  for  writing 

'  he  Final  examinations  in  Courses  3  and  9  are  identical  with  the  special 
pminations  in  composition  for  Second-Year  and  Final  Honors  respec- 

< -:lnla,,s  lo-  Second-Year  Honors  should  take  Course  3,  together 
l^-ther  Course  lor  Course  2.  Course  4,  o,  or  6,  and  Course  8  should 
<  token  by  all  candidates  for  Final  Honors,  and  with  them  at  least  one  of 
><•  corresponding  Composition  courses,  7  and  9. 
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Course  10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by 
Works  of  Art.  Tor  advanced  students  only.  Special  topics  will  be 
assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation.  A  facility  in  the  use  of 
German  books  is  necessary.  Das  Privatleben  der  Romer  by  Joachim 
Marquardt  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

Course  11.  The  work  to  be  studied  in  this  course  is  the  Oration  of 
Cicero  for  Milo.  Portions  of  this  will  be  selected,  to  be  explained  and 
illustrated,  partly  by  the  instructor  in  lectures,  partly  by  the  students. 
The  course  is  meant  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  methods  of  exact  study. 

Course  12.  The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  Latin  as  it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflection,  or  syntax, 
as  distinguished  from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Bonnell's  Quintilian,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  vol.  I.  M.  1.20). 
or  better,  Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Pars  Prior,  M.  7.50). 
Hertz's  Gellius,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.30).  Allen's  Rem- 
nants of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

[Course  13.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  give,  by  means  of  lectures 
and  direction  of  the  students'  reading,  a  general  view  of  Roman  literature. 
The  course  will  not  be  given  until  the  year  1886-87.  It  may  be  taken  by 
Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.] 

Course  14.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  formation  of  as  complete  a 
notion  as  possible  of  the  given  author  as  a  literary  personality.  The  stu- 
dents must  be  able  to  understand  in  the  original  at  sight  the  meaning  of 
average  passages  of  Catullus,  and  must  have  read  for  this  purpose  at  least  I 
one  half  of  his  works  before  the  beginning  of  the  course.  The  poems  will 
be  discussed  and  criticised  in  the  class,  and  compared  with  similar  pro- 
ductions in  other  languages.  Works  upon  Catullus  will  be  read  collater- 
ally by  the  students  and  discussed  with  the  instructor  in  the  class.  Riese's 
edition  of  Catullus  is  recommended  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.00). 

GHEEK   AND   LATIN. 

[Course  1 .  This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  Etymology, 
but  is  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  Comparative  (His- 
torical) Grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to 
Sanskrit  and  to  the  northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are 
studied  in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections,  and  the 
growth  of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates 
for  Einal  Honors  in  Classics. 
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Curtius's  Grundziige  dcr  Griechischen  Etymologie  (5th  edit. ,  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  18.00)  ;  English  translation  by  Wilkins  in  two  vols.  (Murray, 
London,  30*.)  ;  Papillon's  Greek  and  Latin  Inflections  (Macmillan  &  Co. 

#1.50).] 

Course  1  will  be  omitted  in  1885-80. 

Course  2.  This  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  in  Classical 
Philology,  but  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  Seniors  of  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency who  intend  to  teach  Classics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train 
the  student  to  do  independent  work  in  the  study  of  classical  authors,  and 
in  the  investigation  of  philological  questions.  The  students  meet  each  of 
the  instructors  once  a  week  for  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  is 
usually  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  the  interpretation  of  the  author 
selected  for  the  year.  At  each  meeting  one  student  takes  the  lead,  but  all 
are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  The  preparation  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  Library,  where  the  books  needed  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
students  in  this  course.  Besides  this,  each  member  has  assigned  him  some 
subject  for  investigation  during  the  year,  and  one  session  is  set  apart  for 
the  discussion  of  his  thesis. 

The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  (for  editions  see  under  Greek  9).  Q. 
Horati  Flacci  Opera  recens.  O.  Keller  et  A.  Holder.  Editio  Minor 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.00). 

Course  3.  In  this  course  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic,  Epicurean,  and 
later  Academic  and  Peripatetic  schools  of  Philosophy  will  be  studied  from 
the  original  authorities.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  students 
for  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  Instructor.  No  one  ought  to 
take  the  course  who  is  not  capable  of  working  on  a  subject  by  himself,  as 
the  lectures  of  the  Instructor  will  he  only  supplementary  to  the  work  of 
the  students.  Every  student  should  have  a  copy  of  Ritter  and  Preller's 
Historia  Philosophiae  Graecac  et  Romanae  (see  under  Greek  IS). 


HONORS   IN   CLASSICS. 
Second- Yeah  Honors. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  changes  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  special 
examination  for  Second-Year  Honors.  (See  Announcement  of  Instruc- 
tion for  1885-8G,  page  32.)  The  papers  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  set 
it  previous  years,  but  in  selecting  passages  for  these  papers  the  examiners 
will  henceforth  restrict  themselves  to  the  authors  named  in  the  Announce- 
ment.   The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
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course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  these  authors ;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  be  similar  to  those  set  heretofore. 

The  most  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  fifth  paper,  which  will 
hereafter  be  similar  to  the  corresponding  paper  in  the  special  examination 
for  Final  Honors,  and  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general 
knowledge  of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are 
stated  in  the  Announcement.  These  are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The  object  of  the  examination  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  candidate  lias  pursued  his  classical  studies  in  a 
proper  way, — whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read  with  accurate 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language,  and,  secondly,  whether  he  has 
read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more  full  and  exact;  if 
he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something  about  the  author 
he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance 
with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The  examination  will  demand 
an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a 
student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the 
beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 
The  following  works  are  recommended  for  this  purpose  :  — 

History.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harpers,  New  York, 
$1.25).  Merivale's  General  History  of  Rome  (Harpers,  $1-25).  Smith's 
Student's  Classical  Dictionary  (Harpers,  $1.25).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80). 

Antiquities.  Smith's  School  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties (Harpers,  $1.00).  (Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiqui- 
ties [Appletons,  New  York,  $3.00]  is  excellent  for  description  and  illus- 
tration of  material  objects. J 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Edited  by 
Bianchi  (Harpers,  60  cts.). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature  (Harpers, 
$4.00)  or  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Macmillan,  Is.).  Cruttwell's 
History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50)  or  Schmitz's  History  of 
Latin  Literature  (Putnams,  $1.00). 

Grammar.     Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will 
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be  sufficient.  (For  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  [Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.65]  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar,  revised 
by  Thacher  [Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50]  may  be  consulted.) 

The  examination  on  prescribed  portions  of  certain  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  will  be  discontinued. 

Final  Hoxors. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  in  the  special  examination  for  Final 
Honors  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be 
similarly  extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remaining 
subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second-Year  Honors 
will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy  will  also  be 
demanded. 

SANSKRIT. 

The  first  course  is  an  elementary  one,  and  is  intended  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  comparative  philology  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
literature  and  religions  of  India  on  the  other.  It  is  designed  especially  to 
furnish  a  useful  addition  to  the  equipment  of  .such  men  as  propose  to  be 
classical  teachers.  After  about  ten  lessons  devoted  to  the  most  important 
paradigms  of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  the  reading  of  the  text  is  taken  up.  first 
in  Roman  letters,  then  in  Roman  and  Oriental  (n&gart),  and  finally  in 
nagari  alone.  During  the  year  there  will  be  occasional  exercises  in  trans- 
lating at  sight  into  English  from  very  easy  Sanskrit  texts  prepared  and 
furnished  by  the  instructor.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  part  of  each 
hour  will  be  given  to  a  series  of  brief  lectures  on  the  history  of  Vedic  and 
Sanskrit  literature. 

Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  82.50);  Lanman's 
Reader,  with  text  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $2.00). 

Course  2  is  for  the  study  of  the  early  or  Vedic  literature,  and  will  natu- 
rally he  taken  only  by  those  who  have  had  a  fair  training  in  the  classical 
Sanskrit.  During  the  second  half-year  there  will  be  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  written  translation  from  Sanskrit  into  English.  Lanman's  Header. 
Perry's  Suiskrit  Primer  (Ginn  &  Co..  Boston). 

The  third  course  is  intended  for  exercise  in  rapid  reading  ami  reading 
at  Bight.  Respecting  this  course  and  the  course  in  Avestan,  the  instructor 
may  he  consulted  personally. 
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HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

Description  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Classics  and  in  Sanskrit. 

1886-87. 


This  account  of  the  courses  in  Classics  and  in  Sanskrit  to  be  given 
during  1886-1887  is  intended  to  supplement  the  statement  of  the  Courses 
of  Study  already  published.  Fuller  information,  if  desired,  can  be  had 
of  the  instructors. 

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
among  the  reserved  books  in  the  College  Library,  In  the  statement  of 
prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 


Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
ordering  all  foreign  books  which  will  be  needed  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  before  leaving  Cambridge 
for  the  summer,  as  otherwise  such  books  will  seldom  be  found  in 
this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 


The  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  marked  by  letters  {A,  B,  C, 
D,  E)  are  intended  especially  for  Freshmen. 

Attention  is  called  to  Course  9  under  the  Fine  Arts,  which  may  be 
counted  for  Final  Honors  in  ('lassies. 


GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows.  B  or  Cmay  prop- 
erly be  supplemented  by  D  or  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  Either  1  or  2  is 
a  proper  introduction  to  6,  8,  or  12 ;  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  8  or  12, 
and  8  to  13.  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
1  or  2  (with  3)  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  4  or  5  can  be  added  with  advantage. 
It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the 
dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  while  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  the  dra- 
matists, and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for 
candidates  for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3,  7,  and  9  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  8. 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  the  prescribed 
Greek  at  their  admission  to  College.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Eeader).  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  grammar  and  to  Greek  History.  After  a  while 
the  reading  will  be  much  more  rapid. 

In  January,  the  Iliad  will  be  taken  up  (D.  B.  Monro's  Iliad  I.-XII.  in 
the  Clarendon  Press  Series  is  recommended).  The  lessons  will  be  steadily 
lengthened  from  twenty  lines  to  a  hundred.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
text  will  be  discussed  with  reference  to  other  works  in  ancient  and  m 
ern  literature. 

Ability  to  read  ordinary  Greek  at  sight  is  one  object  of  this  course ; 
introduction  to  thoughtful  literary  work  is  the  other. 


the 
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Courses  B,  C,  JD,  and  i7may  be  counted  for  Second -Year,  but  not  for 
Final,  Honors. 

B  and  C  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though  with 
some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.  In  each  the  study  of  Homer  is  continued,  a  beginning  is  made 
of  the  study  of  Athenian  oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  intro- 
duced to  the  works  of  Plato  through  the  Apology  and  the  Crito,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  equally  in  both  courses  to  reading  at  sight  and  to  the 
more  important  points  in  Greek  Syntax.  Besides  the  books  of  Homer 
appointed  for  study,  the  last  six  books  of  the  Odyssey  will  be  translated 
to  the  students  in  these  courses  by  Professor  Palmer.  All  Freshmen 
electing  Greek,  who  presented  the  elective  Greek  for  admission,  are  ad- 
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vised  to  take  one  of  these  courses.    They  are  suited  also  to  the  proficiency 
of  Sophomores  who  have  taken  only  Course  A  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Schuckburgh's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.60). 
Merry's  school  edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  Bks.  I.-XII.  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  90  cts.).  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  90 
cts.).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.10).  Tyler's  Olyn- 
thiacs  and  Philippics  (Allyn,  $1.20),  or  Heslop's,  in  the  Catena  Classico- 
rum  (Rivingtons,  4s.  Gd.),  or  Westermann's,  with  German  notes  (Weid- 
mann,  M.  3.—).  Humphreys's  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  90 
cts.).     Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  62-68  (for  reference). 

D  is  especially  intended  for  Freshmen  who  wish  to  take  a  course  or  a 
half -course  in  Greek  in  addition  to  B  or  C.  The  variety  of  authors  which 
it  offers  will  extend  the  student's  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  and 
increase  his  facility  in  reading.  It  may  also  be  desirable  for  Sophomores 
who  took  only  Course  A  in  their  Freshman  year  and  for  any  reason  do 
not  wish  to  take  B,  C,  1  or  2. 

Andocides  on  the  Mysteries,  Hickie's  edition  (Macmillan,  75  cts.). 
Woolsey's  edition  of  the  Alcestis  ($1.25).  Bond  and  Walpole's  edition 
of  the  Hecuba  (Macmillan,  50  cts.).  Memorabilia,  Robbins's  edition 
(Appleton,  $1.70).  Plutarch's  Themistocles,  Holden's  edition  (Macmil- 
lan, $1.10).  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan, 
50  cts.),  or  Mather's  (Allyn,  $1.00). 

E,  which  must  be  taken  with  Latin  E  (the  two  making  a  half-course) , 
will  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those  who  take  Courses  B,  C, 
or  D.  All  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  should 
keep  up  their  practice  in  Composition  during  the  Freshman  year. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  parallel  courses,  and  either  of  them  will  furnish 
proper  preparation  to  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics. 

During  the  first  half-year  Professor  Croswell  will  read  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  First  Book  of  Thucydides,  which  contains  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Peloponnesian  War;  and  Professor  White  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books,  which  give  the  history  of  the 
Sicilian  Expedition  (415-413  B.C.).  During  the  second  half-year  repre- 
sentative works  of  two  great  dramatic  poets  will  be  read  in  both  courses. 

The  method  of  instruction  will  include  both  recitations  and  lectures. 
The  class  will  be  expected  to  prepare  carefully  in  advance  the  lessons 
assigned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Greek  text  rapidly  into  idiomatic 
English,  to  interpret  it,  and  to  read  it  aloud  properly.  The  lectures  will 
be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  passages  of  especial  textual  or  grammati- 
cal difficulty,  to  a  consideration  of  the  connection  of  the  thought,  to  the 
necessary  explanation  of  historical  and  mythological  references  and  of 


antiquities, — including,  in  the  plays,  a  full  explanation  of  the  scenic 
action  and  such  treatment  of  the  metres  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
class  to  read  the  text  aloud  intelligently,  —  and  to  a  brief  account  of  the 
writers  and  their  works  and  of  their  place  in  literature.  Courses  of 
reading  will  be  marked  out  for  the  class  in  Grote's  &  Curtius's  Histories 
of  Greece,  and  in  Miiller's  &  Mahaffy's  Histories  of  Greek  Literature. 
There  will  be  daily  practice  in  translation  at  sight  as  a  preparation  for 
the  examinations  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics. 

Morris's  Thucydides  I.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25),  or  Classen's 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.70).  White's  Thucydides  VI.  and  Smith's 
Thucydides  VII.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  each  95  cts.),  or  Classen's  (Weid- 
mann, Berlin,  Book  VI.  M.  2.25,  Book  VII.  M.  1.80).  White's  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25),  or  Wolff's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M. 
1.20).  Kock's  Birds  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40),  or  Eelton's  (Allyn, 
Boston,  $1.25).  Jebb's  Ajax  (Rivingtons,  London,  3s.  6d.),  or  Campbell 
and  Abbot's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  2s.).  Merry's  Acharnians  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  50  cts.),  Eibbeck's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  6.80),  or  Paley's 
(London,  Bell  &  Sons,  4s.  6d.). 

Course  3  is  necessary  for  Second -Year  Honors.  The  final  examination 
in  this  course  is  identical  with  the  Second -Year  Honor  examination  in 
Greek  Prose  Composition.  Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  writ- 
ten and  corrected,  and  there  will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written 
translation  from  Greek  into  English. 

Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Part  III.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.65). 

Course  4  includes  various  historical  selections,  covering  a  long  period 
of  Greek  History.  About  two  thirds  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  reading 
the  original  sources,  and  about  one  third  to  lectures.  Grote's  History  of 
Greece  will  be  constantly  referred  to,  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  for 
collateral  reading. 

Herbst  and  Baumeister's  Quelle7tbuclb  zur  alien  Geschichte  (a  book  of 
simple  historical  selections),  first  and  second  parts  (Teubner,  M.  3.00), 
contains  the  selections  which  will  be  read. 

Course  5.  During  the  first  month  special  instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  proper  method  (1)  of  translating  at  sight  and  (2)  of  acquiring  a 
vocabulary.  The  lessons  at  first  will  be  short,  but  will  be  gradually 
increased  in  length  during  the  year.  Each  will  consist  of  two  parts,  — 
one  to  be  prepared  beforehand,  according  to  a  prescribed  method,  and 
then  to  be  translated,  by  the  instructor  or  some  member  of  the  class,  in 
the  lecture-room ;  the  other  to  be  translated  in  the  lecture-room  at  sight. 
The  most  important  verbal  roots  of  the  language  will  be  dictated  to  the 


class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  each  member  will  be  expected  to 
group  about  these  daily  the  words  of  the  text  that  is  read.  The  instruc- 
tor's comments  will  be  a  running  explanation  of  the  text,  with  especial 
attention  to  history  and  antiquities.  The  examinations  will  test  the  stu- 
dents' ability  to  translate  exactly  what  has  been  read  in  the  class-room,  to 
translate  at  sight,  and  to  classify  words  according  to  their  genetic  rela- 
tionships. 

The  course  is  intended  equally  for  members  of  the  three  upper  classes. 
The  use  of  the  editions  here  specified  is  required,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
uniform  text  in  the  class-room.  Foreign  books  must  be  ordered  two 
months  beforehand.  ^ — -  "*>  '  J ( 

Stein's  text  edition  of  Herodotus,  Vol.  I.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  iSf— )  ; 
Stein's  Summary  of  the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
15  cts.) ;  Dindorf's  text  edition  of  the  Opera  Minora  of  Xenophon 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  —.90) .    /\UjUu,  !q  Uz-tnrlr+w  - 

In  Course  6  the  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines,  and  to  a  study  of  the  period  of  Athenian  history  in  which  De- 
mosthenes is  the  most  conspicuous  figure.  The  most  important  part  of 
Demosthenes's  oration  De  Falsa  Legatione  will  first  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (made  in  346  B.C.).  Parts 
of  the  oration  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon  will  then  be  taken  up,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  the  great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory, 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  student 
of  these  orations  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Athenian  history 
during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea 
(338  b.c).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote  should  be  read,  if  possible, 
before  beginning  to  study  the  orations ;  and  Chapters  89  and  90  should 
afterwards  be  studied  in  all  their  details  in  connection  with  the  orations. 
The  corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII., 
Ch.  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Antigone  and  Electra  of  Sophocles  and  the 
Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Westermann's  edition,  with  German  notes, 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  #1.50), 
Holmes's  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demosthenes  de  Falsa  Legatione, 
Shilleto's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.), 
Heslop's  (Rivingtons,  6s.) •  Bekker's  complete  text  of  Demosthenes 
(B.  Tauchnitz,  M.  3.75).  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  Weidner's  edition, 
with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.80),  Champlin's,  with  English  notes 
(Sever,  Cambridge,  $1.25).  Franke's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teub- 
ner, M.—  .90). 


Antigone  of  Sophocles,  D'Ooge's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  95  cts.). 
Electra,  Jebb's  edition  (Rivingstons,  3s.  6d.).  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,' 
Koch's  edition,  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.50),  Paley's,  with 
English  notes  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  4s.  6d.). 

7  and  9  are  consecutive  quarter-courses  in  Greek  Composition,  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  quarter-courses  (7  and  9)  in 
Latin.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics  are  advised  to  take  7  in 
the  Junior  year  and  9  in  the  Senior  year.  The  exercises  in  Part  IV.  of 
Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (see  Course  3)  will  be  written  in 
these  courses,  the  Rhetorical  selections  in  7  and  the  Philosophical  selec- 
tions in  9.  By  the  new  arrangement  of  these  courses,  Juniors  and 
Seniors  may  include  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Composition  of  a  year 
in  one  half-  course. 

The  final  examination  in  Course  9  will  be  identical  with  the  examination 
for  Final  Honors  in  Greek  Composition. 

Course  8.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works 
of  Greek  Philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of 
reference.  In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of 
Plato's  Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being 
explained  in  lectures,  in  connection  with  the  chapters  in  Grote's  Plato 
which  relate  to  the  Republic  in  Vol.  III.,  and  those  which  treat  of  the 
development  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  in  Vol.  I.  The  Platonic  Psy- 
chology and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special  attention.  During 
the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the 
same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics, 
and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
cours,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exami- 
nations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  two  vols.,  32s.),  or 
Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2.—).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray, 
London,  three  vols.,  47s.  6d.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  London,  18s.) 
are  important  for  reference.  The  more  expensive  books  will  be  found  at 
the  Library. 

For  Course  9  see  under  7. 

Course  10.  This  course  is  given  not  oftener  than  once  in  two  years, 
and  is  intended  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  instructor  will  explain  in  a 
simple  and  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient  Atheni- 
ans lived.     He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  these 


were  furnished;  their  dress,  shoes,  and  personal  ornaments  ;  their  system 
of  education;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites,  entertainments,  in-door 
and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and  imports ;  the  trades  and 
professions  among  them ;  their  country  life ;  their  means  of  conveyance ; 
how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged;  how  the  horse  was 
bridled  and  harnessed;  their  slaves,  etc.,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  an- 
cient art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures ;  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  books  of  reference,  of  which  the  instruct- 
or will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture.  All  the 
books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class 
in  Sever  28  or  in  the  College  Library. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $4.25). 
Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  $2.50),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das 
Leben  der  Griechen  und  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  13.—).  Becker's 
Charicles  (Longmans,  London,  7s.  6d.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition 
as  revised  either  by  K.  F.  Hermann  (3  Bde.,  1854,  Fleischer,  Leipzig.  M. 
16.50),  or  by  H.  G611  (3  Bde.,  Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  18.—). 

Course  11,  on  Greek  Grammar  (sounds,  inflexions,  and  the  formation  of 
words),  with  study  of  dialectic  and  Attic  inscriptions,  is  designed  for 
advanced  students.  Of  the  works  named  below  the  first  is  necessary,  and 
the  rest  desirable,  for  those  who  take  this  course. 

Cauer,  Delectus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum  propter  dialectum  memora- 
bilium,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1883,  M.  7.—  ;  G.  Meyer,  Griechische  Gram- 
matik,  M.  3.—  (2d  ed.,  188G,  if  published  in  time),  Leipzig;  Collitz, 
Sammlung  der  griech.  Dialect-inschriften,  Vol.  I.  and  Vol.  II.  1,  Leip- 
zig, 1883-85,  M.  4.50;  Dittenberger,  Sylloga  Inscriptionum  Graecarum, 
1883. 

Course  12  will  be  omitted  in  1886-87. 

Course  13  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  in 
connection  with  other  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  ancient  forms  of 
government.  Special  use  will  be  made'  of  Jowett's  recent  edition  of  the 
Politics  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.),  with  references  to  Susemihl's  Ger- 
man edition  (Leipzig,  Engelmann). 

Course  14  will  be  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  various  points  in  the 
History  and  Political  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  in  Greek  History  gen- 
erally. Special  use  will  hv  made  of  Thucydides,  with  references  to  other 
Greek    historians.      Students  should  have  some  edition  of  the  whole  of 
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Thucydides  (Classen's  and  Kriiger's   are  recommended),  and  should  be 
able  to  consult  Greek  and  German  authorities  without  difficulty. 

In  Course  15  parts  of  various  legal  Orations  of  Demosthenes  will  be 
read,  to  illustrate  different  points  in  Attic  law.  Students  should  have  a 
complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Bekker's  is  preferred),  and  be  able  to 
consult  Greek  and  German  authorities  freely.  Further  details  of  this 
course  may  be  learned  from  Professor  Goodwin  during  the  first  half-year. 

LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows  : 

1.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate, —though  translation  will  not  be  neglected,  —  as  to  recognize 
the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  understanding  of 
the  meanings  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to  discriminate  readily 
between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the  exact  significance  of  construc- 
tion, idiom,  and  arrangement,  —results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough 
study  and  practice.  In  this  training  translation  will  be  used  more  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  student's  work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object 
will  rather  be  to  emancipate  him  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding 
the  thought,  on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with 
Latin  methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning 
to  his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  such  as 
deal  with  a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumbering  the 
student's  progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar  allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  correct 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin  Classics, 
reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression 
as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acqaint- 
ance  with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 
(&)  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  select  some  subject  for  investigation, 
and  make  the  reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a 
subject  may  be  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities ;  or  in  Latin  gram- 
mar ;  or  it  may  be  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary 
or  from  a  philological  point  of  view ;  and  in  many  other  ways  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language  may  be  used  for  scientific  investigation. 


Opportunities  for  investigation  in  some  of  the  directions  indicated  are 
offered  in  the  courses  now  announced ;  and  as  the  courses  of  this  class  are 
changed  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  for  other  subjects 
in  the  future.  The  direct  results  of  these  investigations  must  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  small ;  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in 
teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which 
he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 


Course  A  is  substantially  equivalent  to  the  elective  Latin  of  the  exami- 
nation for  admission,  and  is  open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  the 
prescribed  Latin  only.  Freshmen  who,  having  failed  to  pass  in  the 
elective  Latin  for  admission,  take  Course  A,  may  be  promoted  to  B  or  C 
during  the  year,  if  they  show  that  they  are  qualified  for  the  work  of  those 
courses.     Course  A  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Select  Orations  of  Cicero  (Ginn,  Boston,  81.12). 
Merivale's  Sallust's  Jugurtha  (Macmillan,  60  cts.).  Greenough's  Virgil, 
Vol.  II.  (Ginn,  Boston,  $1.12). 

Courses  B,  C,  D,  and_i?  are  adapted  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in 
the  elective  Latin  for  admission  or  for  Sophomores  who  passed  in  Course 
A  in  their  Freshman  year.  These  courses  may  be  counted  for  Second- 
Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  C.  Freshmen  who  have  passed  on  the  elective  Latin  in 
the  examination  for  admission,  and  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of 
Latin  in  College,  will  elect  either  Course  B  or  Course  C  (but  see  under 
Course  D,  below).  These  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors 
will  be  read,  and  similar  methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  will  be  to 
give  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  set  forth  above.  Attention  will  constantly  be  given  to  read- 
ing aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  thought  intelligible. 

(For  Course  B.)  Cicero,  De  Senectute :  the  Tauchnitz  text  edition 
(J/.  —.00).  Livy:  the  Teubner  text,  vol.  I.  (M.  1.20).  Terence,  for 
Heautontimorumenos,  the  Teubner  text  edition  (M.  1.20)  ;  for  Adelphoe, 
edition  of  C.  Dziatzko,  Teubner  (M.  1.50). 

(For  Course  C.)  Cicero,  De  Amicitia :  the  Tauchnitz  text  edition 
(i/.  —.45).  Livy  :  the  Teubner  text  edition,  vol.  II.  (M.  1.20).  Terence  : 
the  Teubner  text  edition  (J/.  1.20). 

Course  D.  This  course  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  have  already 
acquired  the  training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B 
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and  C  to  impart.  These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the 
admission  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight ;  but  the  list 
will  be  subsequently  revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or 
C  to  D,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency 
afforded  by  their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D,  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject-matter,  than  in 
Courses  B  and  C. 

The  text-books  will  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Students  who  have  passed  on  any  one  of  the  Courses  B,  C,  and  D,  will 
be  qualified  to  take  Courses  1  and  2. 

Course  1  has  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is  concerned, 
with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  study  of 
Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  It  will  introduce  them  to  two  or  three 
of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will  extend  the  range  of  their 
reading  to  a  period,  — the  so-called  Silver  age,  — and  to  a  department  of 
Latin  literature,  — lyric  poetry,  — on  which  they  have  not  before  entered. 
The  instruction,  however,  will  keep  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  student's  com- 
mand of  the  language  will  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  reading  the 
Latin  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny ;  the  latter  part  will  be  occupied  with  Horace's 
lyric  poems,  in  which  the  study  will  be  largely  literary,  and  will  dwell 
more  on  the  subject-matter. 

The  Teubner  text  editions  are  recommended  for  the  prose  works. 
Tacitus  :  Halm's  fourth  edition,  Vol.  II.  (Jf.  1.20).  Pliny  :  Keil's  edition 
(M.  1.20).     Horace. 

Course  2.  The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  partly  of  a  careful 
reading  and  discussion  of  two  of  Cicero's  philosophical  writings,  and 
partly  of  rapid  reading  of  selected  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  promi- 
nent Latin  authors.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  Christmas,  the 
Kepublic  will  be  carefully  discussed  in  small  portions  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  Each  week  the  student  will  also  be  expected  to  read  a  large 
amount  from  the  Philippics,  upon  which  the  instructor  will  ask  and 
answer  questions  every  Saturday.  Prom  Christmas  to  the  mid-year 
examinations  Ovid  will  be  read.  In  the  second  half-year  the  method  will 
be  similar :  the  Tusculan  Disputations  will  be  read  like  the  Republic,  and 
Livy  like  the  Philippics ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  May  Catullus  will  be 
taken  up  and  will  conclude  the  year's  work. 
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Livy,  Book  XXVII.,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Vol.  III.  M.  1.—)  ; 
Cicero,  Kepublic,  Philippics,  Tusculan  Disputations,  text  editions  (Tauch- 
nitz,  Leipzig)  ;  Ovid,  Ramsay's  selections,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $1.25). 
Catullus,  text  edition  (Teubner,  M.  —.45). 

A  student  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  courses 
thus  far  described,  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  one  of  the  literary  courses 
4  and  6,  and,  after  one  of  these,  Course  8 ;  or  to  devote  himself  to  the 
special  study  of  any  of  the  topics  treated  in  Courses  10,  12,  13,  14,  and 
16,  and  in  the  courses  under  the  head  of  <  Greek  and  Latin.' 

Course  4  is  a  half-course,  devoted  exclusively  to  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles  (including  the  Ars  Poetica).  Attention  will  be  directed  largely 
to  the  subject-matter,  and  especially  to  the  connection  of  thought ;  and 
the  student  will  be  expected  not  merely  to  read  and  translate  the  text,  but 
to  study  each  poem  as  a  whole,  tracing  the  underlying  current  of  thought, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  several  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  the  main 
theme.  In  connection  with  the  Satires  the  whole  subject  of  Roman  Satire 
will  be  treated  in  lectures. 

Kruger's  tenth  edition  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  2.70)  is  recommended  to  students  who  can  read  German;  to  others! 
Palmer's  edition  of  the  Satires  (Macmillan,  $1.60)  and  Wilkins's  edition 
of  the  Epistles  (Macmillan,  $1.60). 

Course  6.  This  course  includes  some  of  the  principal  writers  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  ;  in  the  second  half-year  the  subject 
of  their  study  will  be  Roman  life  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  as 
portrayed  by  Juvenal  and  Martial.  Students  who  elect  this  course  are 
advised  to  procure  and  read  Capes's  Early  Roman  Empire  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Students  who  wish  to  undertake  a  more  extended  study  of 
the  subjects  of  the  course  may  read  with  advantage  Merivale's  History  of 
the  Romans,  Chapters  XLII.-LXIV.,  and  Friedlander's  Sittengeschichte 
Roms,  both  of  which  will  be  reserved  in  the  Library. 

Tacitus  :  Nipperdey's  edition  revised  by  Andresen  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
Vol.  I.  M.  3.—)  is  recommended  to  students  who  can  read  German.  Others 
are  advised  to  procure  Furneaux's  edition  of  Books  I.-VI.  (Macmillan, 
$4.50)^  or  Halm's  fourth  edition  of  the  text  (Teubner,  Vol.  I.  M.  1.20.) 
with  Furneaux's  abridged  edition,  containing  Books  I. -IV.  (Macmillan, 
$1.25).  Juvenal:  Weidner's  edition  (Teubner,  M.  3.75)  or  C  F  Her- 
mann's text  (Teubner,  M.  -  .45).  Martial :  Select  Epigrams,  edited  by 
Paley  and  Stone  (Whittaker  &  Co.,  London,  Gs.  ed.).  Roman  History  (The 
Early  Empire),  by  W.  W.  Capes,  in  Cox  and  Sankey's  »  Epochs  of  An- 
cient History,"  (Longmans,  London,  2s.  ed.). 
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Course  8.  In  this  course  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican 
period  will  be  read.  Plautus  and  Lucretius  will  occupy  the  class  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  these  they  will  read 
some  part  of  Cicero's  philosophical  writings. 

Munro's  text  edition  of  Lucretius  (Harpers,  New  York,  50  cts.),  the 
Teubner  text  of  Plautus,  and  the  Tauchnitz  text  of  Cicero  are  recom- 
mended. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  four  courses  in  Com- 
position are  provided.  Of  these,  Course  E  is  intended  to  be  taken  with 
Course  B,  (7,  or  Z>;  Course  3,  with  Course  1  or  2.  By  taking  Courses  7 
and  9,  the  student  may  continue  his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Course  E,  which  can  be  taken  only  in  connection  with  Greek  E,  will  be 
adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  passed  the  examination  in 
Latin  Composition  for  admission. 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
partly  of  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared  es- 
pecially for  this  course,  and  partly  of  short  original  compositions  in  Latin. 

Courses  7  and  9.  Thesp  can  be  taken  only  in  connection  with  Greek 
7  and  9  respectively.  The  exercises  in  Course  7,  which  is  adapted  for 
students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  consist  partly  of  original  compo- 
sitions or  theses  in  Latin,  and  partly  of  practice  in  speaking  Latin.  In 
Course  9  the  training  of  students  who  have  already  taken  Courses  3  and  7 
is  continued  with  special  reference  to  Final  Honors.  Instruction  is  given 
to  the  students  separately.  In  both  courses  selections  from  classical  prose 
writers  are  read  and  discussed  analytically  as  models  for  writing. 

The  Final  examinations  in  Courses  3  and  9  are  identical  with  the  special  ex- 
aminations in  composition  for  Second- Year  and  Final  Honors  respectively. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  should  take  Course  3,  together 
with  either  Course  1  or  Course  2.  Course  4  or  6,  and  Course  8  should 
be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  Final  Honors,  and  with  them  the  cor- 
responding Composition  courses,  7  and  9. 


[Course  10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by 
Works  of  Art.  For  advanced  students  only.  Special  topics  will  be 
assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation.  A  facility  in  the  use  of 
German  books  is  necessary.  Das  Privatleben  der  Romer  by  Joachim 
Marquardt  will  be  used  as  a  text-book.] 
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Course  12.  The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  Latin  as  it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflexion,  or  syntax, 
as  distinguished  from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Bonnell's  Quintilian,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  yoI.  I.  31.  1.20). 
or  better,  Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Pars  Prior,  31.  7.50). 
Hertz's  Gellius,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  3.30).  Allen's  Rem- 
nants of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

Course  13.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  give,  by  means  of  lectures 
and  direction  of  the  student's  reading,  a  general  view  of  Roman  literature. 
It  may  be  taken  by  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

Course  14.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  formation  of  as  complete  a 
notion  as  possible  of  the  given  author  as  a  literary  personality.  The  stu- 
dents must  be  able  to  understand  in  the  original  at  sight  the  meaning  of 
average  passages  of  Catullus,  and  must  have  read  for  this  purpose  at  least 
one  half  of  his  works  before  the  beginning  of  the  course.  The  poems  will 
be  discussed  and  criticised  in  the  class,  and  compared  with  similar  pro- 
ductions in  other  languages.  Works  upon  Catullus  will  be  read  collater- 
ally by  the  students  and  discussed  with  the  instructor  in  the  class.  Riese's 
edition  of  Catullus  is  recommended  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  4. — ). 

Course  1G.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  the  philosophical 
ideas  which  influenced  Roman  thought.  The  Instructor,  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary directions  in  regard  to  sources  and  methods  of  study,  will  assign 
topics  for  special  research.  He  will  subsequently  examine  and  discuss 
the  work  of  each  student  and  will  also  communicate  for  discussion  the 
results  of  his  own  inquiry.  Facility  in  reading  Latin  is  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  this  course.  Knowledge  of  German  will  be  useful  but  not 
necessary. 

GREEK   AND   LATIN. 

[Course  1.  This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  Etymol- 
ogy, hut  is  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  Comparative 
(Historical)  Grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree 
to  Sanskrit  and  to  the  northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are 
studied  in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections,  and  the 
growth  of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates 
for  Final  Honors  in  Classics.    . 

Curtius's  Grundziige  der  Griechischen  Etymologic  (5th  edit.,  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  IS.—)  English  translation  by  Wilkins  in  two  vols.  (Murray, 
London,  30*.)  ;  Pavilion's  Greek  and  Latin  Inflections  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
|1.60).] 

Course  2.  This  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  in  Classical 
Philology,  but  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  Seniors  who  are  training 
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themselves  to  teach  Classics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train  the 
student  to  do  independent  work  in  the  study  of  classical  authors,  and 
in  the  investigation  of  philological  questions.  The  students  meet  each  of 
the  instructors  once  a  week  for  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  is 
usually  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  the  interpretation  of  the  author 
selected  for  the  year.  At  each  meeting  one  student  takes  the  lead,  but  all 
are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  The  preparation  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  Library,  where  the  books  needed  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
students  in  this  course.  Besides  this,  each  member  has  assigned  him  some 
subject  for  investigation  during  the  year,  and  one  session  is  sat  apart  for 
the  discussion  of  his  thesis.  Previous  practice  in  Latin- speaking  is  desira- 
ble, but  is  not  essential  for  those  who  are  otherwise  qualified. 

Aristophanis  Equites  rec.  A.  von  Velsen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.80). 
C.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catilina  Iugurtha  Historiarum  reliq.  potiores  H.  Iordan 
iterum  recognovit  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.50). 


HONORS  IN  CLASSICS. 

Second- Year  Honors. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  changes  adopted  in  1885  in  the  special  exami- 
nation for  Second- Year  Honors.  (See  Announcement  of  Instruction  for 
1886-87,  page  35.)  The  papers  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to 
read  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  set  in  previous 
years,  but  in  selecting  passages  for  these  papers  the  examiners  will  hence- 
forth restrict  themselves  to  the  authors  named  in  the  Announcement.  The 
candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular  course  of 
his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  these  authors  ;  and  he  is  advised  to  extend 
his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The  reading  of  even  a 
very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some  degree  of  famil- 
iarity with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the  time  for  more 
extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater,  both  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 
The  papers  in  Composition  will  be  similar  to  those  set  heretofore, 
The  most  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  fifth  paper,  which  will 
hereafter  be  similar  to  the  corresponding  paper  in  the  special  examination 
for  Final  Honors,  and  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general 
knowledge  of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are 
stated  in  the  Announcement.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The  object  of  the  examination  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his  classical  studies  in  a 
proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read  with  accurate  per- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  language,  and,  secondly,  whether  he  has 
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read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more  full  and  exact ;  if 
he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something  about  the  author 
he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance 
with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The  examination  will  demand 
an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a 
"..  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the 
beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 
The  following  works  are  recommended  for  this  purpose  :  — 

History.  V  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harpers,  New  York, 
$1.25).  Merivale's  General  History  of  Rome,  (Harpers,  $1.25).  "fSmith's 
Student's  Classical  Dictionary  (Harpers,  $1.25).-{-Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80). 

ANTiQuiTiEs.^Smith's  School  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties (Harpers,  $1.00).  t(Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  An- 
tiquities [Appletons,  New  York,  $3.00]  is  excellent  for  description  and 
illustration  of  material  objects.) 

*\"Mythology.     Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Edited  by 
Bianchi  (Harpers,  60  cts.). 

Literary  History.  ^Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature  (Harpers, 
$4.00)  ortjebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Macmillan,  Is.).  Cruttwell's 
History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50)  or  Schmitz's  History  of 
Latin  Literature  (Putnams,  $1.00). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will 
be  sufficient.  (For  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
I  eases  [Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.05]  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar,  revised 
by  Thacher  [Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50]  may  be  consulted.) 

The  examination  on  prescribed  portions  of  certain  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  has  been  discontinued.        .  •  . 

Final  Honors. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  in  the  course  of 
his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  classical 
instructors.  This  thesis  may,  by  the  Regulations,  be  substituted  for  a  part 
of  his  Forensic  work.     (See  Announcement,  p.  32,  note.) 

In  the  special  examination  for  Final  Honors  the  passages  set  for  transla- 
tion may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  similarly 
extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remaining  subjects 
of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second-Year  Honors  will  be  ex- 
pected.    Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy  will  also  be  demanded. 
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SANSKRIT  AND  PALI. 

Course  1.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  This  is  intended  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  comparative  philology  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
literature  and  religions  of  India  on  the  other.  It  is  designed  especially 
furnish  a  useful  addition  to  the  equipment  of  such  men  as  propose  to 
classical  teachers.  A  few  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  pa: 
digms  of  nouns  and  verbs,  with  practical  exercises  in  translating  Sansk,, 
into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  Eor  these  beginnings,  Perry 
Primer  is  used.  The  reading  of  ponnected  texts  is  then  taken  up,  and 
simple  extracts  from  the  Epos  and  from  the  Fables  and  Stories  are 
studied.  A  part  of  the  year  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the 
easiest  Sanskrit  texts.  By  the  faithful  pursuit  of  this  course,  a  very  con- 
siderable incidental  knowledge  of  comparative  grammar  and  of  etymology 
is  acquired ;  and,  aside  from  this,  the  course  may  be  made  to  have  a  high 
value  as  a  disciplinary  study. 

Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60);  Lanman's  Eeader,  with  text  and 
vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar  ($2.00)  ;  Whitney's  Sanskrit 
Grammar  ($2.50).     All  these  are  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Course  2.  This  course  is  for  the  study  of  the  early  or  Vedic  literature 
in  its  three  periods,  and  will  naturally  be  taken  only  by  those  who  have 
had  a  fair  training  in  the  classical  Sanskrit.  For  1885-86,  the  Vedic 
parts  of  the  Reader  and  all  of  Hillebrandt's  Veda-chrestomathie  (Berlin 
Weidmann,  1885,  M.  5.-)  was  read.  A  knowledge  of  German  is  quite  ne- 
cessary for  this  course,  but  not  for  Course  1. 

Course  3.  Sanskrit  Drama.  A  beginning  will  be  made  with  one  of  the 
shortest  and  easiest  plays,  Malavika.  Then  the  most  famous  one,  the 
Qakuntala,  will  be  read.  A  general  discussion  of  the  Sanskrit  Drama 
and  of  influence  of  the  Greek  Drama  upon  it  may  be  expected. 

Course  5.  Pali.  This  is  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history 
of  Buddhism  and  in  Folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  Nine  select  Birth-stories  or  Jatakas  will  first 
be  read,  with  the  little  book  of  text  and  vocabulary  by  Mr.  Elwell  of  Am- 
herst. Fausboll's  large  edition  or  Frankfurter's  Handbook  will  then  be 
taken  up. 

The  instructor  expects  to  conduct  an  informal  exercise  in  cursory  rei 
ing  of  the  literature  one  evening  in  each  week  at  his  study.     Next  yl 
some  of  the  best  episodes  of  the  Maha-bharata  will  be  read  — with  refL 
ence  chiefly  to  their  literary  character.     The  nucleus  of  a  departmei. 
library  has  been  formed,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dictionaries  an( 
text-books  are  ready  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  students. 


HARVABD    UNIVERSITY. 

Description  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Classics  and  Sanskrit. 

1887-88. 


This  account  of  the  courses  in  Classics  and  in  Sanskrit  to  be  given 
during  1887-88  is  intended  to  supplement  the  statement  of  the  Courses 
of  Study  already  published.  Fuller  information,  if  desired,  can  be  had 
of  the  instructors. 

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
among  the  reserved  books  in  the  College  Library.  In  the  statement  of 
prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is  worth  about  2  J-  cents. 


Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
ordering-  all  foreign  books  which  will  be  needed  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  before  leaving  Cambridge 
for  the  summer,  as  otherwise  such  books  will  seldom  be  found  in 
this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 


The  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  marked  by  letters  (J,  B,  C, 
D,  E)  are  intended  especially  for  Freshmen. 

Attention  is  called  to  Course  6  under  the  Fine  Arts,  which  may  be 
counted  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 

GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows.  B  or  0 may  prop- 
erly be  supplemented  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  Either  1  or  2  is  a 
proper  introduction  to  6,  8,  or  9  ;   G  is  a  proper  introduction  to  8  or  9,  and 


8  to  13.  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
1  or  2  (with  3)  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  5  can  be  added  with  advantage. 
It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the 
dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  while  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the 
dramatists,  and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for 
candidates  for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek 
courses,  one  of  which  should  be  8. 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  the  prescribed 
Greek  at  their  admission  to  College.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Eeader).  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  grammar  and  to  Greek  History.  After  a  while 
the  reading  will  be  much  more  rapid. 

In  January,  the  Iliad  will  be  taken  up.  The  lessons  will  be  steadily 
lengthened  from  twenty  lines  to  a  hundred.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
text  will  be  discussed  with  reference  to  other  works  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern literature. 

Ability  to  read  ordinary  Greek  at  sight  is  one  object  of  this  course ;  an 
introduction  to  thoughtful  literary  work  is  the  other. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Eeader  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Monro's  school 
edition  of  Homer's  Iliad,  Bks.  I.-XII.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.50). 

Courses  B,  C,  and  E  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for 
Final,  Honors. 

B  and  C  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though  with 
some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.  In  each  the  study  of  Homer  is  continued,  a  beginning  is  made 
of  the  study  of  Athenian  oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  intro- 
duced to  the  works  of  Plato  through  the  Apology  and  the  Crito,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  equally  in  both  courses  to  reading  at  sight  and  to  the 
more  important  points  in  Greek  Syntax.  Besides  the  books  of  Homer 
appointed  for  study,  six  of  the  last  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  will  be 
translated  to  the  students  in  these  courses  by  Professor  Palmer.  These 
courses  are  suited  to  the  proficiency  of  Freshmen  who  presented  the 
elective  Greek  for  admission,  and  of  Sophomores  who  have  taken  only 
Course  A  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Two  sections  of  course  C  will  probably  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  one  of  which  will  recite  at  9  o'clock  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  for 


the  accommodation  of  students  to  whom  the  afternoon  hour  is  incon- 
venient. 

Schuckhurgh's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.60).  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.25).  Merry's  school  edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  Bks.  I. -XII.  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  New  York,  90  cts.).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Humphrey's  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.25).  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.50).     Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  62-68  (for  reference). 

Course  E  will  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those  who  take 
Courses  B  or  C.  All  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  should  keep  up  their  practice  in  Composition  during  the  Freshman 
year. 

More  elementary  instruction  will  be  given  in  this  course  to  Freshmen 
who  have  not  presented  Greek  Composition  for  admission. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  parallel  courses,  and  either  of  them  will  furnish 
proper  preparation  to  candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics. 
But  in  the  choice  of  the  authors  to  be  read,  and  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  regard  has  been  had  also  to  students 
who  may  not  be  able  to  read  Greek,  under  instruction,  beyond  the  Sopho- 
more year.  Each  course  presents  an  interesting  period  of  the  history  of 
Greece,  as  described  by  its  greatest  historian,  and  representative  works 
of  two  great  dramatic  poets. 

Instruction  will  be  given  both  by  the  method  of  recitation,  so  far  as  to 
test  the  proper  preparation  of  each  lesson,  and  by  lectures.  The  class 
will  he  expected  to  prepare  carefully  in  advance  the  lessons  assigned,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Greek  text  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English,  to 
interpret  it,  ami  to  read  it  aloud  properly.  The  Lectures  will  hi-  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  passages  of  especial  textual  or  grammatical  ditliculty, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  connexion  of  the  thought,  to  the  necessary 
explanation  of  historical  and  mythological  references  and  of  antiquities, — 
including,  in  the  plays,  a  full  explanation  of  the  scenic  action  and  such 
treatment  of  the  metres  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the  class  to  read  the 
text  aloud  intelligently,  —  and  to  a  brief  account  of  the  writers  and  their 
works  and  of  their  place  in  literature.  Courses  of  reading  will  he  marked 
out  forthe  (lass  in  Grote's  and  Curtius's  Histories  of  Greece,  an  1  in  Midler's 
and  Mahaffy's  Histories  of  Greek  Literature.  There  will  he  constant  prac- 
tice in  translation  at  sight  in  order  to  develop  the  students'  power  of  read- 
ing independently  of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Jebb's  Ajax  (Rivington's,  London,  3a.  del.),  or  Campbell  and  Abbot's 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  50  cts.).      Merry's  Acharnians  (Macmillan 


&  Co.,  New  York,  50  cts.),  Ribbeck's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  6.80),  or 
Paley's  (London,  Bell  &  Sons,  4s.  6d.).  Fowler's  Thucydides  V.  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25),  or  Classen's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.70). 

White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  #1.12),  or  Wolff's 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  1.20).  White's  Thucydides  VI.  and  Smith's  Thu- 
cydides VII.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  each  $1.25),  or  Classen's  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  Book  VI.  M.  2.25,  Book  VII.  31.  1.80).  Kock's  Birds  (Weid- 
mann, Berlin,  31.  2.40),  or  Eelton's  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25). 

Course  3  is  necessary  for  Second- Year  Honors.  The  final  examination 
in  this  course  is  identical  with  the  Second-Year  Honor  examination  in 
Greek  Prose  Composition.  Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  writ- 
ten and  corrected,  and  there  will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written 
translation  from  Greek  into  English. 

Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50). 

Course  5.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  facility  in  rapid  and 
accurate  reading.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  right  method  of  acquir- 
ing a  vocabulary,  of  grasping  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  Greek  and  of 
representing  that  meaning  by  good  English  translation.  The  student  will 
be  expected  to  show  in  every  way  that  he  understands  thoroughly  what  he 
is  reading. 

The  course  is  intended  equally  for  members  of  the  three  upper  classes. 
The  use  of  the  editions  here  specified  is  required,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
uniform  text  in  the  class-room.  Eoreign  books  must  be  ordered  two 
months  beforehand. 

Stein's  edition  of  Herodotus,  Vol.  II.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  2.70)  ; 
Stein's  summary  of  the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
15  cts.)  ;  Dindorf's  text  edition  of  the  Opera  Minora  of  Xenophon 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  31. —  .90). 

In  Course  6  the  first  half-year  (under  Professor  Goodwin)  will  be  de- 
voted to  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  and  to  a  study  of  the  period  of 
Athenian  history  in  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure. 
The  most  important  part  of  Demosthenes's  oration  De  Ealsa  Legatione 
will  first  be  studied  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Peace  of  Philo- 
crates  made  in  346  b.c.  Parts  of  the  oration  of  Aeschines  against 
Ctesiphon  will  then  be  taken  up,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  student  of  these  orations  should  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace 
of  Philocrates  and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (338  b.c).  Chapters  86- 
90  and  95  of  Grote  should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  beginning  to  study 


the  orations;  and  Chapters  89  and  90  should  afterwards  be  studied  in 
all  their  details  in  connexion  with  the  orations.  The  corresponding 
chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII.,  Ch.  3  and  4)  may 
also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read  (with 
Professor  Wright) ." 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Westermann's  edition,  with  German  notes, 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.50), 
Holmes's  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demosthenes  de  Falsa  Legatione, 
Shilleto's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.), 
Heslop's  (Rivington's,  6s.).  Bekker's  complete  text  of  Demosthenes 
(B.  Tauchnitz,  31.  3.75).  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  Weidner's  edition, 
with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.80),  Champlin's,  with  English  notes 
(Sever,  Cambridge,  $1.25).  Franke's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teub- 
ner,  if. —  .90). 

Antigone  of  Sophocles,  D'Ooge's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25). 
Flagg's  Septem  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00)  or  Verrall's 
Seven  against  Thebes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75).  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes,  Kock's  edition,  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.50), 
Merry's,  with  English  notes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  50  cts.),  or  Paley's 
(Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  4s.  Gs.).  Chapters  20-25,  27,  and  28  of  Mailer's 
History  of  Greek  Literature  should  be  read. 

Course  7  is  the  highest  course  in  Greek  Compositon,  and  may  be  taken 
through  two  successive  years.  It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.  The  exercises  in  Part  IV.  of  Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose 
Composition  (see  Course  3)  will  be  Avritten  in  this  course.  By  a  new 
arrangement  Juniors  and  Seniors  may  include  the  Greek  Composition  of 
two  years  in  one  half-course  (see  Announcement). 

Course  8.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works 
of  Greek  Philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of 
reference.  In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of 
Plato's  Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being 
explained  in  lectures.  The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of 
Ideas  will  receive  special  attention.  Zeller's  History  of  Greek  Philosophy 
(English  Translation,  Vols.  I.  and  II.)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier 
philosophers,  and  some  account  ot  the  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  should  be 
read  before  beginning  the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year 
about  half  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two 
introductory  chapters  of  Grote's  Aristotle. 


No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exami- 
nations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  two  vols.,  32s.),  or 
Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2. — ).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray 
London,  three  vols.,  47s.  6d.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  London,  18s.) 
are  useful  for  reference.  The  more  expensive  books  will  be  found  at 
the  Library. 

Course  9  will  be  a  half-course  in  1887-88.  The  Agamemnon  and 
Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  and  selections  from  the  Olympian  and  Pythian 
Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read.  The  course  is  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
good  scholars  who  have  taken  the  poetry  of  Course  1,  2,  or  6  in  1886-87. 

Paley's  Aeschylus,  all  seven  plays  in  one  vol.  (Bell,  London,  18s.) .  Sidg- 
wick's  Agamemnon  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  75  cts.).  Gildersleeve's 
Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
$1.50).  Seymour's  Selected  Odes  of  Pindar  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.55). 
Miiller  &  Donaldson's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  in 
three  volumes  (Longmans,  London,  21s.),  the  chapters  on  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry. 

Course  10  will  be  omitted  in  1887-88. 

Course  12.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  connected  and 
vivid  view  of  Greek  History,  especially  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  centuries 
b.c,  as  reflected  in  the  development  of  institutions  and  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  leading  figures  in  politics,  in  literature,  and  in  art.  The 
sources  of  the  history,  literary  and  monumental,  points  in  chronology, 
and  other  related  topics  will  receive  incidental  treatment,  and  the  endeavor 
will  constantly  be  made  not  only  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  class 
to  approach  the  subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  form 
independent  conclusions,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  disputed  questions. 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  occasional  conferences ;  but 
each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  examination 
parts  of  the  books  named  below  and  of  other  works  of  reference  in  Eng- 
lish, and  to  submit  one  or  two  theses  on  selected  topics  demanding  a 
certain  amount  of  independent  research.  The  books  of  reference  will  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  Sever  28,  or  in  the  College  Library. 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  at  sight  fluently  and  to  use  German  works  of 
reference  will  be  found  valuable,  but  by  no  means  essential. 

This  course  is  not  given  in  two  consecutive  years. 

Cox,  General  History  of  Greece  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  .$1.25). 
Peter,  Zeittafeln  ^ur  griechischen  Geschichte,  6th  edition,  1886  (Waisen- 


haus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  M.  4.50;  5th  edition,  translated  by  Chawner, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  Histories  of  Greece  by  Duncker 
(translated  by  Alleyne,  Bentley  &  Son,  London,  15s.),  by  Grote  (English 
edition,  12  vols.,  Little  &  Brown,  Boston,  $14.40;  American  edition,  12 
vols.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $18.00),  and  by  Curtius  (translated  by 
Ward,  5  vols.,  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $10.00).  Busolt,  Griechische 
Geschichte  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaironeia,  1st  part,  1885  (Perthes,  Gotha, 
M.  12).  Schafer,  Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griechischen  Geschichte, 
3d  edition,  1882  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.40).  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek 
Historical  Inscriptions,  1882  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75).  Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Hellenici,  2  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $17.00). 

Course  11.  In  the  first  half-year,  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients,  and  on  the  Homeric 
verse  and  language.  In  the  second  half-year,  the  study  of  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  Iliad  in  considerable  detail.  Throughout  the  year  collateral 
reading  and  investigation  of  critical  points. 

Homeri  Iliadis  Carmina  ed.  Guilelmus  Christ,  Leipzig  (Teubner),  1884 
(if.  16).  Or  Homeri  Ilias  et  Odyssea  ed.  Aug.  Nauck,  Berlin  (Weid- 
mann)  1874-79  (M.  8.10). 

Course  13  will  be  omitted  in  1887-88. 

In  Course  14  (half-course)  the  speeches  a^nd  other  more  difficult  parts 
of  Thucydides  will  be  read  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  advanced  students. 
Those  who  take  it  should  have  an  edition  of  the  whole  of  Thucydides 
(Classen's  and  Kriiger's  are  recommended),  and  should  be  ahle  to  consult 
Greek  and  German  authorities  without  difficulty.  It  is  hoped  they  may 
be  encouraged  to  read  the  whole  of  Thucydides  during  the  year. 

In  Course  15,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Political  and  (especially) 
the  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and  parts  of  various  legal  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes will  be  read,  to  illustrate  different  points  in  Attic  law.  Students 
should  have  a  complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Bekker's  is  recommended) 
and  be  able  to  consult  Greek  and  German  authorities  freely.  Meier  and 
Schomann's  Attischer  Process  (reserved  in  the  Library)  will  be  the  basis 
of  the  discussion  of  Attic  Law ;  and  Hermann's  Staatsalterthiimer  and 
Schomann's  Griechische  Alterthumer  will  be  important  books  of  reference 
for  the  Political  Antiquities. 

LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate,  —  though  translation  will  not   be  neglected,  —  as  to  recognize 
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the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  understanding  of 
the  meanings  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to  discriminate  readily 
between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the  exact  significance  of  construc- 
tion, idiom,  and  arrangement,  — results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough 
study  and  practice.  In  this  training  translation  will  be  used  more  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  student's  work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object 
...will  rather  be  to  emancipate  him  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding 
the  thought,  on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with 
Latin  methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning 
to  his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  such  as 
deal  with  a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumbering  the 
student's  progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar  allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  correct 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin  Classics, 
reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression 
as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

(b)  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  select  some  subject  for  investigation, 
and  make  the  reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a 
subject  may  be  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities ;  or  in  Latin  gram- 
mar ;  or  it  may  be  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary 
or  from  a  philological  point  of  view ;  and  in  many  other  ways  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language  may  be  used  for  scientific  investigation. 

Opportunities  for  investigation  in  some  of  the  directions  indicated  are 
offered  in  the  courses  now  announced ;  and  as  the  courses  of  this  class  are 
changed  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  for  other  subjects 
in  the  future.  The  direct  results  of  these  investigations  must  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  small ;  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in 
teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which 
he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 


Course  A  is  substantially  equivalent  to  the  elective  Latin  of  the  exami- 
nation for  admission,  and  is  open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  the 
prescribed   Latin   only.      Freshmen  who,  having   failed  to  pass   in  the 


elective  Latin  for  admission,  take  Course  A,  may  be  promoted  to  B  or  C 
during  the  year,  if  they  show  that  they  are  qualified  for  the  work  of  those 
courses.     Course  A  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Select  Orations  of  Cicero  (Ginn,  Boston,  $1.12). 
Merivale's  Sallust's  Jugurtha  (Macmillan,  60  cts.).  Greenough's  Virgil, 
Vol.  II.  (Ginn,  Boston,  $1.12). 

Courses  B,  C,  D,  and  E  are  adapted  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in 
the  elective  Latin  for  admission  or  for  Sophomores  who  passed  in  Course 
A  in  their  Freshman  year.  These  courses  may  be  counted  for  Second- 
Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  C.  Freshmen  who  have  passed  on  the  elective  Latin  in 
the  examination  for  admission,  and  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of 
Latin  in  College,  will  elect  either  Course  B  or  Course  C  (but  see  under 
Course  D,  below).  These  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors 
will  be  read,  and  similar  methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  will  be  to 
give  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  set  forth  above.  Attention  will  constantly  be  given  to  read- 
ing aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  thought  intelligible. 

(For  Course  B)  Cicero.  De  Amicitia :  the  Tauchnitz  text  edition  (31. 
—.45).  Livy  :  the  Teubner  text,  Vol.  IV.  (M.  1.20).  Terence,  for  Andria  : 
Tauchnitz  text  edition  (C.  Dyiatyko,  1884,  31.  1.20)  ;  for  Adelphoe :  text, 
with  stage  directions,  by  H.  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  30  cts.). 

(For  Course  C)  Cicero.  I)e  Senectute  :  the  Tauchnitz  text  edition 
(31.  —.60).  Livy  :  the  Teubner  text  edition,  Vol.  II.  (3f.  1.20).  Terence, 
for  Phormio  :  text  with  stage  directions,  by  H.  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 30  cts.)  ;  for  Heautontimorumenos,  Tauchnitz  text  edition  (31.  1.20). 
(C.  Dyiatyko,  1884.) 

Course  D.  The  course  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  have  already 
acquired  the  training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B 
and  C  to  impart.  These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the 
admission  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight ;  but  the  list 
will  be  subsequently  revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or 
C  to  D,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency 
afforded  by  their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D,  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject-matter,  than  in 
Courses  B  and  C. 

The  text-books  will  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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Students  who  have  passed  on  any  one  of  the  Courses  B,  C,  and  D,  will 
be  qualified  to  take  Courses  1  and  2. 

Course  1  has  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is  concerned, 
with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  study  of 
Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  It  will  introduce  them  to  two  or  three 
of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will  extend  the  range  of  their 
reading  to  a  period,  —  the  so-called  Silver  age,  —  and  to  a  department  of 
Latin  literature,  —  lyric  poetry,  —  on  which  they  have  not  before  entered. 
The  instruction,  however,  will  keep  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second- Year  Honors.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  student's  com- 
mand of  the  language  will  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  reading  the 
Latin  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny ;  the  latter  part  will  be  occupied  with  Horace's 
lyric  poems,  in  which  the  study  will  be  largely  literary,  and  will  dwell 
more  on  the  subject-matter. 

The  Teubner  text  editions  are  recommended  for  the  prose  works. 
Tacitus  :  Halm's  fourth  edition,  Vol.  II.  (M.  1.20).  Pliny:  Keil's  edition 
(if.  1.20).     Horace:  O.  K.  Mer's  edition  (if.  1.—). 

Course  2.  The  general  aim  of  this  course  is  to  continue  the  work  of 
Latin  B  or  C  in  the  same  line  and  thus  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire 
thorough  ease  in  reading  Latin.  Large  amounts  will  therefore  be  read 
and  the  attention  specially  directed  towards  understanding  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  writers  and  studying  the  connexion  of  thought. 

Cicero,  Republic,  Philippics,  Tusculan  Disputations,  text  editions 
(Tauchnitz,  Leipzig);  Ovid,  Ramsay's  selections,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan, 
$1.25).  Livy,  Book  XXVII.,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Vol.  III. 
M.  1.— )  ;  Catullus,  text  edition  (Teubner,  M.  —.45). 

A  student  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  courses 
thus  far  described,  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  one  of  the  literary  courses 
4  and  6,  and,  after  one  of  these,  Course  8 ;  or  to  devote,  himself  to  the 
special  study  of  any  of  the  topics  treated  in  Courses  10,  12,  13,  14,  and 
16,  and  in  the  courses  under  the  head  of  <  Greek  and  Latin.' 

Course  4  is  a  half-course,  devoted  exclusively  to  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles  (including  the  Ars  Poetica).  Attention  will  be  directed  largely 
to  the  subject-matter,  and  especially  to  the  connexion  of  thought;  and 
the  student  will  be  expected  not  merely  to  read  and  translate  the  text,  but 
to  study  each  poem  as  a  whole,  tracing  the  underlying  current  of  thought, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  several  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  the  main 
theme.  In  connection  with  the  Satires  the  whole  subject  of  Roman  Satire 
will  be  treated  in  lectures. 

Kriiger^s  tenth  edition  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  2.70)  is  recommended  to  students  who  can  read  German;  to  others, 
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Palmer's  edition  of  the  Satires  (Macmillan,  $1.60)  and  Wilkins's  edition 
of  the  Epistles  (Macmillan,  $1.60). 

Course  6.  This  course  includes  some  of  the  principal  writers  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus ;  in  the  second  half-year  the  subject 
of  their  study  will  be  Roman  life  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  as 
portrayed  by  Juvenal  and  Martial.  Students  who  elect  this  course  are 
advised  to  procure  and  read  Capes's  Early  Roman  Empire  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Students  who  wish  to  undertake  a  more  extended  study  of 
the  subjects  of  the  course  may  read  with  advantage  Merivale's  History  of 
the  Romans,  Chapters  XLII.-LXIV.,  and  Friedlander's  Sittengeschichte 
Roms,  both  of  which  will  be  reserved  in  the  Library. 

Tacitus  :  Nipperdey's  edition  revised  by  Andresen  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
Vol.  I.  M.  3.—)  is  recommended  to  students  who  can  read  German.  Others 
are  advised  to  procure  Furneaux's  edition  of  Books  I. -VI.  (Macmillan, 
$4.50)  or  Halm's  fourth  edition  of  the  text  (Teubner,  Vol.  I.  M.  1.20), 
with  Furneaux's  abridged  edition,  containing  Books  I. -IV.  (Macmillan, 
$1.25).  Juvenal:  Weidner's  edition  (Teubner,  M.  3.75)  or  C  F.  Her- 
mann's text  (Teubner,  M.  —.45).  Martial:  Select  Epigrams,  edited  by 
Paley  and  Stone  (Whittaker  &  Co.,  London,  6s.  Gd.).  Roman  History 
(The  Early  Empire),  by  W.  W.  Capes,  in  Cox  and  Sankey's  "  Epochs  of 
Ancient  History"  (Longmans,  London,  2s.  6d.). 

Course  8.  In  this  course  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican 
period  will  be  read.  Plautus  and  Lucretius  will  occupy  the  class  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  these  they  will  read 
some  part  of  Cicero's  writings. 

Munro's  text  edition  of  Lucretius  (Harpers,  New  York,  50  cts.),  the 
Teubner  text  of  Plautus,  and  the  Tauchnitz  text  of  Cicero  are  recommended. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  three  courses  in  Com- 
position are  provided.  Of  these,  Course  E  is  intended  to  be  taken  with 
Course  B,  C,  or  D\  Course  3,  with  Course  1  or  2.  By  taking  Course  7 
the  student  may  continue  his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

Course  E,  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  passed 
the  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  admission. 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
partly  of  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course,  and  partly  of  short  original  compositions  in 
Latin.  The  Final  examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
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Course  7  is  intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not, 
who  wish  to  acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression.  The  work  will 
consist  partly  of  analytical  study  of  selections  from  classical  prose  as 
models  for  writing;  partly  of  written  translations  of  Latin  into  idiomatic 
English;  partly  of  writing  in  Latin,  prose  and  verse  translations  from 
English  or  Greek  and  original  compositions. 

Course  10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Eomans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by 
Works  of  Art.  Eor  advanced  students  only.  Special  topics  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  students  for  investigation.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  German 
books  is  necessary.  Das  Privatleben  der  Romer  by  Joachim  Marquardt 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

Course  12.  The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  Latin  as  it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflection,  or  syntax 
as  distinguished  from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Bonnell's  Quintilian,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Vol.  I.  M.  1.20)  • 
or  better,  Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Pars  Prior,  M.  7.50)' 
Hertz's  Gellius,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.30).  Allen's  Rem- 
nants of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

Course  13.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  give,  by  means  of  lectures 
and  direction  of  the  student's  reading,  a  general  view  of  Roman  literature. 
It  may  be  taken  by  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

Course  14.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  formation  of  as  complete  a 
notion  as  possible  of  the  given  authors  as  literary  personalities.  The  stu- 
dents must  be  able  to  understand  in  the  original  at  sight  the  meaning  of 
average  passages  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  and  must  have  read  for  this 
purpose  at  least  one  half  of  their  works  before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
The  poems  will  be  discussed  and  criticised  in  the  class,  and  compared  with 
similar  productions  in  other  languages.  Works  upon  the  authors  will  be 
read  collaterally  by  the  students  and  discussed  with  the  instructor  in  the 
class. 

Eor  Tibullus:  E.  Hiller's  edition  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  1885,  M.  1.60). 
For  Propertius  :  A.  Baehrens'  edition  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1880,  M.  5.60). 

[Course  16.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  the  philosophical 
ideas  which  influenced  Roman  thought.] 

GREEK    AND    LATIN. 

[Course  1.  This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  Etymol- 
ogy, but  is  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  Comparative 
(Historical)  Grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree 
to  Sanskrit  and  to  the  northern  languages.     The  processes  of  language  are 
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studied  in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections,  and  the 
growth  of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates 
for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 

Curtius's  Grundziige  der  Griechischen  Etymologie  (5th  edit.,  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  if.  18. — ),  English  translation  by  Wilkins  in  two  vols.  (Murray, 
London,  305.)  ;  Papillon's  Greek  and  Latin  Inflections  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
$1.50).] 

Course  2.  This  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  in  Classical 
Philology,  but  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  Seniors  who  are  training 
themselves  to  teach  Classics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student 
to  do  independent  work  in  the  study  of  classical  authors,  and  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  philological  questions.  The  students  meet  the  instructor  twice 
a  week  for  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  is  devoted  to  the  text- 
criticism  and  the  interpretation  of  the  authors  selected  for  the  year.  At 
each  meeting  one  student  takes  the  lead,  but  all  are  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  preparation  is  made  chiefly  in  the  Library,  where 
.the  books  needed  are  -reserved  for  the  use  of  students  in  this  course. 
Previous  practice  in  Latin  speaking  is  desirable,  but  is  not  essential  for 
those  who  are  otherwise  qualified. 

Callimachea  edidit  O.  Schneider,  2  vols.,  Leipzig  (Teubner),  1870-73 
(31.  33)  ;  the  first  volume  (M.  11)  is  enough.  P.  Terenti  Afri  Comoediae, 
rec.  et  apparatu  critico  instruxit  Franciscus  Umpfenbach.  Berlin  (Weid- 
mann),  1870  (M.  10). 

HONORS    IN    CLASSICS. 

Second-Year  Honors. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  changes  adopted  in  1885  in  the  special  exami- 
nation for  Second-Year  Honors.  (See  Announcement  of  Instruction  for 
1887-88.)  The  papers  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read 
Greek  and  Latin  will  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  set  in  previous 
years,  but  in  selecting  passages  for  these  papers  the  examiners  will  hence- 
forth restrict  themselves  to  the  authors  named  in  the  Announcement.  The 
candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular  course  of 
his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  these  authors  ;  and  he  is  advised  to  extend 
his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The  reading  of  even  a 
very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some  degree  of  famili- 
arity with  an  author's  style;  and  if  he  ean  command  the  time  for  more 
extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater,  both  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  he  similar  to  those  set  heretofore. 

The  mosl  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  fifth  paper,  which  will 
hereafter  he  similar  to  the  corresponding  paper  in  the  special  examination 
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for  Final  Honors,  and  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general 
knowledge  of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are 
stated  in  the  Announcement.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The  object  of  the  examination  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his  classical  studies  in  a 
proper  way,— whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read  with  accurate  per- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  has 
read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more  full  and  exact ;  if 
he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something  about  the  author 
he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance 
with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The  examination  will  demand 
an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a 
student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the 
beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 
The  following  works  are  recommended  for  this  purpose  :  — 

History.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harpers,  New  York, 
#1.25).  Merivale's  General  History  of  Rome  (Harpers,  $1.25).  Smith's 
Student's  Classical  Dictionary  (Harpers,  $1.25).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80). 

Antiquities.     Smith's  School  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties   (Harpers,  $1.00).      (Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman   and   Greek  An- 
tiquities [Appletons,  New  York,  $3.00]  is  excellent  for  description  and  ' 
illustration  of  material  objects.) 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Edited  by 
Bianchi  (Harpers,  60  cts.). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature  (Harpers, 
$4.00)  or  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Macmillan,  Is.) .  Cruttwell's 
History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50)  or  Schmitz's  History  of 
Latin  Literature  (Putnam  s,  $1.00). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will 
be  sufficient.  (For  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  [Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50]  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar,  revised 
by  Thacher  [Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50]  may  be  consulted.) 

The  examination  on  prescribed  portions  of  certain  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  has  been  discontinued. 

Final  Honors. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  in  the  course  of 
his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  classical 
instructors.    This  thesis  may,  by  the  Regulations,  be  substituted  for  a  part 
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of  his  Forensic  work.     If  written  in  Latin*  it  may  also  be  substituted  for 
the  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Final  Honors. 

In  the  special  examination  for  Final  Honors  the  passages  set  for  transla- 
tion may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  similarly 
extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remaining  subjects 
of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second-Year  Honors  will  be 
expected.     Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy  will  also  be  demanded. 

*  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  will  find  Mr.  Preble  at  his  room  (No.  7  Matthews)  on 
Saturdays  in  October,  when  he  will  be  ready  to  give  them  suggestions  and  guidance  in 
regard  to  their  theses. 
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SANSKRIT    AND    PALI. 

Course  1.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  This  is  intended  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  comparative  philology  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
literature  and  religions  of  India  on  the  other.  It  is  designed  especially  to 
furnish  a  useful  addition  to  the  equipment  of  such  men  as  propose  to  be 
classical  teachers.  A  few  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  para- 
digms of  nouns  and  verbs,  with  practical  exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit 
into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  Eor  these  beginnings,  Perry's 
Primer  is  used.  The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up,  and 
simple  extracts  from  the  Epos  and  from  the  Eables  and  Stories  are  studied. 
A  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  San- 
skrit texts.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  general  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture will  be  made  in  a  series  of  brief  lectures.  By  the  faithful  pursuit  of 
this  course,  a  very  considerable  incidental  knowledge  of  comparative 
grammar  and  of  etymology  is  acquired;  and,  aside  from  this,  the  course 
may  be  made  to  have  a  high  value  as  a  disciplinary  study. 

Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60)  ;  Lanman's  Eeader,  with  text  and 
vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($2.50)  ; 
Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.50).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.-,  Boston. 

Course  2.  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit,  To  this  end  a  series  of 
easy  texts  in  Roman  letters  is  in  course  of  preparation,  for  use  during  the 
first  half-year.  The  second  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  early  or 
Vedic  literature,  beginning  with  the  Vedic  portions  of  the  Reader. 

Course  3.  Sanskrit  Poetry.  Kalidasa's  Lyric,  the  Cloud-Messenger. 
Bhartrihari's  Gnomic  stanzas.  Kalidasa's  Birth  of  the  War-God.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  afore- 
mentioned works  as  literature.     Bombay  editions  will  be  used. 

Course  5.  Pali.  This  is  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history 
of  Buddhism  and  in  Eolk-lore.  Eor  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  Nine  select  Birth-stories  or  Jatakas  will  first 
be  read,  with  the  little  book  of  text  and  vocabulary  by  Mr.  Elwell  of  Am- 
herst. Various  extracts  concerning  the  Life  and  Death  of  Buddha  will 
then  be  taken  up,  in  order  that  these  subjects  maybe  studied  directly  from 
the  canonical  sources. 

The  instructor  conducts  an  informal  exercise  in  cursory  reading  of  the 
literature  one  evening  in  each  week  of  the  second  half-year  at  his  study. 
During  the  years  1886  and  1887,  some  of  the  best  episodes  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  were  read  —  with  reference  chiefly  to  their  literary  character. 
I  he  nucleus  of  a  department  library  has  been  formed,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  dictionaries  and  text-books  are  ready  to  be  put  at  the  disposal 
of  students.  x- 

By  virtue  of  arrangements  recently  made  in  Bombay,  books  may  now 
be  obtained  from  India,  through  the  instructor,  at  from  one  third  to  one 
quarter  of  the  old  London  prices. 
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Description  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Classics  and  Sanskrit. 


1888-89, 


This  account  of  the  courses  in  Classics  and  in  Sanskrit  to  be  given 
during  1888-89  is  intended  to  supplement  the  statement  of  the  Courses 
of  Study  already  published.  Fuller  information,  if  desired,  can  be  had 
of  the  instructors. 

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
among  the  reserved  books  in  the  College  Library.  In  the  statement  of 
prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 


Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
ordering  all  foreign  books  which  will  be  needed  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  before  leaving  Cambridge 
for  the  summer,  as  otherwise  such  books  will  seldom  be  found  in 
this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 


The  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  marked  by  letters  {A,  />,  C, 
D,  E)  are  intended  especially  for  Freshmen. 

An  asterisk  (*)  denotes  that  the  course  cannot  be  taken  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Instructor. 

GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows.  B  or  C  may  prop- 
erly he  supplemented  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  Either  1  or  2  is  a 
proper  introduction  to  G,  8,  or  9  ;  G  is  a  proper  introduction  to  8  or  9,  and 
8  to  13.  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  1  or  5  could  be  added  with  advantage. 
It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the 
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dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  One  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  while  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the 
dramatists,  and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for 
candidates  for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek 
courses,  one  of  which  should  be  8. 

Course  A.  Herodotus  (Selections).  —  Homer  (Selections  from  Books  L- 
XII.  of  the  Iliad).  — Reading  at  sight.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11. 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  the  Ele- 
mentary Greek  in  the  examination  for  admission.  It  cannot  be 
counted  for  Honors. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Reader).  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  grammar,  to  Greek  History,  and  to  instruction 
in  reading  the  easier  parts  of  Herodotus  at  sight.  The  Iliad  will  be  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will 
receive  due  notice,  the  main  end  in  view  will  be  the  attainment  of  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Homeric  dialect,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give 
the  power  of  translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Seymour's 
Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I.-III.  (Qinn  &  Co.,  in  paper  cover  $1.10,  bound 
$1.40).  Teubner  text  of  Iliad,  I.-XII.  (Leipzig,  5th  edition,  M.  —.75). 
Seymour's  Introduction  to  the  Language  and  Verse  of  Homer,  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover  60  cts.,  bound  75  cts.). 

Course  B.  Lysias  (Selected  Orations). — Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).— 
Homer  (Odyssey,  Books  VII. -XII. ).— Euripides  (Medea).— 
Reading  at  sight.  — Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  12.     Professors  Allen  and  Wright,  and  Dr.  Morgan. 

Course  C.  Lysias  (Selected  Orations). — Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).— 
Homer  (Odyssey,  Books  I.-VL).  —Aristophanes  (Clouds).— 
Reading  at  sight.  —  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  3.     Professors  Allen  and  Wright,  and  Dr.  Morgan. 

Lectures.  —  Six  introductory  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Freshmen  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two  on 
Socrates  and  Plato,  by  Professor  Goodwin,  two  on  Homer,  by 
Professor  Wright,  and  two  on  the  Greek  Drama,  by  Professor 
J.  W.  White. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  parallel  courses  and  cannot  both  be  taken  by 
the  same  student. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  presented  Advanced 
Greek  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in 
Course  A  in  their  Freshman  year.  They  cannot  be  counted  for 
Final  Honors,  but  either  of  them  may  be  counted  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 
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B  and  C  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though  with 
some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.  In  each  the  study  of  Homer  is  continued,  a  beginning  is  made 
of  the  study  of  Athenian  oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  intro- 
duced to  the  works  of  Plato  through  the  Apology  and  the  Crito,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  equally  in  both  courses  to  reading  at  sight  and  to  the 
more  important  points  in  Greek  Syntax. 

Two  sections  of  course  C  will  probably  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  one  of  which  will  recite  at  9  o'clock  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  for 
the  accommodation  of  students  to  whom  the  afternoon  hour  is  incon- 
venient. 

Stevens's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper 
cover,  $1.10  ;  bound,  $1.40).  Merry's  school  edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey, 
Bks.  I.-XII.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  90  cts.).  Allen's  edition  of 
the  Medea  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Humphrey's  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover,  $1.10;  bound,  $1.40). 
White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  III.  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston).  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.50).     Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  G2-08  (for  reference). 

Course  E.  Greek  Composition  (First  Course).  —  Sidgwick's  Introduction 
(Parts  I.  and  II).  —  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses.  Half-course. 
Mon.,  and  alternate  Fri.,  at  2.     Dr.  Morgan. 

Course  E  may  he  counted   for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors. 

Course  E  will  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those  who  take 
Courses  B  or  C  The  Friday  exercises  will  he  devoted  to  a  study  of 
Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  with  practical  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  needs  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the  work 
will  he  of  especial  value  to  those  intending  to  he  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  all  of  whom  should  keep  up  their  practice  in  Composition 
during  the  Freshman  year. 

More  elementary  instruction  will  he  given  in  this  course  to  Freshmen 
who  have  not  presented  (I reek  Composition  for  admission. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  ((Jinn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, $1 .50).  Goodwin's  Creek  Moods  ;nid  Tenses  ((Jinn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
■L.50). 

Course  1.  Andocides  (Orations).  —  Demosthenes  (Philippics).  —  Greek 
Lyric  Poetry  (Selections).  —  Euripides  ( Ihicchae  and  Alcestis). 
—  Reading  at  sight.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Dr.  Morgan. 


Course  2.  Sophocles  'Antigone).  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus). — Thucy- 
dides  (Book  VI). — Aristophanes  (Acharnians  and  Peace). — 
Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  J.  W. 
White. 
Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor, 
be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Course  1  continues  the  study,  begun  in  the  Freshman  year,  of  Athenian 
Oratory  and  of  Euripides,  and  introduces  the  student  to  the  Greek  Lyric 
poets.  Under  the  orators  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  striking 
events  of  history  as  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  the  multilation  of 
the  Hermae,  and  the  struggle  against  King  Philip.  Course  2  presents  an 
interesting  period  of  the  history  of  Greece,  as  described  by  its  greatest 
historian,  and  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets.  Less 
time  will  be  devoted  to  prose  than  in  previous  years.  The  plays  will 
occupy  three  quarters  of  the  year's  work.  This  course  will  furnish 
proper  preparation  to  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics.  In 
both  courses,  in  the  choice  of  the  authors  to  be  read  and  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  regard  has  been  had  to  stu- 
dents who  may  not  be  able  to  read  Greek,  under  instruction,  beyond  the 
Sophomore  year. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  each  course  both  by  the  method  of  recita- 
tion, so  far  as  to  test  the  proper  preparation  of  each  lesson,  and  by  lect- 
ures. The  class  will  be  expected  to  prepare  carefully  in  advance  the 
lessons  assigned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Greek  text  rapidly  into 
idiomatic  English,  to  interpret  it,  and  to  read  it  aloud  properly.  The 
lectures  will  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  passages  of  especial  textual 
or  grammatical  difficulty,  to  a  consideration  of  the  connexion  of  the 
thought,  to  the  necessary  explanation  of  historical  and  mythological  refer- 
ences and  of  antiquities,  —  including,  in  the  plays,  a  full  explanation  of 
the  scenic  action,  and  in  the  plays  and  lyrics  such  treatment  of  the  metres 
as  will  make  it  possible  for  the  class  to  read  the  text  aloud  intelligently, 
—  and  to  a  brief  account  of  the  writers  and  their  works  and  of  their  place 
in  literature.  Courses  of  reading  will  be  marked  out  for  the  class  in 
Grote's  and  Curtius's  Histories  of  Greece,  and  in  Miiller's  and  Maliaffy's 
Histories  of  Greek  Literature.  There  will  be  constant  practice  in  trans- 
lation at  sight,  both  written  and  oral,  in  order  to  develop  the  students' 
power  of  reading  independently  of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Course  1.  Teubner  text  of  Andocides,  edition  of  Blass  (Leipzig, 
M.  1.20).  Tarbell's  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.00).  Anthologia  Lyrica,  Bergk  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3).  Euripides, 
Bacchantes,  Beckwith  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover  95  cts.,  bound 
$  1.25).     Alcestis,  Jerram  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  60  cts.).     White's 


Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  III.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston). 

Course  2.  D'Ooge's  Antigone  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover 
$1.10,  bound  $1.40).  Allen's  Prometheus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper 
cover  95  cts.,  bound  $1.25.  White's  Thucydides  VI.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
in  paper  cover  $1.10,  bound  $1.40),  Merry's  Acharnians  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York,  50  cts.).  Paley's  Peace  (London,  Bell  &  Daldy,  4s.  6d.). 
White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV.  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston). 

Course  3.  Greek  Composition  (Second  Course) . — Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose 
Composition  (Part  III.).  —  Oral  Exercises.  Half-course.  Mon., 
at  2.     Professor  Wright. 

This  course  is  necessary  for  Second-Year  Honors.  The  final  examina- 
tion is  identical  with  the  Second-Year  Honor  examination  in  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  cor- 
rected, and  there  will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from 
Greek  into  English. 

Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50). 

CourseS.  Herodotus  (Books  I. -IV.).  — Xenophon  (Oeconomicus). 
3fon.,  Wed.,  Fit.,  at  2.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  facility  in  rapid  and  accurate  reading. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  read  larger  amounts  outside  of  the  class- 
room, and  will  be  frequently  examined  on  the  work  thus  done.  The  class 
hours  will  be  devoted  not  only  to  such  examination,  but  to  instruction  in 
the  language  by  question  and  answer,  and  to  lectures  on  History  and 
Ancient  Life.  The  course,  however,  is  neither  grammatical  nor  historical. 
Grammar  and  History  are  taught  as  helps  to  reading,  and  the  test  of  suc- 
cess will  be  ability  to  read  accurately.  The  course  is  intended  equally  for 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes. 

Stein's  text  edition  of  Herodotus,  Vol.  I.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.70)  ; 
Stein's  Summary  of  the*  Dialect  of  Herodotus  ((Jinn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
15  cts.);  Dindorf's  text  edition  of  the  Opera  Minora  of  Xenophon 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M. — .90). 

Course  6.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  False  Lega- 
tion, and  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon).  —  Lyeurgus  (Against 
Leocrates).  —  Aeschylus   (Seven   against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles 

(Electra).  —  Aristophanes    (Frogs).        7V.,     7V/.,    Sat.,    at    10. 
Professor  \Vi;n,ii  i  . 

In  this  course  the  work  for  the  first  half-year  will  centre  about  Demo- 
sthenes as   statesman   and  as  orator.      The   period  of  Athenian   history   of 


which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  are  the  most  striking  figures  will  be 
systematically  studied  in  connexion  with  reading  of  the  speeches.  Parts 
of  the  oration  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Derao- 
sthenes's  Oration  on  the  Crown.  The  art  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator, 
especially  as  illustrated  in  this  speech,  will  be  studied  in  detail,  and  lect- 
ures will  be  given  on  the  oratorical  studies  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  par- 
ticular on  the  orators  of  the  Fourth  Century  b.c.    - 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  and  the  Battle 
of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote  should  be 
read,  if  possible,  before  beginning  to  study  the  orators;  and  Chapters 
89  and  90  should  afterwards  be  studied  in  all  their  details  in  con- 
nexion with  the  orations.  The  corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's 
History  of  Greece  (Book  VII.,  Ch.  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with 
great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read. 

These  plays  will  be  studied  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and 
the  history  of  literature.  The  literary  tradition  of  the  ancients  on 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  (scholia,  mss.,  etc.)  will  receive  treatment  and 
the  students  will  be  encouraged  to  make  independent  use  of  it  in  the  study 
of  the  Septem  and  of  the  Electra. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Westermann's  edition,  with  German  notes, 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.50), 
or  Holmes's  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demosthenes  de  Falsa  Legatione, 
Shilleto's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.), 
or  Heslop's  (Kivingtons,  6s.).  Bekker's  complete  text  of  Demosthenes 
(B.  Tauchnitz,  M.  3.75).  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  Weidner's  edition, 
with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.80),  or  Champlin's,  with  English  notes 
(Sever,  Cambridge,  $1.25);  Franke's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teub- 
ner,  M.  —.90).  Lycurgus,  Against  Leocrates,  Rehdantz's  edition,  with 
German  notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.25).  Flagg's  Septem  of  Aeschy- 
lus (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00),  Verrall's  Seven  against  Thebes  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75),  or  Ritsehl's  Aeschyli  Septem  adversus 
Thebas  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3).  Jahn's  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
edited  by  Michaelis  (Marcus,  Bonn,  1872,  M.  3.60).  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes, Kock's  edition,  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.50),  Merry's, 
with  English  notes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  50  cts.),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell, 
&  Co.,  4s.  (id.).  Chapters  20-25,  27,  and  28  of  Muller's  History  of  Greek 
Literature  should  be  read. 


Course  7.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Third  Course). —Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  —Translation  of  specimens  of  standard  English 
(rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Weight. 

Course  7  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3. 
It  may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course 
m  each  year.  It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two 
years,  counting  as  a  half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

This  is  the  highest  course  in  Greek  Composition,  and  is  important  for 
Candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics.  The  exercises  will  be  of  three 
kinds,  viz.  :  minute  study  of  passages  selected  from  Demosthenes  (first 
half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as  models  for  style;  translation 
into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English  writers  (historical  and 
philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously  made  from  the  Greek; 
original  composition  in  Greek  on  suggested  themes. 

Ko  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

Course  4.  The  Plays  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  Scenic  and 
Private  Antiquities.  Fri. ,  2-4,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

Course  1  is  open  to  those  who  have  received  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics  and  to  graduates.  Others  who  wish  to  elect  it  must 
first  consult  with  the  Instructor. 

This  course  will  be  devoted,  first,  to  a  rapid  hut  careful  reading  of  the 
extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  amounting  to  15,286  verses;  and  secondly, 
to  an  investigation  of  the  contribution  which  Aristophanes  makes  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks. 

The  plays,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Pirds,  with  which  the  year's  work 
will  begin,  and  which  it  will  ho  assun.e.l  each  men. her  of  the  course  has 
read,  will  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  and  the  students'  reading  will 

proceed  at  the  rate  of  500  verses  each  week.  The  students'  reading  of 
each  play  will  he  finished  before  the  Instructor  begins  to  lecture  upon  it. 
The  Instructor  will  describe  the  scene  of  each  play,  translate  it  at  the 
rate  of  500  verses  an  hour,  adding  the  necessary  stage  directions  and  ex- 
planation*, and  then  note  in  order  each  reference  to  private  life,  and  give 
the  required  explanations  and  references  to  authorities.  From  time  to 
time,  especially  in  the  second  half-year,  he  will  summarize  results, 
anticipating  the  facts  contained  in  plays  that  are  to  follow,  and  show  what 
information  about  each  department  of  the  subject  of  private  antiquities, 
such  as  house-furniture,  meals,  dress,  marriage,  etc.,  is  derived  from 
Aristophanes.      He   will   give    at    the    beginning  a   division  of  the  general 


subject  into  parts,  under  which,  as  headings,  the  single  facts  will  be  grouped 
as  they  are  collected.  The  examinations  in  the  course  will  consist  first,  of 
the  translation  of  passages  selected  from  plays  which  have  previously  been 
read;  secondly,  at  the  student's  option,  either  of  the  explanation  of  the 
references  to  private  antiquities  occurring  in  designated  passages  of  plays 
already  studied,  or  a  brief  essay  on  some  single  department  of  private 
antiquities  selected  by  the  student  from  a  list  of  three  subjects  proposed 
by  the  Instructor. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  write  during  the  year 
one  or  more  theses,  according  to  the  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal,  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  his  investigation  of  some  department  of  private 
antiquities.  The  subjects  of  these  theses  will  be  assigned  by  the  Instructor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  course  shall  take 
more  of  the  student's  time  than  a  full  course  ordinarily  requires,  namely, 
from  nine  to  twelve  hours  eacli  week.  When  it  is  completed,  he  not  only 
will  have  read  the  complete  extant  works  of  a  great  writer,  but  also  will 
have  obtained  a  trustworthy  conception  of  the  course  of  daily  life  at 
ancient  Athens. 

The  Instructor  will  translate  from  Meineke's  text  of  Aristophanes  (B. 
Tauchnitz,  2  vol.,  8°,  Leipzig,  1860,  M.  2.70).  He  will  consider  the  question 
of  the  text  of  the  plays  only  so  far  as  this  affects  the  determination  of  facts 
relating  to  private  life.  The  student  would  do  well  to  have  at  hand  also 
Guhl  &  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Becker's  Charicles,  and 
some  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (see  the  description  of  books  of  reference 
added  to  Course  10  below)  ;  or,  instead  of  these,  if  he  is  able  to  read 
German,  K.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen  Privatalterthiimer, 
revised  by  HugoBlumner  (Tubingen,  1882,  Mohr,  third  edition,  M.  10. — ). 
If  he  desires  to  use  annotated  editions  in  his  reading  of  the  plays,  the  follow- 
ing partial  list  will  give  him  information  as  to  what  books  are  easily  avail- 
able. All  the  books  here  named,  and  all  others  to  which  reference  may 
be  made,  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  course,  either  in 
Sever  25  or  in  the  College  Library. 

Merry's  Acharnians,  Clouds,  Frogs,  Knights  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
each  50  cts. ,  except  the  last,  75  cts. ) .  Green'^  Acharnians  and  Knights  (one 
vol.),  Clouds,  Wasps,  (Kivmgtons,  London,  4s.,  3s.  6d.,  3s.  6$.).  Green's 
Birds,  Plutus,  Frogs  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  each  90  cts.).  Green's  Peace 
(Longmans,  London,  3s.  6c?.).  Paley's  Acharnians,  Peace,  Frogs  (Bell  & 
Sons,  London,  each  4s.  0>d.).  Humphreys'  Clouds  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
cloth,  $1.40,  paper  $1.10).  Felton's  Birds  and  Clouds  (Allyn,  Boston, 
each  $1.10).  Mitchell's  Acharnians,  Wasps,  Knights,  Clouds,  Frogs 
(Murray,  London,  1835-39,  each  10s.). 

Kock's  Wolken,  Kitter,  Frosche,  Vogel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  each  M. 
1.80,  except  the  last,  M.  2.40).    W.  Kibbeck's  Acharner  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 


M.  6.80)  and  Hitter  (Guttentag,  Berlin,  31.  6.50),  each  with  a  German 
translation.     Teuffel's  Wolken  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50). 

Miiller's  Acharnenses  (Riimpler,  Hannover,  31.  4).  Kichter's  Yespae 
(Schneider,  Berlin,  31.  6)  and  Pax  (Mcolai,  Berlin,  31.  6).  Enger's  Ly- 
sistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusae,  with  the  Scholia  (Konig,  Bonn,  each  M. 
3).  Blaydes's  Thesmophoriazusae,jLysistrata,:Ecclesiazusae.  Ares,  Pax, 
Plutus,  Acharnenses,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes  and  the  Scholia 
(TVaisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  1880-87,  31.  5. — ,  6. — ,  4. — ,  10. — ,  6. — , 
9,—,  10.—).  Dindorfs  Complete  Edition  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1835-38.  Text  of  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vol.,  $2.75.  Xotes,  1  vol.  in 
2  parts,  82.75.     Scholia,  1  vol.  in  3  parts,  85.00). 

Course  8.     Plato  (Republic).—  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I. -IV.  and  X.). 
Ta.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin. 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  authors  read.  This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for 
Final  Honors  in  Classics.  It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in 
Philosophy. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connexion  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Republic, 
the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  heing  explained  in  lectures. 
The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special 
attention.  Zeller's  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  Translation, 
Vols.  I.  and  II.)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  he  read  hefore  be- 
ginning the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  he  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exami- 
nations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner, Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teuhner,  31.  1.50). 
An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President  Warren  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  two  vols.  32s.),  or 
lekker's  text  C.  Reimer,  Berlin,  31.  2.—).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray, 
London,  three  vols..  47s.  Gd.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  London,  18s.) 
are  useful  for  reference.  The  more  expensive  hooks  will  be  found  at  the 
Library. 
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Course  9.  Aeschylus  (Agamemnon and  Eumenides). — Pindar  (Selections 
from  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes). — Aristotle  (Poetics  and 
Selections  from  the  Rhetoric).  Too.,  Th.,  Sat. ,  at  10.  Professor 
Goodwin. 

This  will  be  a  full  course  in  1888-89.  It  is  adapted  to  the  proficiency 
of  good  scholars  who  have  taken  Course  2,  6,  or  8.  In  reading  Aeschylus 
due  attention  will  be  paid  to  questions  of  text  criticism,  although  the 
course  will  be  chiefly  of  a  literary  character. 

Paley's  Aeschylus,  complete  in  one  volume  (Bell,  London,  18s.).  Sidg- 
wick's  Agamemnon  and  Eumenides  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  each 
75  cts.).  Gildersleeve's  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  (Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Seymour's  Selected  Odes  of  Pindar  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.55).  Miiller  &  Donaldson's  History  of  the  Literature 
of  Ancient  Greece,  in  three  volumes  (Longmans,  London,  21s.),  the 
chapters  on  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  Notice  of  editions  of  Aristotle  will 
be  given  during  the  year. 

[Course  10.     The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.     Mon.,  Wed., 
and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor 
J.  W.  White.] 
Omitted  in  1888-89.     To  be  given  in  1889-1890. 

[This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years,  and  is  intended  for 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  The  Instructor  will  explain  in  a 
simple  and  elementary  way,  hut  systematically,  how  the  ancient  Athen- 
ians lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  these 
were  furnished;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  heal  and  feet,  and  per- 
sonal ornaments ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  fun- 
eral rites,  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops, 
exports  and  imports  ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them;  their  coun- 
try life  ;  their  means  of  conveyance  ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned, 
and  rigged;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.,  etc.  The 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts 
of  works  of  ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon.  Lectures  will 
be  given  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  ;  Fridays  will  be  devoted  to  illustra- 
tion by  means  of  the  stereopticon  and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be 
required  to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
Instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English; 
but  the  Instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
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French  and  German  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  Sever  25  or  in  the  College  Library.  Each  member  of  the  course 
will  be  requiredto  write  two  shorttheses,  involving  elementary  investigation. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (Harper  &Bros.,  New  York,  $4.25). 
Guhl&Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $2.50),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben 
der  Griechen  and  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  13.—).  Becker's  Chari- 
cles  (Longmans,  London,  7s.  6d.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  as 
revised  either  by  K.  F.  Hermann  (3  Bde.,  1854,  Fleischer,  Leipzig, 
M.  16.50),  or  by  H.  G611  (3  Ble.,  Calvary,  Berlin,  31.  18.—).] 

[Course  12.     Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.)-  —  Studies 
in  Institutions  and  in  Biography.  —Lectures,  with  collateral  read- 
ing and  theses.     3fon.,  Wed.,  Fri„  at  12.     Professor  Wright.] 
Omitted  in  1888-89. 
[The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  connected  and  vivid  view  of 
Greek   History,  especially   in   the   Fiftli   and   Fourtli   centuries  B.C.,  as 
reflected  in  the  development  of  institutions  and  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  leading  figures  in  politics,  in    literature,  and  in    art.      The   sources 
of  the  history,  literary  and  monumental,  points  in  chronology,  and  other 
related  topics  will   receive   incidental  treatment,    and  the  endeavor  will 
constantly  be  made  not  only  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  class  to 
approach  the  subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  form 
independent  conclusions,  so  far  as  may  lie,  on  disputed  questions. 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  occasional  eonferences  ;  but 
each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  examination 
parts  of  the  hooks  named  below  and  of  other  works  of  reference  in  Eng- 
lish, and  to  submit  one  or  two  theses  on  selected  topics  demanding  a- 
certain  amount  of  independent  research'.  The  books  of  reference  will  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  Sever  25  or  in  the  College  Library. 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  at  sight  fluently  and  to  use  German  works  of 
reference  will  be  found  valuable,  hut  by  no  means  essential. 
This  course  is  not  given  in  Consecutive  years. 

Cox,  General  History  of  Greece  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  .$1.25). 
Peter,  Zeittafeln  zur  griechischen  Geschichte,  6th  edition,  1886  (YVaisen- 
haus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  M.  L50;  5th  edition,  translated  by  Chawnur, 
Marmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  Histories  of  Greece  by  Duncker 
(translated  by  Alleyne,  Bentley  &  Son,  London,  15s.),  by  Grote  (English 
edition,  VI  vols.,  Little  &  Brown,  Boston,  $1L40;  American  edition,  12 
vols.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $18.00),  and  by  Curtius  (translated  by 
Ward,  5  vols.,  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  .$10.00).  Busolt,  Griechische 
Geschichte  his  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaironeia,  1st  part,  1885,  2nd  part,  1888 
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(Perthes,  Gotha,  31.  24).  Schafer,  Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griechi- 
scben  Geschichte,  3d  edition,  1882  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  2.40).  Hicks, 
Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  1882  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $2.75).  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenic!,  2  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $17.00).] 

*  Course  16.  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. —Inscriptions,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Archaeology  and  History.  —  Practical  Exercises. 
Half-course.  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor, 
Mon.,  at  10  {second  half-year).     Professor  Wright. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions,  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology,  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabet,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history  and 
to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ;  important  examples 
will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exercises  will  be  held  at 
which  inedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions  will  be  treated  by 
instructor  and  students. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  inscriptions  will  be  obtained  which  may  prove 
useful  not  only  to  students  in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  visit 
Greek  lands,  especially  as  members  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens. 

Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England, 
University  Press,  1st  part,  1887,  18s.).  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum 
Graecarum  antiquissimarum  (Reimer,  1883,  31.  4).  Droysen,  Sylloge 
inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878,  31.  6).  Dittenberger,  Sylloge 
inscriptionum  Graecarum  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  31.  16). 
This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1889-90. 

[Course  11.  History  of  Greek  Literature. —Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students'  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor 
Allen.  ] 

Omitted  in  1888-89.     To  be  given  in  1889-90. 

*  Oourse  13.  Aristotle  (Politics) .  Half-course.  Wed. ,  2-4  {second  half- 
year).     Professor  Goodwin. 

As  much  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  be  read  as  the  time  allows ; 
and  various  topics  will  be  assigned  for  discussion,  suggested  by  the  text 
or  by  the  editions  of  Jowett,  Newman,  and  Susemihl,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Library. 
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♦Course  14.  Thucydides  (Selections  from  the  Speeches  and  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  Narrative).  Half -course.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12 
{second  half-year) .     Professor  Goodwin. 

In  this  course  the  speeches  and  other  more  difficult  parts  of  Thucydides, 
so  far  as  time  will  permit,  will  be  read  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  advanced 
students.  Those  who  take  it  should  have  an  edition  of  the  whole  of  Thu- 
cydides (Classen's  and  Kriiger's  are  recommended) ,  and  should  be  able  to 
consult  Greek  and  German  authorities  without  difficulty.  It  is  hoped  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  read  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  Thucydides 
rluring  the  year. 

[*  Course  15.     The  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens,  illustrated 
by  the  Legal  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  other  Attic  Orators. 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Professor  Goodwin.] 
Omitted  in  1888-89. 

[In  Course  15,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Political  and  (especially) 
he  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and  parts  of  various  legal  orations  of  De- 
nosthenes  will  be  read,  to  illustrate  different  points  in  Attic  law.  Students 
should  have  a  complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Bekker's  is  recommended) 
ind  be  able  to  consult  Greek  and  German  authorities  freely.  Meier  and 
Pthomann's  Attischer  Process  (reserved  in  the  Library)  will  be  the  basis 
)f  the  discussion  of  Attic  Law  ;  and  Hermann's  Staatsalterthiimer  and 
Schumann's  Griechische  Alterthumer  will  be  important  books  of  reference 
(or  the  Political  Antiquities.] 

'Course   17.     Syntax    of   the    Greek   Moods    and    Tenses.      Half-course. 
Wed.,  2-4  (first  half-year).     Professor  Goodwin. 

This  half-course  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  various  construc- 
ions  of  the  Greek  moods  and  tenses. 


LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  in  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  will  be  chiefly 
irected  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
ranslate,  — though  translation  will  not  be  neglected,  —  as  to  recognize 
:ie  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  understanding  of 
ie  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to  discriminate  readily 
etween  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the  exact  significance  of  construe- 
on,  idiom,  and  arrangement,  —  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough 
udy  and  practice.  In  this  training,  translation  will  be  used  more  to  test 
ie  accuracy  of  the  student's  work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.     The  object 
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will  rather  be  to  emancipate  him  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding 
the  thought,  on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  I 
Latin  methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to 
his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  will  he  such  as  deal 
with  a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumbering  the  student's 
progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar  allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  correct 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin  Classics, 
reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression 
as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

(b)  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  select  some  subject  for  investigation, 
and  make  the  reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.     Such  a 
subject  may  be  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities;  or  in  Latin  gram- 
mar ;  or  it  may  be  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  j 
or  from  a  philological  point  of  view ;  and  in  many  other  ways  a  reading  | 
knowledge  of  the  language  may  be  used  for  scientific  investigation. 

Opportunities  for  investigation  in  some  of  the  directions  indicated  are 
offered  in  the  courses  now  announced  ;  and  as  the  courses  of  this  class  are 
changed  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  for  other  subjects 
in  the  future.  The  direct  results  of  these  investigations  must  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  small ;  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in 
teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  milking  him  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which 
he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

[Course  A.  Cicero  (Selected  Orations).  —Virgil  (Aeneid,  Books  VIII., 
IX.).  — Sallust  (Jugurtha).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11.-] 
Course  A  will  not  be  given  in  1888-89.  Students  who  offer  only 
the  Elementary  Latin  for  admission,  and  who  wish  to  continue 
the  study  of  Latin,  will  be  provided  for  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  giving  notice  of  their  choice  of  electives. 

Course  i?.  Cicero  (De  Inventione  and  Pro  Murena) .  —  Livy  (Books 
XXI.  and  XXII. ).  —Terence  (Adelphoe  and  Andria).  —  Reading 
at  sight.      Tu  ,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Preble. 
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Course  C.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia  and  Pro  Sestio).  — Livy  (Books  VII. 
and  VIII.). — Terence  (Phormio  and  Heautontiniorumenos). — 
Beading  at  sight.  3fon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Professor  Green- 
ough. 

Course  D.  {Advanced  Course  for  Freshmen.)  Livy  (Books  XXI.  and 
XXII.).  —  Cicero  (De  Senectute ;  De  Amicitia).  — Terence 
(Andria).  —  Plautus  (Miles  Gloriosus).  —  Beading  at  sight.  Tu., 
Tin..,  Sat.,  at  10.     Brofessor  Allen. 

Courses  B,  C,  and  D  cannot  he  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  any 
one  of  them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  C.  Freshmen  who  have  passed  on  the  Advanced  Latin 
in  the  examination  for  admission,  and  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of 
Latin  in  College,  will  elect  either  Course  B  or  Course  C  (but  see  under 
Course  D,  below).  These  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors 
will  be  read,  and  similar  methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  will  be  to 
give  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  set  forth  above.  Attention  will  constantly  be  given  to  read- 
ing aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  thought  intelligible. 

(For  Course  B)  Cicero.  Pro  Murena  and  De  Inventione  :  the  Taueh- 
nitz  text  edition  (M.  —.45).  Livy  :  the  Teubner  text.  Vol.  II.  (M.  1.20). 
Terence,  for  Andria:  Tauchnitz  text  edition  (C.  Dziatzko,  1884,  M.  1.20)  ; 
for  Adelphoe  :  text,  with  stage  directions,  by  EL  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  30  cts.). 

(For  Course  C)  Cicero.  Pro  Sestio  and  De  Amicitia:  the  Tauchnitz 
text  edition.  Livy:  the  Teubner  text  edition,  Vol.  II.  (if.  1.20).  Ter- 
ence, for  Phormio:  text,  with  .stage  directions,  by  II.  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  30  cts.)  ;  for  Heautontimorumenos,  Tauchnitz  text  edition  (J/. 
1.20).      (C.  Dziatzko,  1884.) 

Course  I).  The  course  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  have  already 
acquired  the  training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B 
and  Cto  impart.  These  Avill  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  begin- 
ning- of  the  year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the 
admission  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight:  but  the  list 
will  be  subsequently  revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or 
C  to  />,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency 
afforded  by  their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  'included  by  tlie 
student  in  his  choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  I),  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject-matter,  than  in 
bourses  B  and  c. 

The  text-books  will  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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Students  who  have  passed  in  Course  I),  or  who  have  attained  distin. 
guished  credit  in  B  or  C,  will  be  qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is 
intended  for  those  who  pass  in  B  or  C.  Neither  Course  1  nor  Course  2  is 
open  to  any  student  who  has  already  taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken 
any  of  the  following  courses. 

Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be 
taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Course  1.  Pliny  (Selected  Letters).  —Tacitus  (Histories).  —  Horace 
(Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed..  Fri.,  at 
10.     Professor  Lane. 

Course  1  has  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is  concerned, 
with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  study  of 
Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  It  will  introduce  them  to  two  or  three 
of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will  extend  the  range  of  their 
reading  to  a  period,  — the  so-called  Silver  age, —and  to  a  department  of 
Latin  literature, —lyric  poetry,  — on  which  they  have  not  before  entered. 
The  instruction,  however,  will  keep  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  student's  com- 
mand of  the  language  will  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  reading  the 
Latin  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny ;  the  latter  part  will  be  occupied  with  Horace's 
lyric  poems,  in  which  the  study  will  be  largely  literary,  and  will  dwell 
more  on  the  subject-matter. 

The  Teubner  text  editions  are  recommended  for  the  prose  works. 
Tacitus  :  Halm's  fourth  edition,  Vol.  II.  (M.  1.20).  Pliny  :  Keil's  edition 
(if.  1.20).     Horace:  O.  Keller's  edition  (M.  1.  — ). 

Course  2.  Pliny  (Selected  Letters).  Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations).— 
Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).— Reading  at  sight.  Tu,.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  9.     Mr.  C.  P.  Paricek. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  taken  B  or  C.  It  will 
serve  as  a  preparation  for  further  reading,  or  as  a  conclusion  of  Latin 
study  for  those  who  have  obtained  some  ability  in  reading.  The  year's 
work  will  begin  with  Pliny.  The  Tusculan  Disputations  will  follow  as  an 
introduction  to  philosophical  Latin.  The  second  half-year  Avill  be  devoted 
to  the  literary  study  of  Horace's  Odes.  For  Pliny  and  Horace  the  same 
editions  are  recommended  as  in  Latin  1 :  for  Cicero,  the  Tauchnitz  text 
edition. 

A  student  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  courses 
thus  far  described,  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  one  of  the  literary  courses 
4  and  6,  and,  after  one  of  these,  Course  8 ;  or  to  devote  himself  to  the 
special  study  of  any  of  the  topics  treated  in  Courses  10,  12,  13,  14,  and  lfi, 
and  in  the  courses  under  the  head  of  '  Greek  and  Latin.' 
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Course  4.  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).  Half-coarse.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  9  (second  half-year).     Professor  Greenotjgh. 

This  is  a  half-course,  devoted  exclusively  to  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles  (including  the  Ars  Poetica).  Attention  will  be  directed  largely 
to  the  subject-matter,  and  especially  to  the  connexion  of  thought;  and  the 
student  will  be  expected  not  merely  to  read  and  translate  the  text,  but  to 
study  each  poem  as  a  whole,  tracing  the  underlying  current  of  thought, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  several  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  the  main 
theme.  In  connection  with  the  Satires  the  whole  subject  of  Roman  Satire 
will  be  treated  in  lectures. 

Kiessling's  edition  of  the  Satires  (Epistles  not  yet  finished)  is  recom- 
mended to  students  who  can  read  German;  to  others,  Greenough's  edition 
of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25). 

Course  (5.  Tacitus  (Annals,  Books  I.-VL).  —  Juvenal.  — Martial  (Se- 
lected Epigrams).  —  Reading  at  sight.  —  Capes's  Early  Roman 
Empire.     Mon  ,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Smith. 

This  course  includes  some  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus;  in  the  second  half-year  the  subject  of  their 
stu  ly  will  he  Roman  life  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  as  portrayed 
by  Juvenal  and  Martial.  Students  who  elect  this  course  are  advise  1  to 
procure  and  read  Capes's  Early  Roman  Empire  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Students  who  wish  to  undertake  a  more  extended  study  of  the 
subjects  of  the  course  may  read  with  advantage  Merivale's  History  of 
the  Romans,  Chapters  XLII.-LXIV. ,  ami  Fi  iedliinder's  Sittengeschichte 
Roms,  both  of  which  will  he  reserved  in  the  Library. 

Tacitus:  Nipperdey's  edition  revised  by  Andressen  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
Vol.  I.  M.  3. — )  is  recommended  to  students  who  can  read  German.- 
Others  are  advised  to  procure  Fnrneanx's  edition  of  Hooks  I. -VI.  (Mac- 
mdlan,  $4.50)  or  Halm's  fourth  edition  of  the  text  (Teubner,  Vol.  I. 
M.  1.20),  with  Furneaux's  abridged  edition,  containing  Books  I. -IV. 
(Macmillan,  $1.25).  Juvenal:  Wei  door's  edition  (Teubner,  M.  3.75)  or 
C.  F.  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  —.46).  Martial:  Select  Epigrams, 
edited  by  Pa  ley  and  Stone  (Whittaker  &  Co.,  London,  6s.  M.).  Roman 
History  (The  Early  Empire),  by  W.  W.  Capes,  in  Cox  and  Sankey's 
"Epochs  of  Ancient  History"  (Longmans,  London,  2.s\  (hL). 

Course  8.  Plautns  (five  plays).  —  Cicero  (Brutus).  —  Catullus  (Selec- 
tions). —  Lucretius  (Books  [.-III.,  with  selections  from  IV.,  V., 
and  VI  ).     Mon  ,   Wed  ,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Lank. 

Course  s  is  adapted    for  students   wdio   have  taken   Course  (!,  and  is 
important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  ("lassies. 
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In  this  course  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican  period  will 
be  read.  Plautus  and  Lucretius  will  occupy  the  class  during  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  these  they  will  read  some  part 
of  Cicero's  writings. 

Munro's  text  edition  of  Lucretius  (Harpers,  New  York,  50  cts.),  the 
Teubner  text  of  Plautus,  and  the  Tauchnitz  text  of  Cicero  are  recommended. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  three  courses  in  Com- 
position are  provided.  Of  these,  Course  E  is  intended  to  be  taken  with 
Course  B,  C,  or  Z>;  Course  3,  with  Course  1  or  2.  By  taking  Course  1 
the  student  may  continue  his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

Course  E.  Latin  Composition.  Half-course.  Wed.,  at  3,  and  another 
hour  to  be  determined  by  the  Instructor.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 
Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  admission.  The 
second  hour  need  be  taken  but  once  a  fortnight. 

Course  3.  Latin  Composition  (Second  Course).  Half-course.  Th  at 
2.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept 
constantly  in  view.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of 
exercises.  The  Final  examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  7.  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selections 
from  classical  prose  as  models. —Translation  into  Latin  prose. 
—  Verse  composition.  Mon.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor 
Preble. 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3  or  who 
otherwise  satisfy  the  Instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may 
be  taken  during  the  first  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is  intended  for 
students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to  acquire  ease 
and  skill  in  Latin  expression.  The  work  will  consist  partly  of  analytical 
study  of  selections  from  classical  prose  as  models  for  writing;  partly  of 
written  translations  of  Latin  into  idiomatic  English;  partly  of  writing  in 
Latin  original  compositions  and  prose  and  verse  translations  from  English 
or  from  Greek. 
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[Course  13.     History  of  Latin  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of  the 
students'  private  reading.     Wed. ,  Fri. ,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Instructor),  Mon.,  at  P.] 
Omitted  in  1888-89. 

[The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  give,  by  means  of  lectures  and  direction 
of  the  students'  reading,  a  general  view  of  Roman  literature.  It  may  be 
taken  by  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.] 

Course  14.  Studies  in  Latin  Literature. — Catullus.  Half-course.  Wed., 
at  2.     Asst.  Professor  Preble. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  formation  of  as  complete  a  notion  as  possi- 
ble of  the  given  author  as  a  literary  personality.  The  students  must  be 
able  to  understand  in  the  original  at  sight  the  meaning  of  average  passages 
of  Catullus.  The  poems  will  be  discussed  and  criticised  in  the  class,  and 
compared  with  similar  productions  in  other  languages.  Works  upon  the 
author  will  be  read  collaterally  by  the  students  and  discussed  with  the  in- 
structor in  the  class. 

Kiese's  Catullus  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1881,  M.  4). 

♦Course  10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by 
Works  of  Art.      Twice  a  week.     Professor  Greenough. 

For  advanced  students  only.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  stu- 
dents for  investigation.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  German  books  is  neces- 
sary. Das  Privatleben  der  Romer  by  Joachim  Marquardt  will  be  con- 
stantly consulted. 

♦Course  11.  The  Roman  Drama.  History,  structure,  and  versifieation. 
—  Study  of  a  play  of  Plautus  and  some  of  the  fragmentary  re- 
mains. Half-course.  Wed.,  Fri.,  (and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Instructor)  Mon.,  at  10  (first  half-year).     Professor  Allen. 

There  will  be  some  introductory  lectures,  in  which  the  structure,  mode 
of  performance,  and  versification  of  the  Roman  Tragedy  and  Comedy  will 
he  treated.  The  different  poets  will  be  taken  up  in  order,  and  some  of  the 
more  noteworthy  fragments  of  each  will  be  selected  for  study.  In  con- 
nexion with  Plautus  the  Menaechmi  will  he  read.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  give  a  general  view  of  this  field  of  literature,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  detailed  study  in  it. 

Plautus,  Ausgewahlte  Komodien,  erklart  von  J.  Brix;  drittes  Band- 
chen,  Menaechmi ;  3d  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1).  The  following 
work  is  also  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  can  be  consulted 
in  the  Library  :  Seaenicae  Itomanoruni  poesis  fragmenta,  recens.  O. 
Ribbeck;   cditio  sccunda,  2  volumes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1X7  1-7:'),  M.  23). 
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*Course  12.  Grammar.  —  Quintilian  (Book  I.).— -GeHius  (Selections) 
—  Latin  Inscriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Remnants) .  —  Discus 
sions  of  points  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  &c.  Half-course 
Tu.,  at  3.     Professor  Lane. 

The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Latin  a 
it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflexion,  or  syntax,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Meister's  Quintilian,  text  edition  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  Vol.  1.  31.  1.20); 
or  Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Pars  Prior,  M.  7.50) 
Hertz's  Gellius,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  3.30).  Allen's  Rem 
nants  of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 


GREEK    AND    LATIN. 

[*Course  1.     Greek   and  Latin   Comparative   Philology. — Mon.,   Wed. 

Fri.,at2.~\ 
Omitted  in  1888-89.      To  be  given  in  1889-90. 

Tbis  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  Etymology,  bu 
is  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  Comparative  (His 
torical)  Grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degret 
to  Sanskrit  and  to  the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  an 
studied  in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflexions  and  th< 
growth  of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  is  important  for  candidate, 
for  Einal  Honors  in  Classics. 

Treatises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Alter 
tumswissenschaft. 

*Course  2.     Practice  in  Text-Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  Greek  an<j 
Latin  authors.  — First  half-year :  Euripides's  Alcestis.  —  Secom 
half-year:    Persius.       Mon.,    Th.,  from    ll-12h        Professor, 
Allen  and  Smith. 

Course  2  is  designed  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism  am 
research,  and  is  open  only  to  students  of  considerable  maturity 
Students  admitted  to  this  course  should  consult  the  Instruetoi 
before  the  summer  vacation  respecting  the  books  to  be  procured 

This  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  in  Classical  Philology 
but  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  Seniors  who  are  training  them 
selves  to  teach  Classics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  studen 
to  do  independent  work  in  the  study  of  classical  authors,  and  in  the  inves 
tigation  of  philological  questions.  The  students  meet  the  Instructor  twice 
a  week  for  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  is  devoted  to  the  text- 
criticism  and  the  interpretation  of  the  authors  selected  for  the  year.     Ai 
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each  meeting  one  student  takes  the  lead,  but  all  are  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  preparation  is  made  chiefly  in  the  Library,  where 
the  books  needed  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  students  in  this  course. 
Euripidis  Alcestis  edit  Rudolfus  Prinz  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1879,  M. 
1.20).  A.  Persii  Flacci,  D.  Iunii  Iuvenalis,  Sulpiciae  saturae  recognovit 
Otto  Iahn;  editio  altera  curata  a  Francisco  Biicheler  (Weidmann,  Ber- 
lin, 1886,  M.  3). 

HONORS    IN    CLASSICS. 

Second-Year  Honors. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  changes  adopted  in  1885  in  the  special  exami- 
nation for  Second-Year  Honors.  (See  Announcement  of  Instruction  for 
1888-89.)  The  papers  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read 
Greek  and  Latin  will  be  similar  to  those  set  in  previous  years,  but 
in  selecting  passages  for  these  papers  the  examiners  will  henceforth 
restrict  themselves  to  the  authors  named  in  the  xYn  noun  cement.  The  can- 
didate will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular  course  of 
his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  these  authors  ;  and  he  is  advised  to  extend 
his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The  reading  of  even  a 
very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some  degree  of  famili- 
arity with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the  time  for  more 
extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater,  both  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 
The  papers  in  Composition  will  he  similar  to  those  set  heretofore 
The  most  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  fifth  paper,  which  will 
hereafter  be  similar  to  the  corresponding  paper  in  the  special  examination 
for  Final  Honors,  and  will  he  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general 
knowledge  of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are 
stated  in  the  Announcement,  They  are  not,  however,  to  he  regarded  as 
subjects  to  he  separately  prepared.  The  object  of  the  examination  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his  classical  studies  in  a 
proper  way, — whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read  with  accurate  per- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  language;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  has 
read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more  full  and  exact;  if 
he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something  about  the  author 
he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance 
witli  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The  examination  will  demand 
an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a 
student,  at   this   stage  of  his  course,  who   has   provided   himself  from   the 
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beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 
The  following  works  are  recommended  for  this  purpose  :  — 

History.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harpers,  New  York, 
$1.25).  Merivale's  General  History  of  Rome  (Harpers,  $1.25).  Smith's 
Student's  Classical  Dictionary  (Harpers,  $1.25).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80). 

Antiquities.  Smith's  School  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties (Harpers,  $1.00).  Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  An- 
tiquities (Appletons,  New  York,  $3.00)  is  excellent  for  description  and 
illustration  of  material  objects. 

Mythology.  Either  Seeman's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited 
by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  60  cts.)  ;  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  (Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.75). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature  (Har- 
pers, $4.00)  or  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Macmillan,  Is.). 
Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50)  or  Schmitz's 
History  of  Latin  Literature  (Putnams,  $1.00). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will  be 
sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar,  re- 
vised by  Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50)  may  be  consulted. 

The  examination  on  prescribed  portions  of  certain  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  has  been  discontinued. 

Final  Honors. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  in  the  course  of 
his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  classical 
instructors.  This  tbesis  may,  by  the  Regulations,  be  substituted  for  a 
part  of  his  Forensic  work.  It  must  be  written  in  Latin,  and  the  exami- 
nation formerly  required  in  Latin  Composition  will  hereafter  be  omitted.* 

In  the  special  examination  for  Final  Honors  the  passages  set  for  transla- 
tion may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  similarly 
extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remaining  subjects 
of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year  Honors  will  be 
expected.     Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy  will  also  be  demanded. 


*  Seniors  who  wish  to  arrange  for  practice  in  Latin  writing  (with  a  view  to  their  honor 
theses)  will  find  Mr.  Preble  at  No.  7  Matthews  on  Saturdays  in  October,  from  9  to  10  a.m., 
and  from  12  M.  to  1  p.m. 
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INDO-IRANTAN    LANGUAGES. 

bourse  1.  Sanskrit.  — Perry's  Primer  (Sanskrit  into  English  and  English 
into  Sanskrit).  — Reading  at  sight.  — Whitney's  Grammar.  — Lan- 
man's  Reader  (the  classical  part). — The  Pancatantra,  second 
book.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.     Professor  Lanman. 

Elementary  Sanskrit.  This  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
itudy  of  comparative  philology  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  literature  and 
eligions  of  India  on  the  other.  It  is  designed  especially  to  furnish  a 
lseful  addition  to  the  equipment  of  such  men  as  propose  to  be  classical 
eachers.  A  few  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
louns  and  verbs,  with  practical  exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  Eng- 
ish  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  For  these  beginnings,  Perry's  Primer  is 
ised.     The  reading  of  connected  texts   is   then   taken  up,  and   simple 

extracts  from  the  Epos  and  from  the  Fables  and  Stories  are  studied.  A 
>art  of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit 
exts.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  general  survey  of  the  literature 
pill  be  made  in  a  series  of  brief  lectures.  By  the  faithful  pursuit  of  this 
ourse,  a  very  considerable  incidental  knowledge  of  comparative  grammar 
,nd  of  etymology  is  acquired ;  and  aside  from  this,  the  course  may  be 

|  oade  to  have  a  high  value  as  a  disciplinary  study. 

Perry's    Sanskrit  Primer    ($1.60)  ;    Lanman's    Reader,    with   text   and 

;  ocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($2.50)  ; 
Vhitney's  Grammar  ($2.50).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
iiihler's  Pancatantra,  II.  and  III.,  Bombay  (gannas  =  20  cents). 

bourse  2.  Sanskrit  Drama.  —  Kalidasa's  three  plays  (Cakuntala,  Urvaei, 
Malavika). —  Ratnavali.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.  Professor 
Lanman. 

This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  facility 
i  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  and  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Hindu  dramatic  literature. 

)ourse  3.  Sanskrit  Epos.  —  Reading  and  critical  study  of  the  Maha- 
Bharata.      Tit.,  7%.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Lanman. 

This  work  contains  much  interesting  material  suitable  for  easy  and  rapid 
eading.  It  is  proposed  to  read  the  parts  that  formed  the  original  nucleus 
f  the  poem.  Some  of  the  simpler  critical  questions  concerning  the  origin 
nd  growth  of  the  Bharata  will  be  discussed. 

'ourse  4.  Old  Iranian.  —  Beading  of  the  Avesta.  Tit.,  Th.,  from  2  to 
3h>     Professor  L  wman. 
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Reading  of  selections  important  for  the  history  of  the  religion  of  ancient 
Iran.     Geiger's  Handbuch  and  Jackson's  Yasna  xxxi.  will  be  used. 

[Course  5.     Pali. —The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.     Tu.,  Th.,from2 
to  3h-     Professor  Lawman.] 
Omitted  in  1888-89. 

The  instructor  conducts  an  informal  exercise  in  cursory  reading  of  the 
literature  one  evening  in  each  week  of  the  second  half-year  at  his  study. 
During  the  years  1886  and  1887,  some  of  the  best  episodes  of  the  Maha- 
Bharata  were  read  —  with  reference  chiefly  to  their  literary  character. 
The  nucleus  of  a  department  library  has  been  formed,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  dictionaries,  text-books,  and  good  Hindu  editions  of  the  classics 
are  ready  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  students. 

By  virtue  of  arrangements  made  in  Bombay,  books  may  now  be  obtained 
from  India,  through  the  instructor,  at  from  one  third  to  one  quarter  of  the 
old  London  prices. 


$%°l/®ti  HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

Description  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Classics  and  Sanskrit. 

1889-90. 


This  account  of  the  courses  in  Classics  and  in  Sanskrit  to  be  given 
during  1889-90  is  intended  to  supplement  the  statement  of  the  Courses 
of  Study  already  published.  Fuller  information,  if  desired,  can  be  had 
of  the  instructors. 

_  The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
among  the  reserved  books  in  the  College  Library.  In  the  statement  of 
prices,  M.  =  the  German  Marie,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 


Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
ordering  all  foreign  books  which  will  be  needed  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  before  leaving  Cambridge 
for  the  summer,  as  otherwise  such  books  will  seldom  be  found  in 
this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 


The  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  marked  by  letters  {A,  F,  B, 
C,  D,  E)  are  intended  especially  for  Freshmen. 

An  asterisk  (*)  denotes  that  the  course  cannot  be  taken  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Instructor. 

GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows.  A  may  properly  be 
supplemented  by  F,  and  B  or  C  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  Either  1  or 
2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  G,  8,  or  9 ;  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  8  or 
9,  and  8  to  13.  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should 
elect  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  1  or  5  could  be  added  with  advantage. 
It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the 


boS,  * 


dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  while  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  drama- 
tists, and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both) ,  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses 
3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses, 
one  of  which  should  be  8. 

Course  A.  Herodotus  (Selections).  —Homer  (Selections  from  Books  L- 
XII.  of  the  Iliad).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9. 
Dr.  Wheeler. 
Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  the  Ele- 
mentary Greek  in  the  examination  for  admission.  It  cannot  be 
counted  for  Honors. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Reader).  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  grammar,  to  Greek  History,  and  to  instruction 
in  reading  the  easier  parts  of  Herodotus  at  sight.  The  Iliad  will  be  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will 
receive  due  notice,  the  main  end  in  view  will  be  the  attainment  of  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Homeric  dialect,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give  the 
power  of  translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Seymour's 
Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I.-III.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  in  paper  cover  $1.10,  bound 
$1.40).  D.  B.  Monro's  Iliad,  Books  I.-XII.  (Clarendon  Press  series,  65.). 
Seymour's  Introduction  to  the  Language  and  Verse  of  Homer  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover  60  cts.,  bound  75  cts.). 

Coure  F.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Elementary  Course).  Half. course. 
Mon.,  and  alternate  Fri.,  at  2.     Dr.  Tarbell. 

Course  F  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Elementary 
(or  in  Advanced  Greek) ,  but  not  in  Greek  Composition  at  entrance. 
It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  B.  Lysias  (Orations  VII.,  XII.,  XVI.,  XXIV.).  —  Plato  (Apol- 
ogy and  Crito).  —  Homer  (Odyssey,  Books  VLT.-XIL).  —  Eu- 
ripides (Medea).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professor  Allen,  and  Drs.  Tarbell,  Morgan,  and  Wheeler. 

Course  C.  Lysias  (Orations  XIII. ,  XIV.,  XXII.,  XXXII. ).— Plato 
(Euthyphro  and  Apology).  —Homer  (Odyssey,  Books  I.-VL). 
—  Aristophanes  (Clouds) .  —  Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed. ,  Fri. 
at  3.  Professor  Wright,  and  Drs.  Tarbell  and  Morgan. 
Lectures.  —  Six  introductory  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Freshman  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  on 
Lysias  and  his  Times,  by  Dr.  Morgan,  one  on  Socrates,  by  Dr. 
Tarbell,  two  on  Homer,  by  Professor  Wright,  and  two  on  the 
Greek  Theatre,  by  Professor  J.  W.  White. 


Courses  B  and  C  are  parallel  courses  and  cannot  both  be  taken  by 
the  same  student. 

Courses  B  and  0  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  presented  Advanced 
Greek  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in 
Course  A  in  their  Freshman  year.  They  cannot  be  counted  for 
Final  Honors,  but  either  of  them  may  be  counted  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

B  and  C  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though  with 
some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.  In  each  the  study  of  Homer  is  continued,  a  beginning  is  made 
of  the  study  of  Athenian  oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  intro- 
duced to  the  works  of  Plato  through  the  Apology  and  the  Crito,  or  the  Eu- 
thyphro,  in  which  the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly 
portrayed.  Attention  will  be  given  equally  in  both  courses  to  reading  at 
sight  and  to  the  more  important  points  in  Greek  Syntax. 

Two  sections  of  course  Cwill  probably  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  one  of  which  will  recite  at  9  o'clock  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  for 
the  accomodation  of  students  to  whom  the  afternoon  hour  is  inconvenient. 

Shuckhurgh's  Orations  of  Lysias  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.60). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper 
cover,  $1.10,  bound,  $1.40).  Plato's  Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with 
German  notes  (Teuhner,  Berlin,  M.  —.45),  or  Wells's  (Deighton,  Bell 
If' Co.,  3s.)  Merry's  school  edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  Books  I.-XII. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  90  cts.).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea 
(Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Humphrey's  Clouds  of  Aristophanes 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover,  $1.10;  hound,  $1.40).  White's 
Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  III.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston).     Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  G2-G8  (for  reference). 

Course  E.  Greek  Composition  (Second  Course).  — Sidgwiek's  Introduc- 
tion (Parts  I.  and  II.).  —  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses.  Half- 
course.     Mon.,  and  alternate  Fri.,  at  2.     Dr.  Morgan. 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second -Year,  but  not  for  Final  Honors. 

Course  E  will  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those  who  take 
Courses  B  or  O.  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  not  offered  Greek  Com- 
position at  entrance.  The  Friday  exercises  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of 
Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  with  practical  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples to  the  needs  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  intending  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  should  keep  up  their  practice  in  Composition  during 
the  Freshman  year. 

Sidgwiek's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, $1.50).  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  new  edition  of  1*89 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston). 


Course  1.     Lucian  (Selections). — Greek   Lyric  Poetry  (Selections).  -A 

Demosthenes  (Philippics). — Euripides  (Alcestis  and  Iphigenh; 

in  Tauris).  — Reading  at  sight.       Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.       DrJ 

Morgan. 

This  may  be  taken,  with  the  Instructor's  consent,  during  either  half-yeai 

as  a  half-course. 

In  the  choice  of  authors  to  be  read  in  this  course  and  in  determining  the 
manner  of  instruction  to  be  given,  regard  has  been  had  to  students  whc 
may  not  be  able  to  read  Greek  under  instruction  beyond  the  Sophomore 
year.  Others,  however,  may  pursue  the  course  with  advantage.  It  con4 
tinues  the  study,  begun  in  the  Freshman  year,  of  oratory  and  the  drama' 
and  introduces  the  student  to  Greek  martial,  erotic,  satiric,  and  occasional 
poetry,  and  to  Lucian's  satiric  dialogues.  The  class  will  be  expected  tcl 
prepare  carefully  in  advance  the  lesson  assigned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read 
the  Greek  aloud  with  understanding,  and  to  translate  it  into  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish. The  Instructor  will  satisfy  himself  by  occasional  tests  that  the! 
lessons  are  faithfully  and  regularly  prepared.  In  lectures,  passages  of 
especial  textual  or  grammatical  difficulty  will  be  explained,  and  such  treat- 
ment of  the  metres  of  the  plays  and  lyrics  will  be  given  as  will  enable  the 
student  to  read  them  aloud  intelligently.  But,  above  all,  the  various 
works  will  be  considered  as  pieces  of  literature  and  the  connexion  of  thei 
thought,  with  historical  and  mythological  references  and  antiquities  wil]l 
receive  particular  attention.  Brief  accounts  of  the  writers  and  of  their 
place  in  the  world's  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  courses  of  reading 
marked  out  for  the  class  in  various  histories  of  literature.  There  will  be! 
constant  practice  in  translation  at  sight  to  develop  the  student's  power  of 
reading  independently  of  commentators. 

Williams's  Selections  from  Lucian  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.40).' 
Tarbell's  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Antho-' 
logia  Lyrica,  Bergk  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3).  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,  Flagg  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover,  95  cts.,  bound,  $1.25).- 
Alcestis,  Jerram  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  60  cts.).  White's  Pas. 
sages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  III.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston). 

Course  2.     Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus). — Thucydides  (Book  I.). — 
Aristophanes  (Birds).  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound). — Col- 
lateral reading  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  and  Plutus  of  Aris- 
tophanes. —  Reading  at  sight.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor 
J.  W.  White. 
Course  2  presents  the  interesting  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Peloponnesian  War,  as  described  by  its  greatest  histo- 
rian, and  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets.     This  course 
is  especially  intended  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics. 


Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures.  But  regular  lessons  will 
}  assigned,  of  about  100  lines  or  verses,  and  the  class  will  be  expected 
i  prepare  these  lessons  carefully  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  able  to  translate 
ie  Greek  text  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English,  to  interpret  it,  and  to  read 
aloud  properly.  This  preparation  will  be  duly  tested.  The  scheme  of 
isignment  of  lessons  includes  also  the  Antigone  and  Plutus.  The  regular 
,te  of  progress  in  the  course  will,  therefore,  be  about  300  lines  or  verses 
ich  week  throughout  the  year.  The  test  of  the  students'  preparation  of 
ie  plays  to  be  read  collaterally  will  be  simply  translation.  The  Instructor 
ill  read  and  translate  these  plays,  but  will  not  make  them  the  subject  of 
>ecial  investigation. 

The  lectures  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  an 
:count  of  the  writers  whose  works  are  to  be  read  and  of  their  place  in 
;erature,  and  to  such  general  subjects  as  relate  to  the  whole  year's 
ork.  The  lectures  intended  specially  to  elucidate  the  particular  pieces 
;  literature  read  will  be  given  after  the  reading  of  the  work  by  the 
ass  has  been  completed,  and  will  be  topical.  The  work  will  first  be 
ad  and  translated  by  the  Instructor,  witli  comment  upon  the  meaning  of 
issages  of  special  difficulty,  and  will  then  be  interpreted  by  studies  of 
ibjects,  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  metres,  history,  geography,  biog- 
<phy,  mythology,  antiquities,  and  scenic  action.  The  work  in  each 
stance  will  be  treated  in  its  entirety  ;  and  special  consideration  will  be 
ven  at  the  close,  by  way  of  retrospect,  to  the  author's  literary  treatment 
:  his  theme. 

There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
>th  written  and  oral,  in  order  to  develop  the  students'  power  of  reading 
idependently  of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.12).  Morris's 
hucydides  I.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover,  $1.35,  bound,  $1.65). 
Dlton's  Birds  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Allen's  Prometheus  (Ginn  &  Co., 
oston,  in  paper  cover,  95  cts.,  bound,  $1.25).  D'Ooge's  Antigone  (Ginn 
Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover,  $1.10,  bound,  $1.40).  Green's  Plutus 
Vlacmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  90  cts.).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in 
ranslation  at  Sight,  Part  IV.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston). 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  p.  24,  and  members 
!  tin-  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

ourse  :>.  Greek  Composition  (Third  Course).  —  Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose 
Composition  (Part III.). — Translation  and  original  composition. 
—  Oral  Exercises.  Half-course.  Tu.,at2.  Professor  Wright. 
This  course  is  necessary  for  Second -Year  Honors.  The  final  exainina- 
on  is  identical  with  the  Second -Year  Honor  examination  in  Greek  Prose 
©imposition.     Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  cor- 


rected,  and  there  will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written  translation 
from  Greek  into  English,  as  also  in  original  composition  upon  suggested 
themes. 

Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50). 

Course  5.  Herodotus  (Books  I.-IIL).  —  Xenophon  (Oeconomicus).  — 
Plutarch  (Selections). —Instruction  in  reading  at  sight.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  facility  in  rapid  and  accurate  reading. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  read  larger  amounts  outside  the  class-room, 
and  will  be  frequently  examined  on  the  work  thus  done.  The  class  hours 
will  be  devoted  not  only  to  such  examination,  but  to  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guage by  question  and  answer,  and  to  lectures  on  History  and  Ancient  Life. 
The  course,  however,  is  neither  grammatical  nor  historical.  Grammar  and 
History  are  taught  as  helps  to  reading,  and  the  test  of  success  will  be  ability 
to  read  accurately.  The  course  is  intended  equally  for  members  of  the 
three  upper  classes. 

Stein's  text  edition  of  Herodotus,  Vol.  I.  (Weidman,  Berlin,  M.  2.70). 
Stein's  Summary  of  the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  15  cts.). 
Dindorf's  text  edition  of  the  Opera  Minora  of  Xenophon  (Teubner,  Leip- 
zig, M.  —.90).  The  edition  of  Plutarch  will  be  announced  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year. 

Course  6.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  False  Lega- 
tion, and  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon).  —  Lycurgus  (Against 
Leocrates.)  —Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles 
(Electra) .  —  Aristophanes  (Frogs) .  Tu. ,  Th. ,  Sat. ,  at  1 0.  Pro- 
fessor Wright. 

In  this  course  the  work  for  the  first  half-year  will  centre  about  Demo- 
sthenes as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history  of 
which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  are  the  most  striking  figures  will  be 
systematically  studied  in  connexion  with  reading  of  the  speeches.  Parts 
of  the  oration  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demo- 
sthenes's  Oration  on  the  Crown.  The  art  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator, 
especially  as  illustrated  in  this  speech,  will  be  studied  in  detail,  and  lect- 
ures will  be  given  on  the  oratorical  studies  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular 
on  the  orators  of  the  Fourth  Century  b.c. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  and  the  Battle 
of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote  should  be  read, 
if  possible,  before  beginning  to  study  the  orators ;  and  Chapters  89  and  90 


should  afterwards  be  studied  in  all  their  details  in  connexion  with  the  ora- 
tions. The  corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book 
VII.,  Ch.  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles,  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  additional  play 
will  be  read  (to  be  selected  by  the  student).  These  plays  will  be  studied 
from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The 
literary  tradition  of  the  ancients  on  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  (scholia, 
mss.,  etc.)  will  receive  treatment  and  the  students  will  be  encouraged  to 
make  independent  use  of  it  in  work  upon  the  Septem  and  the  Electra. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  will  be  duly  provided  for. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Lipsius's  2d  edition,  Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1887,  M.  1.50),  Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  D'Ooge's 
(Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  .$1.50),  or  Holmes's  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25). 
Demosthenes  de  Falsa  Legatione,  Shilleto's  edition  with  English  notes 
(Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.),  or  Heslop's  (Rivingtons,  6s.).  Bek- 
ker's  complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (B.  Tauchnitz,  31.  3.75).  Aeschines 
against  Ctesiphon,  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Weidner's  edition,  with  German  notes  (Weid- 
mann, M.  1.80)  ;  Franke's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  31.  — .90.) 
Lycurgus,  Against  Leocrates,  Rehdantz's  edition,  with  German  notes 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.25).  Flagg's  Septem  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.00),  Verrall's  Seven  against  Thebes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.75),  or  Ritschl's  Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1875,  31.  3).  Wecklein's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Berlin, 
Calvary).  Jahn's  Electra  of  Sophocles,  edited  by  Michaelis,  3d  edition 
(Marcus,  Bonn,  1882,  M.  3.60).  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  Kock's  edition,  with 
German  notes  (Weidmann,  31.  1.50),  Merry's,  with  English  notes  (Macmil- 
lan &  Co.,  50  cts.),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  4s.  6d.).  Chapters 
20-25,  27,  and  28  of  Muller's  History  of  Greek  Literature  should  be  read. 

Lipsius's  De  Corona  and  Jahn's  Electra  will  be  used  in  the  lecture-room. 

Course  7.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Fourth  Course).  — Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  English 
(rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Wed.  at  2.  Pro- 
fessor Wright. 
Course  7  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3. 
It  may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course 
in  each  year.  It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two 
years,  counting  as  a  half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 
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This  is  the  highest  course  in  Greek  Composition  and  is  important  for 
Candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics.  The  exercises  will  be  of  three 
kinds,  viz :  minute  study  of  passages  selected  from  Demosthenes  (first 
half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as  models  for  style ;  translation 
into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English  writers  (rhetorical  and  philo- 
sophical), and  of  English  versions  previously  made  from  the  Greek;  origi- 
nal composition  in  Greek  on  suggested  themes. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

[Course  4.     The  Plays  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  Scenic  and 

Private  Antiquities.     Fri.,  2-4,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 

of  the  Instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 
[Course  4  is  open  to  those  who  have  received  Second -Year  Honors 

in  Classics  and  to  graduates.      Others  who  wish  to  elect  it  must 

first  consult  the  Instructor.] 

[The  course  will  be  devoted,  first,  to  a  rapid  but  careful  reading  of  the 
extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  amounting  to  15,286  verses;  and  secondly, 
to  an  investigation  of  the  contribution  which  Aristophanes  makes  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks. 

The  plays  will  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  and  the  students' 
reading  will  proceed  at  the  rate  of  500  verses  each  week.  The  Instructor 
will  describe  the  scene  of  each  play,  translate  it  at  the  rate  of  500  verses 
an  hour,  adding  the  necessary  stage  directions  and  explanations,  and  then 
note  references  to  private  life  in  the  play,  discussing  places  of  special 
difficulty.  From  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  second  half-year,  he  will 
summarize  results,  and  show  what  information  about  given  departments  of 
the  subject  of  private  antiquities,  such  as  house- furniture,  meals,  dress, 
marriage,  etc.,  is  derived  from  Aristophanes.  He  will  give  at  the  begin- 
ning a  division  of  the  general  subject  into  parts,  under  which,  as  headings, 
the  single  facts  will  be  grouped  as  they  are  collected.  The  examinations 
in  the  course  will  consist  first,  of  the  translation  of  passages  selected  from 
plays  which  have  previously  been  read ;  secondly,  at  the  student's  option, 
either  of  the  explanation  of  the  references  to  private  antiquities  occurring 
in  designated  passages  of  plays  already  studied,  or  a  brief  essay  on  some 
single  department  of  private  antiquities  selected  by  the  student  from  a  list 
of  three  subjects  proposed  by  the  Instructor.  At  the  annual  examination 
each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  also  to  defend  the  conclusions 
of  his  thesis. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  write  during  the  year  a 
thesis  summarizing  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  some  department  of 
private  antiquities.  The  subjects  of  these  theses  will  be  assigned  by  the 
Instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.      Other  theses,  more  limited  in 


subject,  may  be  required  during  the  year.  These  will  furnish  preliminary 
practice  in  the  collection  and  investigation  of  facts.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  course  shall  take  more  of  the  student's  time  than  a  full  course  ordi- 
narily requires,  namely,  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  each  week.  When  it 
is  completed,  he  not  only  will  have  read  the  complete  extant  works  of  a 
great  writer,  but  will  also  have  obtained  a  trustworthy  conception  of  the 
course  of  daily  life  at  ancient  Athens. 

The  Instructor  will  translate  from  Meineke's  text  of  Aristophanes  (B. 
Tauchnitz,  2  vol.,  8°,  Leipzig,  I860,  M.  2.70).  He  will  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  plays  only  so  far  as  this  affects  the  determination  of 
facts  relating  to  private  life.  The  student  would  do  well  to  have  at  hand 
also  Guhl  &  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Becker's  Charicles, 
and  some  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (see  the  description  of  books  of  ref- 
erence added  to  Course  10,  below)  ;  or,  instead  of  these,  if  he  is  able  to  read 
German,  K.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen  Privatalterthiimer, 
revised  by  Hugo  Blumner  (Tubingen,  1882,  Mohr,  third  edition,  M.  10). 
If  he  desires  to  use  annotated  editions  in  his  reading  of  the  plays,  the  fol- 
lowing partial  list  will  give  him  information  as  to  what  books  are  easily 
available.  All  the  books  here  named,  and  all  others  to  which  reference 
may  be  made,  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  eourse,  either 
in  Sever  25  or  in  the  College  Library. 

Merry's  Acharnians,  Clou. Is,  Frogs,  Knights  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
each  50  cts.,  except  the  last,  75  cts.).  Green's  Acharnians  and  Knights 
(one  vol.),  Cloud's,  Wasps  (Rivingtons,  London,  4s.,  3s.  Gd.,  3s.  6d.). 
Green's  Birds,  Plutus,  Frogs  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  each  1)0  cts.). 
Green's  Peace  (Longmans,  London,  3s.  (hi.).  Paley's  Acharnians.  Peace, 
Bogs  (Bell  &  Sons,  London,  each  4s.  Gd.).  Humphreys'  Clouds  (Ginn 
&Co.,  Boston,  cloth,  $1.40,  paper  $1.10).  Felton's  Birds  and  Clouds 
(Allyn,  Boston,  each  $1.10).  Mitchell's  Acharnians,  Wasps.  Knights, 
Clou  Is,  Frogs  (Murray,  London,  1835-39,  each  10s.). 

Kock's  Wolken,  Ritter,  Frosche,  Vogel  |  Weidmann,  Berlin,  each  M. 
jpO,  except  the  last,  M.  2.40).  W.  Ri  .heck's  Achamer  (Teubner,  Leip- 
zig .)/.  (;.80)  and  Ritter  (Guttentag,  Berlin  M.  6.50),  each  with  a  German 
translation.     Teuffel's  Wolken  (Teubner,  Leipzig,    I/.   1.50). 

Mi'iIIit's  Acharnenses  (Riimpler,  Hannover,  M.  \).  Riehter's  Vespae 
HpehneUer,  Berlin,  M.  (!)  and  Pax  (Nicolai,  Berlin,  .)/.  6).  Enger's  l.y- 
dstrata  an  I  Thesmophoriazusae,  with  the  Scholia  (Kdnig,  Bonn,  each  .1/. 
*).     Blaydes's  Thesmophoriazusae,  Lynistrata,  Ecclesiazusae,  Aves,  Pax, 

iMiitus.  Achamenses,  Ranae,  with   critical   ami    explanatory    notes   and   the 

Scholia  (Waisenhaus  Buehhandlung,  Halle,  L880-87,  M.  5,  6,  4,  K),  6,  !), 
10,  10).  Dindorf s  Complete  Edition  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  1835-38. 
IVxt  of  Plays  and  Fragments,  '_>  vol.,  .^2.75.  Notes,  1  vol.  in  2  parts,  $2.75. 
Scholia,  1  vol.  in  ;',  parts,  $5.00).] 
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Course  8.  Plato  (Phaedrus,  Phaedo,  and  Selections  from  the  Republic). 
—  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV.  and  X.).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,  at 
9.  Professor  Wright. 
In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  authors  read.  This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for 
Pinal  Honors  in  Classics.  It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in 
Philosophy. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  in  large  measure  to  three  or  four  of  the  most 
important  and  suggestive  works  of  Greek  Philosophy.  In  the  first  five 
months  the  class  will  read  the  Phaedrus,  Phaedo,  and  selections  from  the 
Republic.  The  main  features  of  the  philosophy  as  well  as  of  the  literary 
art  of  Plato  as  exhibited  in  these  works  and  in  extracts  from  other  dialogues  ; 
the  history  of  Greek  Philosophy  and  the  social  conditions  of  the  Fourth 
Century  b.c,  as  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Plato ;  and  kindred  topics  will 
receive  systematic  attention.  Zeller's  History  of  Greek  Philosophy 
(English  Translation,  Vols.  I.  and  II.)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier 
philosophers,  and  some  account  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy  should  be 
read  before  the  study  of  Plato  is  taken  up.  In  the  second  half-year  about 
half  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  read,  and  lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
theoretical  and  practical  ethics  of  the  Greeks,  especially  as  illustrated  in 
literature  and  in  history.  The  Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics  and 
the  two  introductory  chapters  in  Grote's  Aristotle  are  important  for  the 
work  of  the  second  half-year. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  more  difficult  subjects,  and  the  members 
of  the  course  will  be  encouraged  to  make  special  studies  of  attractive  and 
important  topics.  Each  student  should  have  at  hand,  for  use  in  the  lect- 
ure-room, a  copy  of  the  work  by  Ritter  and  Preller  named  below. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exami- 
nations. 

Thompson's  Phaedrus,  with  English  notes  (George  Bell  &  Sons,  London, 
7*.  6d.)  or  Schmelzer's,  with  brief  German  notes  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
M.  1).  Geddes's  Phaedo,  2d  edition  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.25)  j 
Archer-Hind's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.25),  or  Wagner's  (Allyn, 
Boston,  $1.20),  Warren's  Republic,  Books  I.-V.  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York,  $1.50)  ;  Stallbaum's,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  Schmelzer's,  with  brief  German 
notes  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  4.80),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  two  vols.,  32s.),  or 
Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London, 
three  vols.,  47s.  6d.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  London,  18s.)  are  use- 
ful for  reference.  Ritter  et  Preller,  Historia  philosophiae  Graeco-romanae 
ex  fontium  locis  contexta,  7th  edition  by  Schulthess,  1888  (Perthes,  Gotha, 
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M.  10).     Schmidt,  Ethik  der  Alten  Griechen  (Herz,  Berlin,  31.  15).    The 
more  expensive  books  will  be  found  at  the  Library. 

Course  9.      Aeschylus   (Agamemnon  and  Eumenides).  —  Pindar    (Selec- 
tions from  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes).  —  Aristotle  (Poetics 
and  Selections  from  the  Rhetoric).      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Dr. 
Tarbell. 
This  will  be  a  full  course  in  1889-90.     It  is  adapted  to  the  proficiency 
of  good  scholars  who  have  taken  Course  2,  6,  or  8.     In  reading  Aeschylus 
due  attention  will  be  paid  to  questions  of  text  criticism,   although  the 
course  will  be  chiefly  of  a  literary  character. 

Paley's  Aeschylus,  complete  in  one  volume  (Bell,  London,  18s.).  Sidg- 
wick's  Agamemnon  and  Eumenides  (Maemillan  &  Co..  New  York,  each 
75  cts.).  Gildersleeve's  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  (Harper 
&Bros.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Seymour's  Selected  Odes  of  Pindar  (Ginn 
&Co.,  Boston,  $1.55).  Miiller  &  Donaldson's  History  of  the  Literature 
of  Ancient  Greece,  in  three  volumes  (Longmans,  London,  21s  ),  the 
chapters  on  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  Notice  of  editions  of  Aristotle 
will  be  given  during  the  year. 

Course  10.     The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.     Mon.,  Wed., 
and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.      Professor 
J.  W.  White. 
This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years,  and  is  intended  for  Soph- 
omores, Juniors,  and  Seniors.    The  Instructor  will  explain  in  a  simple  and 
elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient  Athenians  lived,    He 
will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  these  were  furnished; 
their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal  ornaments ;  their 
system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites,  entertainments,  in- 
door and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and  imports ;  the  trades 
and  professions  among  them  ;  their  country  life ;  their  means  of  convey- 
ance; how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged;  how  the  horse 
was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.,  etc.      The  lectures  will  he  illustrated  as 
fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  on  ancient  art, 
books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon.       Lectures  will  be  given  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  ;  Fridays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the 
stereopticon  and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
Instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  he  required  in  any  other  language  than  English; 
but  the  Instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
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French  and  German  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  Sever  25  or  in  the  College  Library.  Each  member  of  the  course 
will  be  required  to  write  two  short  theses,  involving  elementary  investigation. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $4.25). 
Guhl  &  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  #2.50),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben 
der  Griechen  und  R6mer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  13).  Becker's  Charicles 
(Longmans,  London,  7s.  6d.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  as  revised 
either  by  K.  F.  Hermann  (3  Bde.,  1854,  Fleischer,  Leipzig,  M.  16.50),  or 
by  H.  G611  (3  Bde.,  Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  18). 

[Course  12.     Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  —  Studies 
in  Institutions  and  Biography. —Lectures,  with  collateral  read- 
ing and  theses.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Wright.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90.     To  be  given  in  1890-91. 

[The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  connected  and  vivid  view  of 
Greek  History,  especially  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  centuries  B.C.,  chiefly 
as  reflected  in  the  development  of  institutions,  in  some  of  the  more  striking 
scenes  and  episodes  of  history,  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  leading- 
figures  in  politics,  in  literature,  and  in  art.  The  sources  of  the  history, 
literary  and  monumental,  points  in  chronology,  and  other  related  topics 
will  receive  incidental  treatment,  and  the  endeavor  will  constantly  be 
made  not  only  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  class  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  form  independent 
conclusions,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  disputed  questions. 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  occasional  conferences ;  but 
each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  examination 
parts  of  the  books  named  below  and  of  other  works  of  reference  in  Eng- 
lish, and  to  submit  one  or  two  theses  on  selected  topics  demanding  a 
certain  amount  of  independent  research.  The  books  of  reference  will  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  Sever  25  or  in  the  College  Library. 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  at  sight  fluently  and  to  use  German  works  of 
reference  will  be  found  valuable,  but  by  no  means  essential. 

This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years. 

Cox,  General  History  of  Greece  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $1.25). 
Peter,  Zeittafeln  zur  griechischen  Geschichte,  6th  edition,  1886  (Waisen- 
haus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  M.  4.50;  5th  edition,  translated  by  Chawner, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  Histories  of  Greece  by  Duncker 
(translated  by  Alleyne,  Bentley  &  Son,  London,  15s.),  by  Grote  (English 
edition,  12  vols.,  Little  &  Brown,  Boston,  $14.40;  American  edition,  12 
vols.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $18.00);    by  Curtius   (translated  by 
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Ward,  5  vols.,  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $10.00),  and  by  E.  Abbott 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  $2.50).  Busolt,  Griechische  Ge- 
schichte  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaironeia,  1st  part,  1885,  2d  part,  1888 
(Perthes,  Gotha,  M.  24).  Holm,  Griechische  Geschichte  1886  ff.  (Cal- 
vary, Berlin,  in  four  vols.,  of  which  I.  and  II.  only  have  appeared,  each 
M.  2).  Schafer,  Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griechischen  Geschichte, 
3d  edition,  1882  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.40).  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek 
Historical  Inscriptions,  1882  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75). 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  2  vols.     (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $17.00).] 

[*  Course  16.     Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  —  Inscriptions,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Archaeology  and  History.  —  Practical  Exercises. 
Half-course.      Wed.,  Fri.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor} 
Mon.,  at  10  {second,  half-year').     Professor  Wright.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 
[It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions,  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology,  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects.     Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabet,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history  and 
to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ;    important  examples 
will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exercises  will  be  held  at 
which    inedited    or   inadequately   edited   inscriptions    will   be    treated   by 
instructor  and  student. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  inscriptions  will  be  obtained  which  may  prove 
useful  not  only  to  students  in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  visit 
Greek  lands,  especially  as  members  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens. 

Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England, 
University  Press,  1st  part,  1887,  18s.).  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum 
Graeearum  antiquissimarum  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1883,  M.  4).  Droysen, 
Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878,  M.  6).  Dittenberger, 
Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graeearum  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.   16).] 

Course  18.     The  present  state  of  Archaeological  Discovery  and  Research 
in  Greece  (selected  topics).      TV,  Th.,  at  12.     Dr.  Takbbll. 
A  more  particular  description  of  this  course  will  be  given  later. 

Course  11.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students'  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor 
Allen. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  will  be  given  entirely  by  lectures,  but  a 
bourse  of  rending,  in  Greek  authors   and  works   relating  to   them,  will  be 
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marked  out  to  be  privately  pursued.  This  reading  may  vary  somewhat 
with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  individual  pupils.  It  will  demand  as  much 
time  as  the  preparation  of  the  work  of  an  ordinary  full  course.  Any  who 
wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  undertaking  the  collateral  reading  may 
take  the  course  as  an  extra. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Greek  literature,  such  as  will  be  useful  for  future  study  and  investigation, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  of  different  periods.  About  two  thirds  of  the  lectures  will  be 
given  to  the  earlier  national  literature,  the  remainder  to  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrian and  subsequent  epochs. 

No  text-books  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  following  manuals  would 
be  found  useful.  Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
continued  by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.).  Mahaffy's 
History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  Harpers,  New  York,  $4).  Bergk, 
Griechische  Literaturgeschichte,  4  vols.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1872-87, 
M.  30).  Bernhardy,  Grundriss  der  Griechischen  Literatur,  Part  I.  4th 
ed.  1876,  Part  II.  3d  ed.  1877-80  (Anton,  Halle,  M.  39).  Nicolai, 
Griechische  Literaturgeschichte,  2d  ed.  3  vols.  (Heinrichshofen,  Magde- 
burg, 1873-78,  M.  21). 

[*  Course  13.      Aristotle   (Politics).      Half-course.      Wed.,  2-4  (second 
half-year).     Professor  Goodwin.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 
[As  much  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  be  read  as  the  time  allows; 
and  various  topics  will  be  assigned  for  discussion,  suggested  by  the  text 
or  by  the  editions  of  Jowett,  Newman,  and  Susemihl,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Library.] 

[*  Course  14.     Thucydides  (Selections  from  the  Speeches  and  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  Narrative).     Half-course.      Tu.,  Th.,  at  12 
(second  half -year).     Professor  Goodwin.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 

[In  this  course  the  speeches  and  other  more  difficult  parts  of  Thucy- 
dides, as  far  as  time  will  permit,  will  be  read  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of 
advanced  students.  Those  who  take  it  should  have  an  edition  of  the 
whole  of  Thucydides  (Classen's  and  Kriiger's  are  recommended),  and 
should  be  able  to  consult  Greek  and  German  authorities  without  difficulty. 
It  is  hoped  they  may  be  encouraged  to  read  the  greater  part  or  the  whole 
of  Thucydides  during  the  year.] 

[*  Course  15.     The  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens,  illustrated 
by  the  Legal  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  other  Attic  Orators. 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Professor  Goodwin.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 
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[In  Course  15,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Political  and  (especially) 
the  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and  parts  of  various  legal  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes will  be  read  to  illustrate  different  points  in  Attic  law.  Students 
should  have  a  complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Bekker's  is  recommended) 
and  be  able  to  consult  Greek  and  German  authorities  freely.  Meier  and 
Schomann's  Attischer  Process  (reserved  in  the  Library)  Avill  be  the  basis 
of  the  discussion  of  Attic  Law;  and  Hermann's  Staatsalterthiimer  and 
Schomann's  Griechische  Alterthiimer  will  be  important  books  of  reference 
for  the  Political  Antiquities.] 

LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate,  —  though  translation  will  not  be  neglected,  —  as  to  recognize 
the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to  discriminate  readily 
between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the  exact  significance  of  construc- 
tion, idiom,  and  arrangement,  —results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough 
study  and  practice.  In  this  training,  translation  will  be  used  more  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  student's  work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object 
will  rather  be  to  emancipate  him  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding 
the  thought,  on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with 
Latin  methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to 
his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  such  as  deal 
with  a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumbering  the  student's 
progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar  allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  correct 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin  Classics, 
reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression 
as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

(b)  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  select  some  subject  for  investigation, 
and  make  the  reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a 
subject  may  be  one  in   Roman  history  or  antiquities;  or  in  Latin  gram- 
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mar;  or  it  maybe  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary 
or  from  a  philological  point  of  view ;  and  in  many  other  ways  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language  may  be  used  for  scientific  investigation. 

Opportunities  for  investigation  in  some  of  the  directions  indicated  are 
ofiered  in  the  courses  now  announced;  and  as  the  courses  of  this  class  are 
changed  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  for  other  subjects 
in  the  future.  The  direct  results  of  these  investigations  must  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  small ;  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in 
teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which 
he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Coursed.  Cicero  (Selected  Orations). —Virgil  (Aeneid,  Books  VII.- 
XII.).  —  Sallust  (Catiline) .—  Instruction  in  reading  at  sight. 
Mo?i.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  on  Elementary,  but 
not  on  Advanced  Latin,  in  the  examination  for  admission. 

Coursed.  Latin  Composition  (Elementary  Course). —Exercises  based 
on  Selected  Lives  of  Nepos.  Half-course.  Wed.,  and  alternate 
Fri.,  at  3.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 

Course  Fis  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or  in 
Advanced)  Latin  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  in  the  examination 
for  admission. 

Courses  A  and  F  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  B.  Cicero  (Pro  Murena  and  De  Amicitia) .  —  Livy  (Books  XXL 
and  XXII.).— Terence  (Adelphoe  and  Andria).  —Reading  at 
sight.       Tu.,   Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.      Professor  Greenough  and  Mr. 

Course  C.  Cicero  (Pro  Murena  and  De  Amicitia) .  —  Livy  (Books  I.  and 
VII.).  —Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria).  —  Reading  at  sight. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  GREENOUGHand  Mr.  . 

Course  D.  {Advanced  Course  for  Freshmen.)  Livy  (Books  L,  XXL, 
and  XXII.).— Cicero  (De  Senectute;  De  Amicitia). —Terence 
(Phormio  and  Heautontimorumenos).  —  Plautus  (Miles  Glorio- 
sus).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  11.  Professsor 
Smith. 

Courses  B,  C,  and  D  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  any 
one  of  them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  0.  Ereshmen  who  have  passed  on  the  Advanced  Latin 
in  the  examination  for  admission,  and  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of 
Latin  in  College,  will  elect  either  Course  B  or  Course  C  (but  see  under 
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Course  D,  below).  These  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors 
will  be  read,  and  similar  methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  will  be  to 
give  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  set  forth  above.  Attention  will  constantly  be  given  to  read- 
ing aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is 
fieeessary  to  make  the  thought  intelligible. 

(For  Course  B)  Cicero.  Pro  Murena  and  De  Amicitia :  the  Tauch- 
ritz  text  edition  (M.  —  .45).  Livy  :  the  Teubner  text,  Vol.  II.  (3f.  1.20). 
rerence,  for  Andria  :  Tauchnitz  text  edition  (C.  Dziatzko,  1884,  M.  1.20)  ; 
:or  Adelphoe :  text,  with  stage  directions,  by  H.  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  30  cts.). 

(For  Course  C)  Cicero,  as  in  Course  B.  Livy :  the  Teubner  text 
edition,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (each  M.  1.20).  Terence,  for  Andria:  text,  with 
tage  directions,  by  H.  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  30  cts.)  ;  for  Phormio, 
rauchnitz  text  edition  (M.  1.20).      (C.  Dziatzko,  1884.) 

Course  D.  The  course  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  have  already 
icquired  the  training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B 
und  (7  to  impart.  These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  begin- 
nng  of  the  year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the 
idmission  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight;  but  the  list 
nil  be  subsequently  revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or 
7  to  D,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency 
tfforded  by  their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the 
indent  in  his  choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D,  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
tudy  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject-matter,  than  in 
bourses  B  and  C. 

The  text-books  will  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Students  who  have  passed  in  Course  D,  or  who  have  attained  distin- 
;uished  credit  in  B  or  C,  will  be  qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is 
ntended  for  those  who  pass  in  B  or  C.  Neither  Course  1  nor  Course  2  is 
ipen  to  any  student  who  has  already  taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken 
my  of  the  following  courses. 

Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be 
akcn  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

bourse  1.  Pliny  (Selected  Letters). —Tacitus  (Histories).  Suetonius. 
—  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes). — Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Lane. 

Course  1  has  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is  concerned, 
nth  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  study  of 
jptin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  It  will  introduce  them  to  two  or  three 
>f  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will  extend  the  range  of  their 
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reading  to  a  period,  —the  so-called  Silver  age,  — and  to  a  department  „ 
Latin  literature,  — lyric  poetry,  — on  which  they  have  not  before  entered. 
The  instruction,  however,  will  keep  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors.     In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  student's  com-  ! 
mand  of  the  language  will  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  reading  the 
Latin  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny ;  the  latter  part  will  be  occupied  with  Horace's  j 
lyric  poems,  in  which  the  study  will  be  largely  literary,  and  will  dwell  j 
more  on  the  subject-matter. 

The   Teubner   text   editions    are   recommended   for   the   prose  works.  I 
Tacitus:    Halm's  fourth  edition,  Vol.  IT.    (M.   1.20).       Suetonius:    Roth 
(M.  1.50).     Pliny :  Keil's  edition  (M.  1.20).     Horace  :  0.  Keller's  edition 
(M.  1). 

Course  2.     Pliny  (Selected  Letters).     Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations).— 
Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  —Reading  at  sight.     Tu,,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  12.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  taken  B  or  C.     It  will 
serve  as  a  preparation  for  further  reading,  or  as  a  conclusion  of  Latin 
study  for  those  who  have  obtained  some  ability  in  reading.     The  year's 
work  will  begin  with  Pliny.     The  Tusculan  Disputations  will  follow  as  an 
introduction  to  philosophical  Latin.     The  second  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  f 
the  literary  study  of  Horace's  Oles.    For  Pliny  and  Horace  the  same  editions 
are  recommended  as  in  Latin  1  :  for  Cicero,  the  Tauchnitz  text  edition. 

A  student  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  courses 
thus  far  described,  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  one  of  the  literary  courses 
4  and  6,  and,  after  one  of  these,  Course  8;  or  to  devote  himself  to  the 
special  study  of  any  of  the  topics  treated  in  Courses  10,  12,  13,  and  14, 
and  in  the  courses  under  the  head  of  '  Greek  and  Latin.' 

[Course  4.     Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).     Half-course.     Tu,,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  9  (second  half-year).     Professor  Greenough.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 

[This  is  a  half-course,  devoted  exclusively  to  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles  (including  the  Ars  Poetica).  Attention  will  be  directed  largely 
to  the  subject-matter,  and  especially  to  the  connexion  of  thought ;  and  the 
student  will  be  expected  not  merely  to  read  and  translate  the  text,  but  to 
study  each  poem  as  a  whole,  tracing  the  underlying  current  of  thought, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  several  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  the  main 
theme.  In  connection  with  the  Satires  the  whole  subject  of  Roman  Satire 
will  be  treated  in  lectures. 

Kiessling's  edition  of  the  Satires  (Epistles  not  yet  finished)  is  recom- 
mended to  students  who  can  read  German;  to  others,  Greenough's  edition 
of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).] 
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Course    5.     Ancient  Philosophy,  as    set   forth   by  Cicero    (De   Finibus; 

Academica).   Half-course.    Tit.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11  {first  half-year). 

Professor  Greenough. 

This  is  a  half-course  in  the  same  general  line  as  Course  4  and  intended 

to  alternate  with  it.     The  exercises  will  not  be  confined  to  the  study  of  the 

language,  but  will  embrace  also  the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were 

prevalent  among  the  Romans  and  which  underlie  their  literature. 

Course  6.     Writers  of  the  Empire.     First  half-year :    Tacitus   (Annals, 
Books  I. -VI.).  —  Suetonius   (Life  of  Tiberius).      Second  half- 
year:    Juvenal.  —  Martial   (Selected   Epigrams). — Reading  at 
sight.  — Capes's  Early  Roman  Empire.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Smith. 
The  selections  read  in  this  course  from  four  prominent  writers  of  the 
Empire  will  serve  to  give  the  student  some  acquaintance  with  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  the  so-called  Silver  Age  of  Roman  literature.     They  will 
also  serve  to  introduce  him  to  the  study,  at  first  hand,  of  certain  topics 
with  a  view  to  which  they  have  been  arranged.     The  subject  for  the  first 
half-year  will  be  the  life  and  reign  of  Tiberius  ;    for  the  second,  Roman 
life  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  as  portrayed  by  Juvenal  and 
Martial.     Either  half  of  the  course  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instruc- 
tor, he  taken  separately.     Students  who  elect  this  course  are  advised  to 
procure  and  read  during  the  summer  vacation  Capes's  brief  history  of  the 
early  Roman  Empire.     Students  who  wish  to  undertake  a  more  extended 
study  of  the  suhjects  of  the  course  may  read  with  advantage  Merivale's 
History  of  the  Romans,  Chapters  XLII.-LX1V.,  and  Becker's  Gallus  or 
Friedlander's    Sittengeschichte   Roins,    which    will    be    reserved    in    the 
Library. 

Tacitus  :  Nipperdey's  edition,  revised  hy  Andressen  (Weidmann,  Ber- 
lin, Vol.  I.  M.  3)  is  recommended  to  students  who  can  read  German. 
Others  are  advised  to  procure  W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I. -VI.  (in 
the  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors;  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston)  or  Furneaux's 
edition  (Macmillan,  Vol.  I.  $4.50).  Juvenal:  J  arm' 8  text,  revised  by 
Biicheler  (in  his  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia;  Weidmann, 
Berlin,  1886,  M.  3)  or  Weidner's  edition  (Teubner,  M.  3.75).  Martial: 
Select  Epigrams,  edited  by  Paley  and  Stone  (Whittaker  &  Co.,  London, 
6s.  (\d.).  Roman  History  (The  Early  Empire),  hy  W.  W.  Capes,  in  Cox 
and  Sankey's  "  Epochs  of  Ancient  History  "  (Longmans,  London,  2s.  6d.). 

Course  8.     Plautus  (five  plays). — Cicero  (Brutus).  —  Catullus  (Selec- 
tions).—  Lucretius  (Books  I. -III.,  with  selections  from  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Lane. 
Course  8  is  adapted  for  students  who  have  taken  Course  6,  and  is 
important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 
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In  this  course  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican  period  will- 
be  read.  Plautus  and  Lucretius  will  occupy  the  class  during  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  these  they  will  read  some  part 
of  Cicero's  writings. 

Munro's  text  edition  of  Lucretius  (Harpers,  New  York,  50  cts.),  the 
Teubner  text  of  Plautus,  and  the  Tauchnitz  text  of  Cicero  are  recommended. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  three  courses  in  Com- 
position are  provided.  Of  these,  Course  E  is  intended  to  be  taken  with 
Course  B,  C,  or  D;  Course  3,  with  Course  1  or  2.  By  taking  Course  7 
the  student  may  continue  his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

Course  E.      Latin  Composition   (Second  Course).      Half-course.      Wed., 
and  alternate  Fri.,  at  12.     Mr. . 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Pinal, 
Honors.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  admission. 

Course  3.     Latin  Composition  (Third  Course).     Half-coarse.      Th.,  at  2. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept 
constantly  in  view.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of 
exercises.  The  Final  examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  7.     Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selections 
from  classical  prose  as  models. —  Translation  into  Latin  prose. 
Half-course.      Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Greenough. 
Conrse  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  Instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.     It  may  be 
taken  during  the  first  half-year  as  a  half-course.     It  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents, whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to  acquire  ease  and 
skill  in  Latin  expression.     The  work  will  consist  partly  of  analytical  study 
of  selections  from  classical  prose  as  models  for  writing;  partly  of  written 
translations  of  Latin  into  idiomatic  English;    partly  of  writing  in  Latin 
original  compositions  and  prose  translations  from  English  or  from  Greek. 

Course    9.       Practice    in    speaking   Latin.     Half-course.      Twice   a   week. 
Professor  Allen. 
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This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  with  credit  on  Course  Br 
C,  or  D,  and  Course  E.  It  may  be  advantageously  taken  together  with 
Course  3  or  7. 

A  little  practice  in  writing  will  be  connected  with  this  course,  and  prob- 
ably some  other  preparation  for  the  colloquial  exercises  of  the  class-room 
will  be  required.  But  this  outside  preparation  will  be  small  in  amount : 
on  the  other  hand,  constant  attendance  and  participation  in  the  exercises 
will  be  essential  to  success. 

[Course  13.     History  of  Latin  Literature.  — Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students'  private  reading.      Wed. ,  Fri. ,  and  {at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Instructor),  Mon.,  at  9.     Professor  Smith.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 

[The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  give,  by  means  of  lectures  and  direc- 
tion of  the  students'  reading,  a  general  view  of  Roman  literature.  It  may 
be  taken  by  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.] 

[*Course  10.     The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illusstrated  by 
Works  of  Art.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  3.     Professor  Greenough.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 

[For  advanced  students  only.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  stu- 
dents for  investigation.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  German  books  is  neces- 
sary. Das  Privatleben  der  Romer  by  Joachim  Marquardt  will  be  con- 
stantly consulted.] 

"Course  11.  The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship.  —  Ovid's  Fasti.  Half- 
course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  {first  half-year).  Professor 
Allen. 

The  time  will  be  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations 
m  the  part  of  the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  Atten- 
;ion  will  be  directed  more  especially  to  the  national  element  in  Roman 
jelief  and  ritual,  as  distinguished  from  Greek  additions. 

Ovidii  Fastorum  Libri  VI.,  erkliirt  von  H.  Peter  (2d  edition,  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1879,  M.  3.60).  Useful  would  be  also  the  following:  L.  Preller, 
Romisehe  Mythologie,  3d  edition,  by  H.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1883, 
M.  10).  Joachim  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  dritter  Band, 
Sacralwesen  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1878,  M.  11). 

'♦Course  12.     Grammar. — Quintilian  (Book  I.). — Gellius  (Selections). 
—  Latin  Inscriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Remnants).  —  Discus- 
sions   of  points  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  &c.        Half-course. 
Tu.,  at  3.     Professor  Lane.] 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 
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[The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Latin  as 
it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflexion,  or  syntax,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Meister's  Quintilian,  text  edition  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  Vol.  I.  M.  1.20), 
or  Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Pars  Prior,  M.  7.50). 
Hertz's  Gellius,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.30).  Allen's  Rem- 
nants of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.).] 

*Course  14.  Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Sat.,  at  11  {second  half-year)., 
Professor  Greenough. 

This  course  will  deal  (in  lectures)  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the! 
Syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  moods  and  tenses.  Occasionally  doubtful 
points  will  be  submitted  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

GREEK    AND    LATIN. 

[*  Course  1.  Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology.  Mori.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  2.-] 

Omitted  in  1889-90. 

This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  Etymology,  but  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  Comparative  (Historical) 
Grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to  Sanskrit 
and  to  the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are  studied 
in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections  and  the  growth 
of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for; 
Final  Honors  in  Classics. 

Treatises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Miiller's  Handbuch  der  Alter- i 
tumswissenschaft. 

*Course  2.     Practice  in  Text-Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  Greek  and  I 
Latin  authors.  —For  1889-90,  Aeschylus's  Seven  against  Thebes 
and  Cicero's  Republic.     Mon.,  Th.,  from  ll-12h-     Professors 
Lane  and  Allen. 

Course  2  is  designed  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism  and 
research,  and  is  open  only  to  students  of  considerable  maturity. 
Students  admitted  to  this  course  should  consult  the  Instructor 
before  the  summer  vacation  respecting  the  books  to  be  procured. 

This  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  in  Classical  Philology,  but 
may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  Seniors  who  are  training  themselves  to  I 
teach  Classics.     The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  do  inde- 
pendent work  in  the  study  of  classical  authors,  and  in  the  investigation  of! 
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philological  questions.  The  students  meet  the  Instructor  twice  a  week 
for  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  is  devoted  to  the  text- criticism 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  authors  selected  for  the  year.  At  each- 
meeting  one  student  takes  the  lead,  but  all  are  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  preparation  is  made  chiefly  in  the  Library, 
where  the  books  needed  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  students  in  this 
course. 

Aeschyli  Septem  ad  versus  Thebas,  in  usum  scholarum  suarum  edidit 
Fridericus  Ritschelius  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3).  Ciceronis  Opera, 
ed.  Baiter  et  Kayser,  Vol.  VIII.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  M.  1.80). 


HONORS    IN    CLASSICS. 

Second-Year  Honors. 

For  the  conditions  on  which  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  are 
awarded,  see  Announcement  of  Instruction  for  1889-90,  page  39.  In  the 
special  examination,  the  passages  in  the  papers  designed  to  test  the  can- 
didate's ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  taken  only  from  the 
authors  named  in  the  Announcement.  The  candidate  will  ordinarily 
have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular  course  of  his  studies,  with  the 
majority  of  these  authors ;  and  he  is  advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance, 
by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The  reading  of  even  a  very  moderate 
amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  an 
author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the  time  for  more  extended  read- 
ing, the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the 
language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write  Greek 
and  Latin  prose. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general 
knowledge  of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are 
stated  in  the  Announcement.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The  object  of  the  examination  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his  classical  studies  in  a 
proper  way,  — whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read  with  accurate  per- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  has 
read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more  full  and  exact;  if 
tie  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something  about  the  author 
tie  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
a-nd  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance 
frith  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The  examination  will  demand 
an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a 
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student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the 
beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 
The  following  works  are  recommended  for  this  purpose  :  — 

History.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harpers,  New  York, 
$1.25).  Merivale's  General  History  of  Rome  (Harpers,  $1.25).  Smith's 
•Student's  Classical  Dictionary  (Harpers,  $1.25).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80). 

Antiquities.  Smith's  School  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties (Harpers,  $1.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75).  Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  An- 
tiquities (Appletons,  New  York,  $3.00)  is  excellent  for  description  and 
illustration  of  material  objects.  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50)  is  also  recommended. 

Mythology.  Either  Seeman's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited 
by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  60  cts.)  ;  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  fScrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.75). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature  (Har- 
pers, $4.00)  or  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Macmillan,  Is.). 
Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50)  or  Schmitz's 
History  of  Latin  Literature  (Putnams,  $1.00). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will  be 
■sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  Goodwin  s  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar,  revised  by 
Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50)  may  be  consulted. 

• 

Final  Honors. 
A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  in  the  course  of 
his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  classi- 
cal instructors.  This  thesis  may,  by  the  regulations,  be  substituted 
for  a  part  of  his  Forensic  work.  It  must  be  written  in  Latin,  and  the 
examination  formerly  required  in  Latin  Composition  will  hereafter  be 
omitted. 

In  the  special  examination  for  Final  Honors  the  passages  set  for  transla- 
tion may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  similarly 
extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remaining  sub- 
jects of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year  Honors 
will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Gre^k  Philosophy  will  also  be 
demanded. 
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INDO-IRANIAN    LANGUAGES. 

Course  1.     Sanskrit.— Perry's  Primer  (Sanskrit  into  English  and  English 

into    Sanskrit) .  —  Reading  at    sight.  —  Whitney's    Grammar. 

Lanman's  Reader  (the  classical  part).  — The  Pancatantra,  second 
book.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.  Professor  Lanman. 
Elementary  Sanskrit.  This  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  comparative  philology  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  literature  and 
religions  of  India  on  the  other.  It  is  designed  especially  to  furnish  a 
useful  addition  to  the  equipment  of  such  men  as  propose  to  be  classical 
teachers.  A  few  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  with  practical  exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  Eng- 
lish and  English  into  Sanskrit.  For  these  beginnings  Perry's  Primer  is 
used.  The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up,  and  simple 
extracts  from  the  Epos  and  from  the  Fables  and  Stories  are  studied.  A 
part  of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit 
texts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  general  survey  of  the  literature 
will  be  made  in  a  series  of  brief  lectures.  By  the  faithful  pursuit  of  this 
course  a  very  considerable  incidental  knowledge  of  comparative  grammar 
and  of  etymology  is  acquired;  and  aside  from  this,  the  course  may  be 
made  to  have  a  high  value  as  a  disciplinary  study. 

Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60)  ;  Lanman's  Reader,  with  text  and 
vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($2.50) ; 
Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.50).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston! 
Biihler's  Pancatantra,  II.  and  III.,  Bombay  (9  annas  =  20  cents). 

Course  2.  Sanskrit  Drama.  —  Kalidasa's  three  plays  (Qakuntala,  Urvaci, 
Malavika).  —  Ratnavali.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.  Professor 
Lanman. 

This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  facility 
n  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  and  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  master- 
sieces  of  Hindu  dramatic  literature. 

bourse  3.  Sanskrit  Epos.  —  Reading  and  critical  study  of  the  Maha- 
Bharata.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor  Lanman. 
This  work  contains  much  interesting  material  suitable  for  easy  and  rapid 
eading.  It  is  proposed  to  read  the  parts  that  formed  the  original  nucleus 
•f  the  poem.  Some  of  the  simpler  critical  questions  concerning  the  origin 
nd  growth  of  the  Bharata  will  be  discussed. 

bourse  4.     Old  Iranian.  —  Reading  of  the  Avesta.       Tu.,  Th.,  from  2  to 
3k-     Professor  Lanman. 
Reading  of  selections  important  for  the  history  of  the  religion  of  ancient 
ran.     Geiger's  Handbuch  and  Jackson's  Yasna  xxxi.  will  be  used. 
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[Course  5.     Pali.  —  The  sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.      Tn.,   Th.,  from  2 
to  3k-     Professor  Lanmak. 
Omitted  in  1889-90. 

The  Instructor  conducts  an  informal  exercise  in  cursory  reading  of  the 
literature  one  evening  in  each  week  of  the  second  half-year  at  his  study. 
The  nucleus  of  a  department  library  has  been  formed,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  dictionaries,  text-books,  and  good  Hindu  editions  of  the  classics, 
are  ready  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  students. 

By  virtue  or  arrangements  made  in  Bombay,  books  may  now  be  obtained 
from  India,  through  the  Instructor,  at  from  one  third  to  one  quarter  of  the 
old  London  prices. 
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The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
among  the  reserved  books  in  the  College  Library.  In  the  statement  of 
prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents 


Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  otherwise 
such  books  will  seldom  be  found  in  this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 
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Instruction  for  Undergraduates, 

See  page  2  for  a  general  statement  concerning  the  books  named  below. 
The  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  marked  by  letters  (A,  F,  B, 
C,  D,  E)  are  intended  especially  for  Freshmen. 

GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  :  A  may  properly  be 
supplemented  by  F,  and  B,  C,  or  D  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  Either  1 
or  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  6,  8,  or  9  ;  G  is  a  proper  introduction  to  8  or 
9.  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  2  and  3 
in  the  Sophomore  year ;  1  could  be  added  with  advantage.  It  should  be 
observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists 
are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second-Year  Honors, 
while  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists,  and 
from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candidates  for 
Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7> 
in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses,  one  of 
which  should  be  8.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors  see 
pages  22-24. 

Lectures.  —  Several  introductory  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Freshmen  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  Lysias  and  his 
Times  by  Dr.  Morgan,  on  Socrates  and  Plato  by  Professor  Goodwin,  on 
Homer  by  Professor  Wright,  and  on  the  Greek  Theatre  by  Professor 
J.  W.  White. 

Course  A.  Herodotus  (selections).  —  Homer  (selections  from  Books  L- 
XII.  of  the  Iliad).  —Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Dr. 
Tarbell.  (VII.  ^ 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  examination  for  admission. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Reader).  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  grammar,  to  Greek  history,  and  to  instruction 
in  reading  the  easier  parts  of  Herodotus  at  sight.  The  Iliad  will  be  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will 
receive  due  notice,  the  main  end  in  view  Mali  be  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Homeric  dialect,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give  the  power 
of  translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Stein's  Sum- 
mary of  the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  10  cents).  Seymour's 
First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.75). 


Course  F.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Half-course. 
Wed.,  and  alternate  Fri.,  at  3.     Dr.  Tarbell.  ("VX) 

Course  i^is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or 
in  Advanced)  Greek,  but  not  in  Greek  Composition,  at  the  examinations 
for  admission. 

Allinson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  will  be  used  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Bos- 
ton, #1.00). 

Courses  A  and  F  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  B.  Lysias  (selections).  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).  —  Homer 
(Odyssey,  Books  VII. -XII).  —  Euripides  (Medea).  — Reading  at 
sight.     Mon.   Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Mr.  Parker.  (IV.) 

Course  C.  Lysias  (selections).  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Euthyphro).  — 
Homer  (Odyssey,  Books  I. -VI.).  —  Aristophanes  (Clouds).  — Read- 
ing at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  J.  W.  "White,  and 
Dr.  Tarbell.  (IX.) 

Courses  B  and  C  are  parallel  courses  and  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the 

same  student. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  presented  Advanced  Greek 

for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A  in  their 

Preshman  year.     They  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  either  of 

them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  D.      Lysias   and   Isocrates    (selections).  — Plato    (Apology   and 

Laches).  —  Homer  (Odyssey,  six  books).  —  Euripides  (Medea).  — 

Aristophanes  (Clouds).  —  Reading  at  sight.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 

Professor  Wright  and  Dr.  Morgan.  (Ill) 

The  members  of  Course  D  will  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

from  the  Freshmen  who  have  elected  Courses  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the . 

entrance  examination  in  Advanced  Greek ;  the  list  will  be  subsequently 

revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or  from  C  to  D,  or  vice 

versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency  afforded  by  their 

college  work.    Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the  student  in  his  choice 

of  elective  studies,  but  if  he  expects  to  be  a  member  of  this  course,  he 

should  choose  no  study  in  Elective  group  III. 

B,  C,  and  D  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though  with 
some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.  In  each  the  study  of  Homer  is  continued,  a  beginning  is  made 
of  the  study  of  Athenian  oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  intro- 
duced to  the  works  of  Plato  through  the  Apology  and  one  of  the  shorter 
dialogues,  in  which  the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly 
portrayed.  Attention  will  be  given  in  all  the  courses  to  reading  at  sight, 
and  to  the  more  important  points  in  Greek  syntax. 


In  Course  D  a  larger  amount  of  reading  will  be  attempted  and  more  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  matters  of  language,  style,  history  and  antiquities, 
than  in  B  or  C.  It  is  expected  that  Freshmen  who  intend  to  become  can- 
didates for  Second-Year  Honors  will  regularly  be  members  of  this  course. 
It  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors. 

Jebb's  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators,  2d  ed.,  1888  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  $1.50).  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  in  paper  cover,  $1.10;  bound,  $1.40).  Plato's  Euthyphro,  Wohl- 
rab's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  Berlin,  M.  — .45),  or  Wells's 
(Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.  ,3s.).  Plato's  Laches,  Tatham's  edition.  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  GO  cts.).  Merry's  school  edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  Books  I.-XII. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  90  cts.) .  Perrin's  Homer's  Odyssey,  Books 
I. -IV.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  paper,  $1.10;  bound,  $1.40).  Allen's  edition  of  the 
Medea  (Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Humphreys's  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover,  $1.10;  bound,  $1.40). 
White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  III.  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston).     Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  62-68  (for  reference). 

Course  E.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  Goodwin's 
Moods  and  Tenses.  Halfaourse.  Wed.,  and  alternate  Fri.,  at  2. 
Dr.  Morgan.  (y.) 

Course  .#may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Pinal,  Honors. 

Course  E  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those 
who  take  Courses  B,  C,  or  D.  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  not  offered 
Greek  Composition  at  entrance.  The  Friday  exercises  will  be  devoted  to 
a  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  with  practical  application 
of  its  principles  to  the  needs  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the 
work  will  be  of  especial  value  to  those  intending  to  be  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors,  all  of  whom  should  keep  up  their  practice  in 
Composition  during  the  Freshman  year. 

Allinson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.00). 
Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  new  edition  of  1890  (Ginn  &  Co.. 
Boston,  $2.00). 

Course  1.  Lucian  (selections).  —  Demosthenes  (Philippics).  —  Lyric 
Poets  (selections). — Euripides  (Alcestis).  —  Aristophanes  (Peace). 
—  Reading  at  sight.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Dr.  Morgan.        (IX.) 

Course  1  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  the  choice  of  authors  to  be  read  In  this  course  and  in  determining  the 
manner  of  instruction  to  be  given,  regard  has  been  had  to  students  who 
may  not  be  able  to  read  Greek  under  instruction  beyond  the  Sophomore 
year.  Others,  however,  may  pursue  the  course  with  advantage.  It  con- 
tinues the  study,  begun  in  the  Freshman  year,  of  oratory  and  the  drama, 


and  introduces  the  student  to  Greek  martial,  erotic,  satiric,  and  occasional 
poetry,  and  to  Lucian's  satiric  dialogues.  The  class  will  be  expected  to 
prepare  carefully  in  advance  the  lesson  assigned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read 
the  Greek  aloud  with  understanding,  and  to  translate  it  into  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish. The  Instructor  will  satisfy  himself  by  occasional  tests  that  the 
lessons  are  faithfully  and  regularly  prepared.  In  lectures,  passages  of 
especial  textual  or  grammatical  difficulty  will  be  explained,  and  such  treat- 
ment of  the  metres  of  the  plays  and  lyrics  will  be  given  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  read  aloud  intelligently.  But,  above  all,  the  various 
works  will  be  considered  as  pieces  of  literature  and  the  connexion  of  the 
thought,  with  historical  and  mythological  references  and  antiquities  will 
receive  particular  attention.  Brief  accounts  of  the  writers  and  of  their 
place  in  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  courses  of  reading  marked  out 
for  the  class  in  various  histories  of  literature.  There  will  be  constant 
practice  in  translation  at  sight  to  develop  the  student's  power  of  reading 
independently  of  commentators. 

Williams's  Selections  from  Lucian  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Tarbell's  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Antho- 
logica  Lyrica,  Bergk  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3).  Euripides,  Alcestis, 
Jerram  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  60  cts.).  Aristophanes,  Peace, 
Paley  (Bell  &  Sons,  London,  4s.  6d.).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in 
Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

Course  2.  Thucydides  (Book  I.). — Aristophanes  (Birds).  —  Sophocles 
(Oedipus  Tyrannus).  — Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound).  — Collateral 
reading  of  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 
—  Beading  at  sight.      Tit.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

(VIII.) 

Course  2  presents  the  interesting  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Peloponnesian  War,  as  described  by  its  greatest  histo-' 
rian,  and  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets.  This  course 
is  especially  intended  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  a  study  of  the  First  Book  of  Thucy- 
dides, with  special  consideration  of  Thucydides's  use  of  language,  of  the 
art  of  translating  him  into  English,  and  of  the  facts  of  geography  and 
history  presented  in  the  First  Book.  The  class  will  translate  to  the 
Instructor,  and  the  Instructor  to  the  class.  The  translation  by  members 
of  the  course  will  be  partly  oral,  partly  written,  and  will  be  subjected  to 
sharp  criticism,  both  by  other  members  and  by  the  Instructor.  The 
speeches  will  also  be  read  aloud. 

Instruction  in  the  plays  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures.  But  regular 
lessons  will  be  assigned,  of  about  100  verses,  and  the  class  will  be  expected 
to  prepare  these  lessons  carefully  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  able  to  translate 
the  (J reek  text  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English,  to  interpret  it,  and  to  read 


it  aloud  properly.  This  preparation  will  be  duly  tested.  The  scheme  of 
assignment  of  lessons  includes  also  the  Acharnians  and  Antigone.  The 
regular  rate  of  progress  in  the  course  will,  therefore,  be  about  300  verses 
each  week.  The  test  of  the  students'  preparation  of  the  plays  to  be  read 
collaterally  will  be  simply  translation.  The  Instructor  will  read  and 
translate  these  plays,  but  will  not  make  them  the  subject  of  special 
investigation. 

Lectures  will  be  given,  when  the  study  of  Thucydides  has  been  con- 
cluded, devoted  to  an  account  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  next  to  be 
read  and  of  their  place  in  literature,  and  to  such  general  subjects  as  relate 
to  the  five  plays  collectively.  The  lectures  intended  to  elucidate  each 
play  specially  will  be  given  after  the  reading  of  the  play  by  the  class  has 
been  completed,  and  will  be  topical.  The  play  will  first  be  read  and 
translated  by  the  Instructor,  with  comment  upon  the  meaning  of  passages 
of  special  difficulty,  and  will  then  be  interpreted  by  studies  of  subjects, 
including  grammar,  rhetoric,  metres,  history,  geography,  biography,  my- 
thology, antiquities,  and  scenic  action.  The  play  will  be  treated  in  each 
instance  in  its  entirety  ;  and  special  consideration  will  be  given  at  the  close, 
by  way  of  retrospect,  to  the  author's  literary  treatment  of  his  theme. 

There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
both  written  and  oral,  in  order  to  develop  the  students'  power  of  reading 
independently  of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Morris's  Thucydides  I.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover,  $1.35; 
bound,  $1.65).  Eelton's  Birds  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  White's  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  f 1.12).  Allen's  Prometheus  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  in  paper  cover,  95  cts. ;  bound,  $1.25).  Merry's  Acharnians 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  75  cts.).  D'Ooge's  Antigone  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  in  paper  cover,  $1.10;  bound,  $1.40).  White's  Passages  for 
Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  p.  23,  and  members 
of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

Course  3.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). — Translation  and 
original  composition.  —  Oral  exercises.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  3. 
Professor  Wright.  (XII.) 

Courses  2  and  3  are  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics.  The  Pinal  Examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with 
the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from  Greek  into 
English,  as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias  and  Plato  will  be  made  the  basis  for 
alementary  studies  in  style. 


Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50),  and  Lectures  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  (London,  Biv- 
ingtons,  1887).  Sargent's  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1889,  75  cts.). 

Course  G.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  False  Lega- 
tion). —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  selections).  —  Lycurgus 
(Against  Leocrates).  — Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sopho- 
cles (Electra). — Aristophanes  (Frogs).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  Wright.  (VIII.) 

In  this  course  the  work  for  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon  Demo- 
sthenes as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history  of 
which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  are  the  most  striking  figures  will  he 
systematically  studied  in  connexion  with  the  speeches.  Parts  of  the  ora- 
tion of  Aeschines  aganst  Ctesiphon  will  he  read  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes's  Ora- 
tion on  the  Crown.  The  art  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  especially  as 
illustrated  in  this  speech,  will  he  studied  in  detail,  and  lectures  will  be 
given  on  the  oratorical  studies  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  on  the 
orators  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  and  the  Battle 
of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  388).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote  should  be  read, 
if  possible,  before  the  orators  are  taken  up ;  and  Chapters  89  and  90 
should  afterwards  be  studied  in  all  their  details.  The  corresponding 
chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII.,  Ch.  3  and  4)  may 
also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles,  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  additional  play 
(to  be  selected  by  the  student)  will  be  read.  These  plays  will  be  studied 
from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The 
literary  tradition  of  the  ancients  on  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  (scholia, 
mss.,  etc.)  will  receive  treatment  and  the  students  will  be  encouraged  to 
make  independent  use  of  it  in  work  upon  the  Septem  and  the  Electra. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  will  be  duly  provided  for. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig. 
1887,  M.  1.50),  Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  D'Ooge's 
(Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.50),  or  Holmes's  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25). 
Demosthenes  rle   Falsa  Legatione,  Shilleto's  edition  with   English   notes 
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(Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.) ,  or  Heslop's  (Rivingtons,  6s.).  Bek- 
ker's  complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (B.  Tauchnitz,  M.  3.75).  Aeschines 
against  Ctesiphon,  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Weidner's  edition,  with  German  notes  (Weid- 
mann,  M.  1.80)  ;  Franke's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  M. — 90.) 
Lycurgus,  Against  Leocrates,  Rehdantz's  edition,  with  German  notes 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.25).  Flagg's  Septem  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.00),  Verrall's  Seven  against  Thebes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  NeAv 
York,  $1.75),  or  Ritschl's  Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3).  Wecklein's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Berlin, 
Calvary).  Jahn's  Electra  of  Sophocles,  edited  by  Michaelis,  3d  edition 
(Marcus,  Bonn,  1882,  31.  3.60).  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  Kock's  edition,  with 
German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.50),  Merry's,  with  English  notes  (Macmil- 
lan &  Co.,  50  cts.),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  4s.  Gd.).  Chapters 
20-25,  27,  and  28  of  Muller's  History  of  Greek  Literature  should  be  read. 
Lipsius's  De  Corona  and  Jahn's  Electra  will  be  used  in  the  lecture-room. 

Course  7.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course).  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classi- 
cal models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rhetori- 
cal and  philosophical).    Half-course.    Wed.,  at  9.    Professor  Wright. 

(I.) 
Course  7  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3.     It 
may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each 
year.     It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  count- 
ing as  a  half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  minute  study  of  passages 
selected  from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year) 
as  models  for  style;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard 
English  writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions 
previously  made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and 
into  Greek ;  original  composition  on  suggested  themes. 
No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

Course  4.  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  Scenic 
and  Private  Antiquities.  Fri. ,  2-4,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White.  07".) 

Course  4  is  open  to  those  who  have  received  Second-Year  Honors  in 
Classics  and  to  graduates.  Others  who  wish  to  elect  it  must  first  consult 
the  Instructor. 

The  course  will  be  devoted,  first,  to  a  rapid  but  careful  reading  of  the 
extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  amounting  to  15,286  verses ;  and  secondly, 
to  an  investigation  of  the  contribution  which  Aristophanes  makes  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks. 
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The  plays  will  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  and  the  students' 
reading  will  proceed  at  the  rate  of  500  verses  each  week.  The  Instructor 
will  describe  the  scene  of  each  play,  and  then  translate  it  at  the  rate  of 
500  verses  an  hour,  adding  the  necessary  stage  directions  and  explana- 
tions. He  will  note  the  references  to  private  life  in  the  first  two  plays, 
discussing  places  of  special  difficulty.  Other  plays  will  then  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  by  members  of  the  course,  whose  investigations 
will  be  subject  to  the  oral  criticisms  of  their  fellows  and  of  the  Instructor. 
From  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  second  half-year,  results  will  be 
summarized,  showing  what  information  about  given  departments  of  the 
sul  ject  of  private  antiquities,  such  as  house-furniture,  meals,  dress,  mar- 
riage, etc.,  is  derived  from  Aristophanes.  The  Instructor  will  give  at  the 
beginning  a  division  of  the  general  subject  into  parts,  under  which,  as 
headings,  the  single  facts  will  be  grouped  as  they  are  collected.  The 
examinations  in  the  course  will  consist,  first,  of  the  translation  of  pas- 
sages selected  from  plays  which  have  previously  been  read ;  secondly,  at 
the  student's  option,  either  of  the  explanation  of  the  references  to  private 
antiquities  occurring  in  designated  passages  of  plays  already  studied,  or 
a  brief  essay  on  some  single  department  of  private  antiquities  selected  by 
the  student  from  a  list  of  three  subjects  proposed  by  the  Instructor.  At 
the  annual  examination  each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  also 
to  defend  the  conclusions  of  his  thesis. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  write  during  the  year  a 
thesis  summarizing  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  some  department  of 
private  antiquities.  The  subjects  of  these  theses  will  be  assigned  by  the 
Instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Other  theses,  more  limited  in 
subject,  may  be  required  during  the  year.  These  will  furnish  preliminary 
practice  in  the  collection  and  investigation  of  facts.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  course  shall  take  more  of  the  student's  time  than  a  full  course- 
ordinarily  requires,  namely,  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  each  week.  When 
it  is  completed,  he  not  only  will  have  read  the  complete  extant  works  of  a 
great  writer,  but  will  also  have  obtained  a  trustworthy  conception  of  the 
course  of  daily  life  at  ancient  Athens. 

The  Instructor  will  translate  from  Meineke's  text  of  Aristophanes  (B. 
Tauchnitz,  2  vols.,  8°,  Leipzig,  18G0,  M.  2.70).  He  will  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  plays  only  so  far  as  this  affects  the  determination  of 
facts  relating  to  private  life.  The  student  should  have  at  hand  also 
Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Becker's  Charicles, 
and  some  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (see  the  description  of  books  of  refer- 
ence added  to  Course  10,  below)  ;  or,  instead  of  these,  if  he  is  able  to  read 
German,  K.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen  Privatalterthiimer. 
revised  by  Hugo  Bliimner  (Tiibingen,  1882,  Mohr,  third  edition,  M.  10). 
If  be  desires  to  use  annotated  editions  in  his  reading  of  the  plays,  the  fol- 
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lowing  partial  list  will  give  him  information  as  to  what  books  are  easily 
available.  All  the  books  here  named,  and  all  others  to  which  reference 
may  be  made,  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  course,  either 
in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Department. 

Merry's  Acharnians,  Clouds,  Frogs,  Knights,  Birds  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  each  75  cts.).  Green's  Acharnians  and  Knights  (one  vol.),  Clouds » 
Wasps  (Rivingtons,  London,  4s.,  3s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.).  Green's  Birds,  Plutus, 
Frogs  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  each  90  cts.).  Green's  Peace  (Longmans, 
London,  3s.  6d.).  Paley's  Acharnians,  Peace,  Frogs  (Bell  &  Sons,  London, 
eacli  4s.  Gd.).  Humphreys's  Clouds  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  cloth,  $1.40; 
paper,  $1.10).  Felton's  Birds  and  Clouds  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  each 
$1.10).  Mitchell's  Acharnians,  Wasps,  Knights,  Clouds,  Frogs  (Murray, 
London,  1835-39,  eacli  10s.). 

Kock's  Wolken,  Hitter,  Frosche,  Vogel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  each  M.  1.80, 
except  the  last,  M.  2.40).  W.  Ribbeck's  Acharner  (Teubner,  Leipzig! 
M.  6.80)  and  Bitter  (Guttentag,  Berlin,  M.  6.50),  each  with  a  German 
translation.     Teuffel's  Wolken  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50). 

Muller's  Acharnenses  (Bumpier,  Hannover,  M.  4).  Richter's  Vespae 
(Schneider,  Berlin,  M.  6)  and  Pax  (Nicolai,  Berlin,  M.  6).  Enger's 
Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusae,  with  the  Scholia  (Konig,  Bonn,  each 
M.  3).  Blaydes's  Thesmophoriazusae,  Lysistrata,  Ecclesiazusae,  Aves, 
Pax,  Plutus,  Acharnenses,  Ranae,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes  and 
the  Scholia  (Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  1880-87,  M.  5,  6,  4,  10,  6, 
9,  10,  10).  Dindorf  s  Complete  Edition  (Macmillan  &  Co. ,  N.  Y.,  1835-38  ; 
Text  of  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  $2.75;  Notes,  1  vol.  in  2  parts, 
$2.75;   Scholia,  1  vol.  in  3  parts,  $5.00). 

Course  12.     Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  —  Studies 

in  Institutions  and  in  Biography.  —  Lectures  and  conferences,  with 

collateral  reading  and  theses.     3Ion.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 

the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Wright.  (IV.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  connected  and  vivid  view  of 

Greek  History,  especially  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c,  chiefly 

as  reflected  in  the  development  of  institutions,  in  some  of  the  more  striking 

scenes  and  episodes  of  history,  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  leading 

figures  in  politics,  literature,  and  art.     The  sources  of  the  history,  literary 

and  monumental,  points  in  chronology  and  topography,  and  other  related 

topics  will  receive  incidental  treatment,  and  the  endeavor  will  constantly 

be  made  not  only  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  class  to  approach  the 

subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  form  independent 

conclusions,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  disputed  questions. 

In  1890-91  the  Age  of  Pericles  will  be  made  a  subject  for  more  exhaustive 
study,  together  with  three  or  four  important  decades  at  different  points 
between  500  and  300  b.c. 
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The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  occasional  conferences  ;  but 
each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  examination 
parts  of  some  of  the  books  named  below  and  of  other  works  of  reference 
in  English,  and  to  submit  one  or  two  theses  on  selected  topics  demanding 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  research.  The  lectures  will  be  introduc- 
tory, designed  in  part  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  subject,  in  part  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  special  study  in  various  directions.  At  the  con- 
ferences matters  of  common  interest  will  be  treated,  and  reports  of  investi- 
gations and  reading  will  be  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed 
informally.  The  selections  for  private  reading  are  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  lectures,  and  the  thesis  work  will  be  planned  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  attainments  and  tastes  of  the  individual  members  of  the  class. 
The  books  of  reference  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  the 
University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Department. 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  at  sight  fluently  and  to  use  French  and  German 
works  of  reference  will  be  found  valuable,  but  by  no  means  essential. 

This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years. 

Abbott,  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek  History,  1884  (Rivingtons,  London, 
2s.  6d.).  Peter,  Zeittafeln  zur  griechischen  Geschichte,  6th  edition,  1886 
(Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  M.  4.50;  5th  edition,  translated  by 
Chawner,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  Histories  of  Greece  by 
Duncker,  translated  by  Alleyne  (Bentley  &  Son,  London,  15s.),  by  Grote 
(English  edition,  12  vols.,  Little  &  Brown,  Boston,  $14.40;  American 
edition,  12  vols.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $18.00)  ;  by  Curtius  (trans- 
lated by  Ward,  5  vols.,  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $10.00),  and  by  E. 
Abbott  (G.  P.Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  $2.50).  Busolt,  Griechische 
Geschichte  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaironeia,  1st  part,  1885,  2d  part,  1888 
(Perthes,  Gotha,  M.  24).  Holm,  Griechische  Geschichte  1886  ff.  (Cal- 
vary, Berlin,  in  four  vols.,  of  which  I.  and  II.  have  appeared,  each  M.  2)'. 
Schafer,  Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griechischen  Geschichte,  3d  edition, 
1882  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.40).  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions,  1882  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75).  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  2  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $17.00). 

Course  8.  Plato  (Republic). —Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I. -IV.  and  X.). 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (VII.) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, to  be  studied  in  connexion  with  modern  books  of  reference.  In 
the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Republic, 
the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained  in  lectures. 
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The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special  at- 
tention. Zeller's  larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  Translation, 
Vols.  I.  and  II.)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  be- 
ginning the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connexion  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exami- 
nations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President  Warren  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.50.  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  two  vols.,  32s.),  or  Bek- 
ker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London, 
three  vols.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  London)  are  useful  for  refer- 
ence. The  more  expensive  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University 
Library,  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Department. 

Course  9.  The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Pro- 
fessor Goodwin.  (VIII.) 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  extant 
tragedies  and  the  fragments  of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  permits,  due  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  interpretation  of  the  more  difficult  parts,  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  text,  to  the  literary  history,  and  to  the  theological  and  ethical 
ideas  which  Aeschylus  represents. 

Wecklein's  critical  edition  of  Aeschylus  will  be  used  for  the  study  of 
the  text,  and  Paley's  large  Aeschylus  is  recommended  as  the  best  complete 
edition  with  explanatory  notes.  The  chapters  on  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry  in  Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  should  be 
read,  if  possible,  before  beginning  the  work  of  the  course.  The  collec- 
tion of  editions  of  Aeschylus  and  of  works  illustrating  his  life  and  writings 
which  the  University  Library  contains  will  be  accessible  to  students  in  this 
course. 

[Course  10.     The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 

by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.     Tu.,  Th.,  and 

{at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)   Sat.,  at  12.      Professor  J.  W. 

White.]  (X.) 

Omitted  in  1890-91. 

[This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years,  and  is  intended  for  Soph- 
omores, Juniors,  and  Seniors.     The  Instructor  will  explain  in  a  simple  and 
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elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient  Athenians  lived.  He 
will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they  were  furnished ; 
their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal  ornaments ;  their 
system  of  education;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites,  entertainments, 
in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and  imports  ;  the  trades 
and  professions  among  them  ;  their  country  life  ;  their  means  of  convey- 
ance; how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged;  how  the  horse 
was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  as 
fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  ancient  art, 
books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays ;  Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the 
stereopticon  and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
Instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English  ; 
but  the  Instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
French  and  German  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $4.25). 
Guhl  &  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $2.50),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben 
der  Griechen  und  Burner  (Wei.lmann,  Berlin,  M.  13).  Becker's  Chari- 
cles  (Longmans,  London,  7s.  Gd.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  as 
revised  either  by  K.  E.  Hermann  (3  Bde.,  1854,  Fleischer,  Leipzig, 
M.  10.50),  or  by  II.  Goll  (3  Bde.,  Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  18).] 

[Course  11.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students'  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor 
Allen.]  (IX) 

Omitted  in  1800-91. 


An  undergraduate  desiring  admittance  to  one  of  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  Classical  Philology,  not  named  above,  must  give  evidence  of 
proficiency  satisfactory  to  the  Instructor  in  the  course  desired.  For  such 
courses,  see  page  25.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Faculty  he  will  be  admitted 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Instructor. 
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LATIN, 
The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  Instructors  are  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate, — though  translation  will  not  be  neglected, — as  to  recognize 
the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words ,  and  the  capacity  to  discriminate  readily 
between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the  exact  significance  of  construc- 
tion, idiom,  and  arrangement,  —  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough 
study  and  practice.  In  this  training,  translation  is  used  more  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  student's  work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object 
is  rather  to  emancipate  him  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the 
thought,  on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with 
Latin  methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to 
his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  are  such  as  deal  with 
a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumbering  the  student's 
progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar  allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  correct 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin  Classics, 
reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression 
as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

(b)  He  may  select  some  subject  for  investigation,  and  make  the  read- 
ing of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be 
one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities ;  or  in  Latin  grammar ;  or  it  may  be 
a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view ;  and  in  many  other  ways  a  reading  knowledge  of 
the  language  may  be  used  for  scientific  investigation.  The  direct  results 
of  the  investigation  must  in  the  nature  .of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the 
work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  writers, 
whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must  study,  in  pursuing 
his  inquiries. 

These  two  objects  are  in  a  measure  combined  in  the  more  advanced 
courses  of  the  undergraduate  list ;  but  the  second  is  subordinate.     It  is 
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best  for  the  student,  whether  he  intends  to  make  the  Classics  his  specialty 
or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a  knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  litera- 
ture ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a  graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this 
will  be  the  best  foundation  for  his  work.  Still  he  may  well  begin  in  his 
Junior  or  Senior  year  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some 
topic  which  requires  independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  compari- 
son of  evidence  from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on 
such  work  is  demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 


Course  A.  Cicero  (selected  orations).  —  Virgil.  — Practice  in  reading  at 
sight.     Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Mr.  C  P.  Parker.  (IV.) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not 
in  Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examinations  for  admission. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  the  power  of  translating  at 
sight  average  passages  of  Cicero's  orations  and  of  Virgil.  The  final 
examination  paper  will  consist  of  passages  for  sight  translation  with  ques- 
tions on  the  usual  forms  and  ordinary  constructions  of  the  language  and 
on  prosody.  Some  literary  study  is  involved  in  the  preparation  for  this 
examination. 

Course  A  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  i?.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia).  —  Livy  (Books  XXI.  and  XXII.).— 
Terence  (Adelphoe  and  Andria). — Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  9.     Dr.  Morgan  and  Mr. .  (VII.) 

Course  C.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). —Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.). —  Terence 
(Phormio  and  Andria).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Hon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Dr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Nicoi.son.  (HI.) 

Course  D.  {Advanced  Course  for  Freshmen.)  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). 
—  Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.).  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Heautontimo- 
rumenos).  —  Plautus  (Menaechmi).  —  Beading  at  sight.      Tu.,  Th.. 

Sat.,  at  9.     Mr.  .  (VII. ) 

Courses  B,  C,  and  1)  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  any  one 
of  them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Advanced 
Latin  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A. 
They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors  are  read,  and  similar 
methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  set  forth  above. 
Attention  is  constantly  given  to  reading  aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronun- 
ciation, phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  thought  intel- 
ligible. 
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Course  D.  The  course  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  have  already 
acquired  the  training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B 
and  C  to  impart.  These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the 
admission  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight ;  but  the  list 
will  be  subsequently  revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or 
C  to  D,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency 
afforded  by  their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D,  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject-matter,  than  in 
Courses  B  and  C. 

(For  Course  B)  Cicero,  De  Amicitia :  the  Tauchnitz  text  edition 
(M.  —.45).  Livy:  the  Teubner  text,  Vol.  II.  (if.  1.20).  Terence,  for 
Andria:  Tauchnitz  text  edition  (C.  Dziatzko,  1884,  M.  1.20);  for  Adel- 
phoe :  text,  with  stage  directions,  by  H.  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
30  cts.). 

(For  Course  G)  Cicero,  as  in  Course  B.  Livy:  the  Teubner  text 
edition,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (each  M.  1.20).  Terence,  for  Andria:  text,  with 
stage  direction-s,  by  H.  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  30 cts.)  ;  for  Phormio, 
Tauchnitz  text  edition  (M.  1.20).     (C.  Dziatzko,  1884.) 

(For  Course  B)  Cicero,  as  above.  Livy  :  Greenough's  edition  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston).  Terence  :  text-editions,  with  stage-directions,  the  Phormio, 
by  F.  W.  Nicolson,  the  Heautontimorumenos,  by  J.  C.  Rolfe  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  30  cents  each).  Plautus  :  Fowler's  edition  of  the  Menaechmi 
(Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn). 


Students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  who  have  attained  distin- 
guished credit  in  B  or  C,  will  be  qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is 
intended  for  those  who  pass  in  B  or  C,  or  who  have  attained  distinguished 
credit  in  course  A.  Neither  Course  1  nor  Course  2  is  open  to  any  student 
who  has  already  taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken  any  of  the  following 
courses,  nor  can  they  be  taken  together. 

Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  may,  Avith  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be 
taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Course  1.    Pliny  (selected  letters).  —  Tacitus  (Histories  and  Dialogues). 

—  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.    Professors 

Lane  and  Smith.  (II-) 

Course  1  has  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is  concerned, 

with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  study  of 

Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.    It  will  introduce  them  to  two  or  three 
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of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will  extend  the  range  of  their 
reading  to  a  new  period  of  Latin  literature,  and  to  a  department  —  lyric 
poetry  —  on  which  they  have  not  before  entered.  The  instruction,  how- 
ever, will  keep  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  student's  command  of  the  language  will 
be  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  reading  the  Latin  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny ; 
the  latter  part  will  be  occupied  with  Horace's  lyric  poems,  in  which  the 
study  will  be  largely  literary,  and  will  dwell  more  on  the  subject-matter. 

The  Teubner  text  editions  are  recommended  for  the  prose  works.  Taci- 
tus :  Halm's  fourth  edition,  Vol.  II  (M.  1.20).  Suetonius  :  Roth  (M.  1.50). 
Pliny:  Keil's  edition  (M.  1.20).  Horace:  0.  Keller's  edition  (31.  1),  or 
Lucian  Mtiller's  (31.  1). 

Course  2.  Pliny  (selected  letters).  —  Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations). — 
Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at 
12.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.  (X.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  taken  B  or  C.  It  will 
serve  as  a  preparation  for  further  reading,  or  as  a  conclusion  of  Latin 
study  for  those  who  have  attained  some  ability  in  reading.  The  year's 
work  will  begin  with  Pliny.  Selections  from  the  Tusculan  Disputations 
will  follow  as  an  introduction  to  philosophical  Latin.  Finally  will  come 
the  literary  study  of  Horace's  Odes.  For  Pliny  and  Horace  the  same  edi- 
tions are  recommended  as  in  Latin  1 ;  for  Cicero,  the  Tauchnitz  text  edition. 


A  student  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  courses 
thus  far  described,  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  any  of  the  following  courses. 
He  is  advised,  however,  to  take  either  4  or  (>',  together  with  G2,  before  tak- 
ing S1  and  82.  Course  61  should  be  preceded,  if  possible,  by  Course  1  (or 
the  first  half  of  it). 

Course  4.  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  11  (first  half-year).     Dr.  Tarbell.  (VII2.) 

This  is  a  half-course,  devoted  exclusively  to  Horace's  Satires  and  Epis- 
tles (including  the  Ars  Poetica).  Attention  will  be  directed  largely  to  the 
subject-matter,  and  especially  to  the  connexion  of  thought ;  and  the  student 
will  be  expected  not  merely  to  read  and  translate  the  text,  but  to  study 
each  poem  as  a  whole,  tracing  the  underlying  current  of  thought  and  the 
hearing  of  the  several  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  the  main  theme. 

Kiessling's  editions  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (Weidmann,  Berlin,)  is 
recommended  to  students  who  can  read  German;  to  others,  Greenough's 
edition  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25). 
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[Course  5.  Ancient  Philosophy,  as  set  forth  by  Cicero  (De  Finibus  ;  Aca- 
demica).  Half-course.  (Tu.,-  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11  (first  half-year). 
Professor  Greenough.]  (jx1  ) 

Omitted  in  1890-91. 

[This  is  a  half-course  in  the  same  general  line  as  Course  4  and  intended 
to  alternate  with  it.  The  exercises  will  not  be  confined  to  the  study  of 
the  language,-  but  will  embrace  also  the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were 
prevalent  among  the  Romans  and  which  underlie  their  literature.] 

Course  61.     The  Reign  of  Tiberius.  —  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  (Books  I.- 

VI.)  and  Suetonius's  Life  of  Tiberius,  with  lectures  on  the  institutions 

of  the  early  empire.      Half-course.      Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  (first 

half-year').     Professor  Smith.  (II1.) 

The  main  part  of  the  work  in  this  course  will  be  the  reading  of  the 

history  of  Tiberius  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.     The  aim,  however,  will  be 

a  study  of  the  subject  rather  than  of  the  authors,  and  some  familiarity  on 

the  part  of  the  student  with  the  style  of  Tacitus  will  be  assumed.     The 

reading  of  the  text  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  which  will  treat  of 

the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  period,  with  illustrations  drawn 

from  the  narrative. 

Suetonius  rec.  Roth  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  Tacitus  :  W.  P.  Allen's  edition 
of  the  Annals,  Books  I.-VI.  (in  the  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors  ;  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50),  or  Purneaux's  edition  (Macmillan,  vol.  I.  $4.50). 

Course  62.     Roman  Society  in  the  first  century.  —  The  principal  Satires 

of  Juvenal,  with  selected  Epigrams  of  Martial.     Half-course.     Mon., 

Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  (second  half-year).     Prof essor  Lane.  (II2.) 

Juvenal :  Jahn's  text,  revised  by  Biicheler  (in  his  edition  of  Persius, 

Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia;  Weidmann,  Berlin,  1886,  M.  3)  or  Weidner's  edition 

(Teubner,  M.  3.75).    Martial ;  Select  Epigrams,  edited  by  Paley  and  Stone 

(Whittaker  &  Co.,  London,  6s.  6d.). 

Courses1.  Plautus. —  Cicero  (Brutus).  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  11  (first  half-year).     Professor  Lane.  (HI1.) 

Courses2.  Lucretius.  —  Catullus  (selections).  Half-course.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11  (second  half-year).     Professor  Lane.  (HI2.) 

Courses  81  and  82  are  adapted  for  students  who  have  taken  Courses  61 
and  62,  and  are  important  for  candidates  for  Pinal  Honors  in  Classics. 

In  Course  81  two  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican  period  will  be 
read.  The  Teubner  text  of  Plautus  and  the  Tauchnitz  text  of  Cicero  are 
recommended. 

In  Course  82  Munro's  text  edition  of  Lucretius  (Harpers,  New  York, 
50  cts.)  is  recommended. 
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Latin  Composition. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  four  courses  in  Com- 
position are  provided.  Of  these,  Course  F  is  intended  to  be  taken  with 
Course  A;  Course  E  with  Course  B,  C,  or  Z>;  Course  3,  with  Course  1  or 
2.  By  taking  Course  7  the  student  may  continue  his  practice  in  writing 
Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Course  F.  Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  — Exercises  based  on 
selected  Lives  of  Nepos.  Half -course.  Mon.,  and  alternate  Fri.,  at 
5.     Mr. .  (VI.) 

Course  F  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or  in 
Advanced)  Xatin,  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  at  the  examinations  for 
admission.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  i?.  Latin  Composition  (second  course).  Half-course.  Mon.,  and 
alternate  Fri.,  at  2.     Mr.  Nicolson.  (V.) 

Couvje  2?  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 

It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  passed  the  ex- 
amination in  Latin  Composition  for  admission. 

Course  3.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  Half-course.  Th.,  at  3. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.  (XI.) 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept 
constantly  in  view.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of 
exercises.  The  Final  examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  7.  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selections 
from  classical  prose  as  models.  —  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Fri., 
at  9.     Professor  Allkn.  (L) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  Instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to  acquire 
ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression.  The  work  will  consist  partly  of 
writing  in  Latin  original  compositions  and  prose  translations  from  English 
or  from  Greek;  partly  of  analytical  study  of  selections  from  classical 
prose  as  models  for  writing. 

Additional  advanced  instruction  in  Latin  writing  will  be  given  by  the 
Instructor  to  students  who  desire  it. 
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An  undergraduate  desiring  admittance  to  one  of  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  Classical  Philology,  not  named  above,  must  give  evidence  of 
proficiency  satisfactory  to  the  Instructor  in  the  course  desired.  For  such 
courses,  see  page  25.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Faculty  he  will  be  admitted 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Instructor. 

HONORS    IN    CLASSICS. 
Second- Year  Honors. 

Second-Year  Honors  of  two  grades  -  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  - 
are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors;  they  are  open  to  Fresh- 
men only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

These  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  on  recommendation  of  the 
classical  committee  of  examiners,  and  the  award  is  printed  with  the  annual 
Rank  Lists  and  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names 
at  the  Dean's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 
they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the  same 
time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first  condi- 
tion as  described  below. 

These  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first  condition  is 
distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting  to  four  courses 
The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with  distinction  a  special  exami- 
nation, directed  to  testing 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight.  (The 
passages  set  for  this  purpose  will  be  taken  from  the  following  writers 
only  :  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demosthenes;  Terence,  Catullus' 
Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos,  Sal- 
lust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(0  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and  my- 
thology; of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

This  special  examination  is  held  near  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater 
both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature' 
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The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  knowl- 
edge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  in  a  proper  way, — whether,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  read  with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been 
accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have 
grown  more  full  and  exact;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  lie  will  have 
learned  something  about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least 
have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition, 
and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and 
thought.  The  examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this 
sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his 
course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books 
of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them.  The  following  works  are 
recommended  for  this  purpose  :  — 

History.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harpers,  New  York, 
$1.25).  W.  F.  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.00).  Smith's  Student's  Classical  Dictionary  (Harpers,  $1.25). 
Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80). 

Antiquities.  Smith's  School  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties (Harpers,  $1.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75).  Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities  (Appletons,  New  York,  $3.00)  is  excellent  for  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  material  ohjects.  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the- 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50)  is  also  recom- 
mended 

Mythology.  Either  Socman's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited 
by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  GO  cts.)  ;  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  (Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.75). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature  (Har- 
pers, $4.00)  or  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Macmillan,  Is.). 
Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50)  or  Roman 
Literature  by  A.  S.  Wilkins  (Literature  Primers,  Macmillan,  35  cts.). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will  be 
sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar, 
revised  by  Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50)  may  be  consulted. 
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Final  Honors. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  —  are 
-awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or 
Master  of  Arts,  on  the  following  terms  :  — 

No  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who  has  not 
previously  taken  Second-Year  Honors ;  but  students  admitted  to  college 
as  Seniors  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  classical  instructors,  upon 
evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  exami- 
nations for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must  present  a 
written  application  to  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  his 
Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six 
courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  course  in  Sanskrit  for  one 
classical  course;  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  on 
these  courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  a  special  examination,  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the 
Faculty,  to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may  be 
selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  range 
of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  similarly  extended, 
and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remaining  subjects  of  the 
general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second-Year  Honors  will  be  expected. 
Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy  will  also  be  demanded.  There  is 
no  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  in  the  course  of 
his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  classical 
instructors.     This  thesis  must  be  written  in  Latin. 


HONORABLE   MENTION. 

To  obtain  Honorable  Mention  in  Greek,  the  count  must  include  Course 
8,  or  9.     Courses  A,  B,  C,  B,  E,  and  F  cannot  be  counted. 
In  Latin,  Courses  A,  B,  C,  I),  E,  and  F  cannot  be  counted. 
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Instruction  for  Graduates. 

The  following  courses  of  study  may  be  pursued  with  advantage  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Graduate  School.  To  any  of  the  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin 
named  above  graduate  students  are  admitted,  but  such  courses  (unless 
they  are  also  included  in  the  following  list)  will  not  ordinarily  be  received 
in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees. 

THE    SEMINARY. 
Directors  for  1890-91  :  Professors  Allen  and  Smith. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  week,  each  session 
occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Public  meetings,  at  which 
the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other 
Classical  instructors.  The  public  meetings  are  open  to  all  instructors  and 
students  in  the  department. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  should  be  made  to  the  Direc- 
tors. This  should  be  done,  whenever  practicable,  before  the  summer 
vacation,  in  order  that  the  necessary  books  may  be  procured  in  time. 

The  authors  selected  for  1890-91  are  Pindar  and  Catullus,  and  the  meet- 
ings will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  3  to  4k  o'clock. 

Text-books  :  Pindari  Carmina,  edidit  Tycho  Mommsen  (editio  minor, 
Berlin,  Weidmann,  18GG,  M.  0.90).  Catulli  Veronensis  Liber,  Ludovicus 
Schwabius  recognovit  (Berolini,  apud  Weidmannos,  1886,  M.  1.50)  or 
Ellis's  second  edition,  with  prolegomena,  critical  apparatus,  etc.  (Macmil- 
lan,  New  York,  $4.00). 

COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

See  page  2  for  a  general  statement  concerning  the  books  named  below. 
For  explanation  of  the  abbreviations  in  parentheses  after  each  course, 
consult  the  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Graduates,  issued 
by  the  Faculty. 

The  Athenian  Expedition  to  Sicily  in  415-413  B.C.,  studied  in  connexion 
with  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Thucydides.      Wed.,  2-4  (sec- 
ond half-year).     Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Ph.  23 ;  hf.  ;  VI.2) 
In  this  course  a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  original  authorities 
for  the  history  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  especially  Thucydides,  with  the 
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help  of  modern  investigations.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
topography  of  Syracuse  and  its  neighborhood,  so  far  as  this  illustrates  the 
operations  of  the  siege  and  explains  the  difficulties  in  the  text  of  Thucydides. 
The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.  at  10.  Professor  Goodwin. 
For  description,  see  page  14.  (Greek  9  ;  VIII.) 

Plato  (Republic).  —Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV.  and  X.).     Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (Gieek  8  •  VII.) 

For  description,  see  page  13. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  Scenic  and  Private 
Antiquities.     Fri.,  2-4,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  In- 
structor.    Professor  J.  W.  White.  (Greek  4 ;  V.) 
For  description,  see  page  10. 

Plautus.  —  Cicero  (Brutus).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11  {first  half-year). 
Professor  Lane.  (Latin  8i .  hf  .  nr #) 

In  this  course  two  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican  period  will  be 
read.  The  Teubner  text  of  Plautus  and  the  Tauchnitz  text  of  Cicero  are 
recommended. 

Lucretius.  -  Catullus.      Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,    at   11    {second   half-year). 
Professor  Lane.  (Latin  ga .  hf  ;  m2  } 

Munro's  text  edition  of  Lucretius  (Harpers,  New  York,  50  cts.)  is 
recommended. 

The  Reign  of  Tiberius.  —  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  (Books  I. -VI.)  and 

Suetonius's  Life  of  Tiberius,  with  lectures  on  the  institutions  of  the 

early  empire.     Mon.  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  {first  half-year).     Professor 

Smith-  (Latin  61;  hf.  ;  IV.) 

For  description,  see  page  20. 

The   Greek   Dialects,   studied   from   Inscriptions.  —  Lectures   on   Greek 

Grammar.      Tu.,    Th.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Sat., 

at  11.     Professor  Allen.  (q.  Phil.  21  •  IX  ) 

Outline  lectures  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,   Sounds  and  Inflexions  will 

accompany  the  work  of  the  course,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be 

devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscriptions  and  to 

investigations  in  connexion  with  them.      During  the  latter  part  of  the 

year,  each  student  will  make  a  detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect 

or  group  of  dialects. 

P.  Cauer,  Delectus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum  propter  dialectum  memo- 
rabilium,  2d  edition  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1883,  M.  7).  H.  Roeh],  Imagines 
Inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum  in  usum  scholarum  (Reimer, 
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Berlin,  1886,  M.  4).  Desirable,  though  not  necessary,  is  G.  Meyer's 
Griechische  Grammatik,  2d  edition  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Leipzig,  1886, 
M.  11). 

Latin  Grammar. — Quintilian  (Book  L). — Gellius  (Selections). — Latin 
Inscriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Kemnants).  — Discussions  of  points 
of  grammar,  pronunciation,  etc.      Tu.,  at  2.     Professor  Lake. 

(CI.  Phil.  22;  hf.  ;  XII.) 
The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Latin  as 
it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflexion,  or  syntax,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Meister's  Quintilian,  text  edition  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  Vol.  I.,  M.  1.20), 
or  Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Pars  Prior,  M.  7.50). 
Hertz's  Gellius,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.30).  Allen's  Rem- 
nants of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

The  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens,  illustrated  by  the  Legal 
Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  other  Attic  Orators.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12. 
Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  24;  X.) 

In  this  course  lectures  will  be  given  and  discussions  will  be  held  on  the 
Political  and  (especially)  the  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and  parts  of 
various  legal  orations  of  Demosthenes  will  be  read,  to  illustrate  different 
points  in  Attic  law.  Students  should  have  a  complete  text  of  Demos- 
thenes (Bekker's  is  recommended)  and  be  able  to  consult  Greek  and  Ger- 
man authorities  freely.  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process  Avill  be 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  of  Attic  Law  ;  and  Hermann's  Staatsalterthiimer 
and  Schomann's  Griechische  Alterthumcr  will  be  important  books  of  refer- 
ence for  the  Political  Antiquities. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (selected  topies,  with  special  study  of  the 
literary  sources).     Mon.,  2-4.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

(CI.  Phil.  25;   V.) 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students,  those  who  already  pos- 
sess such  an  amount  of  knowledge  about  the  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  as 
is  acquired  in  Greek  10,  and  who  can  read  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  mod- 
ern languages  with  some  ease. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  the  collection  and  special  study  of  the  lit- 
erary sources  of  information  about  Greek  Private  Life  to  be  found  in 
authors  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c.  One  or  more  authors  of  this 
period  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  in  the  course.  A  special  topic, 
such  as  the  house,  house-furniture,  dress,  food,  marriage,  education,  etc., 
will  then  be  selected,  and  the  passages  in  the  authors  assigned  which  bear 
upon  the  topic  will  be  collected  and  reported  to  the  Instructor  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  facts  which  they  establish.     These  passages  will  subse. 
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quently  be  discussed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  course 
by  those  who  made  the  collection  and  by  the  Instructor.  The  results  of 
the  investigation  of  each  topic  will  finally  be  stated,  by  some  member  of 
the  course,  in  the  form  of  a  thesis. 

Two  modern  works  in  particular  will  need  to  be  consulted  frequently, 
K.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen  Privatalterthiimer  (Tubingen, 
1882,  Mohr,  3d  ed.,  M.  10),  and  Iwan  Miiller's  griechische  Privatalter- 
tiimer,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Handbuch  der  Klas- 
sischen  Altertums-Wissenschaft  (Nordlingen,  1887,  Beck,  M.  9.50). 

The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship.  —  Ovid's  Fasti.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
10  {second  half-year).     Professor  Allen.      (CI.  Phil.  26;  hf. ;  II2.) 

The  time  will  be  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  Atten- 
tion will  be  directed  more  especially  to  the  national  element  in  Roman 
belief  and  ritual,  as  distinguished  from  Greek  additions. 

Ovidii  Fastorum  Libri  VI.,  erklart  von  H.  Peter  (3d  edition,  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  The  following  would  also  be  useful :  L.  Preller, 
Romische  Mythologie,  3d  edition,  by  H.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1883, 
M.  10).  Joachim  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  dritter  Band, 
Sacralwesen,  2d  edition,  revised  by  Wissowa  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1885, 
M.  11). 

Roman  Archaeology.  — Roman  Architecture  and  Engineering.  —  Topogra- 
phy and  architectural  history  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9. 
Dr.  Tarbell.  (CI.  Phil.  27;  I.) 

This  course  will  consist  of  two  parts.  Part  first  will  be  devoted  to  a 
systematic  study  of  typical  monuments  of  Roman  architecture  and  engi- 
neering,—  fortifications,  gateways,  streets  and  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
sewers  and  drainage  works,  temples,  circuses,  theatres,  amphitheatres, 
baths,  gymnasiums,  basilicas,  triumphal  arches,  houses,  tombs.  Atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  methods  of  construction  and  to  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments  in  regard  to  Roman  civilization,  not  only  on  its  artistic,  but 
also  on  its  military,  administrative,  social,  and  domestic  sides.  The  exam- 
ples will  be  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Part  second  will 
deal  with  the  topography  and  architectural  history  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Instruction  will  be  given  chiefly  by  lectures..  In  addition  to  these  each 
student  will  be  expected  to  prepare  for  examination  portions  of  the  books 
and  articles  named  below  (reserved  in  the  Library) ,  and  to  make  special 
studies  of  assigned  subjects,  the  results  of  such  studies  to  be  presented  to 
the  class. 

Fergusson's  History  of  Architecture,  Vol.  I.  Durm's  Baukunst  der 
Romer  (Diehl,  Darmstadt,  M.  20).    Reber's  History  of  Ancient  Art,  trans- 
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lated  by  Clarke  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $3.50).  Martha's  Manuel 
d'archeologie  etrusque  et  romaine  (Quantin,  Paris,  3.50  fr.).  Choisy's 
L'Art  de  batir  chez  les  Eomains  (Ducher  &  Cie.,  Paris,  60  fr.).  Over- 
beck  and  Mail's  Pompeji  (Engelmann,  Leipzig,  M.  20) .  Guhl  and  Koner's 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or 
preferably  the  German  edition,  under  the  title  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  13).  Jordan's  Topographie  der  Stadt 
Rom,  Erster  Band  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  14).  Richter's  Topographie 
der  Stadt  Rom  (Beck,  Munich,  M.  5) .  Burn's  Rome  and  the  Campagna 
(Bell,  London,  £3  3s).  Middleton's  Ancient  Rome  in  1885  (Black,  Edin- 
burgh, 21s.).  Lanciani's  Ancient  Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York,  .$6.00).  Articles  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio's  Dictionnaire 
des  Antiquites,  Baumeister's  Denkmiiler  des  klassischen  Altertums,  the 
Encyclopaedia   Britannica,  and  various    archaeological  periodicals. 

Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  —  Studies  in  Institu. 
tions  and  Biography.  —  Lectures    and    conferences,    with    collateral 
reading  and  theses.     Mori.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instruc- 
tor) Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Wright.  (Greek  12;  IV.  ^ 
For  description,  see  p.  12. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.  —  Written  composition  in  the  style  of  Demos- 
thenes and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classical  models.  — Translation  of 
selections  of  standard  English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).     Half- 
course.     Wed.,  at  9.     Professor  Wright.  (Greek  7;  hf.  ;  I.) 
For  description,  see  p.  10. 

Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  — Study  of  selections  from  classi- 
cal prose  as  models.  —Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Fri.,  at  9. 
Professor  Allen.  (Latin  7;  hf.  ;  I.)' 

For  description,  see  p.  21. 

Additional  advanced  instruction  in  Latin  composition  will  be  given  by  the 
Instructor  to  students  who  desire  it. 


%*  Of  the  courses  named  above,  those  designated  as  Greek  9,  8,  7,  and 
Latin  81,  8'2,  6\  7,  are  given  every  year;  to  them  and  to  Greek  4  and  12 
undergraduates  are  regularly  admitted. 

For  the  year  1891-92  the  following  additional  announcements  are  pro- 
visionally made  :  — 

Aristotle's  Politics.     Professor  Goodwin.  (Greek  26.) 

As  much  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  be  read  as  the  time  allows; 

and  various  topics  will  be  assigned  for  discussion,  suggested  by  the  text 
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or  by  the  editions  of  Jowett,  Newman,  and  Susemihl,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Library. 

The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography.  Professor  Wright. 

Comparative  Philology  of  Greek  and  Latin.     Professor  Greenough. 

Private  Life  of  the  Romans.     Professor  Greenough. 

History  of  Latin  Literature.     Professor  Smith. 

DEGREES. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.  in  Classical  Philology,  should  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Classical 
Department  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  about  his  plan  of  study.  Such 
students,  if  not  holding  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Harvard  University, 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Eaculty  before  they  can  be  examined  for 
the  higher  degrees. 

The  Degree  of  A.M. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  ordinarily  conferred  upon  Bachelors 
of  Arts  who  after  one  year's  course  of  approved  study  in  the  Graduate 
Department  pass  with  high  credit  examinations  on  that  course. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (which  carries  with  it  that  of 
Master  of  Arts)  is  never  conferred  solely  for  faithful  study  and  the  pass- 
ing of  examinations,  but  on  the  ground  of  advanced  study  in  accordance 
with  a  definitely  chosen  plan,  and  of  high  attainments  in  some  field  of 
Classical  Philology  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These  must  be  manifested  by  work  done  under  and  with  the 
instructors,  by  the  passing  of  special  examinations,  and  by  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis  showing  the  power  of  original  research.  The  least  time  of 
residence  and  study  for  the  degree  is  two  years. 

The  above  are  the  usual  grounds  of  candidacy  for  these  degrees ;  for 
some  general  details  and  official  notices  required  to  be  given,  the  Graduate 
Announcement  should  be  consulted. 

The  Degree  of  A.B. 

A  graduate  of  another  college  who  wishes  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  must  have  studied  for  such  time  as  the  Faculty  shall  re- 
quire (at  least  one  academic  year)  at  this  University;  and  must  have 
pursued  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty  as  affording  suitable 
preparation  for  the  degree,  and  have  passed  all  the  examinations  in  that 
course  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     Such  students,  if  proposing  to  proceed 
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to  the  higher  degrees  in  Classical  Philology,  will  find  it  useful  to  consult 
the  Chairman  of  this  Department  before  determining  upon  their  plan  of 
study. 

Graduate  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Classical  Department  are  open  to 
graduate  students  desiring  to  pursue  special  studies  and  fitted  to  do  the 
work  of  such  courses,  even  though  they  be  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Students  in  regular  standing  in  any  one  department  of  the  University 
are  admittted  free  to  the  instruction  and  examinations  given  in  any  other 
department,  with  the  exception  of  exercises  carried  on  in  the  special 
laboratories. 

FELLOWSHIPS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  to  be  assigned  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.  The 
beneficiary  must  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Professor  of  Greek  and  the 
Senior  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University ;  and  he  must  be  either  a  stu- 
dent in  the  highest  class  in  Harvard  College  who  is  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  has 
distinguished  himself  there  in  classical  scholarship  and  is  a  student  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University. 

There  are  fourteen  Fellowships  with  incomes  varying  from  .$500  to  $750, 
some  of  which  are  usually  held  by  graduate  students  in  the  Classics.  A 
full  list  will  be  found  in  the  Graduate  Pamphlet.  Some  of  the  College 
Scholarships,  which  are  given  upon  nomination  by  the  Faculty,  are  as- 
signed each  year  to  graduate  students.  These  appointments  are  made' 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  for  the  following  academic  year.  The 
annual  income  of  these  scholarships  ranges  from  #150  to  $300. 

The  attention  of  students  who  propose  to  enter  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment from  some  college  other  than  Harvard  is  specially  called  to  the 
Morgan  Fellowships  and  to  the  College  Scholarships. 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes. 

Two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the  foundation  of  James 
Bowdoin,  of  the  Class  of  1745,  are  offered  each  year  for  the  best  disser- 
tations on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  or  for  the  best  translation* 
into  Latin  or  Greek  of  passages  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  written  by 
graduates  of  any  college  who  are  resident  at  the  University  as  students 
in  the  Graduate  Department  or  by  members  of  the  Senior  class  of 
Harvard    College. 


The  University  Library. 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  over  250,000  volumes,  is  for  the  use 
of  the  whole  University,  All  students  who  have  given  bonds  may  take  out 
books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks ;  but  addi- 
tional facilities  are  afforded  to  students  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
Classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Books,  reserved  at  the  instance  of 
officers  of  instruction,  as  collateral  reading  for  their  courses,  are  placed 
in  separate  alcoves,  with  tables  for  consultation,  and  can  be  taken  out 
only  near  the  close  of  library  hours,  and  must  be  returned  upon  the 
reopening  of  the  Library.  Any  useful  Classical  work,  not  found  in  the 
Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department. 

Thh  Department  Library. 

This  is  a  small  working  library  and  room  for  study  open  only  to  students 
of  the  Classics. 

The  Harvard  Classical  Club. 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors  to  meet 
regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the  Classical  instruc- 
tors, and  those  elected  from  among  graduate  students  of  the  Classics, 
and  from  such  undergraduates  as  have  done  advanced  work  in  the  Classics. 
The  Club  meets  fortnightly,  alternately  at  the  house  of  an  instructor  and 
at  the  rooms  of  a  student.  The  former  meetings  are  social ;  at  the  latter 
short  original  articles  are  read  by  instructors  or  students,  and  discussed  by 
the  Club. 

"Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology." 

These  studies  are  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Classical  instructors, 
and  are  intended  to  contain  contributions  from  the  instructors  and  graduate 
students  in  the  department.    A  volume  of  about  200  pages  is  issued  yearly. 


SANSKRIT   AND   PALI. 

Instructor : 
Charles  R.  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

1.  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds  and  inflexions  (Whitney's  Grammar) .  —  Elementary 

composition  and  translation  (Perry's  Primer).  — Reading  of  easy 
prose  and  verse  (Lanman's  Reader).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VI.) 

2.  Sanskrit  (Second  Course).  —  Selections  from  the  Pancatantra,  Maha- 

Bharata,  and  Visnu-Purana  (Geiger's  Manual  and  Bohtlingk's 
Chrestomathy).  Ilalf-coutrse.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2  (first 
half-year).     Professor  Lanman.  (Hf. ;  V1.) 

3.  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.     Mon.,  Wed., 

Fri.,  at  2  (second  half-year).     Professor  Lanman. 

(Sanskr.  3;  hf . ;  V2.) 

4.  Pali.  — The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.      Tu.,  Th.,from  1.30  to  3. 

Professor  Lanman.  (Pali;  XI.) 


Conference. 


Cursory  readings  from  the  Katha-Sarit-Sagara.      Tu.,from  7.30  to  9.30 
p.m.  (second  half-year).     Professor  Lanman.  (Sanskr.  4.) 


Course  of  Research. 

Special  advanced  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  practice  in  the 

use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection.      Professor 

Lanman.  (Sanskr.  5.) 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand  to 

students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions, 

and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.     A  knowledge 

of  the  ancient  language  of  India   is    especially  valuable   for   men  who 

design  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 

The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 

with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.     In  particular,  it  will 

be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects  (Greek  22), 

Latin  grammar  (Latin  22),  comparative  philology  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
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Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  the  older  forms  of  Ger- 
man. The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  course  in  Pali  offer  an  introduction 
to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  a  suitable  collateral  course  is  found  in  the 
lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions  (History  14). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  para- 
digms of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by  practical 
exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit. 
The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from 
the  Epos  and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 
Eor  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first  year 
may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.90);  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60);  Lan- 
man's  Reader,  with  text  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar 
and  explanatory  notes  ($2).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year).  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect.  The  chosen  texts 
are  very  simple  in  style  and  contents.  They  consist  chiefly  of  passages 
from  the  Pancatantra,  Visnu-Purana,  and  Maha-Bharata  (Savitrl,  etc.), 
and  are  all  contained  in  W.  Geiger's  Elementarbuch  (Munich,  1888,  $1.50) 
and  Bohtlingk's  Chrestomathie  (of  which  there  is  a  good  supply  in  the 
Class-room  Library). 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Clas- 
sical Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Reader  will 
first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  4.  Pali.  This  course  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Buddhism  is  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of  religions 
and  in  folk-lore.  Eor  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Pali  is 
very  easy.  E.  Miiller's  grammar  will  be  used  (London,  Triibner,  1884, 
$2).  Nine  select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read  with  the  little  book  of 
text  and  vocabulary  by  Mr.  Elwell  of  Amherst  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.). 
Various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine, 
and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be 
studied  directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 
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Conference. 

The  Instructor  will  hold  informal  meetings  at  his  study  Tuesday  even- 
ings during  a  part  of  the  first  half-year,  and  will  discuss  various  topics 
concerning  India  past  and  present ;  and  will  conduct  an  informal  exercise 
in  cursory  reading  of  the  literature  at  the  same  place  Tuesday  evenings 
during  the  second  half-year.  For  the  year  1891  the  Katha-Sarit-Sagara 
has  been  chosen.     The  Class-room  Library  has  a  supply  of  copies. 

Books  and  Manuscripts. 

The  University  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading  Oriental 
and  learned  societies  («.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  —  a  complete 
set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department  (e.  g.  the  Archae- 
ological Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary,  the  Pandit,  the  Kavya 
Mala),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations.  The  collection  of 
lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by  pur- 
chases of  the  Instructor  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the  University 
nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts.  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  generosity  of  Fitzedward  Hall,  an  alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own 
collection  of  about  500  manuscripts,  including  some  rare  and  valuable 
ones,  was  given  to  the  Library,  so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly 
one  thousand  —  the  largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America. 
Many  of  these  furnish  material  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of 
already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  oppor-  ■ 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 

The  Library  of  the  University  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room 
Library  and  that  of  the  Instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which  is  still 
Comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful  and  per- 
sistent investigators. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable  medium  for 
placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of  publication.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  hope  is  entertained  that  in  the  near  future  a  Sanskrit 
publication  fund  may  be  established  which  shall  make  possible  the  issue 
of  a  series  of  texts  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of  India. 
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The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
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is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
among  the  reserved  books  in  the  College  Library.  In  the  statement  of 
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Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  otherwise 
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Professor  William   W.   Goodwin,  .">  Follen  Street. 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT. 
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Instruction  for  Undergraduates. 

See  page  2  for  a  general  statement  concerning  the  books  named  below. 

The  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  marked  by  letters  are  intended  especially  for  Freshmen. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 
Course  1.     General  Introduction  to  Classical  Philology.  — Lectures  by  In- 
structors  in  the   Department.     Half-course.     Mon.,   Wed.,    Fri.,    at 
3.30.     {First  half-year.)  (Class.  Phil.  1 ;  VI.) 

This  course  should  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  in  elementary  form  a  general  view 
of  Classical  Philology.  To  be  of  the  gre ate stser vice  to  the  student,  it 
should  be  taken  early  in  his  College  course.  The  lectures  will  give  out- 
lines of  the  special  topics  named  below,  with  such  general  treatment  as 
will  enable  the  student  to  continue  his  study  of  tbem  independently,  and  a 
brief  bibliography  introducing  him  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  The 
subjects  treated  in  the  course  will  be  the  General  Scope  and  History  of 
Classical  Philology,  Palaeography  and  Manuscripts,  Chronology,  Metrology, 
and  Money,  Grammar  and  Lexicography,  Rhythmic  and  Metric,  Geography 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Roman  Empire  with  the  Topography  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome,  Political  History,  the  Antiquities,  Political,  Legal,  Military,  and 
Private,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Mythology  and  Religion,  the  Theatre, 
Archaeology  of  Art,  and  the  Historyof  Greek  and  Latin  Literature, 

For  other  courses  in  Classical  Philology  see  page  26. 

GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  :  A  may  properly  be 
supplemented  by  F,  and  B,  C,  or  D  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  Either  1 
or  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  6,  8,  or  9  ;  G  is  a  proper  introduction  to  8  or 
9.  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  2  and  3 
in  the  Sophomore  year ;  1  could  be  added  with  advantage.  It  should  be 
observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists 
are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second-Year  Honors, 
while  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists,  and 
from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candidates  for 
Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7' 
in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses,  one  of 
which  should  be  8.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors  see 
pages  23-25. 

Lectures.  —  Several  introductory  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Freshmen  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  Lysias  and  his 
Times  by  Dr.  Morgan,  on  Socrates  and  Plato  by  Professor  Goodwin,  on 
Homer  by  Professor  Wright,  and  on  the  Greek  Theatre  by  Professor 
J.  W.  White. 


Course  A.  Herodotus  (selections).  —  Homer  (selections  from  Books  I.- 
XH.  of  the  Iliad).  —Beading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Dr. 
Tarbell.  (VII.) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  examination  for  admission. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Reader) .  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  grammar,  to  Greek  history,  and  to  instruction 
in  reading  the  easier  parts  of  Herodotus  at  sight.  The  Iliad  will  be  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will 
receive  due  notice,  the  main  end  in  view  will  be  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Homeric  dialect,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give  the  power 
of  translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Stein's  Sum- 
mary of  the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  10  cents).  Seymour's 
First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.75). 

Course  F.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Half-course. 
Wed.,  and  alternate  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Dr.  Tarbell.  (VI.) 

Course  F\$  intended  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or 
in  Advanced)  Greek,  but  not  in  Greek  Composition,  at  the  examinations 
for  admission.  Allinson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  will  be  used  (Allyn 
&  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.00). 

Courses  A  and  F  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  B.  Lysias  (selections).  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).  —  Homer 
(Odyssey,  selections).  —  Euripides  (Medea).  —  Reading  at  sight. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Morgan.  (IV.) 

Course  C.     Lysias  (selections).  —  Apology  and   Euthyphro).  —  Homer 

(Odyssey,  selections).  —  Aristophanes  (Clouds). — Reading  at  sight. 

Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Dr.  Morgan.  (IX.) 

Courses  B  and  C  are  parallel  courses  and  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the 

same  student. 

Courses  B  and  Care  open  to  Freshmen  who  presented  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A  in  their 
Freshman  year.  They  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  either  of 
them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  D.     Lysias  (selections).  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Laches). — Homer 

(Odyssey,  selections). — Euripides  (Medea). — Aristophanes  (Clouds). 

—  Reading  at  sight.      Mon.,   Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professors  J.  W. 

White  and  Wright.  (IV.) 

The  members  of  Course  D  will  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

from  the  Freshmen  who  have  elected  Courses  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the 


entrance  examination  in  Advanced  Greek ;  the  list  will  be  subsequently 
revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or  from  C  to  D,  or  vice 
versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency  afforded  by  their 
college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the  student  in  his  choice 
of  elective  studies. 

B,  C,  and  D  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though  with 
some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.  In  each  the  study  of  Homer  is  continued,  a  beginning  is  made 
of  the  study  of  Athenian  oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  intro- 
duced to  the  works  of  Plato  through  the  Apology  and  one  of  the  shorter 
dialogues,  in  which  the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly 
portrayed.  Attention  will  be  given  in  all  the  courses  to  reading  at  sight, 
and  to  the  more  important  points  in  Greek  syntax. 

In  Course  D  a  larger  amount  of  reading  will  be  attempted  and  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  matters  of  language,  style,  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, than  in  B  or  C.  It  is  expected  that  Freshmen  who  intend  to  become 
candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  will  regularly  be  members  of  this 
course.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors. 

Shuckburgh's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.60). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper 
cover,  $1.10;  bound,  $1.40).  Plato's  Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with 
German  notes  (Teubner,  Berlin,  M.  —  .45),  or  Wells's  (Deighton,  Bell  & 
Co.,  35.).  Plato's  Laches,  Tatham's  edition  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  GO  cts.). 
Merry's  school  edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
90  cts.).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00). 
Humphreys's  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover, 
$1.10;  bound,  $1.40).  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  62-68  (reserved 
for  reference  in  the  Library) . 

Course  E.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  Goodwin's 
Moods  and  Tenses.  Half-course.  Wed.,  and  {during  the  first  half- 
year)  alternate  Fri.,  at  1.30.         Dr.  Morgan.  (XIII.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 

Course  E  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those 
who  take  Courses  B,  C,  or  D.  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  not 
offered  Greek  Composition  at  entrance  to  College.  The  Friday  exercises 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  from 
the  point  of  view  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  intending  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  should  keep  up  their  practice  in  Composition  during 
the  Freshman  year. 

Allinson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1.00).  Sidgwick's 
Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Goodwin's 
Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  edition  of  1890  (Ginn  &  Co., $2.00). 


Course   1.      Demosthenes    (Philippics). — Plato    (Protagoras). — Euripi« 

des   (lphigenia  in  Tauris). — Aristophanes   (Acharnians). — Lucian 

(selections). — Reading   at   sight.      Mon.,   Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.      Dr. 

Morgan.  (HI.) 

Course  1  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be  taken  during  either 

half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  the  choice  of  authors  to  be  read  in  this  course  and  in  determining  the 
manner  of  instruction  to  be  given,  regard  has  been  had  to  students  who 
may  not  be  able  to  read  Greek  under  instruction  beyond  the  Sophomore 
year.  Others,  however,  may  pursue  the  course  with  advantage.  It  con- 
tinues the  study,  begun  in  the  Freshman  year,  of  oratory  and  the  drama, 
and  introduces  the  student  to  a  new  field  of  Platonic  thought  and  to 
Lucian's  satiric  dialogues.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  prepare  care- 
fully in  advance  the  lesson  assigned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek 
aloud  with  understanding,  and  to  translate  it  into  idiomatic  English.  The 
Instructor  will  satisfy  himself  by  occasional  tests  that  the  lessons  are 
faithfully  and  regularly  prepared.  In  lectures,  passages  of  especial 
textual  or  grammatical  difficulty  will  be  explained,  and  such  treatment  of 
the  metres  of  the  plays  will  be  given  as  will  enable  the  student  to  read 
aloud  intelligently.  But,  above  all,  the  various  works  will  be  considered 
as  pieces  of  literature  and  the  connexion  of  the  thought,  with  historical 
and  mythological  references  and  antiquities  will  receive  particular  atten- 
tion. Brief  accounts  of  the  writers  and  of  their  place  in  literature  will  be 
supplemented  by  courses  of  reading  marked  out  for  the  class  in  various 
histories  of  literature.  There  will  he  practice  in  translation  at  sight  to 
develop  the  student's  power  of  reading  Independently  of  commentators. 

Williams's  Selections  from  Lucian  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Tarbell's  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Towle's 
Protagoras  ((Jinn  &  Co.,  Boston,  paper,  95  cts. ;  cloth,  $1.25).  Euripides, 
[phigenia  in  Tauris,  Elagg  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  paper,  $1.10;  cloth, 
$1.40).  Aristophanes,  Acharnians,  Merry  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York^ 
75  cts.).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

Course  2.  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound).  — Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyran- 
qus).  —  Thucydidcs  (selections  from  Hooks  VI.  and  VII. — Aristo- 
phanes (Birds).  —  Collateral  reading  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes. 
—Reading  at  sight.  7V,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  J.  W. 
White.  (VIII.) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets 
and  an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  Sicilian  Expe- 
dition—as graphically  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian.  The  instruction 
in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  Deeds  of  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics,  hut  in  selecting  the  works  to  he  read  and  in  deterinin- 
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ing  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  Instructor  has  paid  regard  also 
to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  partly  by  the  method  of  recitation,  partly  by 
lectures.  The  class  will  be  expected  so  to  prepare  in  advance  the  lessons 
assigned  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate 
it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret  it.  The  average  rate  of 
progress  will  be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson.  The  test  of  the 
students'  preparation  of  the  play  to  be  read  collaterally  will  be  simply 
translation.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucydides's  use  of 
language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  him  into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given,  one  each  week,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  place  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereopticon 
will  be  used  in  illustration  of  the  topography  of  Syracuse,  of  antiquities, 
of  mythology,  and  of  the  '  setting  of  the  plays '.  In  the  two  tragedies 
read  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme, 
as  compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  Avriters ;  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
b<*th  written  and  oral,  in  order  to  develop  the  students'  power  of  reading 
independently  of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Allen's  Prometheus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  paper,  95  cts.  ;  bound,  $1.25).  White's 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co. ,  $1.12) .  Lamberton's  Thucydiues  VI.  and 
VII.  (Harper  &  Bros.,  #1.50).  Smith's  Thucydides  VII.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
paper,  $1.10;  bound,  $1.40).  Felton's  Birds  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1.25). 
Green's  Plutus  (Macmillan  &  Co. ,  75  cts.).  White's  Passages  for  Practice 
in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  80  cts.). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  Instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  p.  00,  and 
members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

Course  3.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  -'  Oral  exercises.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  Wright.  (XI.) 

Courses  2  and  3  are  intended  especiany  ior  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics.  The  Final  Examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with 
the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and  there 
will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from  Greek  into  Eng- 
lish, as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato  and  other  writers  will  be  made 
the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 


Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50),  and  Lectures  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  (London,  Biv- 
ingtons,  1887).  Sargent's  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1889,  75  cts.). 

Course  6.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  False  Lega- 
tion). —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  selections).  —  Lycurgus 
(Against  Leocrates).  —Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sopho- 
cles (Electra).  —  Aristophanes  (Frogs).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  Wright.  (VIII.) 

In  this  course  the  work  for  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon  Demo- 
sthenes as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history  of 
which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  are  the  most  striking  figures  will  be 
systematically  studied  in  connexion  with  the  speeches.  Parts  of  the  ora- 
tion of  Aeschines  aganst  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes's  Ora- 
tion on  the  Crown.  The  art  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  especially  as 
illustrated  in  this  speech,  will  be  studied  in  detail,  and  lectures  will  be 
given  on  the  oratorical  studies  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  on  the 
orators  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  and  the  Battle 
of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  3:58).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote  should  be  lead, 
if  possible,  before  the  orators  are  taken  up ;  and  Chapters  8!)  and  90 
should  afterwards  be  studied  in  all  their  details.  The  corresponding 
chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII.,  Ch.  3  and  -1)  may 
also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles,  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  additional  play 
(to  be  selected  by  the  student)  will  be  read.  These  plays  will  he  studied 
from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The 
literary  tradition  of  the  ancients  on  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  (scholia, 
mss.,  etc.)  will  receive  treatment  and  the  students  will  be  encouraged  to 
make  independent  use  of  it  in  work  upon  the  Septem  and  the  Electra. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  will  lie  duly  provided  for. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1**7,  M.  L.50),  Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  D'Ooge's 
(Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.50),  or  Holmes's  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25). 
JDemosthenes  de   Falsa  Legatione,  Shilleto's  edition  with   English    notes 
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(Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.),  or  Heslops'  Rivingtons,  6s.).  Blass- 
Dindorf's  complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  M.  4.50).  Aeschines 
against  Ctesiphon,  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Weidner's  edition,  with  German  notes  (Weid- 
mann,  M.  1.80)  ;  Eranke's  complete  text  of  Aescliines  (Teubner,  M.—  90.) 
Lycurgus,  Against  Leocrates,  Rehdantz's  edition,  with  German  notes 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.25).  Elagg's  Septem  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.00),  Verrall's  Seven  against  Thebes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  #1.75),  or  Ritschl's  Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3).  Wecklein's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Berlin, 
Calvary).  Jahn's  Electra  of  Sophocles,  edited  by  Michaelis,  3d  edition 
(Marcus,  Bonn,  1882,  M.  3.60) .  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  Rock's  edition,  with 
German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.50),  Merry's,  with  English  notes  (Macmil- 
lan &  Co.,  50  cts.),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  4s.  Gel.).  Chapters 
20-25,  27,  and  28  of  Miiller's  History  of  Greek  Literature  should  be  read. 
Lipsius's  De  Corona  and  Jahn's  Electra  will  be  used  in  the  lecture-room. 

Course  7.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course).  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classi- 
cal models. — Translation  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rhetori- 
cal and  philosophical).    Half-course.    Wed.,  at  9.    Professor  Wright. 

Course  7  is  open  only  to  those  avIio  have  already  taken  Course  3.  It 
may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each 
year.  It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  count- 
ing as  a  half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  minute  study  of  passages 
selected  from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year) 
as  models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard 
English  writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions 
previously  made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and 
into  Greek;  original  composition  on  suggested  themes. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

[Course  4.  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  Scenic 
and  Private  antiquities.  Fri.,  2-4,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]  ^Y.) 

Omitted  in  1891-92. 

Course  4  is  open  to  those  who  have  received  Second-Year  Honors  in 
Classics  and  to  graduates.  Others  who  wish  to  elect  it  must  first  consult 
the  Instructor. 

The  course  will  be  devoted,  first,  to  a  rapid  but  careful  reading  of  the 
extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  amounting  to  15,286  verses ;  and  secondly, 
to  an  investigation  of  the  contribution  which  Aristophanes  makes  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks. 
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The  plays  will  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  an:,  one  students' 
reading  will  proceed  at  the  rate  of  500  verses  each  week.  The  Instructor 
Avill  describe  the  scene  of  each  play,  and  then  translate  it  at  the  rate  of 
500  verses  an  hour,  adding  the  necessary  stage  directions  and  explana- 
tions. He  will  note  the  references  to  private  life  in  the  first  two  plays, 
discussing  places  of  special  difficulty.  Other  plays  will  then  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  by  members  of  the  course,  whose  investigations 
will  be  subject  to  the  oral  criticisms  of  their  fellows  and  of  the  Instructor. 
From  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  second  half-year,  results  will  be 
summarized,  showing  what  information  about  given  departments  of  the 
subject  of  private  antiquities,  such  as  house-furniture,  meals,  dress,  mar- 
riage, etc.,  is  derived  from  Aristophanes.  The  Instructor  will  give  at  the 
beginning  a  division  of  the  general  subject  into  parts,  under  which,  as 
headings,  the  single  facts  will  be  grouped  as  they  are  collected.  The 
examinations  in  the  course  will  consist,  first,  of  the  translation  of  pas- 
sages selected  from  plays  which  have  previously  been  read ;  secondly,  at 
the  student's  option,  either  of  the  explanation  of  the  references  to  private 
antiquities  occurring  in  designated  passages  of  plays  already  studied,  or 
a  brief  essay  on  some  single  department  of  private  antiquities  selected  by 
the  student  from  a  list  of  three  subjects  proposed  by  the  Instructor.  At 
the  annual  examination  each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  also 
to  defend  the  conclusions  of  his  thesis. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  write  during  the  year  a 
thesis  summarizing  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  some  department  of 
private  antiquities.  The  subjects  of  these  theses  will  be  assigned  by  the 
Instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Other  theses,  more  limited  in 
subject,  maybe  required  during  the  year.  These  will  furnish  preliminary 
practice  in  the  collection  and  investigation  of  facts.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  course  shall  take  more  of  the  student's  time  than  a  full  course 
ordinarily  requires,  namely,  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  each  week.  AVhen 
it  is  eompleted,  he  not  only  will  have  read  the  complete  extant  works  of  a 
great  writer,  but  will  also  have  obtained  a  trustworthy  conception  of  the 
course  of  daily  life  at  ancient  Athens. 

Tlie  Instructor  will  translate  from  Meineke's  text  of  Aristophanes  (B. 
Tauelmitz,  2  vols.,  S",  Leipzig,  1860,  M.  2.70).  lie  will  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  plays  only  so  far  as  this  affects  the  determination  of 
fads  relating  to  private  life.  The  student  should  have  at  hand  also 
(inld  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Becker's  Charicles, 
and  some  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (see  the  description  of  books  of  refer- 
ence added  to  Course  10,  below)  ;  or,  instead  of  these,  if  he  is  aide  to  read 
German,  K.  V.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen  Privatalterthiimer, 
revised  by  Hugo  Bliimncr  (Tiibingen,  1882,  Mohr,  third  edition,  M.  10). 
II' he  desires  to  use  annotated  editions  in  Ids  reading  of  the  plays,  the  fol- 
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lowing  partial  list  will  give  him  information  as  to  what  books  are  easily 
available.  All  the  books  here  named,  and  all  others  to  which  reference 
may  be  made,  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  course,  either 
in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Department. 

Merry's  Acharnians,  Clouds,  Frogs,  Knights,  Birds  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  each  75  els.).  Green's  Acharnians  and  Knights  (one  vol.),  Clouds* 
Wasps  (Rivingtons,  London,  4s.,  3s.  6d.,  3s.  Gd.).  Green's  Birds,  Plutus, 
Frogs  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  each  90  cts.).  Green's  Peace  (Longmans,' 
London,  3s.  Gd.).  Paley's  Acharnians,  Peace,  Frogs  (Bell  &  Sons,  London, 
each  4s.  Gd.).  Humphreys's  Clouds  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  cloth,  $1.40; 
paper,  $  1.10).  Felton's  Birds  and  Clouds  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  each 
$1.10).  Mitchell's  Acharnians,  Wasps,  Knights,  Clouds,  Frogs  (Murray, 
London,  1835-30,  each  10s.). 

Kock's  Wolken,  Ritter,  Frosche,  Vogel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  each  if.  1.80, 
except  the  last,  M.  2.40).  W.  Ribbeck's  Acharner  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  6.80)  and  Ritter  (Guttentag,  Berlin,  M.  G.50),  each  with  a  German 
translation.     Teuffel's  Wolken  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50). 

Muller's  Acharnenses  (Rumpler,  Hannover,  M.  4).  Richter's  Vespae 
(Schneider,  Berlin,  M.  6)  and  Pax  (Nicolai,  Berlin,  31.  G).  Enger's 
Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusae,  with  the  Scholia  (Konig,  Bonn,  each 
31.  3).  Blaydes's  Thesmophoriazusae,  Lysistrata,  Ecclesiazusae,  Aves, 
Pax,  Plutus,  Acharnenses,  Ranae,  witli  critical  and  explanatory  notes  and 
the  Scholia  (Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  1880-87,  3L  5,  G,  4,  10,  6, 
9,  10,  10).  Dindorf's  Complete  Edition  (Macmillan  &  Co. ,  N.  Y.,  1835-38  ; 
Text  of  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  $2.75;  Notes,  1  vol.  in  2  parts, 
$2.75  ;   Scholia,  1  vol.  in  3  parts,  .$5.00). 

[Course  12.    Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  —  Studies 

in  Institutions  and  in  Biography. —Lectures  and  conferences,  with 

collateral  reading  and  theses.     Hon.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of 

the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Wright.  (IY.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  connected  and  vivid  view  of 

Greek  History,  especially  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  chiefly 

as  reflected  in  the  development  of  institutions,  in  some  of  the  more  striking 

scenes  and  episodes  of  history,  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  leading 

figures  in  politics,  literature,  and  art.     The  sources  of  the  history,  literary 

and  monumental,  points  in  chronology  and  topography,  and  other  related 

topics  will  receive  incidental  treatment,  and  the  endeavor  will  constantly 

be  made  not  only  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  class  to  approach  the 

subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  form  independent 

conclusions,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  disputed  questions. 

In  1890-91  the  Age  of  Pericles  was  made  a  subject  for  more  exhaustive 
study,  together  with  three  or  four  important  decades  at  different  points 
between  500  and  300  b.c 


The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  occasional  conferences  ;  but 
each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  examination 
parts  of  some  of  the  books  named  below  and  of  other  works  of  reference 
in  English,  and  to  submit  one  or  two  theses  on  selected  topics  demanding 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  research.  The  lectures  will  be  introduc- 
tory, designed  in  part  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  subject,  in  part  to 
lav  the  foundations  for  special  study  in  various  directions.  At  the  con- 
ferences matters  of  common  interest  will  be  treated,  and  reports  of  investi- 
gations and  reading  will  be  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed 
informally.  The  selections  for  private  reading  are  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  lectures,  and  the  thesis  work  will  be  planned  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  attainments  and  tastes  of  the  individual  members  of  the  class. 
The  books  of  reference  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  the 
University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Department. 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  at  sight  fluently  and  to  use  French  and  German 
works  of  reference  will  be  found  valuable,  but  by  no  means  essential.] 
This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years.     Omitted  in  1891-92. 
Abbott,  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek  History,  1884  (Rivingtons,  London, 
2s.  Cd.).     Peter,  Zeittafeln  zur  griechischen  Geschichte,  6th  edition,  188G 
(Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  M.    L50;   5th  edition,  translated  by 
Chawner,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.  $3.00).     Histories  of  Greece  by 
Duncker,  translated  by  Alleyne  (Bentley  &  Son,    London,  L5s.),  by  Grote 
(English  edition,  12  vols.,   Little  &  Brown,    Boston,  .-II.  i"-.    American 
edition,  12  vols.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $18.00);  by  Curtins  (trans- 
lated by  Ward,  5  vols.,  Scribner's  Sons,   New  Fork,  $10.00),  and  by  E. 
Abbott  (G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  $2.50).      Busolt,  Grieehische 
Geschichte  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaironeia,  1st  part,  1885,  2d  part,  1888 
(Perthes,  Gotha,  M.  21.)     Holm,  Griechische  Geschichte  L886  ff.  (Calvary, 
Berlin,  in  four  vols.,  of  which  I.,  II.  and  111.  have  appeared,  each  M.  2.)    . 
Schafer,  Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griechischen  Geschichte,   4th  edit., 
L889  (Teubncr,  Leipzig,  M.  2.40).     Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek   Historical 
[nscriptions,   L882  -  Macmillan  &  Co.,   New  York,  $2.75).     Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenic!,  2  vols.  -  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.  $17.00). 
Course  8.     Plato  (Republic) .  — Aristotle  (Ethics,   Books  1.   IV.  and  X.). 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (VII.) 

In  Course  8  attentioD  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honor,  in  Classics.  It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 
This  course  v.  ill  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, to  be  studied  in  connexion  with  modem  hooks  of  reference.  In 
the  ftrg|  half-year  the  Mass  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Republic, 
the  mosl  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained  in  lectures. 
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The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special  at- 
tention. Zeller's  larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  Translation, 
Yols.  I.  and  II.)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  be- 
ginning the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studie'd  in  the  same  way,  in  connexion  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exami- 
nations. 

Stallbaum's  Eepublic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President  Warren  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.50.  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  2  vols.,  32s.)  ;  Eamsauer's, 
with  Latin  notes  (Teubner)  ;  or  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2). 
Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  3  vols.,)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray, 
London)  are  useful  for  reference.  The  more  expensive  books  may  be 
consulted  at  the  University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Classi- 
cal Department. 

Course  9.     Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes).       Half -course.       Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  10  (first  half-year).     Professor  Goodwin. 
Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  is  recommended. 
Besides  Gildersleeve's  Introductory  Essay,  students  are  advised  to  read 
chapters  X.-XV.  of  Miiller's  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

Course  10.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Tu.,  Th.,  and 
(at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor  J.  W 
White.  (X) 

This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years,  and  is  intended  for  Soph- 
omores, Juniors,  and  Seniors.  The  Instructor  will  explain  in  a  simple  and 
elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient  Athenians  lived.  He 
will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they  were  furnished; 
their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal  ornaments ;  their 
system  of  education;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites,  entertainments, 
m-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and  imports  ;  the  trades 
and  professions  among  them;  their  country  life  ;  their  means  of  convey- 
ance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged ;  how  the  horse 
was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  as 
fully  as  possible  lay  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  ancient  art, 
books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon.     Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays 
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and  Thursdays  ;   Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the 
stereopticon  and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
Instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English; 
but  the  Instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  wr^ten  in 
Trench  and  German  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $4.25). 
Guhl  &  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $2.50),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben 
der  Griechen  und  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  13).  Becker's  Chari- 
cles  (Longmans,  London,  Is.  (VI.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  as 
revised  either  by  K.  F.  Hermann  (3  Bde.,  1854,  Fleischer,  Leipzig, 
M.  16.50),  or  by  II.  Gdll  (3  Bde.,  Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  18).] 

About  five  hundred  slides  have  recently  been  added  to  the  collection, 
which  now  numbers  nearly  one  thousand.  The  course  will  be  very  fully 
illustrated  in  1891-92. 

Course  13.  Greek  Archaeology.  —  History  of  Greek  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Painting.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor) 
Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Tarbell.  (iv0 

This  course  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture, 
the  paintings  upon  Greek  vases  being  studied  only  in  so  far  as  they  illus- 
trate sculpture.  The  use  of  ancient  and  modern  sources  of  information 
and  guidance,  while  not  neglected,  will  be  subordinated  to  the  detailed 
examination  and  comparison,  by  means  of  casts,  photographs,  etc.,  of  the 
most  important  works  of  Greek  art. 

Each  member  of  the  course,  beskles  reading  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject  and  familiarizing  himself  with  numerous  examples  of  Greek 
architecture  and  sculpture,  will  be  expected  to  follow  out  a  few  special 
lines  of  study,  involving  some  research  in  accessible  illustrated  works. 
The  ability  to  read  Greek,  German,  ami  French  with  ease,  while  highly 
valuable,  will  not  be  indispensable. 

A  tew  works  of  importance  for  the  purposes  of  this  course  are  named 
below. 
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K.  0.  Miiller,  Handbuch  cler  Archaeologie  der  Kunst,  or  the  English 
translation,  with  the  title  Ancient  Art  and  its  Remains.  Von  Reber, 
History  of  Ancient  Art,  translated  by  Clarke  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
#3.50).  Durm,  Die  Baukunst  der  Griechen  (Dielil,  Darmstadt,  M.  1G). 
Overbeck,  Die  antiken  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der  bilden  den 
Kiinste  bei  den  Griechen  (Engelmann,  Leipzig,  M.  8.50).  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
History  of  Ancient  Sculpture  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  #7.50). 
Paris,  La  Sculpture  Antique  (Quantin,  Paris,  3.50  fr.),  or  the  English 
translation  by  Miss  Harrison,  with  the  title  Manual  of  Ancient  Sculpture 
(Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  10s.  Qd.). 

[Course  11.     History  of  Greek  Literature.  —Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students'  private  reading.       Tu.,    Th.,   Sat.,  at  11.      Professor 

Allen.]  .  (IX.) 

Omitted  in  1890-91. 


An  undergraduate   desiring  admittance   to  one  of  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  Classical  Philology,  not  named  above,  must  give  evidence  of 
proficiency  satisfactory  to  the  Instructor  in  the  course  desired.     Eor  such 
courses,  see  page  25.     Under  the  rules  of  the  Faculty  he  will  be  admitted         * 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Instructor. 
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LATLM 


The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  Instructors  are  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate, — though  translation  will  not  be  neglected, — as  to  recognize 
the  thought  in  its  Latin  dregs.  This  involves  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to  discriminate  readily 
between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the  exact  significance  of  construc- 
tion, idiom,  and  arrangement,  —  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough 
study  and  practice.  In  this  training,  translation  is  used  more  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  student's  work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object 
is  rather  to  emancipate  him  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the 
thought,  on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with 
Latin  methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to 
his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  are  such  as  deal  witli 
a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumbering  the  student's 
progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar  allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  correct 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin  Classics, 
reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression 
as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

(6)  lie  may  select  some  subject  for  investigation,  and  make  the  read- 
ing of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Sucb  a  subject  may  be 
one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities ;  or  in  Latin  grammar;  or  it  may  lie 
a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view;  and  in  many  oilier  ways  a  reading  knowledge  of 
the  language  may  be  used  for  scientific  investigation.  The  direct  results 
of  the  investigation  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the 
work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  writers, 
Whom  lie  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must  study,  in  pursuing 
bis  inquiries. 

These  two  objects  are  in  a  measure  combined  in  the  more  advanced 
courses  of  the  undergraduate  list ;  but  the  second  is  subordinate.     It  is 
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best  for  the  student,  whether  he  intends  to  make  the  Classics  his  specialty 
or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a  knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  litera- 
ture ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a  graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this 
will  be  the  best  foundation  for  his  work.  Still  he  may  well  begin  in  his 
Junior  or  Senior  year  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some 
topic  which  requires  independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  compari- 
son of  evidence  from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on 
such  work  is  demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 


Course  A.  Cicero  (selected  orations).  —  Virgil.  — Practice  in  reading  at 
sight.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Mr.  Parker.  (IV.) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not 
in  Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examinations  for  admission. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  the  power  of  translating  at 
sight  average  passages  of  Cicero's  orations  and  of  Virgil.  The  final 
examination  paper  will  consist  of  passages  for  sight  translation  with  ques- 
tions on  the  usual  forms  and  ordinary  constructions  of  the  language  and 
on  prosody.  Some  literary  study  is  involved  in  the  preparation  for  this 
examination. 

Course  A  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  i?.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). — Livy  (Books  XXI.  and  XXII.). — 
Terence  (Adelphoe  and  Andria). — Reading  at  sight.  Tu. ,  Th. , 
Sat.,  at  9.     Dr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Nicolson.  (VII.) 

Course  C.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). — Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.) .  —  Terence 
(Phormio  and  Andria) . — Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Dr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Nicolson.  (HI.) 

Course  D.      {Advanced    Course  for   Freshmen.}     Cicero   (De  Amicitia). 

—  Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.). — Terence  (Phormio  and  Heautontimo- 

rumenos).  —  Plautus  (Menaechmi).-—  Reading  at  sight.      Tu.,  Th., 

Sat.,  at  9.     Dr.  Howard.  (VII.) 

Courses  B,  C,  and  D  cannot  be  counted  for  Pinal  Honors,  but  any  one 

of  them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors.         • 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Advanced 
Latin  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A. 
They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors  are  read,  and  similar 
methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  set  forth  above. 
Attention  is  constantly  given  to  reading  aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronun- 
ciation, phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  thought  intel- 
ligible. 
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Course  D.  The  course  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  hare  already- 
acquired  the  training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B 
and  C  to  impart.  These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the 
admission  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight;  but  the  list 
will  be  subsequently  revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or 
CtoB,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the 'fuller  evidence  of  proficiency 
afforded  by  their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D,  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject-matter,  than  in 
Courses  B  and  0. 

(For  Course  B)  Cicero,  De  Amicitia :  the  Tauchnitz  text  edition 
(j/.  —.45).  Livy:  the  Teubner  text,  Vol.  II.  (M.  1.20).  Terence,  for 
Andria:  Tauchnitz  text  edition  (C.  Dziatzko,  1884,  M.  1.20);  for  Adel- 
phoe  :  text,  with  stage  directions,  by  II.  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
30  cts.). 

(For  Course  C)  Cicero,  as  in  Course  B.  Livy :  the  Teubner  text 
edition,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (eacli  M.  1.20).  Terence,  for  Andria :  text,  with 
stage  directions,  by  II.  Preble  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  30cts.)  ;  forPhormio, 
Tauchnitz  text  edition  (M.  1.20).      (C  Dziatzko,  1881.) 

(For  Course  I))  Cicero,  as  above.  Livy  :  Greenough's  edition  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston).  Terence  :  text-editions,  with  Stage-directions,  the  I'horinio, 
by  V.  W.  Nicolson,  the  Heautontimoruroenos,  by  J.  C.  Rolf e  (Ginn  &  Co. , 
Boston,  30  cents  each).  Plautus:  Fowler's  edition  of  the  Menaechmi 
(Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn). 


Students  who    have    passed    in    Course    /),   or   who   bave   attained    distin- 

guished  credil  in  />'  or  <\  will  be  qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is 
intended  Tor  those  who  pass  in  II  or  C,  or  who  have  attained  distinguished 

credil  in  course  .1.  Neither  Course  1  nor  ( 'onrse  2  is  open  to  any  student 
Who  has  already  taken  the  other,  or  who  lias  taken  any  of  the  following 
courses,  nor  can  they  be  taken  together. 

Either  Course  1  or  Course  1'  may.  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be 
taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Course  1.    Tacitus  (  Histories  and  Dialogus). — Horace  (Odes  and  F.podes). 
Mod,.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  K).     Professor  Lane.  (II-) 

Course  1  has  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is  concerned, 
with  some  reference  to  students  w  ho  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  study  of 
Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.       It  will  introduce  them  to  two  of  the 
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most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will  extend  the  range  of  their  reading 
to  a  new  period  of  Latin  literature  —  the  so-called  Silver  Age  —  and  to  a 
department  —  lyric  poetry  —  on  which  they  have  not  before  entered.  The 
instruction,  however,  will  keep  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

The  Teubner  text  editions  are  recommended  for  the  prose  works. 
Tacitus:  Halm's  fourth  edition,  Vol.  II.  (M.  1.20).  Horace:  Keller  and 
Haeussner's  edition  (M.  1'),  or  Lucian  Miiller's  (M.  1). 

Course  2.  Tacitus  (Dialogus ;  Agricola;  Germania).  Horace  (Odes  and 
Epodes).      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Mr.  Parker.  (X.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  taken  B  or  C.  It  will 
serve  as  a  preparation  for  further  reading,  or  as  a  conclusion  of  Latin 
study  for  those  who  have  attained  some  ability  in  reading.  Tacitus  will 
be  read  for  the  first  half-year  and  Horace  for  the  second.  Both  authors 
will  be  studied  as  illustrating  the  history  and  civilization  of  their  times. 
Translation  of  prose  at  sight  will  be  required,  in  order  to  test  the  student's 
grasp  of  the  language. 

A  student  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  courses 
thus  far  described,  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  any  of  the  following  courses. 
He  is  advised,  however,  to  take  either  4  or  61,  together  with  G2,  before 
taking  81  and  82.  Course  G1  should  be  preceded,  if  possible,  by  Course  1 
(or  the  first  half  of  it). 

Course  4.  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11  (second  half-year).     Professor  Greenough.  (HP-) 

This  course  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles 
(including  the  Ars  Poetica).  Attention  will  be  directed  largely  to  the 
subject-matter,  and  especially  to  the  connexion  of  thought;  and  the 
student  will  be  expected  not  merely  to  read  and  translate  the  text,  but  to 
study  each  poem  as  a  whole,  tracing  the  underlying  current  of  thought 
and  the  bearing  of  the  several  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  the  main 
theme. 

Kiessling's  Satires  and  Epistles  (Weidmann,  Berlin)  is  recommended  to 
students  who  can  read  German;  to  others,  Greenough's  edition  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.25). 

[Course  5.  Ancient  Philosophy,  as  set  forth  by  Cicero  (De  Einibus ; 
Academica).  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,  at  11  (first  half-year). 
Professor  Greenough.]  -  .  (IX1.) 

Omitted  in  1891-92. 

[This  is  a  half-course  in  the  same  general  line  as  Course  4.  The  exer- 
cises will  not  be  confined  to  the  study  of  the  language,  but  will  embrace 
also  the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were  prevalent  among  the  Romans 
and  which  underlie  their  literature.] 
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Course  61.     The  Reign  of  Tiberius.  —  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  (Books  I.-. 

VI.)  and  Suetonius's  Life  of  Tiberius,  with  lectures  on  the  institutions 

of  the  early  empire.       Half-course.       Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  {first 

'  half-year}.     Professor  Smith.  (If1-) 

The  main  part  of  the  work  in  this  course  will  be  the  reading  of  the 

history  of  Tiberius  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.     The  aim,  however,  will  be 

a  study  of  the  subject  rather  than  of  the  authors,  and  some  familiarity  on 

the  part  of  the  student  with  the  style  of  Tacitus  will  be  assumed.     The 

reading  of  the  text  "will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  which  will  treat  of 

the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  period,  with  illustrations  drawn 

from  the  narrative. 

Suetonius  rec.  Both  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  Tacitus  :  TV.  F.  Allen's  edition 
of  the  Annals,  Books  I. -VI.  (in  the  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors;  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50),  or  Furneaux's  edition  (Macmillan,  vol.  I.  $1.50). 

Course  f>2.     Roman  Society  in  the  first  century.  —  The  principal  Satires 

of  Juvenal,  with  .selected  Epigrams  of  Martial.      Half-course.     Mon., 

Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  {second  half-year).     Professor  Smith.  (U2-) 

Juvenal :  Jahn's  text,  revised  by   Bticheler  (in  his  edition  of  Persius, 

Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia;  Weidmann,  Berlin,  1886,  M.  •">)  or  Weidner's  edition 

(Teubner,  M.  3.75).    Martial;  Select  Epigrams,  edited  by  Paley  and  Stone 

(Whittaker  &  Co.,  London,  6*.  %d.). 

Course  <S'.      Plautus. —  Cicero  (Brutus).      Half-course.     Mon.,  Wed,.,  Fri., 
at  11  {first  half-year).     Professor  L\  (HI1-) 

Course  83.     Lucretius.  -  ■  Catullus    (-(lections).       Half-course.        Mo&., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11  (second  half -year).     Professor  Lane.  (HI2-) 

Courses  81  and  82  are  adapted  for  students  who  have  taken  Courses  61 
and  C>'\  and  are  important   for  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 

In  Course  81  the  Teubner  text  of  Plautus  and  the  Tauehnitz  text  of 

Cicero  are  recommended  ;  in  ( lourse  8s  Munro's  text  of  Lucretius  (Harpers). 

Course  11.     Iliston  of  Latin  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of  the 

students' private  reading.     Tu.,  Th.,.Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith. 

(IX.) 
This  course  is  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subjeel  will 
he  treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  person- 
ality of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and 
In  part  historically.     Attention  will  he  constantly  directed  to  the  general 

movement  of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
Various  forms  of  prose  or  \erse  ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review 
will    he   studied   as  a   factor  in  this   development.      The   instruction    will    he 
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given  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  will  be  directed  to  collateral 
reading  on  the  topic  in  hand,  and  will  be  expected  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  authors  treated  by  reading  designated  portions  of  their 
works. 

Latin  Composition. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  four  courses  in  Com- 
position are  provided.  Of  these,  Course  F  is  intended  to  be  taken  with 
Course  A;  Course  E  with  Course  B,  C,  or  D ;  Course  3,  with  Course  1 
or  2.  By  taking  Course  7  the  student  may  continue  his  practice  in  writing 
Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Course  F.  Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Collar's  Practical 
Latin  Composition.  Half-course.  Mon.,  and  alternate  Fri.,at  3.30. 
Mr.  Parker.  (VI.) 

Course  F  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or  in 
Advanced)  Latin,  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  at  the  examinations  for 
admission.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  E.  Latin  Composition  (second  course).  Half-course.  Mon.,  and 
alternate  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Mr.  Parker.  (XIII.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Pinal,  Honors. 

It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  passed  the  exam- 
ination in  Latin  Composition  for  admission. 

Course  3.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  Half-course.  Th.,  at 
2.30.     Mr.  Parker.  (XL) 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second- Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept 
constantly  in  view.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of 
exercises.  The  Einal  examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  Composition  for  Second- Year  Honors. 
Course  7.  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selections 
from  classical  prose  as  models.  —  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Half- 
course.     Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Greenough.  (I.) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who 
otherwise  satisfy  the  Instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression.  The  work  will  consist  partly 
of  writing  in  Latin  original  compositions  and  prose  translations  from 
English  or  from  Greek;  partly  of  analytical  study  of  selections  from 
classical  prose  as  models  for  writing. 

Additional  advanced  instruction  in  Latin  writing  will  be  given  by  the 
Instructor  to  students  who  desire  it. 
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An  undergraduate  desiring  admittance  to  one  of  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  Classical  Philology,  not  named  above,  must  give  evidence  of 
proficiency  satisfactory  to  the  Instructor  in  the  course  desired.  For  such 
courses,  see  page  25.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Faculty  he  will  be  admitted 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Instructor. 


HONORS     IN    CLASSICS. 
Second-Year  Honors. 

Second-Year  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  — 
are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors  ;  they  are  open  to  Fresh- 
men only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

These  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  on  recommendation  of  the 
classical  committee  of  examiners,  and  the  award  is  printed  Avith  the  annual 
Rank  Lists  and  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names 
at  the  Dean's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 
they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the  same 
time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  oiler  to  satisfy  the  first  condi- 
tion as  described  below. 

These  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first  condition  is 
distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting  to  four  courses. 
The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with  distinction  a  special  exami- 
nation, directed  to  testing 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight.  (The 
passages  set  for  this  purpose  will  he  taken  from  the  following  writers 
only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demosthenes;  Terence,  Catullus, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Tihullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos,  Sal- 
lust,  Livy,  Vclleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(/;)   His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(f)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and  my- 
thology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
writers  named  above;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

This  special  examination  is  held  near  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
Course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  he  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an- author's  style;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  w  ill  he  correspondingly  greater, 
both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 
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The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  knowl- 
edge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  read  with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been 
accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have 
grown  more  full  and  exact;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  lie  will  have 
learned  something  about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least 
have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition, 
and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and 
thought.  The  examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this 
sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his 
course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books 
of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them.  The  following  works  are 
recommended  for  this  purpose  :  — 

History.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harpers,  New  York, 
|1.25).  W.  P.  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.00).  Smith's  Student's  Classical  Dictionary  (Harpers,  $1.25). 
Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80). 

Antiquities.  Smith's  School  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties (Harpers,  $1.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75).  Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities  (Appletons,  New  York,  $3.00)  is  excellent  for  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  material  objects.  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50)  is  also  recom- 
mended 

Mythology.  Either  Seeman's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited 
by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  60  cts.)  ;  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  (Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.75). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature  (Har- 
p-ers,  $4.00)  or  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Macmillan,  Is.). 
Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50)  or  Roman 
Literature  by  A.  S.  Wilkins  (Literature  Primers,  Macmillan,  35  cts.). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will  be 
sufficient.  Por  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar, 
revised  by  Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50)  may  be  consulted. 
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Final  Honors. 


Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  —  are 
awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or 
Master  of  Arts,  on  the  following  terras  :  — 

No  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who  has  not 
previously  taken  Second-Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted  to  college 
as  Seniors  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  classical  instructors,  upon 
evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  exami- 
nations for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must  present  a 
written  application  to  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  his 
Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six 
courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  course  in  Sanskrit  for  one 
classical  course ;  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  on 
these  courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write"  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  a  special  examination,  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the 
Faculty,  to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  tliis  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may  be 
selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  range 
of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  similarly  extended, 
and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remaining  subjects  of  the 
general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year  Honors  will  be  expected. 
Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy  will  also  be  demanded.  There  is 
no  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  in  the  course  of 
his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  classical 
instructors.      This  thesis  must  be  written  in  Latin. 


HONORABLE   MENTION. 

To  obtain  Honorable   Mention  in  Greek,  the  count  must  include  Course 
C,  S,  or!).      Courses  .1,   /;,  0,   />,   E,  and  A'cannot  be  counted. 
In  Latin,  Courses  A,  B,  G,  B,  E,  and  F  cannot  be  counted. 


Instruction  for  Graduates. 

The  following  courses  of  study  may  be  pursued  with  advantage  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Graduate  School.  To  any  of  the  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin 
named  above  graduate  students  are  admitted,  but  such  courses  (unless 
they  are  also  included  in  the  following  list)  will  not  ordinarily  be  received 
in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees. 


THE    SEMINARY.     ' 
Directors  for  1891-92  :  Professor  Smith  and  Dr.  Tarbell. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  week,  each  session 
occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Public  meetings,  at  which 
the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other 
Classical  instructors.  The  public  meetings  are  open  to  all  instructors  and 
students  in  the  department. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  should  be  made  to  the  Direc- 
tors. This  should  be  done,  whenever  practicable,  before  the  summer 
vacation,  in  order  that  the  necessary  books  may  be  procured  in  time. 

The  authors  selected  for  1891-92  are  Juvenal  and  Euripides  (Hippolytus), 
and  the  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  3-4.30. 

Text-books:  A.  Persii  Elacci  D.  Iunii  Iuvenalis  Sulpiciae  Saturae 
recognovit  Otto  Jahn,  ed.  altera  cur.  Er.  Buecheler  (Berlin,  Weidmann, 
1886,  M.  3).  Euripidis  Hippolytus,  scholarum  in  usum  ed.  Th.  Barthold 
(Leipzig,  Ereytag,  1886,  M.  0.50). 

COURSES   OF    STUDY. 

See  p.  2  for  a  general  statement  concerning  the  books  named  below. 
Eor  explanation  of  the  abbreviations  in  parentheses  after  each  course, 
consult  the  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Graduates,  issued 
by  the  Eaculty. 

The  Athenian  Expedition  to  Sicily  in  415-413  B.C.,  studied  in  connection 
with  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Thucydides  and  other  authori- 
ties on  the  history  of  Sicily.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12  (second 
half-year).     Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  28;  X1.) 
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In  this  course  a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  original  authorities 
for  the  history  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  especially  Thucydides,  with  the 
help  of  modern  investigations.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
topography  of  Syracuse  and  its  neighborhood,  so  far  as  this  illustrates 
the  operations  of  the  siege  and  explains  the  difficulties  in  the  text  of 
Thucydides. 

Freeman's  History  of  Sicily,  I.  and  II.,  Clarendon  Press,  1891,  gives  the 
early  history  of  Sicily. 

Plato  (Republic).— Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I. -IV.  and  X.).  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (Greek  8  ;  VII.) 

For  description,  see  page  13. 

Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes).  Half-course.  Tu,,  Th.,  Sat.,  at 
10  (first  half-year).     Professor  Goodwin.  (Greek  9  ;  VIII.) 

For  description,  see  page  14. 

[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  Scenic  and  Private 
Antiquities.  Fri.,  2.30-4  30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]  (Greek  4;  VI.) 

Omitted  in  1891-92. 

For  description,  see  page  10. 

Plautus.  — Cicero  (Brutus).  —Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11  (first  half-year). 

Professor  Lane.  (Latin  81 ;  hf. ;  III1.) 

In  this  course  two  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  republican  period  will  be 

read.     The  Teulmer  text  of  Plautus  and  the  Tauchnitz  text  of  Cicero  are 

recommended. 

Lucretius.— Catullus.  Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,    at    11    (second   half-year). 

Professor  Lane.  (Latin  8- ;  lit." ;  III2.) 

Munro's  text  edition  of   Lucretius    (Harpers,    New   York,   50  cts.)   is 
recommended. 

The   reign   of  Tiberius.  —  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  (Books  I.-VI.)  and 

Suetonius's  Life  of  Tiberius,  with  lectures  on  the  institutions  of  the 

early  empire.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  (first  half-year).     Professor 

Smit,k  (Latin  61;  hf.  ;  IF.) 

For  description,  see  page  21. 

Roman  Society  in  the  first  century.  -The  principal  Satires  of  Juvenal, 
with  selected  Epigrams  of  Martial.     Half -course.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
<<t  l<)  {second  half-year).     Professor  Smith.        (Latin  69;  hf. ;  II2.) 
For  description  see  page  21. 
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Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Pro- 
fessors Greenotjgh  and  Lanman.  (CI.  Phil.  20;  IV.) 

This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  Etymology,  but  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  Comparative  (Historical) 
Grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to  Sanskrit 
and  to  the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are  studied 
in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections  and  the  growth 
of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
elements  of  Sanskrit. 

The  treatises  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Miiller's  Handbuch  der 
Altertumswissenschaft  will  be  used. 

Latin  Grammar.  — Quintilian  (Book  I.).  — Gellius  (Selections). —Latin 
Inscriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Remnants) .— Discussions  of  points 
of  grammar,  pronunciation,  etc.     Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Lane. 

(CI.  Phil.  22;  hf . ;  XIV.) 

The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Latin  as 
it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflexion,  or  syntax,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Meister's  Quintilian,  text  edition  (Ereytag,  Leipzig,  Vol.  I.,  31.  1.20), 
or  Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Pars  Prior,  3L  7.50) .  Hertz's 
Gellius,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.30).  Allen's  Remnants  of 
Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

The  Poetics  and  parts  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  with  studies  of  the 
Greek  poets  for  illustration.  Half -course.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12  (second 
half-year).     Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  25;  hf.  ;  X'2.) 

Attention  will  be  given  to  whatever  will  illustrate  the  history  and  the 
principles  of  Dramatic  (especially  Tragic)  Poetry,  which  are  discussed  by 
Aristotle  in  the  Poetics. 

Aristotle's  de  Arte  Poetica,  with  English  notes  by  G.  E.  Moore,  1877 
(Parker,  Oxford,  Is.  6d.)  ;  recensuit  J.  Vahlen  (Berlin,  Vahlen,  1874). 
Editions'  of  both  the  Poetics  and  the  Rhetoric  may  be  seen  at  tiie  Uni- 
versity Library. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  and  the  Legal  Process  of  the  Athe- 
nian Courts,  illustrated  by  the  Legal  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
other  Attic  Orators.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Instructor)  Sat.,  at  10  (first  half-year),     Professor  Goodwin. 

(CI.  Phil.  24;  VIII.) 

In  this  course  lectures  will  be  given  and  discussions  will  be  held  on  the 

Political  and  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens,  ami  parts  of  various   egal  ora- 
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tions  of  Demosthenes  will  be  read,  to  illustrate  different  points  in  Attic 
law.  The  newly-discovered  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Athenian  State  will 
be  the  basis  of  the  discussion  of  the  topics  Avhich  it  includes.  Students 
should  have  this  treatise  of  Aristotle  and  also  a  complete  text  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  and  they  must  be  able  to  consult  Greek  and  German  authorities 
freely.  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process  (second  edition)  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  of  Attic  Law  ;  and  Hermann's  Staatsalterthumer 
and  Schomann's  Griechische  Alterthiimer  will  be  important  books  of  ref- 
erence for  the  Political  Antiquities. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography.  —  Inscriptions  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Archaeology  and  History.  —  Facsimiles  of  Rep- 
resentative Manuscripts. —Practical  Exercises.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30. 
Professor  Wright.  (CI.  Phil.  21 ;  XIV.) 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide,  first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects,  and,  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important  of 
the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ; 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  inedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions  will 
be  treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  lect- 
ures will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek  palaeogra- 
phy, and  facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  the  class. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  manuscripts  and  of  inscriptions 
will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in  general, 
but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European  libraries  and  other 
collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Hinrichs,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  Midler's  Handbuch  der  Klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I.).  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epi- 
graphy (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  part,  1887,  18s.). 
ltoehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graeearum  antiquissimarum  (Keiiner,  Ber- 
lin, 1883,  M.  4).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann, 
1878,  M.  6).  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graeearum  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  M.  10.)  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  Midler's  Hand- 
buch, Vol.  I.).  Gardthausen,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879). 
Wattenbach  and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempla  codicum  Graecorum  litteris 
niiniisculis  scriptorum  (Koster,  Heidelberg,  1878,  ff.  M.  60). 
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These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  course,  either  at  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

Greek  Archaeology.  —  History  of  Greek  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.  Mori.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor}  Fri., 
at  12.     Dr.  Tarbell.  (Greek  13  ;  IV.) 

For  description,  see  page  15. 

The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  k»ifc  x*d 
of  the  Literature   and  of  the  Monuments.      Tu.,    Th.,   and   (a,  the 
pleasure  of  the  Instructor}  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 
For  description,  see  page  14.  (Greek  10;  X.) 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by  works  of  art.  — 
Study  of  special  topics.    Mon. ,  Wed. ,  at  2.30.    Professor  Greenough. 

(CI.  Phil.  26;  V.) 

For  advanced  students  only.      Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the 

students  for  investigation.      A  facility  in  the  use  of  German  books  is 

necessary.     Das  Privatleben  der  Romer,  by  Joachim  Marquardt,  will  be 

constantly  consulted. 

[Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  b.c). —  Studies  in  Institu- 
tions   and   Biography.  —  Lectures    and   conferences,    with   collateral 
reading  and  theses.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instruc- 
tor) Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Wright.]  (Greek  12;  IV.) 
Por  description,  see  page  12. 

History  of  Latin  Literature.  — Lectures,  with  direction  or  :•---     indent's 
private  reading.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith. 
For  description,  see  page  21.  (Latin  11 ;  IX.) 

Greek  Prose  Composition.  —  Written  composition  in  the  style  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classical  models.  —  Translation 
of    selections    of    standard   English    (rhetorical   and   philosox>hical) . 
Half-course.      Wed.,  at  9.     Professor  Weight.       (Greek  7  ;  hf . ;  I.) 
For  description,  see  page  10. 

Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selections  from  classi- 
cal prose  as  models.  —  Translation  into  Latin  prose.     Fri.,  at  9.    Pro- 
fessor Greenough.  (Latin  7 ;  hf .  ;  I.) 
For  description,  see  page  22. 

Additional  advanced  instruction  in  Latin  composition  will  be  given  by 
the  Instructor  to  students  who  desire  it. 
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***  Of  the  courses  named  above,  those  designated  as  Greek  9,  8,  7,  and 
Latin  81,  82,  61,  62,  7,  are  given  every  year;  to  them  and  to  Greek  4,  12, 
13,  and  Latin  11  undergraduates  are  regularly  admitted. 

For  the  year  1892-93  the  following  announcements  are  provisionally 
made  :  — 

The  Greek  Religion  and  Worship.     Professor  Allen. 
The  Roman  Drama.     Professor  Allen. 

DEGREES. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.  in  Classical  Philology,  should  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Classical 
Department  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  about  his  plan  of  study.  Such 
students,  if  not  holding  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Harvard  University, 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  before  they  can  be  examined  for 
the  higher  degrees. 

The  Degree  of  A.M. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  ordinarily  conferred  upon  Bachelors 
of  Arts  who  after  one  year's  course  of  approved  study  in  the  Graduate 
Department  pass  with  high  credit  examinations  on  that  course. 

The  Degree  of  Fh.D 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (which  carries  with  it  that  of 
Master  of  Arts)  is  never  conferred  solely  for  faithful  study  and  the  pass- 
ing of  examinations,  but  on  the  ground  of  advanced  study  in  accordance 
with  a  definitely  chosen  plan,  and  of  high  attainments  in  sonic  field  of 
Classical  Philology  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These  must  be  manifested  by  work  done  under  and  with  the 
instructors,  by  the  passing  of  special  examinations,  and  by  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis  showing  the  power  of  original  research.  The  least  time  of 
residence  and  study  for  the  degree  is  two  years. 

The  above  are  the  usual  grounds  of  candidacy  for  these  aegVces;  for 
some  general  details  and  official  notices  required  to  be  given,  the  Graduate 
Announcement  should  be  consulted. 

The    Degree  of  A.B. 

A  graduate  of  another  college  who  wishes  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  must  have  studied  for  such  time  as  the  Faculty  shall  re- 
quire (at  least  one  academic  year)  at  this  University;  and  must  have 
pursued  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty  as  affording  .suitable 
preparation  for  the  degree,  and  have  passed  all  the  examinations  in  that 
course  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     Such  students,  if  proposing  to  proceed 
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to  the  higher  degrees  in  Classical  Philology,  will  find  it  useful  to  consult 
the  Chairman  of  this  Department  before  determining  upon  their  plan  of 
study. 

Graduate  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Classical  Department  are  open  to 
graduate  students  desiring  to  pursue  special  studies  and  fitted  to  do  the 
work  of  such  courses,  even  though  they  be  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Students  in  regular  standing  in  any  one  department  of  the  University 
are  admittted  free  to  the  instruction  and  examinations  given  in  any  other 
department,  with  the  exception  of  exercises  carried  on  in  the  special 
laboratories. 

FELLOWSHIPS   AND    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  to  be  assigned  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.  The 
beneficiary  must  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Professor  of  Greek  and  the 
Senior  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University ;  and  he  must  be  either  a  stu- 
dent in  the  highest  class  in  Harvard  College  who  is  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  injGreek  or  Latin,  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  has 
distinguished  himself  there  in  classical  scholarship  and  is  a  student  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University. 

There  are  fourteen  Fellowships  with  incomes  varying  from  $500  to  $750, 
some  of  which  are  usually  held  by  graduate  students  in  the  Classics.  A 
full  list  will  be  found  in  the  Graduate  Pamphlet.  Some  of  the  College 
Scholarships,  which  are  given  upon  nomination  by  the  Faculty,  are  as- 
signed each  year  to  graduate  students.  These  appointments  are  made 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  for  the  following  academic  year.  The 
annual  income  of  these  scholarships  ranges  from  $150  to  $300. 

The  attention  of  students  who  propose  to  enter  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment from  some  college  other  than  Harvard  is  specially  called  to  the 
Morgan  Fellowships  and  to  the  College  Scholarships. 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes. 

Two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the  foundation  of  James 
Bowdoin,  of  the  Class  of  1745,  are  offered  each  year  for  the  best  disser- 
tations on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  or  for  the  best  translations 
into  Latin  or  Greek  of  passages  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  written  by 
graduates  of  any  college  who  are  resident  at  the  University  as  students 
in  the  Graduate  Department  or  by  members  of  the  Senior  class  of 
Harvard   College. 
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The  University  Library. 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  over  250,000  volumes,  is  for  the  use 
of  the  whole  University,  All  students  who  have  given  bonds  may  take  out 
books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks  ;  but  addi- 
tional facilities  are  afforded  to  students  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
Classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Books,  reserved  at  the  instance  of 
officers  of  instruction,  as  collateral  reading  for  their  courses,  are  placed 
in  separate  alcoves,  with  tables  for  consultation,  and  can  be  taken  out 
only  near  the  close  of  library  hours,  and  must  be  returned  upon  the 
reopening  of  the  Library.  Any  useful  Classical  work,  not  found  in  the 
Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library. 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has  been 
established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and  convenient 
facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  will  contain  the  necessary 
books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general  and  special  treatises 
on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy,  etc.,  together  with 
all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable  older  editions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Many  new  books  have  been  recently  ordered  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  college  year  the  library  will  contain  fully  3000 
carefully  selected  volumes.  In  this  list  will  be  included  all  the  books 
recommended  by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral 
reading  in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  he  made  from  time  to 
time,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working  library 
where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he  needs  to  con- 
sult in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the  same  plan  the 
books  arc  not  loaned,  but  are  kept  in  the  library,  where  they  may  be  at  all 
times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms  students  may  borrow  books  from 
the  University  library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of  which  is 
fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Seminary  and  for  the  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The  Libra- 
ry is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course  designated  by 
a  number  ir  the  foregoing  lists.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  In- 
structor. 

"Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology." 

These  studies  are  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Classical  instructors, 
and  arc  intended  to  contain  contributions  from  the  instructors  and  graduate 
students  in  the  department.    A  volume  of  about  200  pages  is  issued  yearly. 
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The  Harvard  Classical  Cltjb. 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors  to  meet 
regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the  Classical  instruc- 
tors, and  those  elected  from  among  graduate  students  of  the  Classics, 
and  from  such  undergraduates  as  have  done  advanced  work  in  the  Classics. 
The  Club  meets  fortnightly,  alternately  at  the  house  of  an  instructor  and 
at  the  rooms  of  a  student.  The  former  meetings  are  social ;  at  the  latter 
short  original  articles  are  read  by  instructors  or  students,  and  discussed  by 
the  Club. 


SANSKRIT   AND   PALI. 

Instructor : 
Charles  R.  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

1.  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds  and  inflexions  (Whitney's  Grammar).— Elementary 

composition  and  translation  (Perry's  Primer).  — Reading  of  easy 
prose  and  verse  (Lanman's  Reader).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  ("VI-) 

2.  Sanskrit   (Second   Course).  —  Selections    from   the    Pancatantra   and 

Maha-Bharata  (Geiger's  Manual  and  Bdhtlingk's  Chrestomathy). 
Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30  (first  half-year).  Pro- 
fessor Lanman.  (Hf.  ;  V.) 

3.  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Yedas.     Mon.,  Wed., 

Fri.,  at  2.30  (second  half-year).     Professor  Lanman. 

(Sanskr.  3;  hf.  ;  V2.) 

4.  Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  .    Tu.,  Th.,  from  1.30  to  3. 

Professor  Lanman.  (Pali;  XIV.) 


Conference. 

Cursory  readings  from  the  Katha-Sarit-Sagara.      Tu.Jrom  7.30  to  9.30 
p.m.  (second  half-year).     Professor  Lanman.  (Sanskr.  4.) 


Course  <>f  Research. 

Special  advance,!  stu.lv  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  practice  in  the 
use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection.  Professor 
Lanman.  (Sanskr.  5.) 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  l'ali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand  to 
students  of  the  historv  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions, 
and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  language  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men  who 
•lesion  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
With  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it  will 
he  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects  (Greek  22), 
Latin  grammar   (Latin  22),  comparative   philology  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
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Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  the  older  forms  of  Ger- 
man. The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  course  in  Pali  offer  an  introduction 
to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  a  suitable  collateral  course  is  found  in  the 
lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions  (History  14). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  para- 
digms of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately,  by  practical 
exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit. 
The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from 
the  Epos  and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 
For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first  year 
may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.90)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60)  ;  Lan- 
man's  Reader,  with  text  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar 
and  explanatory  notes  ($2).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year).  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect.  The  chosen  texts 
are  very  simple  in  style  and  contents.  They  consist  chiefly  of  passages 
from  the  Paiicatantra  and  Maha-Bharata  (Savitri,  etc.),  and  are  all  con- 
tained in  W.  Geiger's  Elementarbuch  (Munich,  1888,  $1.50)  and  Boht- 
lingk's  Chrestomathie  (of  which  there  is  a  good  supply  in  the  Class-room 
Library) . 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Yedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Clas- 
sical Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Reader  will 
first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  4.  Pali.  This  course  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Buddhism  is  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of  religions 
and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Pali  is 
very  easy.  E.  Muller's  grammar  will  be  used  (London,  Triibner,  1884, 
$2).  Nine  select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read  with  the  little  book  of 
text  and  vocabulary  by  Mr.  Elwell  of  Amherst  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.). 
Various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine, 
and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be 
studied  directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 
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Conference. 

The  Instructor  will  hold  informal  meetings  at  his  study  Tuesday  even- 
ings during  a  part  of  the  first  half-year,  and  will  discuss  various  topics 
concerning  India  past  and  present ;  and  will  conduct  an  informal  exercise 
in  cursory  reading  of  the  literature  at  the  same  place  Tuesday  evenings 
during  the  second  half-year.  For  the  year  1891  the  Katha-Sarit-Sagara 
has  been  chosen.     The  Class-room  Library  has  a  supply  of  copies. 

Books  and  Manuscripts. 

The  University  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading  Oriental 
and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  —  a  complete 
set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department  (e.  g.  the  Archae- 
ological Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary,  the  Pandit,  the  Kavya 
Mala),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations.  The  collection  of 
lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by  pur- 
chases of  the  Instructor  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the  University 
nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts.  At  the  same  time, 
hy  the  generosity  of  Fitzedward  Hall,  an  alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own 
collection  of  about  500  manuscripts,  including  some  rare  and  valuable 
ones,  was  given  to  the  Library,  so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly 
one  thousand  —  the  largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America. 
Many  of  these  furnish  material  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of 
already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 

The  Library  of  the  University  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room 
Library  and  that  of  the  Instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which  is  still 
comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful  and  per- 
sistent investigators. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable  medium  for 
placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of  publication.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  hope  is  entertained  that  in  the  near  future  a  Sanskrit 
publication  fund  may  be  established  which  shall  make  possible  the  issue 
of  a  series  of  texts  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of  India. 
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The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
among  the  reserved  books  in  the  College  Library.  In  the  statement  of 
prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 


Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  otherwise 
such  books  will  seldom  be  found  in  this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 


CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

George  M.  Lake,  Ph.D.,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 

William  W.   Goodwin,  LL.D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature. 

James  B.   Greenough,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Frederic  D.  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 

Clement  L.   Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

John  H.  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Charles  P.  Parker,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Morris  H.   Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Albert  A.  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Latin. 

Herman  W.   Hayley,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

The  Classical  Department  with  the  Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Lan- 
guages constitutes  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages. 


CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    DIVISION. 

Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  5  Follen  Street. 

CHAIRMAN    OF   THE   DEPARTMENT. 

Professor  Clement  L.   Smith,  94  Brattle  Street. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Assistant  Professor  Morris  II.  Morgan,  Hubbard  Park. 


Instruction  for  Undergraduates. 

See  page  2  for  a  general  statement  concerning  the  books  named  below. 

The  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  marked  by  letters  are  intended  especially  for  Freshmen. 

CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY. 
Course  1.     General  Introduction  to  Classical  Philology.  — Lectures  by  In- 
structors  in  the   Department.     Half-course.     Mon.,   Wed.,   Fri.,   at 
3.30.     {First  half-year.)  (Class.  Phil.  1 ;  VI.) 

This  course  should  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  in  elementary  form  a  general  view 
of  Classical  Philology.  To  be  of  the  greatestservice  to  the  student,  it 
should  be  taken  early  in  his  College  course.  The  lectures  will  give  out- 
lines of  the  special  topics  named  below,  with  such  general  treatment  as 
will  enable  the  student  to  continue  his  study  of  them  independently,  and  a 
brief  bibliography  introducing  him  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  The 
provisional  programme  of  lectures  for  1892-93  is  as  follows  :  — 

Introductory.  The  Aim  and  Scope  of  Classical  Philology.  Professor 
Smith. 

Introductory.     History  of  Classical  Philology.     Professor  Smith. 

Introductory.    Methods  and  Aids  in  Classical  Philology.    Dr.  Howard. 

Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography.     Professor  Wright. 

Latin  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography.     Professor  Lane. 

Geography  of  Greece.     Professor  Wright. 

Topography  of  Athens.     Professor  Wright. 

The  study  of  Greek  History.     Professor  Wright. 

Geography  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Mr.  Parker. 

Topography  of  the  city  of  Rome.     Mr.  Parker. 

The  study  of  Roman  History.     Mr.  Parker. 

Greek  Chronology  and  Calendar.     Professor  Wright. 

Roman  Chronology  and  Calendar.     Dr.  Hayley. 

Greek  Political  Antiquities  (two  lectures) .     Professor  Goodwin. 

Greek  Legal  Antiquities.     Professor  Goodwin. 

Greek  Military  Antiquities  (two  lectures).     Dr.  Hayley. 

Roman  Political  Antiquities  (two  lectures).     Dr.  Howard. 

Roman  Legal  Antiquities.     Dr.  Howard. 

Roman  Military  Antiquities  (two  lectures).     Dr.  Hayley. 

Greek  Metrology  and  Money.     Professor  Goodwin. 

Roman  Metrology  and  Money.     Dr.  Hayley. 

Greek  Private  Antiquities  [three  lectures].     Professor  Allen. 

Roman  Private  Antiquities  [three  lectures].     Professor  Greenodgh. 

Greek  Religion  and  Worship.     Professor  Morgan. 

Roman  Religion  and  Worship.     Professor  Greenough. 

Greek  and  Roman  Art  [two  lectures].     Professor  Wright. 

Rhythmic  and  Metric  [two  lectures].     Professor  Allen. 


History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  [two  lectures] .  Professor 
Lanman. 

History  of  Greek  Literature  [three  lectures].     Professor  Morgan. 
History  of  Latin  Literature  [three  lectures].     Professor  Smith. 
***  For  other  courses  in  Classical  Philology,  see  page  27. 
GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  :  A  may  properly  be 
supplemented  by  F,  and  B,  C,  or  D  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  Either  1 
or  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  6,  8,  or  9  ;  G  is  a  proper  introduction  to  8  or 
9.  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  2  and  3 
in  the  Sophomore  year;  1  could  be  added  with  advantage.  It  should  be 
observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists 
are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second-Year  Honors, 
while  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists,  and 
from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candidates  for 
Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7> 
in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses,  one  of 
which  should  be  8.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors  see 
pages  23-26. 

Lectures.  —  Several  introductory  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Freshmen  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  Lysias  and  his 

Times  by  Mr.  ,  on  Socrates  and  Plato  by  Professor  Goodwin,  on 

Homer  by  Professor  Wright,  and  on  the  Greek  Theatre  by  Asst.  Professor 
Morgan. 

Course    A.      Herodotus    (selections). — Homer    (selections    from   Books 
I.-II.    of  the   Iliad).— Reading   at   sight.      Tu.,    Th.,   Sat.,    hi   9. 

Messrs.  Parker  and  ■ .  (VII.) 

Course  A.     Herodotus  (selections).  —  Homer  (selections  from  Books  I.- 
XII.  of  the  Iliad).  —  Reading  at  sight.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Dr. 

^ Takbell.  (VII.) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  examination  for  admission. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Reader).  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  grammar,  to  Greek  history,  and  to  instruction 
in  reading  the  easier  parts  of  Herodotus  at  sight.  The  Iliad  will  be  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will 
receive  due  notice,  the  main  end  in  view  will  be  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Homeric  dialect,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give  the  power 
of  translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Stein's  Sum- 
mary of  the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  10  cents).  Seymour's 
First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.75). 


Course  F.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Half-course. 
Wed.,  and  (second  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Mr.  .  (V." 

Course  F  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (01 
in  Advanced)  Greek,  but  not  in  Greek  Composition,  at  the  examinations 
for  admission.  Woodruff's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition  will  be 
used  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00). 

Courses  A  and  F  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  I?.  Homer  (Odyssey,  selections). — Lysias  (selections). — Plate 
(Apology  and  Crito) .  —  Euripides  (Medea) .  —  Reading  at  sight.  Mon. 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.    Asst.  Professor  Morgan  and  Mr. .  (TVV 

Course  C.  Homer  (Odyssey,  selections). — Lysias  (selections). — Plate 
(Apology  and  Euthyphro). — Aristophanes  (Clouds). — Reading  at 
sight.      Tu.,   Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.      Asst.  Professor  Morgan  and  Mr. 

.  (IX. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  parallel  courses  and  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the 
same  student. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greel 
for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A  in  thei 
Ereshman  year.  They  cannot  be  counted  for  Einal  Honors,  but  either  oi 
them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  D.  Homer  (Odyssey,  selections). — Lysias  (selections). — Plate 
(Apology  and  Laches) . —  Euripides  (Medea) . — Aristophanes  (Clouds) . 
—  Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor 
Morgan.  (IVj 

The  members  of  Course  D  will  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  ye* 
from  the  Ereshmen  who  have  elected  Courses  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  tl 
entrance  examination  in  Advanced  Greek ;  the  list  will  be  subsequently 
revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or  from  C  to  D,  or  vie 
versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency  afforded  by  theii 
college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the  student  in  his  choice 
of  elective  studies. 

B,  C,  and  D  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though  witl 
some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.     In  each  the  study  of  Homer  is  continued,  a  beginning  is  made 
of  the  study  of  Athenian  oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  intre 
duced  to  the  works  of  Plato  through  the  Apology  and  one  of  the  shorte 
dialogues,  in  which  the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vivie 
portrayed.     Attention  will  be  given  in  all  the  courses  to  reading  at  sigl 
and  to  the  more  important  points  in  Greek  syntax. 

In  Course  D  a  larger  amount  of  reading  will  be  attempted  and  moi 
attention  will  begiven  to  matters  of  language,  style,  history  and  antiqi; 


ties,  than  in  B  or  C.  It  is  expected  that  Freshmen  who  intend  to  become 
candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  will  regularly  be  members  of  this 
course.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Full  Honors. 

Cauer's  text  of  Homer's  Odyssey  (G.  Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  2.10). 
Shuckburgh's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.60).  Plato's 
Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover, 
$1.10;  bound,  $1.40).  Plato's  Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  — .45).  Plato's  Laches,  Tatham's  edition 
(Macmillan  &  Co,  60  cts.).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.00).  Humphreys's  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  in  paper  cover,  $1.10;  bound,  $1.40).  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
Chapters  62-68  (reserved  for  reference  in  the  Library). 

Course  E.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  GoodAvin's 
Moods  and  Tenses.  Half-coarse.  Wed.,  and  (during  the  first  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Mr. .  (XIII.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 

Course  E  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those 
who  take  Courses  B,  C,  or  D.  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  not 
offered  Greek  Composition  at  entrance  to  College.  The  Friday  exercises 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  from 
the  point  of  view  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  intending  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  should  keep  up  their  practice  in  Composition  during 
the  Freshman  year. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.50).  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  edition  of  1890  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $2.00). 

Course  1.  Demosthenes  (Philippics).  —  Plato  (Protagoras).  —  Euripi- 
des (Iphigenia  in  Tauris). — Aristophanes  (Knights). — Lucian  (se- 
lections).—  Heading   at    sight.      Hon.,     Wed.,    Fri.,    at   11.      Mr. 

— .  rin.) 

Course  1  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  the  choice  of  authors  to  be  read  in  this  course  and  in  determining  the 
manner  of  instruction  to  be  given,  regard  has  been  had  to  students  who 
may  not  be  able  to  read  Greek  under  instruction  beyond  the  Sophomore 
year.  Others,  however,  may  pursue  the  course  with  advantage.  It  con- 
tinues the  study,  begun  in  the  Freshman  year,  of  oratory  and  the  drama, 
and  introduces  the  student  to  a  new  field  of  Platonic  thought  and  to 
Lucian's  satiric  dialogues.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  prepare  care- 
fully in  advance  the  lesson  assigned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek 
aloud  with  understanding,  and  to  translate  it  into  idiomatic  English.     The 


Instructor  will  satisfy  himself  by  occasional  tests  that  the  lessons  are 
faithfully  and  regularly  prepared.  In  lectures,  passages  of  especial 
textual  or  grammatical  difficulty  will  be  explained,  and  such  treatment  of] 
the  metres  of  the  plays  will  be  given  as  will  enable  the  student  to  readl 
aloud  intelligently.  But,  above  all,  the  various  works  will  be  considered 
as  pieces  of  literature  and  the  connexion  of  the  thought,  with  historical 
and  mythological  references  and  antiquities  will  receive  particular  atten- 
tion. Brief  accounts  of  the  writers  and  of  their  place  in  literature  will  be 
supplemented  by  courses  of  reading  marked  out  for  the  class  in  various 
histories  of  literature.  There  will  be  practice  in  translation  at  sight  to 
develop  the  student's  power  of  reading  independently  of  commentators. 

Williams's  Selections  from  Lucian  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.40).. 
Tarbell's  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Towle'sl 
Protagoras  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  paper,  95  cts. ;  cloth,  $1.25).  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Elagg  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  paper,  $1.10;  cloth, 
$1.40).  Aristophanes,  Knights,  Green  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.35).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

Course  2.  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound).  —  Sophocles  (Oedipus 
Tyrannus). — Thucydides  (Book  I.). — Aristophanes  (Wasps). — 
Collateral  reading  of  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes. — Reading  at 
sight.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     ASst.  Professor  Morgan.         (VIII.)  I 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets 
and  an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  Sicilian  Expe- 
dition —  as  graphically  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian.  The  instruction 
in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second- Year 
Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  instruction  the  Instructor  has  paid  regard  also ' 
to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  partly  by  the  method  of  recitation,  partly  by 
lectures.  The  class  will  be  expected  so  to  prepare  in  advance  the  lessons 
assigned  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate 
it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret  it.  The  average  rate  of 
progress  will  be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson.  The  test  of  the 
students'  preparation  of  the  play  to  be  read  collaterally  will  be  simply 
translation.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucydides's  use  of 
language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  him  into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given,  one  each  week,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  place  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereopticon 
will  be  used  in  illustration  of  the  topography  of  Syracuse,  of  antiquities, 


of  mythology,  and  of  the  '  setting  of  the  plays '.  In  the  two  tragedies 
read  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme, 
as  compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
both  written  and  oral,  in  order  to  develop  the  students'  power  of  reading 
independently  of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Allen's  Prometheus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  paper,  95  cts.  ;  bound,  $1.25).  White's 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  #1.12).  Lamberton's  Thucydides  VI.  and 
VII.  (Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.50).  Smith's  Thucydides  VII.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
paper,  $1.10;  bound,  $1.40).  Green's  Wasps  (Longmans,  $1.10).  Merry's 
Acharnians  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  75  cts.).  Morris's  Thucydides  I.  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.10).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight, 
Part  IV.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  80  cts.). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  Instructor 

in  the  class-room.    Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  p.  25,  and 

members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

Course  3.     Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Translation  and 

original  composition   —  Oral  exercises.     Half-course.      Til.,  at  2.30. 

Professor  Wright.  (XI.) 

Courses  2  and  3  are  intended  especially  ior  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics.  The  Final  Examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with 
the  special  examination  in  Greek-Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and  there 
will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from  Greek  into  Eng- 
lish, as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato  and  other  writers  will  be  made 
the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50),  and  Lectures  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  (London,  Riv- 
ingtons,  1887).  Sargent's  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1889,  75  cts.). 

Course  6.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  witli  parts  of  the  False  Lega- 
tion). —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  selections).  —  Lycurgus 
(Against  Leocrates).  — Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sopho- 
cles (Antigone).—  Aristophanes  (Frogs).  Til.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  Wkk;ut.  (VIII. ). 

In  this  course  the  work  for  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon  Demo- 
sthenes as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history  of 
which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  are  the  most  striking  figures  will  be 
systematically  studied  in  connexion  with  the  speeches.     Parts  of  the  ora- 
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tion  of  Aeschines  aganst  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes's  Ora- 
tion on  the  Crown.  The  art  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  especially  as 
illustrated  in  this  speech,  will  be  studied  in  detail,  and  lectures  will  be 
given  on  the  oratorical  studies  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  on  the 
orators  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  and  the  Battle 
of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote  should  be  read, 
if  possible,  before  the  orators  are  taken  up;  and  Chapters  89  and  90 
should  afterwards  be  studied  in  all  their  details.  The  corresponding 
chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII. ,  Ch.  3  and  4)  may 
also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles,  the  Progs  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  additional  play 
(to  be  selected  by  the  student)  will  be  read.  These  plays  will  be  studied 
from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The 
literary  tradition  of  the  ancients  on  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  (scholia, 
mss.,  etc.)  will  receive  treatment  and  the  students  will  be  encouraged  to 
make  independent  use  of  it  in  work  upon  the  Septem  and  the  Antigone. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  will  be  duly  provided  for. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1887,  M.  1.50),  Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  Blass's 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.10),  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
$1.50),  or  Holmes's  edition  with  notes  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demos- 
thenes de  Palsa  Legatione,  Shilleto's  edition  with  English  notes  (Deighton, 
Bell  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.),  or  Heslop's  (Rivingtons,  6s.).  Blass-Dindorf's 
complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  31.  4.50).  Aeschines  against 
Ctesiphon,  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuckburgh's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.10); 
Pranke's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  M.  —.90).  Lycurgus 
against  Leocrates,  Rehdantz's  edition,  with  German  notes  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  2.25).  Flagg's  Septem  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.00),  Verrall's  Seven  against  Thebes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.75),  or  Ritschl's  Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1875,  M.  3).  Wecklein's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Berlin,  Calvary). 
D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25),  Hum- 
phreys's (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $1.25)  or  Jebb's  (Cambridge, 
University  Press,   12s.    6d.).      Progs  of  Aristophanes,  Kock's  edition, 
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with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.50),  Merry's,  with  English  notes 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  50  cts.),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  4s.  M.). 
Chapters  20-25,  27,  and  28  of  Miiller's  History  of  Greek  Literature  should 
be  read. 

Course  7.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course). — Written  com- 
position in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  English 
(rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Wed.,  at  2.30.  Pro- 
fessor "Wright.  (V.) 

Course  7  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3.  It 
may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each 
year.  It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  count- 
ing as  a  half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  minute  study  of  passages 
selected  from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year) 
as  models  for  style;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard 
English  writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions 
previously  made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and 
into  Greek;  original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with 
frequent  conversational  exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part 
prepared.  Provision  will  be  made  for  elementary  instruction  in  verse 
composition  for  students  who  desire  it. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 
[Course  4.     The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  Scenic 
and  Private  antiquities.     Fri.,  2-4,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]  (V-) 

Omitted  in  1892-93. 

Course  4  is  open  to  those  who  have  received  Second-Year  Honors  in 
Classics  and  to  graduates.  Others  who  wish  to  elect  it  must  first  consult 
the  Instructor. 

The  course  will  be  devoted,  first,  to  a  rapid  but  careful  reading  of  the 
extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  amounting  to  15,286  verses;  and  secondly, 
to  an  investigation  of  the  contribution  which  Aristophanes  makes  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks. 

The  plays  will  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  and  che  students' 
reading  will  proceed  at  the  rate  of  500  verses  each  week.  The  Instructor 
will  describe  the  scene  of  each  play,  and  then  translate  it  at  the  rate  of 
500  verses  an  hour,  adding  the  necessary  stage  directions  and  explana- 
tions. He  will  note  the  references  to  private  life  in  the  first  two  plays, 
discussing  places  of  speeial  difficulty.  Other  plays  will  then  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  by  members  of  the  course,  whose  investigations 
will  be  subject  to  the  oral  criticisms  of  their  fellows  and  of  the  Instructor. 
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From  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  second  half-year,  results  will  be 
summarized,  showing  what  information  about  given  departments  of  the 
subject  of  private  antiquities,  such  as  house-furniture,  meals,  dress,  mar- 
riage, etc.,  is  derived  from  Aristophanes.  The  Instructor  will  give  at  the 
beginning  a  division  of  the  general  subject  into  parts,  under  which,  as 
headings,  the  single  facts  will  be  grouped  as  they  are  collected.  The 
examinations  in  the  course  will  consist,  first,  of  the  translation  of  pas- 
sages selected  from  plays  which  have  previously  been  read ;  secondly,  at 
the  student's  option,  either  of  the  explanation  of  the  references  to  private 
antiquities  occurring  in  designated  passages  of  plays  already  studied,  or 
a  brief  essay  on  some  single  department  of  private  antiquities  selected  by 
the  student  from  a  list  of  three  subjects  proposed  by  the  Instructor.  At 
the  annual  examination  each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  also 
to  defend  the  conclusions  of  his  thesis. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  write  during  the  year  a 
thesis  summarizing  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  some  department  of 
private  antiquities.  The  subjects  of  these  theses  will  be  assigned  by  the 
Instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Other  theses,  more  limited  in 
subject,  may  be  required  during  the  year.  These  will  furnish  preliminary 
practice  in  the  collection  and  investigation  of  facts.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  course  shall  take  more  of  the  student's  time  than  a  full  course 
ordinarily  requires,  namely,  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  each  week.  When 
it  is  completed,  he  not  only  will  have  read  the  complete  extant  works  of  a 
great  writer,  but  will  also  have  obtained  a  trustworthy  conception  of  the 
course  of  daily  life  at  ancient  Athens. 

The  Instructor  will  translate  from  Meineke's  text  of  Aristophanes  (B. 
Tauchnitz,  2  vols.,  8°,  Leipzig,  1860,  M.  2.70).  He  will  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  plays  only  so  far  as  this  affects  the  determination  of 
facts  relating  to  private  life.  The  student  should  have  at  hand  also 
Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  Becker's  Charicles, 
and  some  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (see  the  description  of  books  of  refer- 
ence added  to  Course  10,  below)  ;  or,  instead  of  these,  if  he  is  able  to  read 
German,  K.  E.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen  Privatalterthiimer, 
revised  by  Hugo  Blumner  (Tubingen,  1882,  Mohr,  third  edition,  M.  10). 
If  he  desires  to  use  annotated  editions  in  his  reading  of  the  plays,  the  f ol- 
lowing  partial  list  will  give  him  information  as  to  what  books  are  easily 
available.  All  the  books  here  named,  and  all  others  to  which  reference 
may  be  made,  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  course,  either 
in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Department. 

Merry's  Acharnians,  Clouds,  Erogs,  Knights,  Birds  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  each  75  cts.).  Green's  Acharnians  and  Knights  (one  vol.),  Clouds? 
Wasps  (Rivingtons,  London,  4s.,  3s.  6d.,  3s.  Gd.).  Green's  Birds,  Plutus, 
Frogs  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1ST.  Y.,  each  90  cts.).  Green's  Peace  (Longmans, 
London,  3s,  6d.),   Paley's  Acharnians,  Peace,  Frogs  (Bell  &  Sons,  London, 
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each  4s.  6e£.).  Humphreys's  Clouds  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  cloth,  .$1.40; 
paper,  $1.10).  Felton's  Birds  and  Clouds  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  each 
$1.10).  Mitchell's  Acharnians,  Wasps,  Knights,  Clouds,  Frogs  (Murray, 
London,  1835-39,  each  10s.). 

Kock's  Wolken,  Ritter,  Frosche,  Yogel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  each  if.  1.80, 
except  the  last,  M.  2.40).  W.  Ribbeck's  Acharner  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  6.80)  and  Ritter  (Guttentag,  Berlin,  M.  6.50),  each  with  a  German 
translation.     Teuffel's  Wolken  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50). 

Mtiller's  Acharnenses  (Rumpler,  Hannover,  31.  4).  Richter's  Yespae 
(Schneider,  Berlin,  M.  6)  and  Pax  (Mcolai,  Berlin,  M.  6).  Enger's 
Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusae,  with  the  Scholia  (Konig,  Bonn,  each 
M.  3).  Blaydes's  Thesmophoriazusae,  Lysistrata,  Ecclesiazusae,  Aves, 
Pax,  Plutus,  Acharnenses,  Ranae,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes  and 
the  Scholia  (Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  1880-87,  M.  5,  6,  4,  10,  6, 
9,  10,  10).  Dindorf's  Complete  Edition  (Macmillan  &  Co. ,  N.  Y.,  1835-38  ; 
Text  of  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  82.75;  Notes,  1  vol.  in  2  parts, 
$2.75;   Scholia,  1  vol.  in  3  parts,  $5.00). 

Course  14.  Homer  (Iliad).  Half-course.  3Ion.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9  (first 
half-year).     Professor  Allen.  (I1-) 

In  this  course,  which  is  designed  for  rapid  and  abundant  reading,  the 
last  sixteen  books  of  the  Iliad  will  be  read  in  particular.  Especial  ref- 
erence will  be  had  to  the  meaning  of  difficult  words  and  passages. 

Course  15.  The  Greek  Poets  between  Hesiod  and  Aeschylus,  with 
special  study  of  Lyric  Poetry.  Half-course.  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9 
(second  half-year).     Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  (I2.) 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the  development  of  the 
various  literary  forms  which  lie  between  the  Epic  and  Tragedy.  While 
the  Elegiac  and  Iambic  poets  will  receive  consideration,  attention  will  be 
directed  chiefly  to  purely  lyric  poetry,  in  selections  from  Alcman,  Sapphor 
Simonides,  Anacreon,  Pindar,  and  others.  Their  style,  dialects,  and 
metrical  form  will  be  the  main  objects  of  work.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison  there  will  be  some  study  of  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  of 
Horace. 

The  textbook  will  be  Hiller's  edition  of  Bergk's  Anthologia  Lyrica. 
Besides  this,  reference  will  be  made  to  special  editions  of  different  authors 
as  well  as  to  more  general  works,  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  Classical  libraries. 

[Course  12.  Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  —  Studies 
in  Institutions  and  in  Biography. —Lectures  and  conferences,  with 
collateral  reading  and  theses.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Wright.]  (IY.) 
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The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  connected  and  vivid  view  of 
Greek  History,  especially  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  chiefly 
as  reflected  in  the  development  of  institutions,  in  some  of  the  more  striking 
scenes  and  episodes  of  history,  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
figures  in  politics,  literature,  and  art.  The  sources  of  the  history,  literary 
and  monumental,  points  in  chronology  and  topography,  and  other  related 
topics  will  receive  incidental  treatment,  and  the  endeavor  will  constantly 
be  made  not  only  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  class  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  form  independent 
conclusions,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  disputed  questions. 

In  1890-91  the  Age  of  Pericles  was  made  a  subject  for  more  exhaustive 
study,  together  with  three  or  four  important  decades  at  different  points 
between  500  and  300  b.c. 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  occasional  conferences ;  but 
each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  examination 
parts  of  some  of  the  books  named  below  and  of  other  works  of  reference 
in  English,  and  to  submit  one  or  two  theses  on  selected  topics  demanding 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  research.  The  lectures  will  be  introduc- 
tory, designed  in  part  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  subject,  in  part  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  special  study  in  various  directions.  At  the  con- 
ferences matters  of  common  interest  will  be  treated,  and  reports  of  investi- 
gations and  reading  will  be  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed 
informally.  The  selections  for  private  reading  are  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  lectures,  and  the  thesis  work  will  be  planned  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  attainments  and  tastes  of  the  individual  members  of  the  class. 
The  books  of  reference  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  the 
University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Department. 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  at  sight  fluently  and  to  use  French  and  German 
works  of  reference  will  be  found  valuable,  but  by  no  means  essential.] 
This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years.  Omitted  in  1892-93. 
Abbott,  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek  History,  1884  (Eivingtons,  London, 
2s.  6d.).  Peter,  Zeittafeln  zur  griechischen  Geschichte,  6th  edition,  1886 
(Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  M.  4.50;  5th  edition,  translated  by 
Chawner,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  Histories  of  Greece  by 
Duncker,  translated  by  Alleyne  (Bentley  &  Son,  London,  15s.),  by  Grote 
(English  edition,  12  vols.,  Little  &  Brown,  Boston,  $14.40;  American 
edition,  12  vols.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $18.00)  ;  by  Curtius  (trans- 
lated by  Ward,  5  vols.,  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $10.00),  and  by  E. 
Abbott  (G.  P.Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  $2.50).  Busolt,  Griechische 
Geschichte  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaironeia,  1st  part,  1885,  2d  part,  1888 
(Perthes,  Gotha,  M.  24.)  Holm,  Griechische  Geschichte  1886  ff.  (Calvary, 
Berlin,  in  four  vols.,  of  which  I.,  II.  and  III.  have  appeared,  each  M.  2.) 
Schafer,  Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griechischen  Geschichte,   4th  edit., 
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1889  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.40).  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions,  1882  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75).  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenic!,  2  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $17.00). 

Course  8.     Plato  (Kepublic). — Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I. -IV.  and  X.). 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (VII.) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, to  be  studied  in  connexion  with  modern  books  of  reference.  In 
the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Republic, 
the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained  in  lectures. 
The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special  at- 
tention. Zeller's  larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  Translation, 
Vols.  I.  and  II.)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  be- 
ginning the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connexion  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exami- 
nations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner, Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,. M.  1.50). 
An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President  Warren  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.50.  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  2  vols.,  325.)  ;  Ramsauer's, 
with  Latin  notes  (Teubner)  ;  or  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2). 
Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  3  vols.,)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray, 
London)  are  useful  for  reference.  The  more  expensive  books  may  be 
consulted  at  the  University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Classi- 
cal Department. 
Course  9.     Aeschylus.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin. 

(VIII.) 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  Tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1885),  in  two  volumes,  will  be  used 
a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of  Aeschylus  and  as 
the  illustrative  works  in  the  University  Library,  with  those  in  the  Classical 
Library,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 
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[Course  10.     The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 

by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.     Tu.,  Th.,  and 

(at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Sat. ,  at  12.      Professor  J.  W. 

White.]  ^Y  \ 

Omitted  in  1892-93. 

This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years,  and  is  intended  for  Soph- 
omores, Juniors,  and  Seniors.  The  Instructor  will  explain  in  a  simple  and 
elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient  Athenians  lived.  He 
will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they  were  furnished; 
their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal  ornaments ;  their 
system  of  education;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites,  entertainments, 
in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and  imports  ;  the  trades 
and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life  ;  their  means  of  convey- 
ance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged;  how  the  horse 
was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  as 
fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  ancient  art, 
books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  ;  Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the 
stereopticon  and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
Instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  Instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
French  and  German  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  special  library  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition,  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7  each  vol.).  Guhl  &  Koner's  Life  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  preferably 
the  German"  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Romer 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  13).  Becker's  Cbaricles  (Longmans,  London, 
7s.  6d.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  as  revised  by  H.  G611  (3  bde., 
Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  18). 

[Course  11.    History  of  Greek  Literature.  —Lectures,  with  direction  of  the 

student's  private  reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.    Professor  Allen.] 

Omitted  in  1892-93.  (IX.) 

An  undergraduate  desiring  admittance  to  one  of  the  more  advanced  courses  in  Classical 
Philology,  not  named  above,  must  give  evidence  of  proficiency  satisfactory  to  the  Instruc- 
tor in  the  course  desired.  For  such  courses,  see  page  26.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Faculty 
he  will  be  admitted  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Instructor. 
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LATENT. 

The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  Instructors  are  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate, — though  translation  will  not  be  neglected,  —  as  to  recognize 
the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to  discriminate  readily 
between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the  exact  significance  of  construc- 
tion, idiom,  and  arrangement,  —  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough 
study  and  practice.  In  this  training,  translation  is  used  more  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  student's  work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object 
is  rather  to  emancipate  him  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the 
thought,  on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with 
Latin  methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to 
his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  are  such  as  deal  with 
a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumbering  the  student's 
progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar  allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  correct 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin  Classics, 
reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression 
as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

(b)  He  may  select  some  subject  for  investigation,  and  make  the  read- 
ing of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be 
one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities;  or  in  Latin  grammar;  or  it  maybe 
a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view  ;  and  in  many  other  ways  a  reading  knowledge  of 
the  language  may  be  used  for  scientific  investigation.  The  direct  results 
of  the  investigation  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the 
work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  writers, 
whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must  study,  in  pursuing 
his  inquiries. 

These  two  objects  are  in  a  measure  combined  in  the  more  advanced 
courses  of  the  undergraduate  list ;  but  the  second  is  subordinate.     It  is 
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best  for  the  student,  whether  he  intends  to  make  the  Classics  his  specialty 
or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a  knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  litera- 
ture ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a  graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this 
will  be  the  best  foundation  for  his  work.  Still  he  may  well  begin  in  his 
Junior  or  Senior  year  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some 
topic  which  requires  independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  compari- 
son of  evidence  from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on 
such  work  is  demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 


Lectures. — In  the  early  part  of  the  second  half-year  three  lectures 
introductory  to  the  study  of  Terence  are  delivered  to  Freshmen:  on 
Plautus  and  Terence,  by  Dr.  Hayley;  on  the  Roman  Theatre,  by  Asst. 
Professor  Morgan;  on  the  metrical  and  musical  element  in  Roman 
comedy,  by  Dr.  Howard. 

Course  A.  Cicero  (selected  orations).  — Virgil.  — Practice  in  reading  at 
sight.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Mr.  E^EgsE*-  (HI.) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not 
in  Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examinations  for  admission. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  the  power  of  translating  at 
sight  average  passages  of  Cicero's  orations  and  of  Virgil.  The  final 
examination  paper  will  consist  of  passages  for  sight  translation  with  ques- 
tions on  the  usual  forms  and  ordinary  constructions  of  the  language  and 
on  prosody.  Some  literary  study  is  involved  in  the  preparation  for  this 
examination. 

Course  A  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 
Course  B.     Cicero  (De  Amicitia) .  —  Livy  (Books  XXI.  and  XXII.).— 
Terence  (Adelphoe  and  Andria) .  —  Reading  at  sight.     Tu, ,  Th. ,  Sat. , 
at  9.     Drsf.  HawA-R©-and Hayley.  (VII.) 

Course  C.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). — Livy  (Books  I.  and  IT.).  —  Terence 
(Phormio  and  Andria) .  —  Reading  at  sight.  Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  11. 
DrsJ.  Howard  and  Hayley.  (Ill) 

Course  D.     {Advanced  course  for  Freshmen.)     Cicero  (De  Amicitia) . — 

Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.). —  Terence  (Phormio  an  I  Heautontimoru- 

menos).  — Plautus  (Captivi).  —  Reading  at  sight.     Tu.,   Th.,  Sat., 

at  9.     Professor  Smith.  (VII.) 

Courses  B,  C,  and  D  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  any  one 

of  them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Advanced 
Latin  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A. 
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They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors  are  read,  and  similar 
methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  set  forth  above. 
Attention  is  constantly  given  to  reading  aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronun- 
ciation, phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  thought  intel- 
ligible. 

Course  D.  The  course  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  have  already 
acquired  the  training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B 
and  C  to  impart.  These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the 
admission  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight;  but  the  list 
will  be  subsequently  revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or 
C  to  D,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  tbe  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency 
afforded  by  their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  J),  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  witli  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject-matter,  than  in 
Courses  B  and  C 

(For  Course  B)  Cicero,  De  Amicitia :  the  Tauchnitz  text  edition 
(M.  —.45).  Livy:  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.,  edited  by  John  K.  Lord 
(Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn).  Terence :  Tauchnitz  text  edition  (C. 
Dziatzko,  1884,  M.  1.20). 

(For  Course  C)  Cicero,  as  in  Course  B.  Livy :  Greenough's  edition 
(Ginn  &  Co.).  Terence:  Tauchnitz  text  edition  (C.  Dziatzko,  1884, 
M.  1.20). 

(For  Course  D)  Cicero,  as  above.  Livy  :  Greenough's  edition  (Ginn  & 
Co.).  Terence  :  text-editions,  with  stage  directions,  the  Phormio,  by  F.  W. 
Nicolson,  the  Heautontimorumenos,  by  J.  C.  Rolfe  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Plautus  : 
Hallidie's  edition  of  the  Captives  (Macmillan  &  Co.). 


Students  who  have  passed  in  Course  D,  or  who  have  attained  distin- 
guished credit  in  B  or  C,  will  be  qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is 
intended  for  those  who  pass  in  B  or  C,  or  who  have  attained  distinguished 
credit  in  Course  A.  Neither  Course  1  nor  Course  2  is  open  to  any  student 
who  has  already  taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken  any  of  the  following 
courses,  nor  can  they  be  taken  together.  A  student  who  has  time  for  an 
additional  half-course  may  advantageously  take  Course  9. 

Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be 
taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 
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Course  1.  Tacitus  (Dialogus;  selections  from  the  Annals).  —  Horace 
(Odes  andEpodes).    Mon.,  Wed. ,  Fri.,at  10.   Professor  Smith.  (II.) 

Course  2.  Tacitus  (Dialogus;  Agricola;  Germania) .  — Horace  (Odes 
andEpodes).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Dr.  Howard.  (X.) 

Courses  1  and  2  have  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is  con- 
cerned, with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry  their 
study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  Either  course  will  introduce 
them  to  two  of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will  extend  the  range 
of  their  reading  to  a  new  period  of  Latin  literature  —  the  so-called  Silver 
Age  — and  to  a  department  —  lyric  poetry  —  on  which  they  have  not 
before  entered.  Either,  however,  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  more 
advanced  courses  in  the  department.  Students  who  propose  to  be  can- 
didates for  Second-Year  Honors  are  advised  to  take  Course  1,  the  instruc- 
tion in  which  will  keep  their  needs  more  particularly  in  view. 
•  Tacitus:  for  the  Annals,  Allen's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.);  for  the  other 
works,  Halm's  fourth  edition,  Vol.  II.  (if.  1.20).  Horace's  Odes  and 
Epodes:  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.),  or  (for  students  who  can  read 
German)  Kiessling's  second  edition  (Weidmann)  ;  for  a  text-edition, 
Keller  and  Haeussner's. 

A  student  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  training  afforded  in  the 
courses  thus  far  described,  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  any  of  the  following 
courses.  He  is  advised,  hoAvever,  to  take  9  or  4  (or,  if  possible,  both) 
before  taking  6,  and  to  take  at  least  two  of  these  three  half-courses  before 
taking  81  and  82.  Course  9  may  be  advantageously  taken  in  connection 
with  1  or  2. 

Course  9.  Pliny  (selected  Letters).  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at 
11  {first  half-year).     Professor  Lane.      1     ,  (IX1.) 

Keil's  text-edition  (Teubner)  is  recommended. 

Course  4.  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10  {first  half-year).     Professor  Lane.  (II.) 

This  course  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles 
(including  the  Ars  Poetica).  Attention  will  be  directed  largely  to  the 
subject-matter,  and  especially  to  the  connexion  of  thought;  and  the 
student  will  be  expected  not  merely  to  read  and  translate  the  text,  but  to 
study  each  poem  as  a  whole,  tracing  the  underlying  current  of  thought 
and  the  bearing  of  the  several  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  the  main 
theme. 

Kiessling's  Satires  and  Epistles  (Weidmann,  Berlin)  is  recommended  to 
students  who  can  read  German ;  to  others,  Greenough's  edition  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.25). 
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Course  6.    Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires) .  —  Martial  (selected  Epigrams) . 

Half-course.     Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  {second  half-year).     Professor 

Lane.  (H2-) 

Juvenal:  Jahn's  text,  revised  by  Bucheler  (in  his  edition  of  Persius, 

Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia;    Weidmann,  Berlin,   1886,   31.   3)   or   Weidner's 

edition  (Teubner,  31.  3.75).     Martial;  Select  Epigrams,  edited  by  Paley 

and  Stone  (Whittaker  &  Co.,  London,  65.  6d.). 

Course  5.     Ancient  Philosophy,  as  set  forth  by  Cicero  (De  Finibus  ;  Aca- 

demica).     Half-course.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12  {second  half-year). 

Professor  Greenough.  (IX1-) 

In  Course  5  attention  will  be  directed  largely  to  the  subject-matter  of 

the  works  read,  and  to  a  study  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were 

prevalent  among  the  Romans  and  underlie  their  literature. 

CourseS1.    Plautus. —  Cicero  (Brutus).    Half-course.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 

at  11  {first  half-year).     Professor  L**e.    ^y^jUL  (ni1-) 

Course  82.     Lucretius.     Half-course.     Mon.,   Wed.,  Fri.,   at  11   {second 

half-year.     Professor -Ljows.  f^^u^  (HI2-) 

Courses  81  and  82  are  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in 

Classics. 

In  Course  81  the  Teubner  text  of  Plautus  and  the  Tauchnitz  text  of 
Cicero  are  recommended;  in  Course  82  Munro's  text  of  Lucretius 
(Harpers). 

Course  13.  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  11  {second  half-year).     Professor  Smith.  (IX2.) 

Course  13  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1 .  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  about  half  the  time  of  this  course  to  Catullus,  and  in  the 
remainder  to  read  typical  selections  from  the  elegiac  verse  of  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid.  The  authors  will  be  studied  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view. 

Merrill's  Catullus  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Due  notice  will  be  given  in  regard  to 
the  other  books  needed. 

[Course  11.  History  of  Latin  Literature.  —Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students'  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor 
Smith.]  (ix0 

Omitted  in  1892-93. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  person- 
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ality  of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and 
in  part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
various  forms  of  prose  or  verse;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review 
is  studied  as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly 
by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the  topic 
in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  authors 
treated  by  reading  designated  portions  of  their  works. 

Course  10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by  works 
of  art.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professor  Greenough.  (IV-) 

This  course,  of  the  same  grade  and  conducted  in  the  same  general  way 
as  Greek  10,  is  intended  to  give,  by  lectures  and  the  stereopticon,  as  com- 
plete a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  Private  Life.  In  addition  to 
the  examinations  each  pupil  will  be  required  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
reports  on  special  topics  in  a  somewhat  more  minute  way  than  the  same 
topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures.  The  course  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Classical  Philology  26. 

Latin  Composition. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  four  courses  in  Com- 
position are  provided.  Of  these,  Course  F  is  intended  to  be  taken  with 
Course  A ;  Course  E  with  Course  B,  C,  or  D ;  Course  3  with  Course  1 
or  2.  By  taking  Course  7  the  student  may  continue  his  practice  in  writing 
Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Course  F.     Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Collar's  Practical 
Latin  Composition.     Half-course.     Mon.,  {and  during  the  first  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Mr.  Packer.  (V.) 
Course  F  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or  in 
Advanced)  Latin,  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  at  the  examinations  for 
admission.     Exercises  not  in  the  text-book  are  sometimes  set  for  practice, 
and  always  for  examinations.      The  training  is  chiefly  in  grammatical 
writing.     This  course  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

Course  E.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mon.,  and  {during  the  second  half-year) 
Fri.,  at  1.30.      Mr.  Partner.     W"CU-t  H*-M  (XIII.) 

Course  i?may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  passed  the  exami- 
nation in  Latin  Composition  for  admission.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
Latin  idiom. 
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Course  3.     Latin  Composition  (third  course).  — Extended  study  of  idiom. 
—  Practice  in  translation.     Half-course.     Th.,  at  2.30,  and  consulta- 
tion hours  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor.     Mr.  Parker.  (XI.) 
Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge   of  Latin   expression  and   construction.      The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course.     Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  cor- 
rection  of   exercises.      The   needs   of  the  individual  student  are   kept 
constantly  in  view,  and  he  is  expected  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  con- 
sultation hours  appointed  by  the  Instructor.     The  Final  examination  in 
Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Composition  for 
Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  7.  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selections 
from  classical  prose  as  models.  —  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Half- 
course.     Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Greenough.    '*   i  (V.) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who 
otherwise  satisfy  the  Instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression.  The  work  will  consist  partly 
of  writing  in  Latin  original  compositions  and  prose  translations  from 
English  or  from  Greek;  partly  of  analytical  study  of  selections  from 
classical  prose  as  models  for  writing. 

Additional  advanced  instruction  in  Latin  writing  will  be  given  by  the 
Instructor  to  students  who  desire  it. 

An  undergraduate  desiring  admittance  to  one  of  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  Classical  Philology,  not  named  above,  must  give  evidence  of 
proficiency  satisfactory  to  the  Instructor  in  the  course  desired.  For  such 
courses,  see  page  25.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Faculty  he  will  be  admitted 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Instructor. 

HONORS    IN    CLASSICS. 
Second-Year  Honors. 

Second-Year  Honors  of  two  grades—  Manors  and  Highest  Honors  — 
are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors;  they  are  open  to  Fresh- 
men only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

These  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  on  recommendation  of  the 
classical  committee  of  examiners,  and  the  award  is  printed  with  the  annual 
Rank  Lists  and  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

Candi  kites  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names 
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at  the  Dean's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 
they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the  same 
time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first  condi- 
tion as  described  below. 

These  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first  condition  is 
distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting  to  four  courses. 
The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with  distinction  a  special  exami- 
nation, directed  to  testing 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight.  (The 
passages  set  for  this  purpose  will  be  taken  from  the  following  writers 
only  :  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demosthenes;  Terence,  Catullus, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos,  Sal- 
lust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(Z>)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and  my- 
thology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

This  special  examination  is  held  near  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater, 
both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  knowl- 
edge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  read  with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been 
accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have 
grown  more  full  and  exact;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have 
learned  something  about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least 
have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition, 
and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and 
thought.  The  examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this 
sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his 
course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books 
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of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them.      The  following  works  are 
recommended  for  this  purpose  :  — 

History.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harpers,  New  York, 
$1.25).  W.  F.  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.00).  Smith's  Student's  Classical  Dictionary  (Harpers,  $1.25). 
Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Eeimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80). 

Antiquities.  Smith's  School  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties (Harpers,  $1.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75).  Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities  (Appletons,  New  York,  $3.00)  is  excellent  for  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  material  objects.  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50)  is  also  recom- 
mended. 

Mythology.  Either  Seeman's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited 
by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  60  cts.)  ;  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  (Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.75). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature  (Har- 
pers, $4.00)  or  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Macmillan,  Is.). 
Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50)  or  Roman 
Literature  by  A.  S.  Wilkins  (Literature  Primers,  Macmillan,  35  cts.). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will  be 
sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar, 
revised  by  Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50)  may  be  consulted. 

Final  Honors. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  —  are 
awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or 
Master  of  Arts,  on  the  following  terms  :  — 

No  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who  has  not 
previously  taken  Second-Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted  to  college 
as  Seniors  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  classical  instructors,  upon 
evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  exami- 
nations for  Second- Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must  present  a 
written  application  to  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  his 
Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six 
courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  course  in  Sanskrit  for  one 
classical  course ;  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  on 
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these  courses;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  a  special  examination,  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the 
Faculty,  to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may  be 
selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  range 
of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  similarly  extended, 
and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remaining  subjects  of  the 
general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second-Year  Honors  will  be  expected. 
Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy  will  also  be  demanded.  There  is 
no  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Einal  Honors  is  required  to  present,  in  the  course  of 
his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  classical 
instructors.     This  thesis  must  be  written  in  Latin. 


HONOEABLE   MENTION. 

To  obtain  Honorable  Mention  in  Greek,  the  count  must  include  Course 
6,  8,  or  9.     Courses  A,  JB,  C,  D,  F,  and  F  cannot  be  counted. 
In  Latin,  Courses  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  and  F  cannot  be  counted. 


Instruction  for  Graduates, 

THE    SEMINARY   OE    CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY. 
Directors  for  1892-93  :   Professors  Smith  and  Wright. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  week,  each  session 
occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text-criticism 
and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Public  meetings,  at  which 
the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology, 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other 
Classical  instructors.  The  public  meetings  are  open  to  all  instructors  and 
students  in  the  department. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  should  be  made  to  the 
Directors.  This  should  be  done,  whenever  practicable,  before  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  in  order  that  the  necessary  books  may  be  procured  in  time. 

The  authors  selected  for  1892-93  are  Theocritus  (with  Herondas)  and 
Horace  (Odes,  Book  IV.),  and  the  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  from  2.30  to  4  o'clock. 

Text-books  :  Theocriti  Carmina  tertium  edidit  C.  Ziegler  (Tubingen, 
Laupp,  1879,  M.  5).  Lexicon  Theocriteum  composuit  J.  Rumpel  (Leip- 
zig, Teubner,  1879,  M.  8).  Theokrit's  Gedichte  erkliirt  von  II.  Eritzsche, 
3te  aufl.  besorgt  von  E.  Hiller  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1881,  M.  2.70s).  Classi- 
cal Texts  from  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  edited  by  E.  G.  Kenyon 
(London,  1891,  7s.  6d.).  Q.  Iloratii  Elacci  Opera  rec.  Keller  et  Holder, 
editio  minor  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1878,  M.  4). 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

The  following  list  includes  those  courses  of  study  which  are  deemed 
suit  able  lor  students  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  courses  in  Greek  and 
Latin  uamed  above,  under  the  head  of  "Instruction  for  Undergraduates," 
are  also  open  to  Graduate  students,  but  such  courses  (unless  they  are  also 
Deluded  in  the  following  list)  will  not  ordinarily  be  received  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees. 

Eor  a  general  statement  concerning  the  books  named  below  see  p.  2. 

The  abbreviations  in  parentheses  after  each  course  are  :  (1)  the  name  of 
tlir  course  which  the  student  should  use  in  giving  notice  of  his  choice  of 
studies;   (2)  "hf.,"  for  half-course,  where  the  study  is  counted  as  such 
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towards  satisfying  the  requirements  for  a  degree;  where  "hf."  is  not 
inserted  the  study  is  counted  as  a  full  course  ;  (3)  the  examination  group 
to  which  the  course  belongs.  For  further  explanations  consult  the 
Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  issued  by  the  Faculty. 


[Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology.    Hon.,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  12.    Pro- 
fessors Greenough  and  Lanman.]  (CI.  Phil.  20  ;  IV.) 
Omitted  in  1892-93. 

This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  Etymology,  but  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  Comparative  (Historical) 
Grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to  Sanskrit 
and  to  the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are  studied 
in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections  and  the  growth 
of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
elements  of  Sanskrit. 

The  treatises  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Miiller's  Handbuch  der 
Altertumswissenschaft  will  be  used. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography.  — Inscriptions  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Archaeology  and  History.  —  Facsimiles  of  Rep- 
resentative Manuscripts. — Practical  Exercises.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30. 
Professor  Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  21;  XIV.; 

Omitted  in  1892-93. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro 
duction  and  guide,  first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects,  and,  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important  of 
the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ; 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  ineclited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions  will 
be  treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  lect- 
ures will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek  palaeogra- 
phy, and  facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  the  class. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  manuscripts  and  of  inscriptions 
will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in  general, 
but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European  libraries  and  other 
collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 


Hinrichs,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  Miiller's  Handbuch  der  Klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I.)-  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epi- 
graphy (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  part,  1887,  18s.). 
Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum  (Reimer,  Ber- 
lin, 1883,  M.  4).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann, 
1878,  M.  6).  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  M.  16.)  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  Miiller's  Hand- 
buch, Vol.  L).  Gardthausen,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879). 
Wattenbach  and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempla  codicum  Graecorum  litteris 
minusculis  scriptorum  (Koster,  Heidelberg,  1878,  ff.  M.  60). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  course,  either  at  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

The  elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.      Half-course.      Mon.,  Wed.,  and 

(at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  10  (second  half-year). 

Professor  Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  31 ;  hf. ;  II2.) 

No  description  of  this  course  can  be  given  at  present,  owing  to  the 

absence  of  Professor  Allen. 

[Latin  Grammar.  —  Quintilian   (Book  I.).— Aulus   Gellius.  —Latin  In- 
scriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Remnants).  —  Discussions  of  points 
of  grammar,  pronunciation,  etc.     Half-course.      Th.,  at  1.30.     Pro- 
fessor Lane.]  (CI.  Phil.  22;  hf ;  XIV.) 
Omitted  in  1892-93. 

The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Latin  as 
it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflexion,  or  syntax,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Meister's  Quintilian  text  edition  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  Vol.  I.,  M.  1.20.),  or 
Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Pars  Prior,  M.  7.50).  Hertz's 
Gellius,  text  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.30).  Allen's  Remnants  of 
Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

Latin    Grammar    (Syntax).       Half-course.       Mon.,    Wed.,    and    (at    the 

pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  12  (first  half-year).     Professor 

Gkeenough.  (CI.  Phil.  28;  hf.  ;  IV1.) 

This  course  will  deal  (in  lectures)  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the 

syntactic  uses   of  the   Latin   moods   and  tenses.      Occasionally  doubtfu1 

points  will  be  submitted  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course). —Written  composition  in  the 
style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classical  models. 
—  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rhetorical  and  philo- 
sophical).    Half-course.     Wed.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Wright. 
For  description,  see  page  11.  (Greek  7  ;  hf. ;  V.) 
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Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  -  Study  of  selections  from  classical 
prose  as  models.  -  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Half-course.  Fri. , 
at  2.30.     Professor  Greenottgh.  (Latin  7 ;  hf .  ;  V.) 

For  description,  see  page  23. 

Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Embassy).  -Aeschines 

(Against   Ctesiphon,    selections).  -  Lycurgus    (Against  Leocrates). 

—  Aeschylus    (Seven   against   Thebes).  —  Sophocles  .  (Antigone)  - 

Aristophanes  (Frogs).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Wright. 

For  description,  see  page  9.  (Greek  6;  VIII.) 

Pliny  (selected  Letters).  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11  (first 
half-year).     Professor  Lane.    P^W<^^^  (Latin  9  ;  hf . ;  IX1.) 

For  description,  see  page  20. 

Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).      Half-course.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10 
(first  half-year).     Professor  Lake.         -,,,,;      (Latin  4  ;  hf. ;  IP.) 
For  description,  see  page  20. 

Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires). —Martial  (selected  Epigrams).  Half- 
course.      Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,   at  10   (second   half-year).      Professor 

C^T'   ■  (Latin  6;  hf . ;  IP.) 

Jbor  description,  see  page  21. 

[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  Scenic  and  Private 
Antiquities.  Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]  (Greek  4  ;  V.) 

Omitted  in  1892-93. 
For  description,  see  page  11. 

Homer  (Iliad,  Books  IX.-XXIV.).  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  9  (first  half-year).     Professor  Allen.  (Greek  14  ;  hf. ;  I1.) 

For  description,  see  page  13. 

The  Greek  Poets  between  Hesiod  and  Aeschylus,  with  special  study  of 
Lyric  poetry.  Half-course.  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9  (second  half-year). 
Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  (Greek  15  .  hL  .  T2) 

For  description,  see  page  13. 

Aeschylus.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin. 
For  description,  see  page  15.  (Greek  9  :  VIII.) 

Plato  (Republic).  —Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV.  and  IX.)      Tu.,  Th., 

Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (Greek  8  ;  VII.) 

For  description,  see  page  15. 
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The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12  {second  half- 
year).  Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  27;  hf. ;  X2.) 
This  important  work  of  Aristotle's  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is 
afforded  by  other  ancient  authorities  (including  Aristotle's  newly  dis- 
covered work  on  the  Athenian  Constitution)  and  by  modern  writers. 
The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman  (Clarendon  Press,  1887),  including 
text  of  Books  I.  and  II.  with  notes,  the  edition  of  Jowett  (Clarendon 
Press,  1885),  the  two  editions  of  Susemihl  (one  with  Latin,  the  other  with 
German,  notes),  and  other  works  useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible 
to  the  class  in  the  University  Library  and  in  the  Classical  Library. 

Ancient  Philosophy,   as  set  forth  by  Cicero  (De   Pinibus ;   Academica. 
Half-course.      Mon.,  Wed.,   Fri.,   at  12  (second  half-ijear).      Pro- 
fessor Greenough.  (Latin  5  ;  hf .  ;  IV2.) 
For  description,  see  page  21. 

Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.      Half-course.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11 
(second  half-year).     Professor  Smith.  (Latin  13  ;  hf. ;  IX2.) 

For  description,  see  page  21. 

Plautus.  —  Cicero  (Brutus) .  —  Half -course.      Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,    at   11 
(first  half-year).     Professor  Lane.  (Latin  81 ;  hf . ;  III1.) 

Lucretius.     Half-course.     Mon.,   Wed.,   Fri.,  at  11   (second  half-year). 
Professor  Lane.     v^U-^^M^f^  (Latin  82;  hf. ;  III2.) 

For  description,  see  page  21. 
The  Roman  Comedy.  —  Lectures.  —  Study  of  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus. 
Half-course.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  (first  half-year).     Professor 
Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  30;  hf .  ;  II1.) 

There  will  be  some  introductory  lectures,  in  which  the  structure,  mode 
of  performance,  and  versification  of  the  Roman  Comedy  will  be  treated. 
The  different  poets  will  be  taken  up  in  order,  and  some  of  the  more  note- 
worthy fragments  of  each  will  be  selected  for  study.  In  connexion  with 
Plautus  the  Menaechmi  will  be  read.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a 
general  view  of  this  field  of  literature,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  more 
detailed  study  in  it. 

Plautus,  Ausgewahlte  Komodien  erkliirt  von  J.  Brix;  drittes  Biindchen, 
Menaechmi;  3d  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1).  The  following  work 
is  also  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  can  be  consulted  in  the 
Library  :  Scaenicae  Romanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta,  recens.  O.  Ribbeck; 
editio  secunda,  2  volumes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1871-73,  M.  23). 
[History  of  Greek  Literature.  —Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students' 
private  reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Allen.] 

(Greek  11;  IX.) 
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[History  of  Latin  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students' 
private  reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.] 
For  description,  see  page  21.  (Latin  11;  IX.) 

[Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  —  Studies  in  Institu- 
tions and  in  Biography.  — Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  theses. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professor  Wright.]  (Greek  12  ;  IV.) 

Eor  description,  see  page  13. 

The  Athenian  Expedition  to  Sicily  in  415-413  B.C.,  and  the  history  of 
earlier  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicily,  studied  in  connection  with 
Thucydides  and  other  authorities  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  Half- 
course.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  12  {first  half-year).     Professor  Goodwin. 

(CI.  Phil.  23;  hf.  ;  X1.) 
In  this  course  a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  original  authorities 
for  the  history  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  especially  Thucydides,  with  the 
help  of  modern  investigations.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
topography  of  Syracuse  and  its  neighborhood,  so  far  as  this  illustrates 
the  operations  of  the  Athenian  siege  and  explains  the  difficulties  in  the 
text  of  Thucydides.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read 
the  ordinary  text  of  Thucydides  with  ease. 

Yols.  I.  and  II.  of  Ereeman's  History  of  Sicily  (Clarendon  Press,  1891) 
give  the  early  history  of  Sicily ;  and  Vol.  III. ,  giving  the  account  of  the 
Athenian  Expedition,  will  be  published  shortly. 

[The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Process  of  the 

Athenian  Courts.     Half-course.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  12  {first  half-year). 

Professor  Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  24;  hf. ;  X1.) 

Omitted  in  1892-93. 

The  Eeligion  and  Worship  of  the   Greeks. — Lectures,  with  collateral 

reading  and  investigation.     Tu.,   Th.,   and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the 

Instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.     Prof essor  Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  29;  IX.) 

No  description  of  this  course  can  be  given  at  present,  owing  to  the 

absence  of  Professor  Allen. 

[The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  by  the  aid  of 
the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.     Tu.,  Th.,  and  {at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  J.  W.  White.] 
Omitted  in  1892-93.  (Greek  10 ;  X.) 

For  description,  see  page  16. 
The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by  works  of  art.  — 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Pro- 
fessor Greenough.  (Latin  10 ;  IV.) 
Eor  description,  see  page  22. 
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[The  Private  Life  of  the  Eomans  (second  course).  —  Study  of  special 
topics.     Professor  Greenough.]  (CI.  Phil.  26.) 

Omitted  in  1892-93. 

For  advanced  students  only.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the 
students  for  investigation.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  German  books  is 
necessary.  Das  Privatleben  der  Romer,  by  Joachim  Marquardt,  will  be 
constantly  consulted. 

DEGREES. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.  in  Classical  Philology,  should  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Classical 
Department  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  about  his  plan  of  study.  Such 
students,  if  not  holding  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Harvard  University, 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  before  they  can  be  examined  for 
the  higher  degrees. 

The  Degree  of  A.M. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  ordinarily  conferred  upon  Bachelors 
of  Arts  who  after  one  year's  course  of  approved  study  in  the  Graduate 
Department  pass  with  high  credit  examinations  on  that  course. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (which  carries  with  it  that  of 
Master  of  Arts)  is  never  conferred  solely  for  faithful  study  and  the  pass- 
ing of  examinations,  but  on  the  ground  of  advanced  study  in  accordance 
with  a  definitely  chosen  plan,  and  of  high  attainments  in  some  field  of 
Classical  Philology  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These  must  be  manifested  by  work  done  under  and  with  the 
instructors,  by  the  passing  of  special  examinations,  and  by  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis  shoving  the  power  of  original  research.  The  least  time  of* 
residence  and  study  for  the  degree  is  two  years. 

The  above  are  the  usual  grounds  of  candidacy  for  these  aegrees;  for 
some  general  details  and  official  notices  required  to  be  given,  the  Graduate 
Announcement  should  be  consulted. 

The  Degree  of  A.B. 

A  graduate  of  another  college  who  wishes  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  must  have  studied  for  such  time  as  the  Faculty  shall  re- 
quire (at  least  one  academic  year)  at  this  University;  and  must  have 
pursued  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty  as  affording  suitable 
preparation  for  the  degree,  and  have  passed  all  the  examinations  in  that 
course  in  a  satisfactorv  manner.     Such  students,  if  proposing  to  proceed 
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to  the  higher  degrees  in  Classical  Philology,  will  find  it  useful  to  consull 
the  Chairman  of  this  Department  before  determining  upon  their  plan  oi 
study. 

Graduate  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Classical  Department  are  open  to 
graduate  students  desiring  to  pursue  special  studies  and  fitted  to  do  the 
work  of  such  courses,  even  though  they  be  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Students  in  regular  standing  in  any  one  department  of  the  University 
are  admittted  free  to  the  instruction  and  examinations  given  in  any  other 
department,  with  the  exception  of  exercises  carried  on  in  the  special 
laboratories. 

FELLOWSHIPS   AND    SCHOLAESHIPS. 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three! 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  to  be  assigned  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.  The 
beneficiary  must  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Professor  of  Greek  and  the 
Senior  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University ;  and  he  must  be  either  a  stu- 'j 
dent  in  the  highest  class  in  Harvard  College  who  is  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  has 
distinguished  himself  there  in  classical  scholarship  and  is  a  student  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University. 

There  are  fourteen  Fellowships  with  incomes  varying  from  $500  to  $750, 
some  of  which  are  usually  held  by  graduate  students  in  the  Classics.  A. 
full  list  Mill  be  found  in  the  Graduate  Pamphlet.  Some  of  the  College 
Scholarships,  which  are  given  upon  nomination  by  the  Faculty,  are  as- i 
signed  each  year  to  graduate  students.  These  appointments  are  made 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  for  the  following  academic  year.  The 
annual  income  of  these  scholarships  ranges  from  $150  to  $300. 

The  attention  of  students  who  propose  to  enter  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment from  some  college  other  than  Harvard  is  specially  called  to  the 
Morgan  Fellowships  and  to  the  College  Scholarships. 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes. 

Two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the  foundation  of  James 
Bowdoin,  of  the  Class  of  1745,  are  offered  each  year  for  the  best  disser- 
tations on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  or  for  the  best  translations 
into  Latin  or  Greek  of  passages  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  written  by 
graduates  of  any  college  who  are  resident  at  the  University  as  students 
in  the  Graduate  Department  or  by  members  of  the  Senior  class  of 
Harvard  College. 
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The  University  Library. 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  over  250,000  volumes,  is  for  the  use 
of  the  whole  University..  All  students  who  have  given  bonds  may  take  out 
books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks  ;  but  addi- 
tional facilities  are  afforded  to  students  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
Classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Books,  reserved  at  the  instance  of 
officers  of  instruction,  as  collateral  reading  for  their  courses,  are  placed 
in  separate  alcoves,  with  tables  for  consultation,  and  can  be  taken  out 
only  near  the  close  of  library  hours,  and  must  be  returned  upon  the 
reopening  of  the  Library.  Any  useful  Classical  work,  not  found  in  the 
Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library. 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has  been 
established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and  convenient 
facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  will  contain  the  necessary 
books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general  and  special  treatises 
on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy,  etc.,  together  with 
all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable  older  editions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  The  library  contains  at  present  over  3Q00  volumes, 
and  many  new  books  have  been  recently  ordered,  including  all  the  books 
recommended  by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral 
reading  in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working  library 
where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he  needs  to  con- 
sult in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the  same  plan  the 
books  are  not  loaned,  but  are  kept  in  the  library,  where  they  may  be  at  all 
times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms  students  may  borrow  books  from 
the  University  library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of  which  is 
fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Seminary  and  for  the  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The  Libra- 
ry is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course  designated  by 
a  number  in  the  foregoing  lists  and  to  stud,  ma  in  Latin  D  or  in  Greek  D. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Instructor. 

"Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology." 
These  studies  arc  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Classical  instructors, 
and  are  intended  to  contain  contributions  from  the  instructors  and  graduate 
students  in  the  department.    A  volume  of  about  200  pages  is  issued  yearly. 
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The  Harvard  Classical  Club. 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors  to  meel 
regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the  Classical  instruc- 
tors, and  those  elected  from  among  graduate  students  of  the  Classics, 
and  from  such  undergraduates  as  have  done  advanced  work  in  the  Classics. 
The  Club  meets  fortnightly,  alternately  at  the  house  of  an  instructor  and 
at  the  rooms  of  a  student.  The  former  meetings  are  social;  at  the  Litter 
short  original  articles  are  read  by  instructors  or  students,  and  discussed  by 
the  Club. 


SANSKRIT   AND   PALI. 

Instructor : 
Charles  R.  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

1.  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds  and  inflexions  (Whitney's  Grammar). —  Elementary 

composition  and  translation  (Perry's  Primer).  — Reading  of  easy 
prose  and  verse  (Lanman's  Reader).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3-30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VL) 

2.  Sanskrit  (Second  Course).  —  Selections  from  the  Pancatantra,  Katha- 

Sarit-Sagara,  and  Maha-Bharata  (Geiger's  Manual).  Half- 
course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30  (first  half-year).  Professor 
Lanman.  (Sanskr.  2  ;  hf . ;  V1.) 

3.  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.     Mon.,  Wed., 

Fri.,  at  2.30  (second  half-year).     Professor  Lanman. 

(Sanskr.  3;  hf . ;  V2.) 

4.  Pali.— The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.     Tu.,  Th.,  from  1.30  to  3. 

Professor  Lanman.  (Pali;  XIV.) 


Conference. 

Cursory  readings  from  the  Maha-Bharata.     Tu.,from  7.30  to  9.30 p.m. 
(second  half-year).     Professor  Lanman.  (Sanskr.  4.) 


Course  of  Research. 

Special  advanced  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  practice  in  the 

use  of   the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection.       Professor 

Lanman.  (Sanskr.  5.) 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand  to 

students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions, 

and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.     A  knowledge 

of  the  ancient  language  of  India  is    especially  valuable   for   men  who 

design  to   become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,   or  of  English. 

The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 

with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.     In  particular,  it  will 

be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects  (Greek  22), 

Latin  grammar   (Latin  22),  comparative  philology  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
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Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  the  older  forms  of  Ger- 
man. The  course  fti  the  Vedas  and  the  course  in  Pali  offer  an  introduction 
to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  a  suitable  collateral  course  is  found  in  the 
lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions  (History  14). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  para- 
digms of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by  practical 
exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit. 
The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from 
the  Epos  and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 
Eor  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first  year 
may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.90)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60)  ;  Lan- 
man's  Reader,  with  text  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar 
and  explanatory  notes  ($2).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year).  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect.  The  chosen  texts 
are  very  simple  in  style  and  contents.  They  consist  chiefly  of  passages 
from  the  Pancatantra  and  Maha-Bharata  (Savitri,  etc.),  and  are  all  con- 
tained in  W.  Geiger's  Elementarbuch  (Munich,  1888,  $1.50). 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Yedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Clas- 
sical Sanskrit.  The  Yedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Eeader  will 
first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  4.  Pali.  This  course  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Buddhism  is  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of  religions 
and  in  folk-lore.  Eor  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Pali  is 
very  easy.  E.  Miiller's  grammar  will  be  used  (London,  Triibner,  1884, 
$2).  Mne  select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read  with  the  little  book  of 
text  and  vocabulary  by  Mr.  Elwell  of  Amherst  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.). 
Various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine, 
and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be 
studied  directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 
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Conference. 

The  Instructor  will  hold  informal  meetings  at  his  study  Tuesday  even- 
ings during  a  part  of  the  first  half-year,  and  will  discuss  various  topics 
concerning  India  past  and  present ;  and  will  conduct  an  informal  exercise 
in  cursory  reading  of  the  literature  at  the  same  place  Tuesday  evenings 
during  the  second  half-year.  For  the  year  1893  the  Maha-Bharata  has  heen 
chosen.     A  considerable  number  of  copies  are  available  in  Cambridge. 

Books  and  Manuscripts. 

The  University  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading  Oriental 
and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  — a  complete 
set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department  (e.  g.  the  Archae- 
ological Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary,  the  Pandit,  the  Kavya 
Mala),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations.  The  collection  of 
lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by  pur- 
chases of  the  Instructor  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the  University 
nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts.  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  generosity  of  Fitzedward  Hall,  an  alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own 
collection  of  about  500  manuscripts,  including  some  rare  and  valuable 
ones,  was  given  to  the  Library,  so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly 
one  thousand  — the  largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America. 
Many  of  these  furnish  material  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of 
already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 

The  Library  of  the  University  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room 
Library  and  that  of  the  Instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which  is  still 
comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful  and  per- 
sistent investigators. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable  medium  for 
placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of  publication.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  hope  is  entertained  that  in  the  near  future  a  Sanskrit 
publication  fund  may  be  established  which  shall  make  possible  the  issue 
of  a  series  of  texts  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of  India. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF    THE    DEPARTMENTS    OF 


CLASSICAL      PHILOLOGY 


INDO-IRANIAN    LANGUAGES. 


1893-94. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  Classical  Department  and  the  Department  of  Indo-Iranian 
Languages  constitute  the  ' '  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  "  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION. 
Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  5  Follen  Street. 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Professor  Clement  L.  Smith,  64  Sparks  Street. 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT    OF   INDO-IRANIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street. 

SECRETARY   OF   THE   DIVISION  AND    OF   THE    CLASSICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Assistant  Professor  Morris  H.  Morgan,  Hubbard  Park. 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  1717  Cambridge  Strc 
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CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

George  Martin  Lane,  Ph.D..  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 

William  Watson   Goodwin,  LL.D.,   D.C.L.,  Eliot  Professor  of 

Greek  Literature. 
James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Frederic  Deforest  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology . 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  LL.D,  Professor  of  Latin. 
John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and 

Latin. 
Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Herman  Wadsworth  Hayley,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
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Abbreviations  . 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are  des- 
ignated by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  can  be 
taken  together.  Courses  enclosed  in  square  brackets  will  not  be  given  m 
1893-94.  

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  Classical  Library.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =the  German 
Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  otherwise 
such  books  will  seldom  be  found  in  this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

i.  General  Introduction  to  Classical  Philology. — Lectures  by  In- 
structors in  the  Department.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  3.30  {first  half-year).  (CI.  Phil.  1 ;  VI.) 

Course  1  will  be  given  in  1893-94,  but  omitted  in  1894-95. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  present  a  general  view  of  Classical  Philol- 
ogy. It  should  be  taken  by  all  students  who  propose  to  give  particular 
attention  to  classical  studies,  and  may  be  advantageously  taken  early  in 
the  College  course.  Classical  students  who  cannot  make  room  for  it 
among  their  regular  courses  are  advised  to  attend  the  lectures  and  to  note, 
for  future  use,  the  information  given.  The  lectures  will  give  outlines  of 
the  special  topics  named  below,  with  such  general  treatment  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  continue  his  study  of  them  independently,  and  a  brief 
bibliography,  introducing  him  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  The 
provisional  programme  of  lectures  for  1893-94  is  as  follows  :  — 

(Introductory.)  The  aim  and  scope  of  Classical  Philology.  Professor 
Smith. 

(Introductory.)     History  of  Classical  Philology.     Professor  Smith. 

(Introductory.)  Bibliographical  Aids.  Works  of  Reference.  Period- 
icals.    Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography.     Professor  Wright. 

Latin  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography.     Professor  Allen. 

Geography  of  Greece.     Professor  Wright. 

Topography  of  Athens.     Professsor  Wright. 

The  study  of  Greek  History.     Professor  Wright. 

Geography  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Mr.  Parker. 

Topography  of  the  city  of  Rome.     Mr.  Parker. 

The  study  of  Roman  History.     Mr.  Parker. 

Greek  Chronology  and  Calendar.     Professor  Wright. 

Roman  Chronology  and  Calendar.     Dr.  Hayley. 

Greek  Political  Antiquities  (two  lectures).     Professor  Goodwin. 

Greek  Legal  Antiquities.     Professor  Goodwin. 

Greek  Military  Antiquities  (two  lectures).     Dr.  Hayley. 

Roman  Political  Antiquities  (two  lectures).      Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

Roman  Legal  Antiquities.     Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

Roman  Military  Antiquities  (two  lectures).     Dr.  Hayley. 
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Greek  Metrology  and  Money.     Professor  Goodwin. 
Roman  Metrology  and  Money.     Dr.  Hayley. 
Greek  Private  Antiquities  (three  lectures).     Professor  Allen. 
Roman  Private  Antiquities  (three  lectures) .     Professor  Greenough. 
Greek  Religion  and  Worship.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 
Roman  Religion  and  Worship.     Professor  Greenough. 
Greek  and  Roman  Art  (two  lectures) .     Professor  Wright. 
Rhythmic  and  Metric.     Professor  Allen. 

History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  (two  lectures).     Professor 
Lanman. 

History  of  Greek  Literature  (three  lectures).    Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 
History  of  Latin  Literature  (three  lectures).     Professor  Smith. 


Note. — The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience 
classed  as  '  Undergraduate '  and  «  Graduate '  Studies.  In  the  former  class 
are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  such  of 
the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by  undergraduates  in 
Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies  systematically  to  the  end  of 
their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however,  in  the  graduate  list  courses 
which  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Of  these  the 
following  are  open,  without  special  permission,  to  properly  qualified 
undergraduates  :  — 

History  of  Greek  Literature.     Professor  Allen. 
History  of  Latin  Poetry.     Professor  Smith. 
[History  of  Latin  Prose  Literature.     Professor  Smith.] 
[Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  Professor  Wright.] 
Sophocles.     Professor  Wright. 
[Aeschylus.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

Undergraduates  may  be  admitted  to  other  graduate  courses  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Instructor. 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES. 
GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  A 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B,  C,  or  D  by  E, 
in  the  Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later 
courses.  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  6,  8,  9,  16,  or  17;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  8,  9,  16,  or  17.  The  composition  courses  F,  E,  3,  7  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1,2,  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6  and  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  and  Courses  7  (if  not 
taken  earlier),  8,  9,  16,  17  in  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  Courses 
2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  Course  1  could  be  added  with  ad- 
vantage. It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and 
from  one  of  the  dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
papers  set  for  Second-Year  Honors,  while  passages  from  Thucy- 
dides or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists,  and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle 
(or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 
Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek 
Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses,  one  of  which 
should  be  Course  8.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors 
see  pages  35-37. 

A.  Herodotus  (selections).  —  Homer  (selections  from  Books  I,  II. 
of  the  Iliad).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9. 
Messrs.  PARKER  and  .  (VII.) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  examination  for  admission.    It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Reader).  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  grammar,  to  Greek  history,  and  to  instruction 
in  reading  the  easier  parts  of  Herodotus  at  sight.  The  Iliad  will  be  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will 
receive  due  notice,  the  main  end  in  view  will  be  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Homeric  dialect,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give  the  power  of 
translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 
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Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Stein's  Sum- 
mary of  the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  10  cents).  Seymour's 
First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  #1.75). 

B.  Homer    (Odyssey,    selections). — Lysias    (selections). — Plato 

(Apology  and  Crito) .  —  Euripides  (Medea) .  —  Reading  at 
sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan 
and  Mr. .  (IV.) 

C.  Homer    (Odyssey,    selections). — Lysias    (selections). — Plato 

(Apology  and  Euthyphro) .  —  Euripides  (Alcestis) .  —  Read- 
ing at  sight.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.    Asst.  Professor  Morgan 

and  Mr. .  (IX.) 

Courses  B  and  G  are  parallel  courses  and  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the 
same  student. 

Courses  B  and  G  are  open  to  Ereshmen  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A  in  their 
Ereshman  year.  They  cannot  be  counted  for  Einal  Honors,  but  either  of 
them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

D.  Homer    (Odyssey,    selections). — Lysias    (selections). — Plato 

(Apology,  Crito,  and  Euthyphro). — Euripides  (Medea  and 
Alcestis).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Two  sections:  I.,  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12;  II.,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Morgan.  (IV.  or  IX.) 

Courses  B,  G,  and  D  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents, 
though  with  some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required 
in  the  Ereshman  year.  In  each  the  study  of  Homer  is  continued,  a  begin- 
ning is  made  of  the  study  of  Athenian  oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  works  of  Plato  through  the  Apology  and  one 
or  more  of  the  shorter  dialogues,  in  which  the  character  of  the  historic 
Socrates  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  Attention  will  be  given  in  all  the 
courses  to  reading  at  sight,  and  to  the  more  important  points  in  Greek 
syntax. 

The  members  of  Course  D  will  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
from  the  Ereshmen  who  have  elected  Courses  B  or  G,  on  the  basis  of  the 
entrance  examination  in  Advanced  Greek ;  the  list  will  be  subsequently 
revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or  from  C  to  D,  or  vice 
versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency  afforded  by  their 
college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the  student  in  his  choice 
of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D  a  larger  amount  of  reading  will  be  attempted  and  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  matters  of  language,  style,  history,  and  antiqui- 


ties,  than  in  B  or  C.  It  is  expected  that  Freshmen  who  intend  to  become 
candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  will  regularly  be  members  of  this 
course.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors. 

Cauer's  text  of  Homer's  Odyssey  (G.  Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  2.10). 
Shuckburgh's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.60) .  Plato's 
Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover, 
$1.10 ;  bound,  $1.40).  Plato's  Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  — .45).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Jerram's  edition  of  the  Alcestis  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
60  cents).  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  62-68  (reserved  for 
reference  in  the  Library). 

Lectures. — Introductory  lectures  are  provided  for  students  in 
Courses  B,  C,  and  B,  on  the  following  topics  : 

Homer.     Professor  Wright. 

Lysias  and  his  Times.     Mr.  . 

Socrates  and  Plato.     Professor  Goodwin. 

Greek  Theatre  and  Dramatic  Performances.  Asst.  Professor 
Morgan. 

i.  Demosthenes  (Philippics).  —  Plato  (Protagoras).  —  Euripides 
(Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians).  — Aristophanes  (Knights). 
—  Lucian  (selections). — Reading  at  sight.  Moil.,  Wed., 
Fri.,atll.     Mr. .  (III.) 

Course  1  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  the  choice  of  authors  to  be  read  in  this  course  and  in  determining  the 
manner  of  instruction  to  he  given,  regard  lias  been  had  to  students  who* 
may  not  be  able  to  read  Greek  under  instruction  beyond  the  Sophomore 
year.  Others,  however,  may  pursue  the  course  with  advantage.  It  con- 
tinues the  study,  begun  in  the  Freshman  year,  of  oratory  and  the  drama, 
and  introduces  the  student  to  a  new  field  of  Platonic  thought  and  to 
Lucian's  satiric  dialogues.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  prepare  care- 
fully in  advance  the  lesson  assigned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek 
aloud  with  understanding,  and  to  translate  it  into  idiomatic  English.  The 
Instructor  will  satisfy  himself  by  occasional  tests  that  the  lessons  are 
faithfully  and  regularly  prepared.  In  lectures,  passages  of  especial 
textual  or  grammatical  difficulty  will  be  explained,  and  such  treatment  of 
tin-  metres  of  the  plays  will  be  given  as  will  enable  the  student  to  read 
aloud  intelligently.  But,  above  all,  the  various  works  will  be  considered 
;is  pieces  of  literature,  and  the  connection  of  thought,  with  historical 
and  mythological  references  and  antiquities,  will   receive  particular  atten- 
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tion.  Brief  accounts  of  the  writers  and  of  their  place  in  literature  will  be 
supplemented  by  courses  of  reading  marked  out  for  the  class  in  various 
histories  of  literature.  There  will  be  practice  in  translation  at  sight  to 
develop  the  student's  power  of  reading  independently  of  commentators 

Williams's  selections  from  Lucian  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.40). 
TarbelPs  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Towle's 
Protagoras  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  paper,  95  cts. ;  cloth,  $1.25).  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  Elagg's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  paper, 
$1.10;  cloth,  $1.40).  Aristophanes,  Knights,  Merry's  edition  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York,  75  cts).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation 
at  Sight,  Part  IY.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts). 

2.  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound).  —  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyran- 
nus) .  —  Thucydides  (Book  I.) .  —  Aristophanes  (Birds) .  — 
Collateral  reading  of  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  — 
Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Asst.  Professor 
Morgan.  (VHI.) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian.  The  instruc- 
tion in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second- Year 
Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  instruction  the  Instructor  has  paid  regard  also  to 
the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  partly  by  the  method  of  recitation,  partly  by 
lectures.  The  class  will  be  expected  so  to  prepare  in  advance  the  lessons 
assigned  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate 
it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret  it.  The  average  rate  of 
progress  will  be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson.  The  test  of  the 
students'  preparation  of  the  play  to  be  read  collaterally  will  be  simply 
translation.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucydides's  use  of 
language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  him  into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  '  setting  of  the  plays.'  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as 
compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient 
art. 
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There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
both  written  and  oral,  in  order  to  develop  the  students'  power  of  reading 
independently  of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Allen's  Prometheus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  paper,  95  cts. ;  bound,  $1.25).  White's 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.12).  Merry's  Birds  and  Acharnians 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  90  cts.,  75  cts.).  Morris's  Thucydides  I.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.10).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV. 
(Ginn&  Co.,  80  cts.). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  Instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  33,  34, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

6.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Embassy) .  — 
Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  selections) .  —  Lycurgus 
(Against  Leocrates). — Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes). 
—  Sophocles  (Antigone) .  —  Aristophanes  (Frogs) .  Tu. ,  Th. , 
Sat.,  alio.     Professor  Wright.  (VIII.) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half -course. 

In  tkis  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian 
history  of  which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  are  the  most  striking  figures 
will  be  systematically  studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  Parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes's 
Oration  on  the  Crown.  The  art  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  especially 
as  illustrated  in  this  speech,  will  be  studied  in  detail,  and  lectures  will 
be  given  on  the  oratorial  studies  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  on  the 
orators  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  and  the  Battle 
of  Chaeronea  (b.c  338).  Chapters  80-90  and  95  of  Grote  should  be  read, 
if  possible,  before  the  orators  are  taken  up;  and  Chapters  89  and  90 
should  afterwards  be  studied  in  all  their  details.  The  corresponding 
chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII.,  Ch.  3  and  4)  may  also 
be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  additional  play 
(to  be  selected  by  the  student)  will  be  read.  These  plays  will  be  studied 
from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The 
literary  tradition  of  the  ancients   on  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles   (scholia, 
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mss.,  etc.)  will  receive  treatment  and  the  students  will  be  encouraged  to 
make  independent  use  of  it  in  work  upon  one  or  more  of  the  plays. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  will  be  duly  provided  for. 

Demosthenes  on:  the  Crown,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1887,  31.  1.50),  Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  1.80),  Blass's 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  31.  2.10),  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
$1.50),  or  Holmes's  edition  with  notes  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demos- 
thenes de  Falsa  Legatione,  Shilleto's  edition  with  English  notes  (Deighton, 
Bell  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.),  or  Heslop's  (Rivingtons,  6s.).  Blass-Dindorfs 
complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  31.  4.50).  Aeschines  against 
Ctesiphon,  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,,  Boston, 
1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuckburgh's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.10); 
Eranke's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  31.  — .90).  Lycurgus 
against  Leocrates,  Rehdantz's  edition,  with  German  notes  (Teubner 
Leipzig,  M.  2.25).  Elagg's  Septem  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.00),  Verrall's  Seven  against  Thebes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.75;  school  edition,  60  cts.),  or  Ritschl's  Aeschyli  Septem  adversus 
Thebas  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1875,  if.  3).  Wecklein's  complete  text  of 
Aeschylus  (Berlin,  Calvary).  D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.25),  Humphreys's  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $1.25) 
or  Jebb's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $3.25).  Erogs  of  Aristophanes,  Kock's 
edition,  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  31.  1.50),  Merry's,  with  English 
notes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  75  cts.),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co., 
45.  6d.). 

[4.  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  Scenic  and 
Private  antiquities.  Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]      (V.) 

Omitted  in  1893-94. 

Course  4  is  open  to  those  who  have  received  Second-Year  Honors  in 
Classics  and  to  graduates.  Others  who  wish  to  elect  it  must  first  consult 
the  Instructor. 

The  course  will  be  devoted,  first,  to  a  rapid  but  careful  reading  of  the 
extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  amounting  to  15,286  verses;  and  secondly, 
to  an  investigation  of  the  contribution  which  Aristophanes  makes  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks. 

The  plays  will  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  and  the  students' 
reading  will  proceed  at  the  rate  of  500  verses  each  week.  The  Instructor 
will  describe  the  scene  of  each  play,  and  then  translate  it  at  the  rate  of 
500  verses  an  hour,  adding  the  necessary  stage  directions   and  explana- 
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tions.  He  will' note  the  references  to  private  life  in  the  first  two  plays, 
discussing  places  of  special  difficulty.  Other  plays  will  then  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  by  members  of  the  course,  whose  investigations 
will  be  subject  to  the  oral  criticisms  of  their  fellows  and  of  the  Instructor. 
From  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  second  half-year,  results  will  be 
summarized,  showing  what  information  about  given  departments  of  the 
subject  of  private  antiquities,  such  as  house-furniture,  meals,  dress,  mar- 
riage, etc.,  is  derived  from  Aristophanes.  The  Instructor  will  give  at  the 
beginning  a  division  of  the  general  subject  into  parts,  under  which,  as 
headings,  the  single  facts  will  be  grouped  as  they  are  collected.  The 
examinations  in  the  course  will  consist,  first,  of  the  translation  of  pas- 
sages selected  from  plays  which  have  previously  been  read ;  secondly,  at 
the  student's  option,  either  of  the  explanation  of  the  references  to  private 
antiquities  occurring  in  designated  passages  of  plays  already  studied,  or 
a  brief  essay  on  some  single  department  of  private  antiquities  selected  by 
the  student  from  a  list  of  three  subjects  proposed  by  the  Instructor.  At 
the  final  examination  each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  also 
to  defend  the  conclusions  of  his  thesis. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  write  during  the  year  a 
thesis  summarizing  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  some  department  of 
private  antiquities.  The  subjects  of  these  theses  will  be  assigned  by  the 
Instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Other  theses,  more  limited  in 
subject,  may  be  required  during  the  year.  These  will  furnish  preliminary 
practice  in  the  collection  and  investigation  of  facts.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  course  shall  take  more  of  the  student's  time  than  a  full  course 
ordinarily  requires,  namely,  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  each  week.  When 
it  is  completed,  he  not  only  will  have  read  the  complete  extant  works  of  a 
great  writer,  but  will  also  have  obtained  a  trustworthy  conception  of  the 
course  of  daily  life  at  ancient  Athens. 

The  Instructor  will  translate  from  Meineke's  text  of  Aristophanes 
(B.  Tauchnitz,  2  vols.,  8°.,  Leipzig,  1860,  M.  2.70).  He  will  consider  the 
question  of  the  text  of  the  plays  only  so  far  as  this  affects  the  determination 
of  facts  relating  to  private  life.  The  student  should  have  at  hand  also  Guhl 
and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Becker's  Charicles,  and 
some  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (see  the  description  of  books  of  reference 
added  to  Course  10,  below)  ;  or,  instead  of  these,  if  he  is  able  to  read 
German,  K.  F«  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen  Privatalterthiimer, 
revised  by  Hugo  Blumner  (Tubingen,  1882,  Mohr,  third  edition,  M.  10). 
If  he  desires  to  use  annotated  editions  in  his  reading  of  the  plays,  the  fol- 
lowing partial  List  will  give  him  information  as  to  what  books  are  easily 
available.  All  the  books  here  named,  and  all  others  to  which  reference 
may  be  made,  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  course,  either 
in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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Merry's  Acharnians,  Clouds,  Frogs,  Knights,  Birds  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  each  75  cts.).  Green's  Acharnians  and  Knights  (one  vol.),  Clouds, 
Wasps  (Rivingtons,  London,  4s.,  3s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.~).  Green's  Birds,  Plutus, 
Frogs  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  each  90  cts.).  Green's  Peace  (Longmans, 
London,  3s.  6d.).  Paley's  Acharnians,  Peace,  Frogs  (Bell  &  Sons,  London, 
each  4s.  6d.).  Humphreys's  Clouds  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  cloth,  $1.40; 
paper,  $1.10).  Felton's  Birds,  Clouds  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  each 
$1.10).  Mitchell's  Acharnians,  Wasps,  Knights,  Clouds,  Frogs  (Murray, 
London,  1835-39,  each  10s.). 

Kock's  Wolken,  Bitter,  Frosche,  Vogel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  each  M.  1.80, 
except  the  last,  M.  2.40).  W.  Ribbeck's  Acharner  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  6.80)  and  Bitter  (Guttentag,  Berlin,  M.  6.50),  each  with  a  German 
translation.     Teuffel's  Wolken  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50). 

Miiller's  Acharnenses  (Bumpier,  Hannover,  M.  4).  Bichter's  Vespae 
(Schneider,  Berlin,  M.  6)  and  Pax  (Nicolai,  Berlin,  31.  6).  Enger's 
Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusae,  with  the  Scholia  (Konig,  Bonn,  each 
M.  3).  Blaydes's  Thesmophoriazusae,  Lysistrata,  Ecclesiazusae,  Aves, 
Pax,  Plutus,  Acharnenses,  Ranae,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes  and 
the  Scholia  (Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  1880-87,  M.  5,  6,  4,  10,  6, 
9,  10, 10).  Dindorf's  Complete  Edition  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1835-38  ; 
Text  of  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  $2.75;  Notes,  1  vol.  in  two  parts, 
$2.75;  Scholia,  1  vol.  in  3  parts,  $5.00). 

8.  Plato  (Republic) .— Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV.  and  X.). 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (VII.) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors 
in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference.  In 
the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Republic, 
the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained  in  lectures. 
The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special 
attention.  Zeller's  larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  Transla- 
tion, Vols.  I.  and  II.)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before 
beginning  the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exami- 
nations. 
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Stallbaum's  Kepublic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President  Warren  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.50.  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  2  vols.,  32s.)  ;  Ramsauer's, 
with  Latin  notes  (Teubner),  or  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2). 
Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  3  vols.),  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray, 
London),  and  Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  32s.)  are 
useful  for  reference.  The  more  expensive  books  may  be  consulted  at  the 
University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Tu.,  Th., 
and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Sat.  at  12.  Professor 
J.  W.  White.]  (X.) 

Omitted  in  1893-94 ;  to  be  given  in  1894-95. 

This  course  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  10.  It  is  intended  for 
Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  Instructor  will  explain  in  a 
simple  and  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient  Athen- 
ians lived.  lie  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they 
were  furnished;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal 
ornaments;  their  system  of  education;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites, 

entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  -ports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and 
imports;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them;  their  country  life; 
their  means  of  conveyance  ;    how  the   ship   was   constructed,    maimed,   and 

rigged;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.,  etc.  The  lectures 
will  be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of 

works  of  ancient  art.  hooks  on  art.  and  the  steivo|ii  icon,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  over    a    thousand    slides.       Lectures    will  be  given    On    Tuesdays 

and  Thursdays;  Saturdays  "ill  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the 
BtereopticoD  and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  Is  given  by  lectures,  hut  members  of  the  class  will  be 
required  to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  hooks  named  below,  and 

Occasionally  also  parts  Of  other  English  hooks  of  reference.      Of  these  the 

[nstructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  Language  than  English  ; 
hut  the  [nstructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
French  and  German  for  the  benefil  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  University  library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment.    Bach  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  shorl 

thocs,    involving   elementary    investigation. 
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Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  preferably 
the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Romer 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  13).  Becker's  Charicles  (Longmans,  London, 
7s.  6d.),  or. preferably  the  German  edition  as  revised  by  H.  G611  (3  bde., 
Calvary,  Berlin,  M.   18). 

"Greek  Composition. 

F.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  Half-course. 
Wed.,  and  {second  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.    Mr. .    (V.) 

Course  F  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or 
in  Advanced)  Greek,  but  not  in  Greek  Composition,  at  the  examinations 
for  admission.  Woodruff's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition  will  be 
used  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00). 

Course  Ft  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

E.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses.  Half-course.  Wed  ,  and  {during  the  first  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Mr. .  (XIII.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors  : 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  Freshman  year. 

Course  E  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those 
who  take  Courses  B,  C,  or  D.  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  not 
offered  Greek  Composition  at  entrance  to  College.  The  Friday  exercises 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  from 
the  point  of  view  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  intending  to  be  candidates  for  Second- Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  Composition 
during  the  Freshman  year. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.50).     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00). 

3.    Greek    Prose    Composition    (third   course).  —  Translation   and 

original  composition. — Oral  exercises.      Half-course.      Tu., 

at  2.30.     Professor  Wright.  (XI.) 

This   course   is   intended   especially   for   candidates   for   Second-Year 

Honors  in  Classics.     The  Final  Examination  is  identical  with  the  special 

examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from  Greek  into 
English,  as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 
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Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato  and  other  writers  will  be  made 
the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50,  and  Lectures  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  (London,  Riv- 
ingtons,  1887).  Sargent's  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1889,  75  cts.). 

7.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course). — Written  composi- 
tion in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Tu., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Weight.  (XIY.) 

Course  7  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3.  It 
may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each 
year.  It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  counting 
as  a  half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  Final 
Examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composi- 
tion for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  minute  study  of  passages 
selected  from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year) 
as  models  for  style  ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard 
English  writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions 
previously  made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and 
into  Greek;  original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with 
conversational  exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  elementary  Instruction  in  verse  composition  for 

students  who  desire  it. 
No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows:  — 
1.  [n  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  are  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  road  Latin,  thai  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate,  — though  translation  will  not  be  neglected, — as  to  recog- 
nize the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to 
discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the 
exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement,  —  re- 
sults that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice.     In  this 
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training,  translation  is  used  more  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object  is  rather  to 
emancipate  him  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought, 
on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin 
methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to 
his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  are  such  as 
deal  with  a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumber- 
ing the  student's  progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar 
allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by 
practice  in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  train- 
ing, may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's 
readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he 
may  proceed  with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin 
Classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style 
and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view 
to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen 
his  command  of  the  language. 

(6)  He  may  select  some  subject  for  investigation,  and  make  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject 
may  be  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities  ;  or  in  Latin  grammar ; 
or  it  may  be  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary 
or  from  a  philological  point  of  view ;  and  in  many  other  ways  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language  may  be  used  for  scientific  in- 
vestigation. The  direct  results  of  the  investigation  must  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the 
student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  making 
him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must 
consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his 
inquiries. 

These  two  objects  are  in  a  measure  combined  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced courses  of  the  undergraduate  list ;  but  the  second  is  subordi- 
nate. It  is  best  for  the  student,  whether  he  intends  to  make  the 
Classics  his  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
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tion  for  his  work.  Still  he  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior 
year  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  sorie  topic  which 
requires  independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of 
evidence  from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such 
work  is  demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 

A.  Cicero  (selected  orations). — Virgil.  — Practice  in  reading  at 

sight.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  Hayley.  (HI.) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not 
in  Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examinations  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  courses  in  Latin. 
A  large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  practice  in  reading 
at  sight,  with  which  the  student  would  do  well  to  unite  practice  in  writing 
Latin  (Course  F).  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  quali- 
fied to  take  Course  B  or  C,  or  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  Course  D ;  and  a 
student  who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  in  Course  A  may  be 
admitted  to  Course  2. 

Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

B.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia) .  —  Livy  (Books  XXI  and  XXII).  — Ter- 

ence (Adelphoe  and  Andria).  — Heading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  9.   Asst.  Prof essor  Howard  and  Dr.  Hayley.   (VII.) 

C.  Cicero   (De  Amicitia).  —  Livy    (Books   I    and  II). — Terence 

(Phormio  and  Andria). — Beading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11.    Asst.  Professor  Howard  and  Dr.  Hayley.  (III.) 

D.  Cicero  (De    Amicitia).  —  Livy  (Books    I   and   II). — Terence 

(Phormio) .  —  Plautus  (Captivi) .  —  Reading  at  sight.  Two 
$cctio?is:  I.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11;  II.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9. 
Professors  Greenough  and  Allen,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

(Ill  or  VII.) 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Advanced 
Latin  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A. 
They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors  are  read,  and  similar 
methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  set  forth  above. 
Attention  is  constantly  given  to  reading  aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronun- 
ciation, phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  thought 
intelligible. 

Course  D  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  have  already  acquired  the 
training  in    rending  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of   Courses  B  and  C  to 
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impart.  These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the  admission 
examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight ;  but  the  list  will  be  sub- 
sequently revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or  C  to  D,  or 
vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency  afforded  by 
their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the  student  in  his 
choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D,  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject  matter,  than  in 
Courses  B  and  C. 

Courses  B,  C,  and  D  are  not  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  any  one  of 
them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Text-books  :  —  Cicero,  De  Amicitia :  Baiter's  text-edition  (Tauchnitz, 
M.  -.45).  Livy,  I,  II:  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.25).  Livy,  XXI,  XXII :  Greenough  &  Peck's  edition  (College  Series, 
$  1.25)  or  Lord's  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  $1.50).  Terence  :  Dziatzko's 
text-edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20)  ;  for  single  plays  :  Andria  and  Adelphoe, 
with  German  notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann,  M.  1.80,  1.50)  ;  Phormio,  text 
and  stage  directions,  by  Mcolson  (Ginn  &  Co.,  25  cts.).  Plautus,  Cap- 
tives :  Hallidie's  edition  (Macmillan,  90  cts.). 

Lectures  on  Roman  Comedy.  —  In  the  early  part  of  the  second 
half-year  three  lectures  introductory  to  the  study  of  Terence  are 
provided  for  the  students  in  Courses  B,  C,  and  D,  as  follows  : 

Plautus  and  Terence.     Dr.  Hayley. 

The  Roman  Theatre.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

The  Metrical  and  Musical  Element  in  Roman  Comedy.  Dr. 
Howard. 

Students  who  have  passed  in  Course  D,  or  who  have  attained  distin- 
guished credit  in  B  or  O,  will  be  qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is 
intended  for  those  who  pass  in  B  or  C,  or  who  have  attained  distinguished 
credit  in  Course  A. 

1.  Tacitus    (selections    from   the    Annals). — Horace     (Odes    and 

Epodes).    Mon.,Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.    Professor  Smith.    (II.) 

2.  Tacitus   (selections  from  the   Histories).  —  Horace    (Odes    and 

Epodes).     Tn.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

Courses  1  and  2  have  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is 
concerned,  with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry 
their  study  of  Latin   beyond  the  Sophomore   year.     Either  course  will 
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introduce  them  to  two  of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will 
extend  the  range  of  their  reading  to  a  new  period  of  Latin  literature — the 
so-called  Silver  Age  —  and  to  a  department  —  lyric  poetry  —  on  which 
they  have  not  before  entered.  Either,  however,  will  serve  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  department.  Students  who 
propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  are  advised  to  take 
Course  1,  the  instruction  in  which  will  keep  their  needs  more  particularly 
in  view. 

Neither  Course  1  nor  Course  2  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  already 
taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken  any  of  the  following  courses,  nor  can 
they  be  taken  together.  Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor, 
be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Tacitus  :  for  the  Annals,  Allen's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50)  ;  for  the 
Histories,  Halm's  (fourth)  text-edition,  Vol.  II  (Teubner,  M.  1.20). 
Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes  :  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.),  or  (for  students 
who  can  read  German)  Kiessling's  second  edition  (Weidmann). 

6.  Horace  (selected  Satires  and  Epistles). — Pliny  (selected  Let- 
ters).—  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  10.     Professor  Lane.  (H-) 

Horace  :  Greenough's  edition  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.25).  Pliny:  Keil's  smaller  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal: 
Jahn's  text,  revised  by  Biicheler,  (in  his  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and 
Sulpicia;  Weidmann,  Berlin,  1886,  M.  3)  or  Weidner's  edition  (Teubner, 
M.  3.75). 

[5.  Cicero's  Exposition  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Half-course.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12  {second  half-year).  Professor  Green- 
ougii.]  (IV2.) 

Omitted  in  1893-94. 

In  Course  5  the  class  will  read  the  De  Finibus,  the  Academica,  and 
selections  from  Cicero's  otber  philosophical  works.  Attention  will  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  works  read,  and  to  a  study  of 
the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were  prevalent  among  the  Romans  and 
underlie  their  literature.     The  Tauchnitz  texts  are  recommended. 

14.  Roman  Stoicism  under  the  Early  Empire.  —  Seneca  (selec- 
tions).—  Persius. — Lectures.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  &t  9  (second  half-year).     Mr.  Parker.  (I2.) 

.  In  this  course  will  be  studied,  first,  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  Persius, 
with  consideration  of  special  difficulties  of  interpretation.  Large  amounts 
will  be  set  for  reading.    Secondly,  there  will  be  careful  study  of  the  philo- 
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sophical  presuppositions  underlying  the  text,  with  inquiry  into  their  nature, 
and  their  truth  or  falsehood.  Thirdly,  there  will  be  some  endeavor 
to  trace  the  working  out  of  these  doctrines  in  Eoman  life  and  thought. 
In  regard  to  philosophy  and  history  there  will  be  lectures,  discussions, 
and  the  consultation  of  authors  ancient  and  modern.  Teubner  text- 
editions  of  Seneca,  3  vols.  {M.  7.80)  and  Persius  {M.  0.30)  should  be 
owned  by  every  member  of  the  class.  Other  books  can  be  consulted  in 
the  Library. 

[13.  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  11  {second  half-year).     Professor  Smith.]  (IX2.) 

Omitted  in  1893-94. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1.  About  half 
the  time  of  the  course  is  given  to  Catullus,  and  in  the  remainder  typical 
selections  are  read  from  the  elegiac  verse  of  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and 
Ovid.     The  authors  are  studied  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view. 

81.  Plautus.  —  Cicero  (selections  from  the  rhetorical  works).  Half- 
course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri,  at  11  {first  half-year).  Professor 
Lane.  (III1.) 

8*.  Lucretius.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11  {second  half- 
year).     Professor  Lane.  (HI2-) 

In  Course  81  the  Teubner  text  of  Plautus  and  the  Tauchnitz  text  of 
Cicero  are  recommended;  in  Course  82  Munro's  text  of  Lucretius 
(Harpers). 

10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by  works 
of  art.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  12.     Professor  Greenough.  (X.) 

Course  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10. 

This  course,  of  the  same  grade  and  conducted  in  the  same  general  way 
as  Greek  10,  is  intended  to  give,  by  lectures  and  the  stereopticon,  as  com- 
plete a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The  equipment 
for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical  antiquities, 
which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  library  of  the  department  or  in 
the  University  Library,  and  about  a  thousand  stereopticon  slides.  In 
addition  to  the  examinations  each  pupil  will  be  required  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  somewhat  more  minute  way  than 
the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures.  The  course  will  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  Classical  Philology  26. 
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Latin  Composition. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  four  courses  in 
Composition  are  provided.  Of  these  Course  F  is  intended  to  be 
taken  with  Course  A ;  Course  E  with  Course  B,  C,  or  D  ;  Course  3 
with  Course  1  or  2.  By  taking  Course  7  the  student  may  con- 
tinue his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years. 

F.  Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Collar's  Practical 
Latin  Composition.  Half-course.  Mon.,  and  {during  the 
first  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Mr.  Parker.  (V.) 

Course  F  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or  in 
Advanced)  Latin,  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  Exercises  not  in  the  text-book  are  sometimes  set  for  practice, 
and  always  for  examinations.  The  training  is  chiefly  in  grammatical 
writing.     This  course  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

E.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mon.,  and  {during  the  second  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Asst.  Professor  Howard.  (XIII.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  passed  the  exami- 
nation in  Latin  Composition  for  admission,  or  in  Course  F.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Latin  idiom. 

3.  Latin  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Extended  study  of  idiom. 
—  Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30,  and 
consultation  hours  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor.  Mr. 
Parker.  (XL) 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors  in 
Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the 
translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared  especially  for  this 
course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises. 
The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  he  is 
expected  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  consultation  hours  appointed  by  the 
Instructor.  The  Final  examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
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7-  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selections 
from  classical  prose  as  models.  —  Translation  into  Latin 
prose.    Half-course.     Th.,  at  1.30.    Mr.  Parker.      (XIV.) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who 
otherwise  satisfy  the  Instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression.  The  work  will  consist  partly 
of  writing  in  Latin  original  compositions  and  prose  translations  from 
English  or  from  Greek;  partly  of  analytical  study  of  selections  from 
classical  prose  as  models  for  writing. 

Additional  advanced  instruction  in  Latin  writing  will  be  given  by  the 
Instructor  to  students  who  desire  it. 
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GRADUATE   STUDIES. 


Note. The  Instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary, open  as  a  rule  only  to  students  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to 
all  graduate  students  and  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates. 

The  attention  of  graduate  students  is  also  called  to  the  general  intro- 
ductory course  in  Classical  Philology  (CI.  Phil.  1,  page  5),  and  to  the 
more  advanced  courses  in  the  list  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 


The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 
Directors  for  1893-94 :   Professors  Allen  and   Smith. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological 
criticism  and  research.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  week, 
each  session  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  ordinarily  devoted  to 
the  text-criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
Public  meetings,  at  which  the  members  present  for  discussion 
theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology,  take  the  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the  conduct  of  these 
meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other  Classical  in- 
structors. The  public  meetings  are  open  to  all  instructors  and 
students  in  the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1893-94  are  Ilesiod  (Works  and  Days) 
and  Tibullus,  and  the  .meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  from  2.30  to  4  o'clock. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  should  be  made  to  the 
Directors  in  writing.  This  should  be  done,  whenever  practicable,  before 
the  summer  vacation,  in  order  that  the  necessary  books  may  be  procured 

in  time. 

Text-books:  Hesiodi  quae  feruntur  omnia,  rec.  A.  Rzach  (Leipzig, 
Freytag,  M.  3).  Albii  Tibulli  Elegiarum  libri  duo;  recensuit  Aem.  Baeh- 
rens  (Leipzig,  Teubncr,  M.  2.80). 


Introductory   Course    in    the   Text-Criticism   and   Interpretation  of 

Classical  Authors  :  for  1893-94,  Persius.     Half-course.    Mon. 

and  {in  the  second  half-year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Asst.  Professor 

MORGAN.  (CI.  Phil.  25;   XIII.) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Seminary  of  Classical 

Philology.     Its  objects  are  to  show  students  how  to  collect  and  to  use  the 
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apparatus  criticus  of  an  author,  to  teach  them  methods  of  research,  and  to 
lead  them  to  form  original  judgments  on  questions  of  text-criticism  and 
interpretation.  Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, consult  the  Instructor,  in  advance ;  and  they  are  advised  to  read 
the  whole  of  Persius  during  the  summer,  although  this  is  not  required. 

Text-book :  A.  Persii  Flacci  D.  Iuvenalis  Sulpiciae  Saturae  reeognovit 
Otto  Jahn,  editio  altera  curam  agente  Francisco  Biicheler  (Berlin,  Weid- 
mann,  M.  3). 

Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professors  Greenough  and  Lanman.        (CI.  Phil.  20;  IV.) 

This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  etymology,  but  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  comparative  (historical) 
grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to  Sanskrit 
and  to  the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are  studied 
in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections,  and  the  growth 
of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
elements  of  Sanskrit. 

The  treatises  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Iwan  Miiller's  Handbuch 
der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Vol.  II.)  will  be  used. 

[Introduction  to  Greek   Epigraphy  and   Palaeography.  —  Inscrip- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  Archaeology  and  History.  — 
Facsimiles  of  Representative  Manuscripts.  —  Practical  Exer- 
cises.    Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Wright.] 
Omitted  in  1893-94.  (Cl;  Phil.  21 ;  XIV.) 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide,  first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects,  and,  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important  of 
the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  : 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  inedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions  will 
be  treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  lect- 
ures will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek  palaeogra- 
phy, and  facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  the  class. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  fac-similes,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  and  of  manuscripts 
will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in  general, 
but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European  libraries  and  other 
collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
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Larfeld,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I).  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epig- 
raphy (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  part,  1887,  $4.50). 
Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum  (Reimer,  Ber- 
lin, 1883,  M.  4).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann, 
1878,  M.  6).  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  M.  16) .  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography 
(Applet'on  &  Co.,  New  York,  1893,  $2.00).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeo- 
graphie  (in  I.  Muller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  I).  Gardthausen,  Griechische 
Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879).  Wattenbach  and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempla 
codicum  Graecorum  litteris  minusculis  scriptorum  (Koster,  Heidelberg, 
1878,  ff.  M.  60). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  course,  either  at  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

Latin  Grammar.  —  Quintilian  (Book  I).  —  Aulus  Gellius.  —  Latin 
Inscriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Remnants).  —  Discussions 
of  points  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  etc.  Half-course. 
Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Lane.  (CI.  Phil.  22;  XIV.) 

The  leading  idea  of  this  course  will  be  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Latin  as 
it  is,  in  point  of  spelling,  sound,  formation,  inflection,  or  syntax,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  artificial  and  traditional  Latin. 

Meister's  Quintilian  text-edition  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  Vol.  I,  M.  1.20),  or 
Halm's  critical  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  pars  prior,  M.  7.50).  Hertz's 
Gellius,  text-edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.30).  Allen's  Remnants  of 
Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Instructor^  Fri.,  at  12  (first  half-year). 
Professor  Greenougii.]  (CI.  Phil.  28;  IV».) 

Omitted  in  1893-94. 

This  course  deals  (in  lectures)  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  moods  and  tenses.  Questions  are  occasionally 
assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

History  of  Greek  Liter ature.  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents'private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Allen.  (Greek  11;  II.) 

The  aim  of  thfe  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Cr.ck  literature,  such  as  will  be  useful  for  future  study  and  investigation, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  of  different  periods.     About  two-thirds  of  the  lectures  will  be 
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given  to  the  earlier  national  literature,  the  remainder  to  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  subsequent  epochs. 

The  instruction  will  be  wholly  by  lectures,  but  students  who  take  the 
course  must  be  prepared  to  do  privately  about  six  hours  a  week  of  read- 
ing in  Greek  authors,  and  the  examinations  will,  in  a  general  way,  cover 
this  reading.  The  authors  and  works  to  be  read  will  be  indicated  by  the 
instructor,  but  the  selection  may  vary  with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual  students.  Any  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  under- 
taking the  collateral  reading  may  take  the  course  as  an  extra. 

No  text-books  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  students  are  strongly 
urged  to  possess  themselves  of  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen 
Literatur  (Volume  VII  of  Iwan  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Klass.  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft,  2d  edition,  Beck,  Munich,  1890,  M.  13.50).  Any  of 
the  following  manuals  would  also  be  found  useful :  Muller's  History  of 
the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  continued  by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Long- 
mans, London,  21s.).  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature, 
2d  edition,  4  vols.  (Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  1889,  $4.50).  Bergk,  Griechische 
Literaturgeschichte,  4  vols.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1872-87,  M.  30).-  A. 
and  M.  Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  3  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris, 
1890,  30  fr.).  Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Literatur  in  der 
Alexandrinerzeit,  2  vols.   (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1892,  M.  30). 

History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry).  —  Lectures,  with  reading  of 
characteristic  selections,  and  direction  of  the  students1  private 
reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith. 

(Latin  11;  IX.) 
[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose). —  Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students  private  reading.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Pro- 
fessor Smith.]  (Latin  12  ;  IX.) 
Omitted  in  1893-94. 

Courses  11  and  12  are  to  be  given  in  alternate  years.  Either  course 
may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed  with  high 
credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced  full  course. 
These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality 
of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in 
part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
various  forms  of  prose  or  verse;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review 
is   studied   as   a  factor  in  this  development.      The  instruction  is  given 
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chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on 
the  topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works. 
Additional  selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended 
and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are  also 
read  in  class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification  of 
the  several  poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Classical  Library;  but 
students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in  class,  Merry's  Selected 
Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.75)  or  Baehrens's 
Pragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum  (Teubner,  M.  4.20)  ;  and  Thackeray's 
Anthologia  Latina  (2d  ed.,  London,  Bell,  $1.10). 

Pindar.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10  {first  half-year). 
Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  33;  VIII1.) 

In  this  course  all  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be 
read,  with  as  large  a  selection  of  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Odes  as  time 
permits.  Each  student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  Odes  (Harpers,  $1.50);  and  the  collection  of  editions  of 
Pindar  and  illustrative  works  in  the  University  and  the  Classical  Libraries 
will  be  open  to  the  class. 

[Aeschylus.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

„    .     ,.      ««„  n,  (Greek  9:  VIII.) 

Omitted  in  1893-94.  v  J 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1885,  M.  15),  in  two  volumes,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of 
Aeschylus  and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  University  Library,  with  those 
in  the  Classical  Library,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

Sophocles.  Part  I. :  Reading  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  {first 
half-year).  Part  II.:  Miscellaneous  topical  studies, — theses, 
reports,  discussions  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
{at  the  pleasure  of  ih<  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  9.  Professor 
Wright.  (Greek  16;  I.) 

Course  16  may  be  taken  as  a  half-course  in  either  half-year;  but 
students  wishing  to  take  it  only  in  the  second  half-year  must  first  satisfy 
the  instructor  of  their  fitness.     It  is  designed  for  advanced  undergraduates 
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and  for  graduates,  and  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Classical 
Seminary  for  students  not  already  members  of  the  Seminary.  It  will  not 
be  given  in  two  successive  years. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of 
Sophocles  will  be  attempted.  In  the  first  half-year  the  seven  plays  and 
the  fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given ;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  pheno- 
mena of  the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at 
passages  of  signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practi- 
cally considered.  In  the  second  half-year  the  subject  will  be  approached 
by  a  different  method  :  the  work  will  consist  mainly  in  a  series  of  special 
studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elementary  exercises  in  text- 
criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  discussion  of 
passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of  matters  of  literary 
history ;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles  —  his  lang- 
uage, grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  conceptions,  myths, 
subjects,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  poet  and 
the  tradition  of  the  text  —  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quotations,  ancient 
and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations ;  to  topics  connected  Avith  modern 
criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influence  in  literature. 

Campbell-Abbott's  Sophocles  (Clarendon  Press,  Vol.  I.,  text,  $1.10), 
with  the  edition  of  Dindorf-Mekler  (6th  ed.,  Leipsic,  Teubner,  M.  1.50), 
will  be  the  text  used  during  the  first  half-year.  Students  are  advised  to 
procure  also,  if  possible,  Ellendt's  Lexicon  Sophocleum  (2d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1872,  M.  28),  and  Dindorf's  Poetae  Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire 
works — plays  and  fragments  —  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  (Leipsic,  Teubner,  ed.  quinta,  1869,  M.  20),  since  the  other 
dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to.  Constant  use  will  be  made  of 
the  important  annotated  editions — above  all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of 
Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann,  Tournier,  with  others  of  special 
plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative  works,  ancient  and  modern,  general 
and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  members  of  the 
course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  University 
Library. 

Thucydides.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Professor  Goodwin. 

(CI.  Phil.  23;  X.) 
In  this  course  as  careful  a  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
Thucydides  and  the  period  of  history  to  which  his  work  relates.  It  will 
be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  language  of 
Thucydides  with  ease.  The  collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  of 
the  illustrative  philological  and  historical  works  in  the  University  Library 
and  in  the  Classical  Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 
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[The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12  (second 
half-year).     Professor  Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  27  ;  X2.) 

Omitted  in  1893-94. 

This  important  work  of  Aristotle's  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is 
afforded  by  other  ancient  authorities  (including  Aristotle's  newly  discov- 
ered work  on  the  Athenian  Constitution)  and  by  modern  writers.  The 
elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman  (Clarendon  Press,  1887),  including 
text  of  Books  I  and  II  with  notes,  the  edition  of  Jowett  (Clarendon 
Press,  1885),  the  two  editions  of  Susemihl  (one  with  Latin,  the  other  with 
German,  notes),  and  other  works  useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible 
to  the  class  in  the  University  Library  and  in  the  Classical  Library. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Process  of  the 
Athenian  Courts.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Instructor)  Sal.,  at  10  (second  half-year).  Pro- 
fessor Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  24;  VIII1.) 

The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  will  be  studied  in  connection  with 
Aristotle's  newly  discovered  Constitution  of  Athens,  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  modern  works  and  Greek  Antiquities  and  History.  The  Attic 
Legal  Antiquities  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  Meier  and  Schomann's 
Attischer  Process,  with  reference  to  the  Orators  and  the  Grammarians. 
Each  student  must  have  Sandys's  edition  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of 
Athens  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  15s.),  and  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer 
Process,  revised  by  Lipsius  (Berlin,  Calvary,   1883-1887). 

[Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  —  Studies  in  In- 
stitutions and  in  Biography.  —  Lectures  and  conferences, 
with  collateral  reading  and  theses.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Weight.] 

(Greek  12;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1893-94. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  connected  and  vivid  view  of 
Greek  History,  especially  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  ecnturies  B.C.,  chiefly 
as  reflected  in  the  development  of  institutions,  in  some  of  the  more  striking 
scenes  and  episodes  of  history,  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
figures  in  politics,  literature,  and  art.  The  sources,  of  the  history,  literary 
and  monumental,  points  in  chronology  and  topography,  and  other  related 
topics  will  receive  incidental  treatment,  and  the  endeavor  will  constantly 
be  made  not  only  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  class  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  form  independent 
conclusions,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  disputed  questions. 
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The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  occasional  conferences ;  but 
each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  examination 
parts  of  some  of  the  books  named  below  and  of  other  works  of  reference 
in  English,  and  to  submit  one  or  two  theses  on  selected  topics  demanding 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  research.  The  lectures  will  be  introduc- 
tory, designed  in  part  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  subject,  in  part  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  special  study  in  various  directions.  At  the  con- 
ferences matters  of  common  interest  will  be  treated,  and  reports  of  investi- 
gations and  reading  will  be  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed 
informally.  The  selections  for  private  reading  are  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  lectures,  and  the  thesis  work  will  be  planned  with  especial 
reference  to  the  attainments  and  tastes  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  class.  The  books  of  reference  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
class  in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department. 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  at  sight  fluently  and  to  use  French  and  German 
works  of  references  will  be  found  valuable,  but  by  no  means  essential. 

This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years.  It  should  regularly  be 
taken  not  earlier  than  the  Junior  year. 

Abbott,  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek  History,  1884  (Rivingtons,  London, 
2s.  Qd.).  Peter,  Zeittaf eln  zur  griechischen  Geschichte,  6th  edition,  1886 
(Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  M.  4.50 ;  5th  edition,  translated  by 
Chawner,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  Histories  of  Greece  by 
Duncker,  translated  by  Alleyne  (Bentley  &  Son,  London,  15s.),  by  Grote 
(English  edition,  12  vols.,  Little  &  Brown,  Boston,  $14.40;  American 
edition,  12  vols.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $18.00),  by  Curtius  (trans- 
lated by  Ward,  5  vols.,  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $10.00),  and  by  E. 
Abbott  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  $2.50).  Busolt,  Griechische 
Geschichte  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaironeia,  1st  part,  1885,  2d  part,  1888 
(Perthes,  Gotha,  M.  24.)  Holm,  Griechische  Geschichte,  1886  ff.  (Calvary, 
Berlin,  in  four  vols.,  of  which  I.,  II.,  and  III.  have  appeared,  each  M.  2). 
Sehafer,  Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griechischen  Geschichte,  4th  edition, 
1889  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.40).  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions,  1882  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75).  Clinton,  Easti 
Hellenici,  2  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $17.00). 

The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship.  —  Ovid's  Fasti.  Half-course. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30  {first  half-year).  Professor 
Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  32;  V1.) 

The  time  will  be  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations 
by  the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  Attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  national  element  in  Roman  belief  and  ritual,  as  distin- 
guished from  Greek  additions. 
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P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter  (3d  edition,  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  The  following  would  also  be  useful :  L.  Preller, 
Romische  Mythologie,  3d  edition,  by  H.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
1883,  31.  10).  Joachim  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  dritter 
Band,  Sacralwesen,  2d  edition,  revised  by  Wissowa  (Hirzel,  Leipzig, 
1885,   M.  11). 

[The   Private   Life  of    the   Romans    (second   course) .  —  Study   of 
special  topics.     Professor  Greenough.]  (CI.  Phil.  26.) 

Omitted  in  1893-94. 

Tor  students  who  have  taken  Latin  10.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned 
to  the  students  for  investigation.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  German  books  is 
necessary.  Das  Privatleben  der  Romer,  by  Joachim  Marquardt,  will  be 
constantly  consulted.  

The  following  courses  by  Professor  Allen  are  given  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  years  : 

Greek  Grammar  and  Dialects. 

Oscan  and  Umbrian. 

Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer. 

The  Roman  Drama. 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks. 


BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE. 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  classical  student,  certainly  of 
every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects  there 
are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students  will  be 
referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors.  The  most  important 
books  are  starred  (*). 

The  books  recommended  for  the  several  courses  are  given  above 
in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the  courses. 

History  and  Geography.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harp- 
ers, New  York,  $1.25).  W.  F.  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman 
People  (Ginn  $  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Peter-Chawner,  Chronological 
Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $3.00).  *Kiepert's  Atlas 
Antiquus  (Dietr.   Reimer,  Berlin,   M.  4.80;  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn, 
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Boston,  $2.00).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  *Seyffert's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities 
(ed.  by  Nettleship  and  Sandys,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $6.00).  *Gow's  Com- 
panion to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75). 
Eich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities  (Appletons,  New  York, 
$3.00)  is  excellent  for  description  and  illustration  of  material  objects. 
Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co. ,  New 
York,  $2.50)  is  also  recommended.  Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  $3.00),  is  important  for  scenic  antiquities. 

Reber's  History  of  Ancient  Art  (translated  by  Clarke,  Harpers,  $2.50)  : 
Collignon's  Manual  of  Greek  Archaeology  (translated  by  Wright,  Cassell 
&  Co.,  $2.00). 

Mythology.  Either  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited 
by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  60  cts.)  ;  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  (Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.75).  The  last  German  edition  of  Seemann,  and 
Decharme's  Mythologie  de  la  Grece  antique  (Paris,  Gamier,  1879),  are 
preferable. 

Literary  History.  *Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Appleton, 
45  cts.).  A.  S.  Wilkins's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan,  35 
cts.).  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  four  vols.  (Mac- 
millan, $4.50).  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners, 
$2.50). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will 
be  sufficient.  Por  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  *Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar, 
revised  by  Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek  Verbs, 
Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Macmillan,  $2.60). 

Dictionaries.  *  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek-English  Lexicon  (Harpers, 
$10).  *  Lewis  and  Short,  Latin-English  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $6.50). 
Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $4.50). 

Por  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Munich,  Beck'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung),  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repertory.  It  com- 
prises history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeo- 
graphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I.)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II.)  ;  geography,  topography  and  political  history 
(Vol.  III.)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities,  histories  of  literature,  phil- 
osophy, etc.  (Vols.  IV.  and  following). 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


HONORS   AND    OTHER  DISTINCTIONS. 
Second- Year  Honors. 

Second-Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Classical 
Department.  The  award  is  published  in  the  Annual  Rank  Lists  and 
in  the  University  Catalogue. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  —  "Honors"  and  "Highest 
Honors.1'  They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  but 
to  Freshmen  only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with  dis- 
tinction special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  will  be  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes ;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepus, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(6)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater, 
both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 
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The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  knowl- 
edge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  in  a  proper  way, — whether,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  read  with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been 
accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have 
grown  more  full  and  exact;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have 
learned  something  about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least 
have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Eoman  history  and  tradition, 
and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Eoman  life  and 
thought.  The  examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this 
sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his 
course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books 
of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors  are  held  near  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  May.  Candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at  the  Dean's  office  as 
early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the  same  time  which  elective 
courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first  condition  as  described  above. 


Final  Honors. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  < '  Honors  "  and  '  <  Highest  Honors  " 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  on  the  following  terms  :  — 

ISTo  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  college  as  Seniors  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Classical 
Committee,  upon  evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere, 
be  excused  from  examinations  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application  to  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of 
November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of 
six  courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  San- 
skrit for  one  classical  course ;  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular 
examinations  on  these  courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek 
and  Latin  at  sight  and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also. 
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near  the  close  of  the  Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  this 
Division,  to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the 
classical  instructors.     This  thesis  must  be  written  in  Latin.    ■ 

Honorable  Mention. 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  such  students  as  have  attained 
Grade  A  or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in  those  studies  amounting 
to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  is 
published  on  the  Commencement  programme  and  in  the  next  annual 
Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.     The  courses  designated  by  letters  (A,  B,  0,  . 
B,  E,  F)  are  not  counted,  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,  towards  the 
requirement  of  three  courses.     In  Greek,  one  of  the  three  must  be 
Course  6,  8,  or  9. 

DEGREES. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority,  is 
required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  several  degrees  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College  Studies  "  and  to  the  Circular  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  following  information  concerns  especially 
students  who  come  from  other  colleges. 
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The  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A  M. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  may  become  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable 
in  each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  may  register  either  in  the  undergraduate 
department  (Harvard  College)  or  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  same  committee  determines  in  part  the  conditions  on  which  a 
graduate  of  another  college  can  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Such  a  candidate  must  be  registered  in  the  Grad- 
uate School.  •  The  requirement,  in  the  case  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
Harvard  College  is  the  completion,  with  high  credit,  of  four  full 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  of  advanced  study. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  minimum  requirement 
of  residence  is  two  years.  But  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the 
ground  of  faithful  study  for  a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscel- 
laneous studies.  It  stands  for  prolonged  study  and  high  attainment 
in  a  special  branch  of  learning,  manifested  not  only  by  exami- 
nations, but  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the  candidate 
is  admitted  to  examination,  and  must  show  original  treatment  of  a 
suitable  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

Every  student  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consult  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  before  laying  out  his  plan  of  study,  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  the  necessary  advice  and  guidance. 


PRIZES. 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes. 

Two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the  foundation  of 
James  Bowdoin,  of  the  Class  of  1745,  are  offered  each  year  for 
the  best  dissertations  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  or  for 
the  best  translations  into  Greek  or  Latin  of  passages  proposed 
by  the  Faculty,  written  by  graduates  of  any  college  who  are  resident 
at  the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School  or  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College. 
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A  prize  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars 
for  the  best  dissertation,  and  a  prize  of  similar  amount  for  the  best 
translation,  are  offered  to  undergraduates  in  Harvard  College. 

The  Sargent  Prize. 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  Class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  met- 
rical version  of  an  Ode  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  in  Harvard 
College  and  students  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women  may  compete  for  this  prize. 

The  terms  of  competition  for  these  prizes,  the  subjects  proposed  and 
the  selections  for  translation  are  published  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND   FELLOWSHIPS. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
$80  to  $400  are  annually  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  these,  ninety-six  are  usually  awarded  to 
undergraduates  who  have  been  in  College  at  least  one  year,  and 
forty-seven  to  graduate  students.  The  following  are  of  special 
interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Prof essor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  to  be  assigned  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.  The 
beneficiary  must  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Professor  of  Greek  and  the , 
Senior  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University ;  and  he  must  be  either  a  stu- 
dent in  the  highest  class  in  Harvard  College  who  is  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  has 
distingished  himself  there  in  classical  scholarship  and  is  a  student  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  of  the  class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  classics 
or  in  athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 
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The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  —  mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  University. 

Of  the  twenty-two  fellowships  annually  awarded  to  students  in 
the  Graduate  School,  sixteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to 
$750,  are  by  the  terms  of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Clas- 
sical Philology. 

LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  University  Library. 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  over  300,000  volumes,  is 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any  student  who  has  given 
bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep 
them  four  weeks;  and  additional  facilities,  including  direct  access  to 
the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced  students,  particularly  to  those 
engaged  in  special  research.  The  classical  periodicals  are  on  file. 
Any  useful  classical  work,  not  found  in  the  Library,  will  generally 
be  ordered  upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library. 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library 
has  been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal 
and  convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains 
the  necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valu- 
able older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  library  con- 
tains at  present  about  3000  volumes,  and  many  new  books  have 
been  recently  ordered,  including  all  the  books  recommended  by  the 
several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading  in  their 
courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working  library 
where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he  needs  to 
consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.     In  accordance  with  the  same 
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plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  library,  where 
they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms  students 
may  borrow  books  from  the  University  library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  the  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number,  and  to  students  in  Greek  D  or  Latin  D. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus. 
The  department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon,  and  over  2200  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  1000  photo- 
graphs and  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc. 

-HARVARD    STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY." 

Under  this  title  the  Classical  Department  publishes  annually  a 
volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to 
classical  philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of 
the  Department.  The  publication  of  the  <  ■  Studies  "  which  began  in 
1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear  usually 
in  April  or  May. 

THE  HARVARD  CLASSICAL  CLUB. 
In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors  to 
meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  and  those  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  from  such  undergraduates  as  have  done 
advanced  work  in  the  Classics.  The  Club  meets  fortnightly,  alter- 
nately at  the  house  of  an  instructor  and  at  the  rooms  of  a  student. 
The  former  meetings  are  social ;  at  the  latter  short  original  articles 
are  read  by  instructors  or  students,  and  discussed  by  the  Club. 


INDO-IRANIAN  LANGUAGES. 


INSTRUCTOR : 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds   and  inflexions    (Whitney's   Grammar). 

Elementary  composition  and  translation  (Perry's  Primer) . 

Reading  of  easy  prose  and  verse  (Lanman's  Reader) .  Mon.„ 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman.      (Sanskr.  1 ;  V.) 

2.  Sanskrit  (second  course) .— Selections  from   the  Pancatantra, 

Katha-Sarit-Sagara,  and  Maha-Bahrata  (Geiger's  Manual). 
Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30  {first  half  year). 
Professor  Lanman.  (Sanskr.  2  ;  VI1.) 

3.  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.     Mon.r 

Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30  {second  half-year).     Professor  Lanman. 

(Sanskr.  3;  VI2.) 

4.  Pali  (course  for  beginners).  —  El  well's  Jatakas.      Tu.,  Th.,  at 

1-30-  (Pali  4;  XIV.) 

5.  Pali    (advanced   course).  — The   Sacred  Books    of    Buddhism.. 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (Pali  5;  XII.) 

Conference. 

Informal  lectures  on  India,  its  religions,  and  literatures.  Papers  of 
Students.  Cursory  readings  from  the  Maha-Bharata.  Tu., 
from  7.30  to  9 p.m.  {second  half-year).   Professor  Lanman. 

Course  of  Research. 

Special  advanced  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman. 
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The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand  to 
students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions, 
and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  language  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men  who  design 
to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English.  The  ele- 
mentary course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it  will  be 
found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects  (Greek  22), 
Latin  grammar  (CI.  Phil.  22),  comparative  philology  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  the  older  forms  of  Ger- 
man. The  course  in  the  Yedas  and  the  course  in  Pali  offer  an  introduction 
to  the  religions  of  India;  and  a  suitable  collateral  course  is  found  in  the 
lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions  (Philosophy  13). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  para- 
digms of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by  practical 
exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit. 
The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from 
the  Epos  and  from  the  Fables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 
Eor  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first  year 
may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.90)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60)  ;  Lan- 
man's  Reader,  with  text  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar 
and  explanatory  notes  ($2).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year).  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect.  The  chosen  texts 
are  very  simple  in  style  and  contents.  They  consist  chiefly  of  passages 
from  the  Paficatantra  and  Maha-Bharata  (Savitri,  etc.),  and  are  all  con- 
tained in  W.  Geiger's  Elementarbuch  (Munich,  1888,  $1.50). 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Clas- 
sical Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Reader  will 
first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.     Eor  one  who  has  a  good  knowlege  of  Sanskrit, 
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Pali  is  very  easy.  E.  Miiller's  grammar  will  be  used  (London,  Triibner, 
1884,  $2).  Nine  select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read  with  the  little  book 
of  text  and  vocabulary  by  Mr.  Elwell  of  Amherst  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.). 
Various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine, 
and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be  studied 
directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 


Conference. 

The  Instructor  will  hold  informal  meetings  at  his  study  Tuesday 
evenings  during  a  part  of  the  first  half-year,  and  will  discuss  various 
topics  concerning  India  past  and  present;  and  will  conduct  an 
informal  exercise  in  cursory  reading  of  the  literature  at  the  same 
place  Tuesday  evenings  during  the  second  half-year.  For  the  year 
1893  the  Maha-Bharata  has  been  chosen.  A  considerable  number 
of  copies  are  available  in  Cambridge. 


Books  and  Manuscripts. 

The  University  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  litera- 
ture and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the 
leading  Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  —  a  complete  set) ,  many  other  important  serials  in  this 
department  (e.  g.  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala),  and  an  abundance  of  lexi- 
cons and  translations.  The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed 
texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by  purchases  of  the  Instructor 
in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the  Uni- 
versity nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts*.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Fitzedward  Hall,  an  alumnus  of 
the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts,  including 
some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library,  so  that  the 
University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  —  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of  these  furnish 
material  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and  defective  text- 
editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of  already 
well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 
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The  Library  of  the  University  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room 
LWandThatof  the  Instrnetor,  so  that  eompetent  students  wul 
SXTer  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  winch 
S comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  fa.th- 

^eVo^a^rAtrnOriental  Society  is  a  suitable  medium 
for  loin*  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of  pubhea- 

LP   in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Onen ta    Sen 
recently  inaugurated,  which  makes  possible  the  issue  of  texts  and 

relations  «d  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiques  of  lndia. 
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Abbreviations  . 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are  des- 
ignated by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  can  be 
taken  together.  Courses  enclosed  in  square  brackets  will  not  be  given  in 
1893-94.  

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  Classical  Library.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =the  German 
Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 


Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  otherwise 
such  books  will  seldom  be  found  in  this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 


ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Classical  Department  and  the  Department  of  Indo-Iranian 
Languages  constitute  the  ' '  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  "  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION. 
Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  5  Follen  Street. 


CHAIRMAN   OF    THE    CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
Professor  Clement  L.  Smith.  64  Sparks  Street. 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    INDO-IRANIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Laxman,  9  Farrar  Street. 

SECRETARY   OF   THE    DIVISION   AND    OF    THE    CLASSICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Assistant  Professor  Morris  II.  Morgan,  Hubbard  Park. 

LIBRARIAN    OF     THE    CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
Assistant  Professor  ALBERT  A.   Howard,   8   Milliard  Street. 


CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

George  Martin  Lane,  Ph.D..  Pope  Professor  of  Latin,  Emeritus. 

William  Watson   Goodwin,  LL.D.,   D.C.L.,  Eliot  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature. 

James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin: 
X -^^Frederic  Deforest  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology . 
'loc^A.*   Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  LL.D,  Professor  of  Latin. 

John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

Herman  Wadsworth  Haley,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Latin. 

William  Nickerson  Bates,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

,  Instructor  in  Latin. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classed 
as  "Undergraduate"  and  "Graduate"  Studies.  In  the  former  class 
are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies  syste- 
matically to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however,  in 
the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken  by 
Seniors  or  Juniors.  Of  these  the  following  are  open,  without  spe- 
cial permission,  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates  :  — 

[History  of  Greek  Literature.     Professor  Allen.] 
[History  of  Latin  Poetry.     Professor  Smith.] 
History  of  Latin  Prose  Literature.     Professor  Smith. 
[Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).     Professor 
Wright.] 

Aristophanes.  Professor  White. 
[Sophocles.  Professor  WRIGHT.] 
[Aeschylus.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

Undergraduates  may  be  admitted  to  other  graduate  courses  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES. 
GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  A 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B,  C,  or  D  by  B, 
in  the  Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later 
courses.  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  6,  8,  9,  16,  or  4;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  8,  9,  16,  or  4.  The  composition  courses  F,  E,  3,  7  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1,2,  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6  and  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  and  Courses  7  (if  not 
taken  earlier),  8,  9,  16,  4    in  the  Senior- year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  Courses 
2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  }^ear ;  Course  1  could  be  added  with  ad- 
vantage. It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and 
from  one  of  the  dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors,  while  passages  from  Thucy- 
dides or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists,  and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle 
(or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 
Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek 
Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses,  one  of  which 
should  be  Course  8.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors 
see  pages  35-37. 

A.  Herodotus  (selections). — Homer  (selections  from  Books  I-XII 
of  the  Iliad).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Mr. 
Parker  and  Dr.  Bates.  (VTL) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  examination  for  admission.    It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  year's  work  will  begin  with  Herodotus  (the  extracts  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Reader) .  Small  amounts  will  be  read  at  first,  and  much  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  grammar,  to  Greek  history,  and  to  instruction 
in  reading  the  easier  parts  of  Herodotus  at  sight.  The  Iliad  will  be  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will 
receive  due  notice,  the  main  end  in  view  will  be  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Homeric  dialect,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give  the  power  of 
translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 


Goodwin's  Greek  Keader  (Ginn  &  Co..  Boston,  $1.50).  Stein's  Sum- 
mary of  the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  10  cents).  Seymour's 
First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.75). 

B.  Homer    (Odyssey,    selections) .  — Lysias    (selections).  —  Plato 

(Apology  and  Crito) .  —  Euripides  (Medea) .  —  Reading  at 
sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan 
and  Dr.  Bates.  (TV.) 

C.  Plomer    (Odyssey,    selections).  —  Lysias    (selections). — Plato 

(Apology  and  Euthyphro) .  —  Euripides  (Iphigenia  among 
the  Taurians). — Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11. 
Asst.  Professor  Morgan  and  Dr.  Bates. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  parallel  courses  and  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the 
same  student. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A  in  their 
Freshman  year.  Tbey  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  either  of 
them  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

D.  Homer   (Odyssey,    selections).  —  Lysias    (selections).  —  Plato 

(Apology,  Crito,  and  Euthyphro).  —  Euripides  (Medea). — 
Reading  at  sight.  Two  sections:  [.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12  ; 
II.,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

(IV.  or  IX.) 
Courses  B,  (7,  and  D  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents, 
though  with  some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required 
in  the  Freshman  year,  [n  each  the  study  of  Homer  is  continued,  a  begin- 
ning is  made  of  the  study  of  Athenian  oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  works  of  Plato  through  the  Apology  and  one 
or  more  of  the  shorter  dialogues,  in  which  the  character  of  the  historic 
Socrates  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  Attention  will  be  given  in  all  the 
courses  to  reading  at  sight,  and  to  the  more  important  points  in  Greek 
syntax. 

The  members  of  Course  D  will  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
from  the  Freshmen  who  have  elected  Courses  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the 
entrance  examination  in  Advanced  Greek;  the  list  will  be  subsequently 
revised,  and  students  may  he  transferred  from  B  or  from  Cto  D,  or  vice 
versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency  afforded  by  their 
college  work.  Course  1)  is  not  to  he  included  by  the  student  in  his  choice 
of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  />  a  larger  amount  of  reading  will  be  attempted  and  more 
attention  will  he  given  to  matters  of   language,  style,  history,  and  antiqui- 


ties,  than  in  B  or  C.  It  is  expected  that  Freshmen  who  intend  to  become 
candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  will  regularly  be  members  of  this 
course.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors. 

Cauer's  text  of  Homer's  Odyssey  (G.  Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  2.10). 
Shuckburgh's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.60).  Plato's 
Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  paper  cover, 
$1.10 ;  cloth,  $1 .40) .  Plato's  Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  —.45).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Flagg's  edition  of  the  Iphigenia  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  paper,  $1.10  ;  cloth,  $1.40).  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters 
62-68  (reserved  for  reference  in  the  Library). 

Lectures.  —  Lectures  are  provided  for  students  in  Courses  J5,  C, 
and  D,  on  various  topics  connected  with  their  studies,  including 
the  following : 

Homer.     Dr.  Bates. 

Lysias  and  his  Times.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

Socrates  and  Plato.     Professor  Goodwin. 

Greek  Theatre  and  Dramatic  Performances.     Professor  White. 

i.    Demosthenes  (Phillippics).  —  Plato  (Protagoras).  —  Euripides 

(Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians) .  —  Aristophanes  (Knights) . 

—  Plutarch  (selections). —Reading  at  sight.     Mon.,  Wed., 

Fri.,  at  11.     Mr.  Parker.  (iil) 

Course  1  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taking  during  either 

half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  the  choice  of  authors  to  be  read  in  this  course  and  in  determining  the 
manner  of  instruction  to  be  given,  regard  has  been  had  to  students  who 
may  not  be  able  to  read  Greek  under  instruction  beyond  the  Sophomore 
year.  Others,  however,  may  pursue  the  course  with  advantage.  It  con- 
tinues the  study,  begun  in  the  Freshman  year,  of  oratory  and  the  drama, 
and  introduces  the  student  to  a  new  field  of  Platonic  thought  and  to 
Plutarch's  Lives  (selected).  The  class  will  be  expected  to  prepare  care- 
fully in  advance  the  lesson  assigned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek 
aloud  with  understanding,  and  to  translate  it  into  idiomatic  English.  The 
instructor  will  satisfy  himself  by  occasional  tests  that  the  lessons  are 
faithfully  and  regularly  prepared.  In  lectures,  passages  of  especial 
textual  or  grammatical  difficulty  will  be  explained,  and  such  treatment  of 
the  metres  of  the  plays  will  be  given  as  will  enable  the  student  to  read 
aloud  intelligently.  But,  above  all,  the  various  works  will  be  considered 
as  pieces  of  literature,  and  the   connection  of  thought,  with  historical 


and  mythological  references  and  antiquities,  will  receive  particular  atten- 
tion. Brief  accounts  of  the  writers  and  of  their  place  in  literature  will  be 
supplemented  by  courses  of  reading  marked  out  for  the  class  in  various 
histories  of  literature.  There  will  be  practice  in  translation  at  sight  to 
develop  the  student's  power  of  reading  independently  of  commentators. 

Teubner  text  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  ed.  Sintenis,  Vol.  IV  (if.  1.68). 
Tarbell's  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Towle's 
Protagoras  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  paper,  95  cts. ;  cloth.  $1.25) .  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  Flagg's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  paper, 
$1.10;  cloth,  $1.40).  Aristophanes,  Knight's,  Merry's  edition  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York,  75  cts.).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation 
as  Sight,  Part  IV  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 

2.  Aristophanes  (Birds). — Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound).  —  Thucy- 
dides(Book  I). — Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus). — Collateral 
reading  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes. — Reading  at  sight. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  White.  (VIII.) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war — as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian.  The  instruc- 
tion in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  instruction  the  Instructor  has  paid  regard  also  to 
the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  partly  by  the  method  of  recitation,  partly  by 
lectures.  The  class  will  be  expected  so  to  prepare  in  advance  the  lessons 
assigned  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate 
it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret  it.  The  average  rate  of 
progress  will  be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson.  The  test  of  the 
students'  preparation  of  the  play  to  be  read  collaterally  will  be  simply 
translation.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucydides's  use  of 
language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  him  into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  'setting  of  the  plays.'  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as 
compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient 
art. 
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There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
both  written  and  oral,  in  order  to  develop  the  students'  power  of  reading 
independently  of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Wecklein's  Prometheus  translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  paper,  95  cts. ; 
cloth,  $1.25).  White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.12).  Fel- 
ton's  Birds  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10).  Morris's  Thucydides  I 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.10).  Greens  Plutus  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  90  cts.). 
White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  80  cts.). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  32,  33, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

V-hf.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Oration  on  the 
Embassy).  —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  10  {first  half-year).     Professor  Goodwin.  (VIII.) 

62  hf.  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes)  .—Sophocles  (Antigone) .— 

Aristophanes  (Frogs).      Tu.,  Th.,   Sat.,  at  10  {second  half- 

-  year).     Professor  Allen.  (VIII.) 

In  these  half-courses  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre 
upon  Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian 
history  of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  syste- 
matically studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  oration  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon  and  of  that  of 
Demosthenes  De  Falsa  Legatione  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the 
great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes's  Oration  on  the 
Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346)  and 
the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  orators  are  taken  up ;  and  Chapters 
89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The  corre- 
sponding chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII,  Ch.  3  and  4) 
may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  will  be  read. 
These  plays  will  be  studied  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and 
the  history  of  literature. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
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historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  will  be  duly  provided  for. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Xipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1887,  M.  1.50),  Westermann's  (Weidmann.  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  Blass's 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.10),  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
$1.50),  or  Holmes's  edition  with  notes  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demos- 
thenes de  Falsa  Legatione,  Shilleto's  edition  with  English  notes  (Deighton, 
Bell  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.),  or  Heslop's  (Rivington's,  65.).  Blass-Dindorf's 
complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  M.  4.50).  Aeschines  against 
Ctesiphon,  Eichardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuckburgh's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.10); 
Franke's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  M.  — .90).  Elagg's 
Septem  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00),  Verrall's  Seven 
against  Thebes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.75;  school  edition, 
60  cts.),  or  Ritschl's  Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3).  Wecklein's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Berlin, 
Calvary).  D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25), 
Humphreys's  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $1.25)  or  Jebb's  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  $3.25).  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  Kock's  edition,  with 
German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.50),  Merry's,  with  English  notes  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  75  cts.),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  4s.  Qd.). 

8.  Plato  (Republic).—  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV.  and  X.). 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (VII.) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors 
in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference.  In 
the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Republic, 
the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained  in  lectures. 
The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special 
attention.  Zeller's  larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  Transla- 
tion, Vols.  I.  and  II.)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before 
beginning  the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  he  expected  at  the  exami- 
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Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President  Warren  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.50.  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  2  vols.,  32s.)  ;  Ramsauer's, 
with  Latin  notes  (Teubner),  or  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2). 
Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  3  vols.),  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray, 
London),  and  Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  32s.)  are 
useful  for  reference.  The  more  expensive  books  may  be  consulted  at  the 
University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Tic,  Th., 
and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
White.  (X-) 

Course  10  will  be  given  alternately  with  Latin  10.  It  is  introductory  to  CI. 
Phil.  37  and  is  recommended  to  Graduates  who  intend  to  take  that  course  in 
1895-96,  but  who  have  never  made  a  systematic  study  of  Greek  private  life. 
This  course  is  intended  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  instructor  will  ex- 
plain in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient  Athen- 
ians lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they 
were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal 
ornaments ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites, 
entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and 
imports;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them;  their  country  life; 
their  means  of  conveyance  ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and 
rigged;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.,  etc.  The  lectures 
will  be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of 
works  of  ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  over  a  thousand  slides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  ;  Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the 
stereopticon  and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be 
required  to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
Instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English  ; 
but  the  Instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
Erench  and  German  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department.  Each  member  of  the 
course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short  theses,  involving  elementary 
investigation. 
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Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  preferably 
the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Bonier 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  13).  Becker's  Charicles  (Longmans,  London, 
7s.  6d.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  as  revised  by  H.  G611  (3  bde., 
Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  18). 

Greek  Composition. 

F.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  Half-course. 
Wed.,  and  {second  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.   Dr.  Bates.  (V.) 

Course  F  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or 
in  Advanced)  Greek,  but  not  in  Greek  Composition,  at  the  examinations 
for  admission.  Woodruff's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition  will  be 
used  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00). 

Course  F  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

E.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses.  Half-course.  Wed  ,  and  {during  the  first  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Dr.  Batks.  (XIII.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors  : 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  Freshman  year. 

Course  E  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those 
who  take  Courses  B,  C,  or  D.  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  not 
offered  Greek  Composition  at  entrance  to  College.  The  Friday  exercises 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  from 
the  point  of  view  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  intending  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  Composition 
during  the  Freshman  year. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.50).     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00). 

3.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course).  — Translation  and 
original  composition.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  2.30.  Asst. 
Professor  Morgan. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics.  The  Final  Examination  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  he  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from  Greek  into 
English,  as  also  in.  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 
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Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato  and  other  writers  will  be  made 
the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50,  and  Lectures  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  (London,  Kiv- 
ingtons,  1887).  Sargent's  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1889,  75  cts.). 

7.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course). — Written  composi- 
tion in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Tu., 
at  1.30.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  (XIV.) 

Course  7  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3.  It 
may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each 
year.  It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  counting 
as  a  half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Pinal  Honors.  The  Pinal 
Examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composi- 
tion for  Pinal  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  minute  study  of  passages 
selected  from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year) 
as  models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard 
English  writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions 
previously  made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and 
into  Greek ;  original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with 
conversational  exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 


LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 
1 .  In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  are  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate,  — though  translation  will  not  be  neglected,  — as  to  recog- 
nize the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to 
discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the 
exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, — re- 
sults that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice.     In  this 
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training,  translation  is  used  more  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object  is  rather  to 
emancipate  him.  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought, 
on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin 
methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to 
his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  are  such  as 
deal  with  a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumber- 
ing the  student's  progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar 
allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by 
practice  in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  train- 
ing, may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's 
readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he 
may  proceed  with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin 
classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary-  worth,  and  studying  style 
and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view 
to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen 
his  command  of  the  language. 

(6)  He  may  select  some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject 
may  be  of  a  general  character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman 
religion,  or  the  history  of  Latin  literature  ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited, 
such  as  a  particular  department  of  literature  or  of  philosophy ;  or  it 
may  be  a  still  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular 
topic,  for  example  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin 
grammar,  or  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary 
or  from  a  philological  point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an 
investigation  must  in  (he  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work 
is  highly  useful  to  the  si udent  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must 
study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  to  some 
extent  in  the  more  advanced  courses  of  the  undergraduate  list;  but 
fchey  are  made  subordinate.  It  is  best  for  the  student,  whether  he 
intends  to  make  the  ('lassies  a-  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and 
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thorough  a  knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature ;  if  he  looks  for- 
ward to  a  graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the 
best  foundation  for  his  work.  Still  he  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior 
or  Senior  year  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some 
topic  which  requires  independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  com- 
parison of  evidence  from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a 
thesis  on  such  work  is  demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 

A.  Cicero  (selected  orations). — Virgil. — Practice  in  reading  at 

sight.     Mon.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  at  11.     Mr. — — .  (III.) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not 
in  Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examinations  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  courses  in  Latin. 
A  large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  practice  in  reading 
at  sight,  with  which  the  student  would  do  well  to  unite  practice  in  writing 
Latin  (Course  F).  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  quali- 
fied to  take  Course  B  or  C,  or  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  Course  D;  and  a 
student  who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  in  Course  A  may  be 
admitted  to  Course  2. 

Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

B.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). — Li vy  (Books  XXI  and  XXII). — Ter- 

ence (Adelphoe  and  Andria).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  9.  Asst.  Professor  Howard,  Dr.  Hayley,  and  Mr. 
Mr. .  (VII.) 

C.  Cicero   (De   Amicitia) .  —  Livy  (Books   I   and   II) .  —  Terence 

(Phormio  and  Andria). — Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11.  Asst.  Professor  Howard,  Dr.  Hayley,  and 
.  (HI.) 

D.  Cicero   (De   Amicitia) .— Livy   (Books  I  and  II).  —  Terence 

(Phormio). — Plautus  (Captivi).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Two 
sections:  I.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9 ;  II.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Asst,  Professor  Howard  and  Dr.  Hayley.  (Ill  or  VII.) 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Ereshmen  who  have  passed  in  Advanced 
Latin  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A. 
They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors  are  read,  and  similar 
methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  set  forth  above.  At- 
tention is  constantly  given  to  reading  aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronunciation, 
phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  thought  intelligible. 
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Course  D  is  designed  for  freshmen  who  have  already  acquired  the 
training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B  and  C  to 
impart.  These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the  admission 
examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight ;  but  the  list  will  be  sub- 
sequently revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or  C  to  D,  or 
vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency  afforded  by 
their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the  student  in  his 
choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D,  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject  matter,  than  in 
Courses  B  and  C 

Courses  B,  C,  and  D  are  not  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  any  one  of 
them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Text-books:  —  Cicero,  De  Amicitia :  Baiter's  text-edition  (Tauchnitz, 
M.  — .45).  Livy,  I,  II :  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.25).  Livy,  XXI,  XXII :  Greenough  &  Peck's  edition  (College  Series, 
$1.25)  or  Lord's  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  $1.50) .  Terence  :  Dziatzko's 
text-edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20;  for  single  plays  :  Andria  and  Adelphoe, 
with  German  notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann,  M.  1.80,  1.50)  ;  Phormio,  text 
and  stage  directions,  by  Nicolson  (Ginn  &  Co.,  25  cts.).  Plautus,  Cap- 
tives :  Hallidie's  edition  (Macmillan,  90  cts.). 

Lectures.  —  Lectures  are  provided  for  students  in  Courses  B,  C, 
and  D  on  various  topics  connected  with  their  studies,  including  the 
following : 

Plautus  and  Terence.     Dr.  Hayley. 

The  Roman  Theatre.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

The  Metrical  and  Musical  Element  in  Roman  Comedy.  Dr. 
Howard. 


Students  who  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  Course  B,  C,  or  D,  are 
qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is  intended  for  those  who  pass  in 
B,  Cf  or  Z>,  or  who  have  attained  distinguished  credit  in  Course  A. 

1.  Tacitus    (selections    from    the    Annals). — Horace    (Odes    and 

Epodes).  —  Reading   at   sight.      Mon.,    Wed.,   Fri.,   at  10. 
Professor  Smith.  (II-) 

2.  Tacitus  (selections  from   the   Histories). — Horace  (Odes  and 

Epodes).—  Reading  at  sight.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  12.     Mr. 
Parker. 
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Courses  1  and  2  have  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is 
concerned,  with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry 
their  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  Either  course  will 
introduce  them  to  two  of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will  _ 
extend  the  range  of  their  reading  to  a  new  period  of  Latin  literature  — 
the  so-called  Silver  Age  — and  to  a  department — lyric  poetry  —  on  which 
they  have  not  before  entered.  Either,  however,  will  serve  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  department.  Students  who  pro- 
pose to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  advised  to  take  Course  1, 
the  instruction  in  which  will  keep  their  needs  more  particularly  in  view. 

Neither  Course  1  nor  Course  2  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  already 
taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken  any  of  the  following  courses,  nor  can 
they  be  taken  together.  Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor, 
be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Tacitus:  for  the  Annals,  Allen's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50)  ;  for  the 
Histories,  Halm's  (fourth)  text- edition,  Vol.  II  (Teubner,  M.  1.20). 
Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes :   Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

6.  Horace  (selected  Satires  and  Epistles) .— Pliny  (selected  Let- 
ters) .  —  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Howard.  (II.) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or  2 
and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

Attention  will  be  directed  largely  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  works 
read,  and  to  such  study  of  history,  philosophy,  and  antiquities  as  is  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  text. 

Horace  :  Greenough's  edition  ef  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.25)  or  Kiessling's  Satires  and  Epistles  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1886-89, 
M.  5.25).  Pliny:  Keil's  smaller  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20). 
Juvenal:  Jahn's  text,  revised  by  Bucheler,  (in  his  third  edition  of 
Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia;  Weidmann,  Berlin,  1893,  M.  3)  or 
Weidner's  edition  (Teubner,  M.  3.75). 

13.  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  9  {second  half-year).     Professor  Smith.  (I.) 

Course  13  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have 
passed  in  Course  1.  About  half  the  time  of  the  course  is  given  to  Catullus, 
and  in  the  remainder  typical  selections  are  read  from  the  elegiac  verse  of 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  The  authors  are  studied  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view. 

The  books  used  will  be  Merrill's  edition  of  Catullus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25) 
and  Schulze's  Romische  Elegiker  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  M.  2.40). 
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81.  Plautus.     Half-course.     Mon,,    Wed.,    Fri.,    at  11   {first  half- 

year).     Professor  Smith.  (HI-) 

82.  Lucretius. — Cicero.     Half-course.     Mon.,    Wed.,   Fri.,   at   11 

{second  half-year).     Professor  Greenough.  (HI-) 

Courses  8 l  and  82  are  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 
The  Teubner  text  of  Plautus,  the  Tauchnitz  text  of  Cicero,  and  Munro's 
text  of  Lucretius  (Harpers)  are  recommended. 

[io.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by  works 
of  art.  — Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal., 
at  12.     Professor  Greenough.]  (X.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95. 

Course  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10. 

This  course,  of  the  same  grade  and  conducted  in  the  same  general  way 
as  Greek  10,  is  intended  to  give,  by  lectures  and  the  stereopticon,  as  com- 
plete a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The  equipment 
for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical  antiquities, 
which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  library  of  the  department  or  in 
the  University  Library,  and  about  a  thousand  stereopticon  slides.  In 
addition  to  the  examinations  each  pupil  will  be  required  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  somewhat  more  minute  way  than 
the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures.  The  course  will  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  Classical  Philology  26. 

Latin  Composition. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  four  courses  in . 
Composition  are  provided.  Of  these  Course  F  is  intended  to  be 
taken  with  Course  A  ;  Course  E  with  Course  B,  C,  or  D ;  Course  3 
with  Course  1  or  2.  By  taking  Course  7  the  student  may  con- 
tinue his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years. 

F.  Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Collar's  Practical 
Latin  Composition.  Half-course.  Mon.,  and  {during  the 
first  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Hayley.  (V.) 

Course  F  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or  in 
Advanced)  Latin,  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  Exercises  not  in  the  text-book  are  sometimes  set  for  practice, 
and  always  for  examinations.  The  training  is  chiefly,  in  grammatical 
writing.     This  course  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 
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E.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mon.,  and  (during  the  second  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Mr. .  (XIII.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  passed  the  exami- 
nation in  Latin  Composition  for  admission,  or  in  Course  F.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Latin  idiom. 

3.  Latin  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Extended  study  of  idiom. 
—  Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30,  and 
consultation  hours  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor.  Mr. 
Parker.  (XI.) 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second- Year  Honors  in 
Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the 
translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared  especially  for  this 
course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises. 
The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  he  is 
expected  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  consultation  hours  appointed  by  the 
Instructor.  The  Final  examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

7.  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selections 
from  classical  prose  as  models.  —  Translation  into  Latin 
prose. — Original  Essays  in  Lat'.n.  Half-cours  .  Th,,  at 
1.30.     Professor  Greenougi  1.  (XIV.) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who 
otherwise  satisfy  the  Instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression.  The  work  will  consist  partly 
of  writing  in  Latin  original  compositions  and  prose  translations  from 
English  or  from  Greek;  partly  of  analytical  study  of  selections  from 
classical  prose  as  models  for  writing. 

Additional  advanced  instruction  in  Latin  writing  will  be  given  by  the 
Instructor  to  students  who  desire  it. 
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GRADUATE    STUDIES. 

Note.  — The  Instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary, open  as  a  rule  only  to  students  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to 
all  graduate  students  and  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates. 

The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 
Directors  for  1894-95  :    Professors  Goodwin  and  Allen. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological 
criticism  and  research.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  week, 
each  session  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  ordinarily  devoted  to 
the  text-criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
Public  meetings,  at  which  the  members  present  for  discussion 
theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology,  take  the  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the  conduct  of  these 
meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other  Classical  in- 
structors. The  public  meetings  are  open  to  all  instructors  and 
students  in  the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1894-95  are  Aeschylus  (Eumenides)  and 
Ennius,  and  the  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
from  2.30  to  4  o'clock. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  should  be  made  to  the 
Directors  in  writing  before  June  20;  and  present  members  who  desire 
to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect  by  the 

same  date. 

Text-books:  Aeschyli  Fabulae  :  edidit  N.  Wecklein  (Berlin,  Calvary, 
1885,  two  vol.,  M.  15);  Enni  et  Naevi  Reliquiae;  emend.  Lucianus 
Mueller.  (St.  Petersburg,  Kicker,  1885,  M.  8). 

Introductory  Course   in    the  Text-Criticism    and    Interpretation    of 

Classical   Authors:    for   1894-95,    Andocides.      Half-course. 

Th.,   7. 30-8. 30  p.m.  during  the  first  half-year,  and  7.30- 

9  30  PM    during    the    second    half-year.      Asst.    Professor 

MORGAN.  (CI-  Phil.  25.) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Seminary  of  Classcial 

Philology.     Its  objects  are  to  show  students  how  to  collect  and  to  use  the 

apparatus  criticus  of  an  author,  to  teach  them  methods  of  research  and  to 

lead  them  to  form  original  judgments  on  questions  of  text-criticism  and 
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interpretation.  Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, consult  the  instructor,  in  advance;  and  they  are  advised  to  read 
the  whole  of  Andocides  during  the  summer,  although  this  is  not  required. 

Text-books  :  Andocidis  Orationes ;  edidit  Fr.  Blass  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1880,  M.  1.20)  ;  edidit  I.  H.  Lipsius  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  1888,  M.  1.20). 
Both  editions  will  be  used. 

[Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professors  Greenough  and  Lanman.]       (CI.  Phil.  20  ;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95. 

This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  etymology,  but  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  comparative  (historical) 
grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to  Sanskrit 
and  to  the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are  studied 
in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections,  and  the  growth 
of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
elements  of  Sanskrit. 

The  treatises  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Iwan  Miiller's  Handbuch 
der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Vol.  II.)  will  be  used. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  with  study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions. 
Mon.  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  34  ;  II.) 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  sounds,  and  inflexions  will  accompany 
the  work  of  the  course,  but  a  large  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscriptions  and  to  brief  investigations 
in  connection  with  them.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  each  student 
will  undertake  a  detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of 
dialects. 

Necessary  are  the  following  two  books  :  P.  Cauer,  Delectus  inscrip- 
tionum  Graecarum  propter  dialectum  memorabilium,  2d  edition  (Leipsic, 
Hirzel,  1883,  M.  7.),  and  H.  Roehl ;  Imagines  Inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum  in  usum  scholarum  (Berlin,  Reimer,  1886,  M.  4) .  Desir- 
able would  be  G.  Meyer's  Griechische  Grammatik,  2d  edit.  (Leipsic,  1886). 

[Introduction    to  Greek  Epigraphy  and   Palaeography,  —  Inscrip- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  Archaeology  and  History.  — 
Facsimiles  of  Representative  Manuscripts. — Practical  Exer- 
cises.    Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Wright.] 
Omitted  in  1894-95.  (CI.  Phil.  21  ;   XIV.) 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide,  first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
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bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects,  and,  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important  of 
the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ;  im- 
portant examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exercises 
will  be  held  at  which  inedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions  Avill  be 
treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  lectures 
will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek  palaeography, 
and  facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  the  class. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  and  of  manuscripts 
will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in  general, 
but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European  libraries  and  other 
collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Larfield,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I) .  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy 
(Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  part,  1887,  $4.50).  Roehl, 
Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1883, 
M.  4).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878,  M.  6). 
Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  16). 
Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  1893,  $2.00).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  Muller's 
Handbuch,  Vol.  I).  Gardthausen,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (Leipzig, 
1879).  Wattenbach  and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempla  codicum  Graecorum 
litteris  minusculis  scriptorum  (Koster,  Heidelberg,  1878,  ff.  M.  GO). 

These  and  other  inportant  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem-' 
bers  of  the  course,  either  at  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflexions).  Half-course.  Professor 
Allen.]  (CI.  Phil.  22.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95. 

Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).  Half-course.  JMou.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12  {second  half-year). 
Professor  Greenough.  (CI.  Phil.  282;  IV). 

This  course  deals  (in  lectures)  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods,  and  tenses.  Questions  are 
occasionally  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 
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[History  of  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents1 private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Allen.]  (Greek  11 ;  II.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Greek  literature,  such  as  will  be  useful  for  future  study  and  investigation, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  of  different  periods.  About  two-thirds  of  the  lectures  will 
be  given  to  the  earlier  national  literature,  the  remainder  to  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  subsequent  epochs. 

The  instruction  will  be  wholly  by  lectures,  but  students  who  take  the 
course  must  be  prepared  to  do  privately  about  six  hours  a  week  of  reading 
in  Greek  authors,  and  the  examinations  will,  in  a  general  way,  cover  this 
reading.  The  authors  and  works  to  be  read  will  be  indicated  by  the 
instructor,  but  the  selection  may  vary  with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual  students.  Any  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  under- 
taking the  collateral  reading  may  take  the  course  as  an  extra. 

No  text-books  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  possess  themselves  of  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Literaiur 
(Volume  VII  of  Iwan  Miiller's  Handbuch  der  Klass.  Altertumswissen- 
schaft,  2d  edition,  Beck,  Munich,  1890,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following 
manuals  would  also  be  found  useful :  Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  continued  by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London, 
21s.).  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  2d  edition,  4  vols. 
(Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  1889,  $1.50).  Bergk,  Griechische  Literaturgeschichte, 
4  vols.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1872-87,  M.  30).  A.  and  M.  Croiset,  Histoire 
de  la  litterature  grecque,  3  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  1890,  30  fr.).  Susemih], 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Literatur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit,  2  vols. 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  1892,  M.  30). 

[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry) .  —  Lectures,  with  reading  of 

characteristic  selections,  and  direction  of  the  students'  private 

reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.] 

(Latin  11;  IX.) 
Omitted  in  1894-95.  J 

History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose).  — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the 

students1  private  reading.    Tu. ,  Th.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the 

instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.    Professor  Smith.       (Latin  12  ;  IX.) 

Courses  11  and  12  are  given  in  alternate  years.     Either  course  may  be 

advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed  with  high  credit 

in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced  full  course. 
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These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality 
of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in 
part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
various  forms  of  prose  or  verse ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review 
is  studied  as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given 
chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on 
the  topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works. 
Additional  selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended 
and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are  also 
read  in  class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification  of 
the  several  poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Classical  Library;  but 
students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in  class,  Merry's  Selected  Frag- 
ments of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Tress,  $1.75)  or  Baehrens'  Fragmenta 
Poetarum  Romanoruni  (Teuhner,  M.  4.20)  ;  and  Thackeray's  Anthologia 
Latina  (6th  ed.,  London,  Bell,  $1.10). 

[Pindar.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  al  10  (first  half-year). 
Professor  Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  331;  VIII.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95. 

In  this  course  all  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  . 
read,  with  as  large  a  selection  of  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Odes  as  time 
permits.  Each  student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  Odes  (Harpers,  $1.50);  and  the  collection  of  editions  of 
Pindar  and  illustrative  works  in  the  University  and  the  Classical  Libraries 
will  be  open  to  the  class. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Reading  of  the  plays  and  scenic 
antiquities  (first  half-year) .  Special  studies  in  Aristophanes 
(second  half-year).  Fri.,  2. 30-4. SO,  and  a  third  hour  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  White. 

(Greek  4;  V,  VI.) 

Course  4  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  half-course  in  either  half-year ;  but  students  who  wish 
to  take  it  only  in  the  second  half-year  must  first  consult  the  instructor. 
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Scenic  antiquities  will  be  treated  during  the  first  half-year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reading  and  translation  of  the  plays.  During  the  second 
half-year  a  thorough  topical  study  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  be 
attempted. 

Erequent  reports  will  be  made  by  the  students  on  the  results  of  this 
study,  and  these  reports  will  be  orally  discussed  and  criticized  by  the  stu- 
dents and  the  instructor.  Each  student  who  takes  the  course  for  the  whole 
year  will  investigate  a  special  subject  of  importance,  to  be  chosen  early 
in  the  year,  and  will  present  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  the  form 
of  a  thesis.  He  will  be  required  to  defend  this  thesis  at  the  final 
examination. 

The  exhaustive  investigation  of  references  to  private  life  in  Aristophanes, 
which  has  heretofore  been  undertaken  in  this  course  to  the  necessary  ex- 
clusion of  other  topics,  has  been  transferred  to  Classical  Philology  37,  to 
the  announcement  of  which  the  attention  of  graduates  is  directed. 

Meineke's  Text  (B.  Tauchnitz,  2  vols. ,  8°.,  Leipzig,  1860).  Rutherford's 
edition  of  the  Scholia  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  N".  Y.,  1894).  Blaydes's  edition 
of  the  Plays  and  Eragments,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes  and  the 
Scholia  (Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  1880-). 

[Aeschylus.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(Greek  9;  VIII.) 
Omitted  in  1894-95. 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1885,  M.  15),  in  two  volumes,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collections  of  editions  of 
Aeschylus  and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  University  Library,  with  those 
in  the  Classical  Library,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Sophocles.  Part  I:  Reading  of  the  Plays  and  Eragments  {first 
half-year).  Part  II :  Miscellaneous  topical  studies,  —  theses, 
reports,  discussions  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
{at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9.  Professor 
Wright.]  (Greek  16;  I.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95. 

Course  16  may  be  taken  as  a  half-course  in  either  half-year;  but  stu- 
dents wishing  to  take  it  only  in  the  second  half-year  must  first  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  is  designed  for  advanced  undergraduates 
and  for  graduates,  and  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Classical 
Seminary  for  students  not  already  members  of  the  Seminary.  It  will  not 
be  given  in  two  successive  years . 
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In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of 
Sophocles  will  be  attempted.  In  the  first  half-year  the  seven  plays  and 
the  fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena 
of  the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  con- 
sidered. In  the  second  half-year  the  subject  will  be  approached  by  a 
different  method  :  the  work  will  consist  mainly  in  a  series  of  special 
studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elementary  exercises  m  text- 
criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  discussion  of 
passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of  matters  of  literary 
history;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles -his  lan- 
guage, grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  conceptions,  myths, 
subjects,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  poet  and 
the  tradition  of  the  text-e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quotations,  ancient 
and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations  ;  to  topics  connected  with  modern 
criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influence  in  literature. 

Campbell-Abbott's  Sophocles  (Clarendon  Press,  Vol.  I,  text,  $1.10), 
with  the  edition  of  Dindorf-Mekler  (6th  ed.,  Leipsic,  Teubner,  M.  1.50), 
will  be  the  text  used  during  the  first  half-year.  Students  are  advised  to 
procure  also,  if  possible,  Ellendt's  Lexicon  Sophocleum  (2d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1872  M  28),  and  Dindorf's  Poetae  Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire 
works-plays  and  fragments-of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  (Leipsic,  Teubner,  ed.  quinta,  1869,  M.  20),  since  the  other 
dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to.  Constant  use  will  be  made  of 
the  important  annotated  editions  -  above  all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of 
Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann,  Tournier,  with  others  of  special 
plays  — and  of  the  leading  illustrative  works,  ancient  and  modern,  gen- 
eral and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  members  of  the 
course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  University 
Library. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle.     Half-course.      Tu.,   Th.,  at  10  {second 
half-year).     Professor  Good  win.  (CI.  Phil.  272;  VHI.^ 

This  important  work  of  Aristotle's  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is 
afforded  by  other  ancient  authorities  (including  Aristotle's  newly  discov- 
ered work  on  the  Athenian  Constitution)  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's 
text  (Berlin,  Reimer,  M.  2).  The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman 
(Clarendon  Press,  1887),  including  text  of  Books  I  and  II  with  notes,  the 
two  editions  of  Susemihl  (one  with  Latin,  the  other  with  German,  notes), 
and  other  works  useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible  to  the  class  in  the 
University  Library  and  in  the  Classical  Library. 
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[The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Process  of 
the  Athenian  Courts.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor}  Sat.,  at  10  (second  half-year). 
Professor  Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  242;  VIII.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  will  be  studied  in  connection  with 
Aristotle's  newly  discovered  Constitution  of  Athens,  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  modern  works  and  Greek  Antiquities  and  History.  The  Attic 
Legal  Antiquities  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  Meier  and  Schomann's 
Attischer  Process,  with  reference  to  the  Orators  and  the  Grammarians. 
Each  student  must  have  Sandys's  edition  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of 
Athens  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  15s.),  and  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer 
Process,  revised  by  Lipsius   (Berlin,  Calvary,   1883-1887). 

[Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  —  Studies  in  In- 
stitutions and  in  Biography.  —  Lectures  and  conferences, 
with  collateral  reading  and  theses.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Wright.] 

^    m*-    1qo^  nK  (Greek  12;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95.  v  '  J 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  connected  and  vivid  view  of 
Greek  History,  especially  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c,  chiefly 
as  reflected  in  the  development  of  institutions,  in  some  of  the  more  striking 
scenes  and  episodes  of  history,  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
figures  in  politics,  literature,  and  art.  The  sources  of  the  history,  literary 
and  monumental,  points  in  chronology  and  topography,  and  other  related 
topics  will  receive  incidental  treatment,  and  the  endeavor  will  constantly 
be  made  not  only  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  class  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  form  independent 
conclusions,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  disputed  questions. 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  occasional  conferences ;  but 
each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  examination 
parts  of  some  of  the  books  named  below  and  of  other  works  of  reference 
in  English,  and  to  submit  one  or  two  theses  on  selected  topics  demanding 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  research.  The  lectures  will  be  introduc- 
tory, designed  in  part  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  subject,  in  part  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  special  study  in  various  directions.  At  the  con- 
ferences matters  of  common  interest  will  be  treated,  and  reports  of  investi- 
gations and  reading  will  be  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed 
informally.  The  selections  for  private  reading  are  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  lectures,  and  the  thesis  work  will  be  planned  with  especial 
reference   to  the   attainments   and  tastes   of  the  individual   members   of 
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the  class.  The  books  of  reference  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
class  in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department. 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  at  sight  fluently  and  to  use  French  and  German 
works  of  references  Avill  be  found  valuable,  but  by  no  means  essential. 

Thfs  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years.     It  should  regularly  be 
taken  not  earlier  than  the  Junior  year. 

Abbott,  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek  History,  1884  (Rivingtons,  London, 
2s.  6d.).  Peter,  Zeittaf eln  zur  griechischen  Geschichte,  6th  edition,  1886 
(Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  31.  4.50;  5th  edition,  translated  by 
Chawner,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  Histories  of  Greece  by 
Duncker,  translated  by  Alleyne  (Bentley  &  Son,  London,  15s.),  by  Grote 
(English  edition,  12  vols.,  Little  &  Brown,  Boston,  814.40;  American 
edition,  12  vols.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $18.00),  by  Curtius  (trans- 
lated by  Ward,  5  vols.,  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $10.00),  and  by  E. 
Abbott  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  $2.50).  Busolt,  Griechische 
Geschichte  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaironehi,  1st  part,  1885,  2d  part,  1888 
(Perthes,  Gotha,  M.  24.)  Holm,  Griechische  Geschichte,  1886  ff.  (Calvary, 
Berlin,  in  four  vols.,  of  which  I.,  II.,  and  III.  have  appeared,  each  M.  2  i. 
Schiifer,  Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griechischen  Geschichte,  4th  edition, 
1889  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.40).  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historic:,! 
Inscriptions,  1882  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2.75).  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  2  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $17.00). 
Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.  Half-course.  Mon.t 
at  3.30.     Professor  White.  (CI.  Phil.  35;  VI.) 

In  this  course  the  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will 
be  discussed  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical 
courses.  Such  an  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  monuments  and  places 
discussed  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  illustration 
by  photographs  and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  (dear  understanding  of 
the  questions  at  issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered relate  to  the  City  Walls,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier  Parthenon,  the 
old  Athena  Temple,  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pnyx,  Enneacrunus, 
the  El ••usiniuni,  and  in  general  the  monuments  that  determine  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  difficult  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the 
incidental  study  by  those  who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a 
whole.  This  subject  is  of  importance  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  ; 
and  its  study  will  be  useful  in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently 
visit  Greece,  especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at   Athens. 

Curtius'fl  Stadtgeschichte  von  A.then  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1891),  con- 
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taming  Milchhofer's  Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von  Athen.  — 
Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1874  and  1890.  —  Milch- 
hofer's Athen  (in  Baumeister's  Denkmaler,  Oldenbourgh,  Leipzig,  1885). 
—  Lolling's  Topographie  von  Athen  (in  I.  Miiller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  Ill, 
Beck,  Nordlingen,  1889). — Miss  Harrison's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of 
Athens  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1890). 

The  Roman  Comedy.  —  Lectures,  —  Study  of  the  Menaechmi  of 
Plautus.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10  (first  half- 
year).     Professor  Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  301 ;  VIII.) 

The  structure,  mode  of  performance,  and  versification  of  the  Roman 
Comedy  will  be  treated  somewhat  fully  in  lectures,  and  some  account  of  the 
individual  poets  will  be  given.  Along  with  these  lectures  the  Menaechmi 
will  be  studied  as  much  in  detail  as  the  time  allows.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Latin  dramatic 
poets. 

Necessary  books  are  Schoell's  edition  of  the  Menaechmi  (Vol.  Ill, 
fasciculus  5  of  the  newRitschl  edition),  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1889,  M.  5.60), 
and  Vahlen's  edition  of  the  same,  (Berlin,  Vahlen,  1882,  M.  2).  To  these 
may  be  added  Fowler's  explanatory  edition,  (Boston,  Leach,  Shewell,  & 
Sanborn,  1889),  and  W.  W.  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry,  Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press,  1891. 

Cicero's  Exposition  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  12  (first  half-year).     Professor  Greenough. 

(CI.  Phil.  361.) 

In  this  course  the  class  will  read  the  De  Finibus,  the  Academica,  and 
selections  from  Cicero's  other  philosophical  works.  Attention  will  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  works  read,  and  to  a  study  of 
the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were  prevalent  among  the  Romans  and 
underlie  their  literature.     The  Tauchnitz  texts  are  recommended. 

Stoicism  in  the  First  and  Second  Centuries.  Half-course.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12  (second  half-year) .     Mr.  Parker. 

(CI.  Phil.  392;  IV.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  clear  the  most  important  philo- 
sophical doctrines  held  by  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  other 
Stoics  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries.  The  relation  of  this  later 
Stoicism  to  other  schools  of  philosophy  will  also  be  studied.  There  will 
be  lectures,  discussions,  and  the  consultation  of  the  various  ancient  au- 
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thorities.  Members  of  the  course  may  be  called  on  to  give  two  or  more 
lectures  on  assigned  topics.  Some  facility  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin  is 
necessary.  Any  one  who  intends  to  take  the  course  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult the  instructor  early  in  the  year  as  to  necessary  books,  that  they  may 
be  ordered  in  time. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  —  Investigation  of 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  study  of  special  topics. 
Professor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  37.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95. 

For  graduates  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent  studies. 
Graduates  who  intend  to  take  this  course  in  1895-96  are  referred  to  the 
note  under  Greek  10  and  to  Greek  4. 

The  Private,  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course).  —  Study  of  special 
topics.  Man.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Greenough.       (CI.  Phil,  26;  V.) 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Latin  10.  Special  topics  will  be 
assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  French 
and  German  books  is  necessary  and  of  Italian  desirable.  Das  Privatleben 
der  Bonier,  by  Joachim  Marquardt.  will  be  constantly  consulted. 

Professor  Goodwin  will  meet  a  class  of  Graduates  to  give  them 
advice  and  help  in  a  course  of  private  reading  in  some  depart- 
ment of  Greek  Literature,  on  Sat.,  at  10,  during  the  second 
half-year.  (CI.  Phil.  382;  VIII.) 

Those  who  intend  to  join  the  class  will  consult  the  instructor  before  the 
■  id  of  the  first  half-year. 


l'lie  following  courses  by  Professor  Au.kn    are  given  at  intervals 
of  two  Or  three  \  cats  : 

<  )sean  and  1 '  tiibnan . 

Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of   Homer. 
The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship. 


BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE. 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  classical  student,  certainly  of 
every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects  there 
are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students  will  be 
referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors.  The  most  important 
books  are  starred  (*). 

The  books  recommended  for  the  several  courses  are  given  above 
in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the  courses. 

History  and  Geography.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harp- 
ers, New  York,  $1.25).  W.  F.  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman 
People  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Peter-Chawner,  Chronological 
Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $3.00).  ■•  *Kiepert's  Atlas 
Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80 ;  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,. 
Boston,  $2.00).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  *Seyffert's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities 
(ed.  by  Nettleship  and  Sandys,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $6.00).     *Gow's  Com- 


panion to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75). 
Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities  (Appletons,  New  York, 
$3.00)  is  excellent  for  description  and  illustration  of  material  objects. 
Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $2.50)  is  also  recommended.  Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  $3.00),  is  important  for  scenic  antiquities. 

Reber's  History  of  Ancient  Art  (translated  by  Clarke,  Harpers,  $2.50)  : 
Collignon's  Manual  of  Greek  Archaeology  (translated  by  Wright,  Cassell 
&  Co.,  $2.00). 

Mythology.  Either  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited 
by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  60  cts.)  ;  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  (Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.75).  The  last  German  edition  of  Seemann,  and 
Decharme's  Mythologie  de  la  Grece  antique  (Paris,  Garnier,  1879),  are 
preferable. 

Literary  History.  *Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Appleton, 
45  cts.).  A.  S.  Wilkins's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan,  35 
cts.).  Mahafly's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  four  vols.  (Mac- 
millan, $4.50).  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribnere, 
$2.50). 
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Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will 
be  sufficient.  Tor  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  *Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar, 
revised  by  Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek  Verbs, 
Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Macmillan,  $2.60). 

Dictionaries.  *  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek-English  Lexicon  (Harpers, 
$10).  *  Lewis  and  Short,  Latin-English  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $6.50). 
Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $4.50). 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  MUUer's 
Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Munich,  Beck'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung) ,  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repertory.  It  com- 
prises history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeo- 
graphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I.)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II.);  geography,  topography  and  political  history 
(Vol.  III.)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities,  histories  of  literature,  phil- 
osophy, etc.  (Vols.  IV.  and  following). 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


HONORS   AND   OTHER  DISTINCTIONS. 
Second- Year  Honors. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Classical 
Department.  The  award  is  published  in  the  Annual  Rank  Lists  and 
in  the  University  Catalogue. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  —  "Honors"  and  "Highest 
Honors."  They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  but 
to  Freshmen  only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with  dis- 
tinction special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  will  be  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes ;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepus, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(6)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  "is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater, 
both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 
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The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  knowl- 
edge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  in  a  proper  way, —whether,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  read  with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been 
accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have 
grown  more  full  and  exact;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have 
learned  something  about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least 
have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition, 
and  Avill  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and 
thought.  The  examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this 
sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his 
course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books 
of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors  are  held  near  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  May.  Candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at  the  Dean's  office  as 
early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the  same  time  which  elective 
courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first  condition  as  described  above. 


Final  Honors. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  "  Honors  "  and  "  Highest  Honors1' 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  on  the  following  terms  :  — 

No  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors;  but  students  admitted 
to  college  as  Seniors  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Classical 
Committee,  upon  evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere, 
be  excused  from  examinations  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  ih'>'wr>  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application  to  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of 
November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of 
six  courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  fall  course  in  San- 
skrit for  one  classical  course  ;  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular 
examinations  on  these  courses;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek 
and    Latin  at  si- lit  and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose;   must  also. 
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near  the  close  of  the  Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  this 
Division,  to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the 
classical  instructors.     This  thesis  must  be  written  in  Latin. 


Honorable  Mention. 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  such  students  as  have  attained 
Grade  A  or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in  those  studies  amounting 
to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  is 
published  on  the  Commencement  programme  and  in  the  next  annual 
Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.  The  courses  designated  by  letters  {A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F)  are  not  counted,  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,  towards  the 
requirement  of  three  courses.  In  Greek,  one  of  the  three  must  be 
Course  6,  8,  or  9. 

DEGREES. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority,  is 
required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  several  degrees  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College  Studies  "  and  to  the  Circular  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  following  information  concerns  especially 
students  who  come  from  other  colleges. 


The  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  may  become  candidates  for  the  de- 
cree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable 
in  each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  may  register  either  in  the  undergraduate 
department  (Harvard  College)  or  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  same  committee  determines  in  part  the  conditions  on  which  a 
graduate  of  another  college  can  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Such  a  candidate  must  be  registered  in  the  Grad- 
uate School.  The  requirement,  in  the  case  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
Harvard  College  is  the  completion,  with  high  credit,  of  four  full 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  of  advanced  study. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  minimum  requirement 
of  residence  is  two  years.  But  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the 
ground  of  faithful  study  for  a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscel- 
laneous studies.  It  stands  for  prolonged  study  and  high  attainment 
in  a  special  branch  of  learning,  manifested  not  only  by  exami- 
nations, but  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the  candidate 
is  admitted  to  examination,  and  must  show  original  treatment  of  a 
suitable  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

Every  student  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consult  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  before  laying  out  his  plan  of  study,  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  the  necessary  advice  and  guidance. 

PRIZES. 
The  Bowdoin  Prizes. 
Two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the  foundation  of 
JAMES  Bowdoin,  of  the  Class  of  1745,  are  offered  each  year  for 
the  best  dissertations  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  or  for 
the  best  translations  into  Greek  or  Latin  of  passages  proposed 
by  the  Faculty,  written  by  graduates  of  any  college  who  are  resident 
at  the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School  or  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College. 
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A  prize  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars 
for  the  best  dissertation,  and  a  prize  of  similar  amount  for  the  best 
translation,  are  offered  to  undergraduates  in  Harvard  College. 

The  Sargent  Prize. 
A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  Class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  met- 
rical version  of  an  Ode  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  in  Harvard 
College  and  students  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women  may  compete  for  this  prize. 

The  terms  of  competition  for  these  prizes,  the  subjects  proposed  and 
the  selections  for  translation  are  published  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND   FELLOWSHIPS. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
$80  to  $400  are  annually  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  these,  ninety-six  are  usually  awarded  to 
undergraduates  who  have  been  in  College  at  least  one  year,  and 
forty-seven  to  graduate  students.  The  following  are  of  special 
interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Prof  essor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  to  be  assigned  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.  The 
beneficiary  must  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Professor  of  Greek  and  the 
Senior  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University ;  and  he  must  be  either  a  stu- 
dent in  the  highest  class  in  Harvard  College  who  is  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  has 
distingished  himself  there  in  classical  scholarship  and  is  a  student  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  of  the  class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  LowelL 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  classics 
or  in  athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 
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The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  —  mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  University. 

Of  the  twenty-two  fellowships  annually  awarded  to  students  in 
the  Graduate  School,  sixteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to 
$750,  are  by  the  terms  of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Clas- 
sical Philology. 

LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  University  Library. 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  over  300,000  volumes,  is 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any  student  who  has  given 
bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep 
them  four  weeks;  and  additional  facilities,  including  direct  access  to 
the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced  students,  particularly  to  those 
engaged  in  special  research.  The  classical  periodicals  are  on  file. 
Any  useful  classical  work,  not  found  in  the  Library,  will  generally 
be  ordered  upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  tin;  Department. 

The  Classical  Library. 
For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library 
has  been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal 
and  convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains 
tin's  necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valu- 
able older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  library  con- 
tains at  present  about  3000  volumes,  and  many  new  books  have 
been  recently  ordered,  including  all  the  books  recommended  by  the 
several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading  in  their 
courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  in  pur- 
suauce  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working  library 
Where  the  student  may  find  all  the;  ordinary  works  that  he  needs  to 
consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.     In  accordance  with  the  same 
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plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  library,  where 
they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms  students 
may  borrow  books  from  the  University  library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  the  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number,  and  to  students  in  Greek  D  or  Latin  D. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus. 
The  department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon,  and  over  2200  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  1000  photo- 
graphs and  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc. 

"HARVARD    STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY." 

Under  this  title  the  Classical  Department  publishes  annually  a 
volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to 
classical  philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of 
the  Department.  The  publication  of  the  ■' '  Studies  "  which  began  in 
1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear  usually 
in  April  or  May. 

THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB. 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors  to 
meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  and  those  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  from  such  undergraduates  as  have  done 
advanced  work  in  the  Classics.  The  Club  meets  fortnightly,  alter- 
nately at  the  house  of  an  instructor  and  at  the  rooms  of  a  student. 
The  former  meetings  are  social ;  at  the  latter  short  original  articles 
are  read  by  instructors  or  students,  and  discussed  by  the  Club. 


INDO-IEANIAN  LANGUAGES. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
Paul  Elmer  Moke,  A.M.,  Assistant. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

i<(.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds  and  inflexions.  —  Reading  of 
easy  prose  and  verse.  Half -course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
2.30  (first  half-year).     Mr.  More.  (Sanskr.  la;  V1.) 

i/>.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued).  —  Reading  of  the  Classical 
texts  in  Lanman's  Reader.  —  Practice  in  translation  at  sight. 
Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30  (second  half-year). 
Mr.  More.  (Sanskr.  16;  V2.) 

2.  Advanced  Sanskrit.     Course  for  rapid  reading.  — Select  episodes 

of  the  Maha-Bharata.     lUtlf-course.    Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  3.30 
(first  half-year).     Professor  Lanman.         (Sanskr.  2  ;  VI1.) 

3.  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.     Half- 

course.      Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,    at    3.30    (second    half-year). 
Professor  Lanman.  (Sanskr.  3  ;  VI2.) 

4.  Pali  (course  for  beginners) .  —  El  well's  Jatakas.  —  The  legendary 

life  of  Buddha.  —  Avidure  and  Santike  Nidana.      Tu.,  Th.,  at 
1.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (Pali  4;  XIV.) 

5.    Pali  (advanced  course) .  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.    Tu.y 
Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Lanman.]  (Pali  5;  XIV.) 

Omitted  in  1894-95. 

Courses  4  and  ">  arc  given  in  alternate  years. 
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Course  of  Research. 

Special  advanced  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman. 

Conference. 

Informal  lectures  on  India,  its  religions,  and  'literatures.  Papers  of 
Students.  Cursory  readings  from  the  Maha-Bharata.  Second 
and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month  from  7. 30  to  9  p.m.  {second 
half-year).     Professor  Lanm an. 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand  to 
students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions, 
and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men  who  design 
to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English.  The  ele- 
mentary course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it  will  be  found 
a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects  (Greek  34),  Latin 
grammar  (CI.  Phil.  22),  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  the  older  forms  of  German. 
The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  course  in  Pali  offer  an  introduction  to 
the  religions  of  India;  and  a  suitable  collateral  course  is  found  in  the 
lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions  (Philosophy  13) . 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  para- 
digms of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by  practical 
exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit. 
The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from 
the  Epos  and  from  the  Fables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 

Eor  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first  half- 
year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet.  Students 
who  intend  to  take  the  course  on  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  second  half-year  (CI.  Phil.  20),  are  expected  to  take  Sanskrit 
la  for  the  first  half-year. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.90)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60)  ;  Lan- 
man's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar 
and  explanatory  notes  ($2).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Course  2  (first  half-year).  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect.  The  chosen 
texts  are  very  simple  in  style  and  contents. 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Clas- 
sical Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Reader  Avill 
first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
Pali  is  very  easy.  E.  Midler's  grammar  will  be  used  (London,  Triibner, 
1884,  $2).  Nine  select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read  with  the  little  book 
of  text  and  vocabulary  by  Mr.  Elwell  of  Amherst  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.). 
Various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine, 
and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be  studied 
directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 

Conference. 

The  Instructor  will  hold  informal  meetings  at  his  study  Tuesday 
evenings  during  the  second  half-year,  and  will  discuss  various  topics 
concerning  India  past  and  present,  and  conduct  informal  exercises 
in  cursory  reading  of  the  literature.  For  the  year  1895  the  Maha- 
Bharata  has  been  chosen.  A  considerable  number  of  copies  are 
available  in  Cambridge. 

Books  and  Manuscripts. 

The  University  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  litera- 
ture, and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the 
leading  Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal- — a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this 
Department  (e.  g.  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala),  and  an  abundance  of 
lexicons  and  translations.  The  collection  of  lithographed  and 
printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by  purchases  of  the 
Instructor  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
I'nivcrsitv   nearly  500   manuscripts   of   Sanskrit  and    Prakrit  texts. 
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At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Fitzedward  Hall,  an  alumnus 
of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts,  in- 
cluding some"  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of 
these  furnish  materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manu- 
scripts of  already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original 
sources. 

The  Library  of  the  University  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room 
Library  and  that  of  the  Instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will 
lack  neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field 
which  is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results 
to  faithful  and  persistent  investigators. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable  medium 
for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series, 
published  for  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue  of 
texts  and  translations  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities 
of  India. 
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Abbreviations. 
The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are  de- 
signated by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  can  be 
taken  together.  Courses  enclosed  in  square  brackets  will  not  be  given  in 
1895-96,  but  are  usually  given  once  in  two  years. 

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  woks 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  Classical  Library.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  if. -the  German 
Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  otherwise 
such  books  will  seldom  be  found  in  this  country  when  they  are  wanted. 


OKGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPAETMENTS. 

The  Classical  Department  and  the  Department  of  Indo-Iranian 
Languages  constitute  the  « '  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  "  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  departments  are  as  follows  : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION. 
Professor  Clement  L.  Smith,  64  Sparks  Street. 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Professor  John  Williams  White,  18  Concord  Avenue. 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   INDO-IRANIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street. 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND    OF    THE    CLASSICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  8  Hilliard  Street. 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  8  Hilliard  Street. 


CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

George  Martin  Lane,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 
Emeritus. 

William  Watson  Goodwin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,   Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature. 

James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Frederic  Deforest  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

Herman  Wadsworth  Hayley,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Latin. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

,  Instructor  in  Latin. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classed 
as  "  Undergraduate  "  and  "  Graduate  "  Studies.  In  the  former  class 
are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies  syste- 
matically to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however,  in 
the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken  by 
Seniors  or  Juniors.  Thus,  properly  qualified  undergraduates  will 
always  be  admitted  to  the  following  named  courses,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  the  consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained  in  the 
case  of  the  last  five  courses  on  this  list. 

[History  of  Greek  Literature.     Professor  Allen.] 

History  of  Latin  Poetry.     Professor  Smith. 

[History  of  Latin  Prose  Literature.     Professor  Smith.] 

[Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).  Professor 
Wright.] 

[Aristophanes.     Professor  White.] 

[Sophocles.     Professor  Wright.] 

Aeschylus.     Professor  Goodwin. 

[Cicero's  Exposition  of  Greek  Philosophy .    Professor  Greenough.] 

Undergraduates  may  be  admitted  to  other  graduate  courses  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 


UNDERGRADUATE   STUDIES. 

GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  A 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B  or  0  by  Ey 
in  the  Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later 
courses.  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  6,  8,  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  or  43  :  Course  6  is  a  proper 
introduction  to  Course  8,  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  or  43.  The 
composition  courses  FyE,§,7  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore  year; 
Courses  6,  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  and  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  earlier), 
8,  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  or  43  in  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  Courses 
2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  Course  1  could  be  added  with  ad- 
vantage. It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and 
from  one  of  the  dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
papers  set  for  Second-Year  Honors,  while  passages  from  Thucy- 
dides or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists,  and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle 
(or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 
Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek 
Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses,  one  of  which 
should  be  Course  8.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors 
see  pages  37  ff. 

A.  Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey,  selections) .  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tu. ; 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Mr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Gulick.  (VII.) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  examination  for  admission.    It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

In  this  course,  which  corresponds  to  method  A  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  College  in  Advanced  Greek,  the  entire  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Homer.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will  receive 
due  notice,  the  main  end  in  view  will  be  the  attainment  of  knowledge  of 
the  Homeric  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give  the  power  of 
translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 

Seymour's  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
#1.75).  Perrin's  Homer's  Odyssey,  Books  I-IV  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  in 
paper  cover,  $1.20;  cloth,  1.50),  Books  V-VIII  ($1.20). 


B.  Lysias  (selections).  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).  —  Elegiac  and 

Lyric  Poetry  (selections).  —  Euripides  (Medea).  —  Reading 
at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Mr.  Parker,  Asst. 
Professor  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Gulick.  (P^-) 

C.  Lysias  (selections) .  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Euthyphro) .  —  Elegiac 

and  Lyric  Poetry  (selections). — Euripides  (Iphigenia  among 
the  Taurians).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tic,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11. 
Mr.  Parker,  Asst.  Professor  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Gulick.  (IX.) 

Courses  B  and  C  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the  same  student. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A  in  their 
Freshman  year.  They  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  either  of 
them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though 
with  some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the 
Freshman  year,  In  each,  a  beginning  is  made  of  the  study  of  Athenian 
oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  works  of  Plato 
through  the  Apology  and  one  or  more  of  the  shorter  dialogues,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  Selec- 
tions from  elegiac,  iambic  and  lyric  poetry  will  also  be  read  for  their  own 
interest  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  transition  from  epic  poetry 
to  the  drama.  Attention  will  be  given  in  both  courses  to  reading  at  sight, 
and  to  the  more  important  points  in  Greek  syntax,  as  well  as  to  matters  of 
language,  style,  history,  and  antiquities. 

Lysias,  Selected  Orations,  Morgan  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston).  Plato's 
Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40).  Plato's 
Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  —.45).  Biese's  Griechische  Lyriker  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  1,  erster 
teil,  the  text  only),  will  be  used  for  the  lyrics,  and  a  set  of  brief  English 
notes  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  class.  Allen's  edition  of  the 
Medea  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Flagg's  edition  of  the  Iphigenia 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40).  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  62-68 
(reserved  for  reference  in  the  Library). 

Lectures.  —  Lectures  are  provided  for  students  in  Courses  B  and 
C,  on  various  topics  connected  with  their  studies,  including  the 
following :  — 

Lysias  and  his  Times.     Dr.  Gulick. 

Socrates  and  Plato.     Professor  Goodwin. 

Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

Greek  Theatre  and  Dramatic  Performances.     Professor  White. 
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1.  Herodotus. — Plato  (Phaedo  and  selections  from  the  Protagoras 

and  the  Symposium).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Asst. 
Professor  Morgan.  (HI.) 

Course  1  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  betaken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  read  rapidly  and 
mainly  for  the  subject-matter.  It  is  confined  to  two  authors,  in  order 
that  the  reading  may  be  in  somewhat  large  amounts.  The  authors  may 
be  changed  from  year  to  year,  but  with  at  least  one  of  them  the  student 
will  already  have  had  some  experience.  In  1895-96,  in  the  first  half-year, 
so  much  of  Herodotus  will  be  read  as  the  time  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
students  allow,  attention  being  devoted  chiefly  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  interesting  accounts  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  Lybia 
and  Scythia.  In  the  second  half-year  selected  readings  in  the  Protagoras 
and  the  Symposium  will  be  followed  by  Plato's  dialogue  on  Immortality. 
Both  authors  will  be  read  purely  for  their  subject-matter,  and  the  study 
of  their  language  and  style  will  be  designed  merely  to  enable  the  student 
to  read  them  with  understanding.  The  works  will  be  considered  on  the 
one  hand  as  historical,  on  the  other  as  philosophical  literature,  and  the  com- 
mentary in  the  meetings  of  the  class  will  be  confined  mainly  to  theselines. 

Stein's  text  of  Herodotus  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  2  vols.,  M.  3),  or,  if  any 
wish  to  use  a  German  commentary,  Stein's  edition  with  notes  (5  vols., 
about  M.  13,  also  sold  by  separate  books).  Stein's  Summary  of  the 
Dialect  of  Herodotus,  translation  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  10  cts.).  Editions 
with  English  notes  will  be  found  in  the  University  and  Classical  Libraries. 
Wohlrab's  text  of  Plato,  Part  I,  Phaedo  ;  Part  V,  Symposium  ;  Part  VIII, 
Protagoras  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  each  M.  — .60)  ;  or  with  German  notes,  if 
desired,  to  the  Protagoras  by  Cron,  Symposium  by  Hug,  Phaedo  by 
Wohlrab  (Teubner,  M.  1.50,  3,  1.50).  English  editions  will  be  found  as 
above. 

2.  Aristophanes  (Birds) .  — Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound) .  —  Thucy- 

dides  (Book  I) .  —  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  —  Collateral 
reading  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  —  Reading  at  sight. 
Till,  Th..  Sat:;  at  10.     Professor  White.  (VIII.) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  beginning  of  the 
Peioponnesian  war  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian.  The  instruction 
in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second- Year 
Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid  regard  also  to 
the  needs  of  other  students. 


Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  The  average  rate  of  progress  will  be  about  100  verses 
or  lines  each  lesson.  The  test  of  the  students'  preparation  of  the  play  to 
be  read  collaterally  will  be  simply  translation.  Special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  Thucydides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  him 
into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  "  setting"  of  the  plays.  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as 
compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient 
art. 

There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
both  written  and  oral,  in  order  to  develop  the  students'  power  of  reading 
independently  of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Felton's  Birds  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10).  Wecklein's  Prometheus 
translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Morris's  Thucydides  I  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.10).  White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.12).  Green's 
Plutus  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  90  cts.).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in 
Translation  at   Sight,  Part  IV   (Ginn  &  Co.,  80  cts.). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  35-36, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

6.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Oration  on  the 
Embassy). — Aesehines  (Against  Ctesiphon).  —  Aeschylus 
(Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles  (Antigone).  —  Aris- 
tophanes (Frogs).  —  Collateral  Reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal., 
at  10.     Professor  Whtght.  (VIII.) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connexion  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aesehines  against  Ctesiphon  and  of  that  of  Demosthenes  De 
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Falsa  Legatione  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the  great  master-piece 
of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes's  Oration  on  the  Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  orators  are  taken  up;  and  chapters 
89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The  corre- 
sponding chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII,  Ch.  3  and  4) 
may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  additional 
play,  will  be  read.  These  plays  will  be  studied  from  the  points  of  view 
of  literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  will  be  duly  provided  for. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown :  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1887,  M.  1.50),  Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  Blass's 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.10),  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
$1.50),  or  Holmes's  edition  with  notes  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demos- 
thenes De  Falsa  Legatione  :  Shilleto's  edition  with  English  notes  (Deighton, 
Bell  &  Co.,  1874,  65.),  or  Helsop's  (Rivingtons,  $1.75).  Blass-Dindorfs 
complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  M.  4.50).  Aeschines  Against 
Ctesiphon  :  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuckburgh's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.10). 
Franke's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  M.  — .90).  Flagg's  Septem 
of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00),  Verrall's  Seven  against  Thebes 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75;  school  edition,  60  cts.),  or  Ritschl's 
Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3).  Weck- 
lein's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin).  D'Ooge's  Antigone 
of  Sophocles  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25),  Humphreys's  (Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  $1.25),  or  Jebb's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $3.25).  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes,  Kock's  edition,  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.50), 
Merry's,  with  English  notes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  75  cts.),  or  Paley's 
(Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  4s.  6d.). 

8.  Plato  (Republic).  —  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X).     Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (VII.) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors 
in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 
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This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, to  be  studied  in  connexion  with  modern  books  of  reference.  In 
the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Republic, 
the  most  important  and  more  difficult  parts  being  explained  in  lectures. 
The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special 
attention.  Zeller's  larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  transla- 
tion, Vols.  I  and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before 
beginning  the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connexion  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exam- 
inations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  M.  7.50),  Republic,  Jowett  and  Campbell,  3  vols. 
(Clarendon  Press,  1894,  42s.)  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  An 
edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President  Warren  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.50.  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  2  vols.,  32s.),  Ramsauer's 
with  Latin  notes  (Teubner),  or  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2). 
Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  3  vols.),  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  Lon- 
don), and  Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  $8.00)  are  use- 
ful for  reference.  The  more  expensive  books  may  be  consulted  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department  or  in  the  University  Library. 

[io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Tu.,  Th., 
and  (at  the  pleasure,  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
White.]  (X.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

Course  10  will  be  given  alternately  with  Latin  10.  It  is  intended  both  for 
classical  students  and  for  others  who  have  not  been  able  to  devote  special 
attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who  may  nevertheless  wish  to  make 
a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin 
and  to  use  German  and  Erench  works  of  reference  is  desirable  but  is  not 
required.  The  course  is  open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  The 
instructor  will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the 
ancient  Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and 
how  they  were  furnished;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and 
personal  ornaments  ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral 
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rites,  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports 
and  imports  ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life  ; 
their  means  of  conveyance;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned  and 
rigged;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.,  etc.  The  lectures 
will  be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works 
of  ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with 
over  a  thousand  slides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days ;  Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the  stereopti- 
con and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be 
required  to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  lan- 
guages. All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  class  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department.  Each 
member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short  theses,  involv- 
ing elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory  to  Classical 
Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $>7  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  preferably 
the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Romer 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  18).  Becker's  Charicles  (Longmans,  London,  7s. 
6d.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  as  revised  by  H.  Gb'll  (3  bde.,  Cal- 
vary, Berlin,  M.  18).  Brimmer's  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks, 
translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London,  $2),  or  prefer- 
ably the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und  Sitten  der  Griechen 
(Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80). 

Greek  Composition. 

F.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  Half-coarse. 
Wed.,  and  (during  the  second  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Dr.  Gulick.  (V.) 

Course  F  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or 
in  Advanced)  Greek,  but  not  in  Greek  Composition,  at  the  examinations 
for  admission.  Woodruff's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition  will  be 
used  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00). 

Course  F  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 
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E.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses.  Half-course.  Wed.,  and  (during  the  first  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Mr.  Parker.  (XTTI.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Course  E  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those 
who  take  Courses  B  or  C.  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  not  offered 
Greek  Composition  at  entrance  to  College.  The  Friday  exercises  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  from  the  point 
of  view  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors, 
all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  Composition  during 
the  Freshman  year. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $2.00). 

3.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course).  —  Translation  and 
original  composition.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  2.30.  Professor 
Wright. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics.  The  Final  Examination  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from  Greek  into 
English,  as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato  and  other  writers  will  be  made 
the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50),  and  Lectures  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Rivingtons, 
London,  $1.40).  Mackie's  Parallel  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek 
and  English  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10). 

7.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course).  —  Written  composi- 
tion in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Tu., 
at  1.30.     Professor  W right.  (XIV.) 

Course  7  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3.     It 

may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each 

year.     It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  counting 

as  a  half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 
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This  course  is  important  for ,  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  Final 
Examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composi- 
tion for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  minute  study  of  passages 
selected  from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year) 
as  models  for  style;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard 
English  writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions 
previously  made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and 
into  Greek;  original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with 
conversational  exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 


LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  are  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate,  — though  translation  will  not  be  neglected,  —  as  to  recog- 
nize the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to 
discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the 
exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, re- 
sults that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice.  In  this 
training,  translation  is  used  more  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object  is  rather  to 
emancipate  him  from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought, 
on  its  English  expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin 
methods  of  expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to 
his  mind  directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  are  such  as 
deal  with  a  limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumber- 
ing the  student's  progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar 
allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by 
practice  in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  train- 
ing, may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's 
readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he 
may  proceed  with  his  study  in  either  of  two  Avays :  — 
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(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin 
classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style 
and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view 
to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen 
his  command  of  the  language. 

(6)  He  may  select  some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject 
may  be  of  a  general  character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman 
religion,  or  the  history  of  Latin  literature  ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited, 
such  as  a  particular  department  of  literature  or  of  philosophy  ;  or  it 
may  be  a  still  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular 
topic,  for  example  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin 
grammar,  or  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary 
or  from  a  philological  point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an 
investigation  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work 
is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must 
study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list.  It  is  best  for  the 
undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make  the  Classics  a  specialty 
or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a  knowledge  as  he  can  of  the 
literature;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a  graduate  course  in  Classical 
Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  foundation  for  his  work.  Still  he 
may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to  devote  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  a  study  of  some  topic  which  requires  independent  read- 
ing and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence  from  various 
sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is  demanded  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors. 

A.    Cicero  (selected  speeches) Virgil.  —  Practice  in  reading  at 

sight.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Mr. .  (III.) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not 
jn  Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examinations  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  courses  in  Latin. 
A  large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  practice  in  reading 
at  sight,  with  which  the  student  would  do  well  to  unite  practice  in  writing 
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Latin  (Course  F).  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Coursed  will  be  qualified 
to  take  Course  B  or  C,  or  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  Course  D ;  and  a  student 
who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  in  Course  A  may  be  admitted  to 
Course  2. 

Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

B.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia) .  —  Livy  (Books  XXI  and  XXII).  — Ter- 

ence (Phormio  and  Adelphoe) .  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tu. ,  Th. , 
Sat.,  at  9.    Asst.  Professor  Howard  and  Dr.  Hayley.   (VII.) 

C.  Cicero    (De  Amicitia). — Livy    (Books   I   and   II).  —  Terence 

(Phormio  and  Andria) .  —  Reading  at  sight.  Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. , 
at  11.     Asst.  Professor  Howard  and  Dr.  Hayley.        (HI.) 

D.  Cicero  (De  Amicitia) .— Livy   (Books  I  and  H,   or  XXI  and 

XXII). —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Heautontimorumenos) .  — 
Reading  at  sight.  Two  sections:  I.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9; 
n.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Asst.  Professor  Howard  and 
Dr.  Hayley.  (Ill  or  VII.) 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Advanced 
Latin  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in  Course  A. 
They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors  are  read,  and  similar 
methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  set  forth  above. 
Attention  is  constantly  given  to  reading  aloud,  with  such  care  in  pro- 
nunciation, phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  thought 
intelligible. 

Course  D  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  have  already  acquired  the 
training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B  and  C  to 
impart.  These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the  admission 
examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight ;  but  the  list  will  be  sub- 
sequently revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or  C  to  D,  or 
vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency  afforded  by 
their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the  student  in  his 
choice  of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject  matter,  than  in 
Courses  B  and  C. 

Courses  B,  C,  and  D  are  not  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  any  one  of 
them"  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Text-books  :  —  Cicero,  De  Amicitia  :  Baiter's  text-edition  (Tauchnitz, 
Leipzig,  M.  0.45).      Livy,  I,  II:    Greenough's  edition  (College  Series, 
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Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  #1.25).  Livy,  XXI,  XXII:  Greenough  &  Peck's 
edition  (College  Series,  $1.25)  or  Lord's  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn, 
Boston,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's  text-edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20); 
for  single  plays :  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  with  German  notes  by  Spengel 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80,  1.50)  ;  Phormio,  text  and  stage  directions, 
by  Nicolson  (Ginn  &  Co.,  25  cts.)  ;  Hayley's  Introduction  to  the  Verse  of 
Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  35  cts.). 

Lectures.  —  Lectures  are  provided  for  students  in  Courses  B,  G 
and  D  on  various  topics  connected  with  their  studies,  including  the 
following :  — 

Plautus  and  Terence.     Dr.  Hayley. 
The  Roman  Theatre.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 
The  Metrical   and  Musical   Element  in  Roman  Comedy.     Asst. 
Professor  Howard. 


Students  who  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  Course  B,  C,  or  D  are 
qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is  intended  for  those  who  pass  in 
B,  C,  or  D,  or  who  have  attained  distinguished  credit  in  Course  A. 

1.  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Tacitus  (selections  from  the  His- 

tories).-—  Reading  at  sight.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Pro- 
fessor Smith.  (H.) 

2,  Tacitus   (selections   from  the   Histories). — Horace    (Odes   and 

Epodes). — Reading  at  sight.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Mr. 
Parker.  (X.) 

Courses  1  and  2  have  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is 
concerned,  with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry 
their  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  Either  course  will 
introduce  them  to  two  of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will 
extend  the  range  of  their  reading  to  a  new  period  of  Latin  literature  — 
the  so-called  Silver  Age  —  and  to  a  department  —  lyric  poetry  —  on  which 
they  have  not  before  entered.  Either,  however,  will  serve  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  department.  Students  who 
propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  are  advised  to  take 
Course  1,  the  instruction  in  which  will  keep  their  needs  more  particularly 
in  view. 

Neither  Course  1  nor  Course  2  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  already 
taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken  any  of  the  following  courses,  nor  can 
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they  be  taken  together.    Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor, 
be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Tacitus :  Histories,  Halm's  (fourth)  text-edition,  Vol.  II  (Teubner, 
M.  1.20).  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes :  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.60). 

6.  Suetonius  (selections).  —  Pliny  (selected  Letters). — Juvenal 
(the  principal  Satires).  —  Martial  (selected  Epigrams). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Howard.       (II.) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or  2 
and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference 
to  their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social, 
and  literary  life  at  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  1.50).  Pliny:  Keil's 
smaller  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal:  Jahn's  text,  revised 
by  Bueheler,  in  his  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia  (Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  1893,  31.  3),  or  Weidner's  edition  with  German  notes 
(Teubner,  31.  3.75).     Martial :  edition  of  W.  Gilbert  (Teubner,  31.  2.40). 

132.  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  2.30  {second  half-year).     Professor  Smith.  (V.) 

Course  13  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have 
passed  in  Course  1.  About  half  the  time  of  the  course  is  given  to  Catullus, 
and  in  the  remainder  typical  selections  are  read  from  the  elegiac  verse  of 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  The  authors  are  studied  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view. 

The  books  used  will  be  Merrill's  edition  of  Catullus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.25)  and  Schulze's  Romische  Elegiker  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  2.40). 

8.  Plautus  (three  Plays).  —  Lucretius.  —  Cicero  (selected  Letters). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Greenough.  (in.) 

Course  8  is  important  for  candidates  for  Einal  Honors  in  Classics. 

The  Teubner  text  of  Plautus,  the  Tauchnitz  text  of  Cicero,  and  Munro's 
text  of  Lucretius  (Harper's)  are  recommended. 

10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by  works 
of  art.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Til.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  12.     Professor  Greenough.  (X.) 

Course  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10. 

This  course,  of  the  same  grade  and  conducted  in  the  same  general  way 
as  Greek  10,  is  intended  to  give  to  classical   students  and  others  (see 
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description  of  Greek  10)  by  lectures  and  the  stereopticon,  as  complete  a 
representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The  equipment  for  this 
purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical  antiquities,  which 
are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  library  of  the  department  or  in  the 
University  Library,  and  about  a  thousand  stereopticon  slides.  In  addition 
to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  somewhat  more  minute  way  than 
the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures.  The  course  will  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  Classical  Philology  26. 

Latin  Composition. 
To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  five  courses  in 
Composition  are  provided.  Of  these  Course  F  is  intended  to  be 
taken  with  Course  A  ;  Course  E  with  Course  B,  C,  or  D ;  Course  3 
with  Course  1  or  2.  By  taking  Courses  7  and  9  the  student  may 
continue  his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years . 

F.  Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Collar's  Practical 
Latin  Composition.  Half-coarse.  Mon.,  and  (during  the 
first  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Mr. .  (V.) 

Course  F  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or  in 
Advanced)  Latin,  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  Exercises  not  in  the  text-book  are  sometimes  set  for  practice, 
and  always  for  examinations.  The  training  is  chiefly  in  grammatical 
writing.     This  course  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

E.  Latin  Composition  (second  course). — Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mon.,  and  {during  the  second  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Dr.  Hayley.  (XIII.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final  Honors, 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  admission,  or  in  Course  F. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  Latin  idiom. 

3.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  —  Extended  study  of  idiom. 
—  Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30,  and 
consultation  hours  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Parker.  (XI.) 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
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knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correc- 
tion of  exercises.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  he  is  expected  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  consultation 
hours  appointed  by  the  instructor.  The  Final  examination  in  Course  3  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Composition  for  Second-Year 
Honors. 

7.    Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (narrative  and  descriptive). 
—  Study  of  selections  from  classical  prose  as  models.  — Trans- 
lation into  Latin  prose.  —  Original  essays  in  Latin.      Half- 
course.     Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Greenough.  (XIV.) 
Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.      It  is  intended 
for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to  acquire 
ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression.     The  work  will  consist  partly  of  writing 
in  Latin  original  compositions  and  prose  translations  from  English  or  from 
Greek ;  partly  of  analytical  study  of  selections  from  classical  prose  as 
models  for  writing. 

9.   Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (exposition  and  argumen- 
tation).—  Original  essays  in  Latin.      Half-course.     Th.,   at 
1.30.     Professor  Greenough. 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  Latin  7. 
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GRADUATE  STUDIES. 


Note.  — The  Instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Seminary, 
open  as  a  rule  only  to  students  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  residence, 
and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to  all 
graduate  students  and  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates. 


The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 
Directors  for  1895-96 :   Professors  ALLEK/and  White. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological 
criticism  and  research.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  week, 
each  session  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  ordinarily  devoted  to 
the  text-criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
Public  meetings,  at  which  the  members  present  for  discussion 
theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology,  take  the  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the  conduct  of  these 
meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other  Classical  in- 
structors. The  public  meetings  are  open  to  all  instructors  and 
students  in  the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1895-96  are  Aristophanes  (Thesmo- 
phoriazusae)  and  Ovid  (Tristia),  and  the  meetings  will  be  held  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  2.30  to  4  o'clock. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  should  be  made  to  the 
Directors  in  writing  before  June  20 ;  and  present  members  who  desire 
to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect  by  the  same 
date. 

Text-books  :  Aristophanis  Thesmophoriazusae  :  recensuit  Adolphus  von 
Velsen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1883,  M.  2).  Ovidi  Tristium  libri  V,  rec.  S.  G. 
Owen,  (Oxford,  and  Macmillan,  New  York,  $4.00). 


Introductory  Course  in  the  Text-Criticism  and  Interpretation  of 
Classical  Authors:  for  1895-96,  Horace  (Odes,  Book  III). 
Half-course.  Th.,  7.30-8.30  p.m.  (first  half-year),  and 
7.30-9.30  p.m.  (second  half-year).  Asst.  Professor 
Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  25.) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Seminary  of  Classical 
Philology.     Its  objects  are  to  show  students  how  to  collect  and  to  use  the 
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apparatus  criticus  of  an  author,  to  teach  them  methods  of  research  and  to 
lead  them  to  form  original  judgments  on  questions  of  text-criticism  and 
interpretation.  Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, consult  the  instructor  in  advance. 

Text-book :  Q.  HoratiFlacci  Opera  recensuerunt  O.  Keller  et  A.  Holder, 
editio  minor  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1878,  M.  4). 

[Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professors  Greenough  and  Lanman.]       (CI.  Phil.  20  ;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  etymology,  but  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  comparative  (historical) 
grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to  Sanskrit 
and  to  the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are  studied 
in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections,  and  the  growth 
of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
elements  of  Sanskrit. 

The  treatises  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Iwan  Muller's  Handbuch 
der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Vol.  II)  will  be  used. 

[Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  with  study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Allen.]  (CI.  Phil.  34  ;  II.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  sounds,  and  inflexions  will  accompany 
the  work  of  the  course,  but  a  large  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscriptions  and  to  brief  investigations  in 
connexion  with  them.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  each  student  will 
undertake  a  detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

Necessary  are  the  following  two  books :  P.  Cauer,  Delectus  inscrip- 
tionum  Graecarum  propter  dialectum  memorabilium,  2d  edition  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1883,  M.  7),  and  II.  Roehl,  Imagines  Inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum  in  usum  scholarum,  2d  edition  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  6).  Desirable  would  be  G.  Meyer's  Griechische  Grammatik,  2d  ed. 
(Leipzig,  1886). 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography. —Historical 
Inscriptions   and  Facsimiles  of  representative   Manuscripts. 

Lectures  and  Practical  Exercises.     Tu.,  Th..  and  (at  the 

pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat,,  at  9.     Professor  Wright. 

To  be  omitted  in  1896-97.  (CI.  Phil.  21 ;  VH.) 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide,  first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
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bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects,  and,  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important  of 
the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ;  im- 
portant examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exercises 
will  be  held  at  which  inedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions  will  be 
treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  lectures 
will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek  palaeography, 
and  facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  the  class. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  and  of  manuscripts 
will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in  general, 
but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European  libraries  and  other 
collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Larfield,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I).  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy 
(Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  part,  1887,  $4.50).  Roehl, 
Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum,  2d  edition  (Reimer, 
Berlin,  1894,  M.  6).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weid- 
mann,  1878,  M.  6).  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum 
(Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  16).  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Palaeography  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1893,  $2.00).  Blass,  Griechi- 
sche Palaeographie  (in  I.  Muller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  I).  Gardthausen, 
Griechische  Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879).  Wattenbach  and  A.  von 
Velsen,  Exempla  codicum  Graecorum  litteris  minusculis  scriptorum 
(Koster,  Heidelberg,  1878  ff.,  M.  60). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  course,  either  at  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library 
of  the  Classical  Department. 

Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflexions).  —  Study  of  Early  Latin  In- 
scriptions. Half-course.  Professor  Allen.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  10  {first  half-year).  (CI.  Phil.  22  ;  VIII.) 

To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

The  time  will  be  about  equally  divided  between  lectures  and  readings. 
Besides  the  earlier  Latin  inscriptions,  select  chapters  of  Aulus  Gellius  and 
of  the  first  book  of  Quintilian  will  be  assigned  for  study. 

Allen's  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cts.). 
Meister's  Quintilian,  Vol.  I  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20).  Hertz's  Gellius, 
text-edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3.30). —Useful  would  be  Lindsay's 
Latin  Language  (Oxford,  1894,  21s.). 
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[Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12  (second  half-year). 
Professor  Greenough.]  (CI.  Phil.  282 ;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

This  course  deals  (in  lectures)  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods,  and  tenses.  Questions  are 
occasionally  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  and 
(at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  10  (second  half- 
year).     Professor  Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  31;  VLLT.) 

To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

This  course  is  meant  to  be  supplementary  to  that  in  Latin  Grammar 
(Classical  Phil.  22) ,  but  either  can  be  taken  without  the  other. 

A  glimpse  into  these  related  Italic  dialects  is  a  useful  aid  in  the  study 
of  Latin. 

For  Oscan,  Zvetaieff's  Inscriptiones  Italiae  inferioris  dialecticae, 
(Herbeck,  Moscow,  1886,  M.  8),  will  be  used,  and  an  outline  of  the 
grammar  will  be  dictated.  For  Umbrian,  Biicheler's  Umbrica  (Bonn, 
1883,  M.  7). 

[History  of  Greek  Literature.  — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents' private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Allen.]  (Greek  11 ;  LI.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Greek  literature,  such  as  will  be  useful  for  future  study  and  investigation, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  of  different  periods.  About  two-thirds  of  the  lectures  will 
be  given  to  the  earlier  national  literature,  the  remainder  to  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  subsequent  epochs. 

The  instruction  will  be  wholly  by  lectures,  but  students  who  take  the 
course  must  be  prepared  to  do  privately  about  six  hours  a  week  of  reading 
in  Greek  authors,  and  the  examinations  will,  in  a  general  way,  cover  this 
reading.  The  authors  and  works  to  be  read  will  be  indicated  by  the 
instructor,  but  the  selection  may  vary  with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual  students.  Any  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  under- 
taking the  collateral  reading  may  take  the  course  as  an  extra. 

No  text-books  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  possess  themselves  of  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur, 
Volume  VII  of  Iwan  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Klass.  Altertumswissen- 
schaft,  2d  edition  (Beck,  Munich,  1890,  M.  13.50).    Any  of  the  following 
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manuals  would  also  be  found  useful :  Muller's  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  continued  by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.) 
Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  2d  ed.,  4  vols.  (Macmillan, 
New  York,  1889,  $4.50).  Bergk,  Griechische  Litteraturgescbichte, 
4  vols.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1872-87,  M.  30).  A.  and  M.  Croiset,  Histoire 
de  la  litterature  grecque,  3  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  1890,  30  fr.).  Susemihl, 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit,  2  vols. 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  1892,  M.  30). 

History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry).  — Lectures,  with  reading  of  cha- 
racteristic selections,  and  direction  of  the  students1  jxrivate  read- 
ing. Tu.,  Th.  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  Smith.  (Latin  11 ;  IX.) 
[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose).  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of  the 
students'  private  reading.  Tu. ,  Th. ,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  Smith.]  (Latin  12  ;  IX.) 
Omitted  in  1895-96. 

Courses  11  and  12  are  given  in  alternate  years.  Either  course  may  be 
advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed  with  high  credit 
in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced  full  course. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics,  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality 
of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in 
part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  movement 
of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its  various 
forms  of  prose  or  verse ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review  is  studied 
as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lec- 
tures, but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the  topic  in 
hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  authors 
treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works.  Additional 
selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended  and  system- 
atic reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are  also  read  in 
class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification  of  the  sev- 
eral poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Classical  Library ;  but 
students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in  class,  Merry's  Selected  Frag- 
ments of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.75)  or  Baehrens's  Fragmenta 
Poetarum  Romanorum  (Teubner,  M.  4.20)  ;  and  Thackeray's  Anthologia 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10). 
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[Pindar.     Half-course.     Tu.,    Th„    Sal.,   at  10   (first  half-year). 
Prof essor  Goodwin]  .  (CI.  Phil.  3 31;  VIII.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

In  this  course  all  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be 
read,  with  as  large  a  selection  of  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Odes  as  time 
permits.  Each  student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  Odes  (Harpers,  $  1.50)  ;  and  the  collection  of  editions  of  Pin- 
dar and  of  the  illustrative  works  in  the  University  and  the  Classical 
Libraries  will  be  open  to  the  class. 

Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer.  Lectures,  reading, 
and  short  investigations.  Mon. ,  Wed. ,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor)  Fri. ,  at  10.    Professor  Allen.    (CI.  Phil.  42.) 

To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  lectures,  which  will  occupy  one  hour  a  week 
or  more  throughout  the  year,  will  be,  first  the  history  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients,  and  second  the 
Homeric  verse  and  language.  The  rest  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the 
careful  study  of  small  parts  of  the  Iliad,  with  constant  use  of  the  scholia 
and  other  aids,  and  to  the  investigation  of  selected  topics.  The  students 
are  expected  to  have  in  advance  a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  any  who  have  not  yet  read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  urged  to  make  up  this  deficiency  at  the  outset. 

Homeri  Ilias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  Aug.  Nauck  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1874-79, 
M.  8.10),  or  Homeri  Ilias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes 
da  Costa,  2  vols.  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1887-93,  about  $2.50).  Besides  one 
or  both  of  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  edition  of  the  vulgate 
text  of  Homer,  such  as  Wolf's  or  Dindorf's.  —  As  useful  auxiliaries  are 
recommended  :  van  Leeuwen's  Enchiridium  epicae  dictionis  (Leyden,  1892- 
94,  about  #3.00)  ;  Christ's  Iliad  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1884,  M.  16)  ;  Cauer's 
Iliad,  editio  maior  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  1890-91,  M.  6.50)  ;  Leaf's  Iliad, 
(Macmillan,  London,  1886-88,  $8.00). 

[Thucydides.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

In  this  course  as  careful  a  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
Thucydides  and  the  period  of  history  to  which  his  work  relates.  It  will 
be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  language  of 
Thucydides  with  ease.  The  collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the 
illustrative  philological  and  historical  works  in  the  Classical  Library  and 
in  the  University  Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 
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[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third 
hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  White.] 

(CI.  Phil.  38;  V.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96, 

Course  4  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  This  reading  will  be 
accompanied  by  lectures  whose  main  purpose  will  be  interpretation. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  less  commonly  read  plays. 

Meineke's  text,  2  vols.,  8°  (B.  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1860).  Eutherford's 
edition  of  the  Scholia  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York).  Blaydes's  edition 
of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  in  twelve  volumes,  with  critical  and  explana- 
tory notes  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Scholia  (Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung, 
Halle). 

Aeschylus.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin. 

(CI.  Phil.  23;  VHI.) 

To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  15),  in  two  volumes,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of 
Aeschylus  and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  University  Library,  with  those 
in  the  Classical  Library,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Sophocles.  Part  I :  Reading  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  (first 
half-year).  Part  II :  Miscellaneous  topical  studies,  — theses, 
reports,  discussions  (second  half-yea?').  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
(at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9.  Professor 
Wright.]  [CI.  Phil.  43;  I.] 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  half-course  in  either  half-year ;  but  students 
wishing  to  take  it  only  in  the  second  half-year  must  first  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  is  designed  for  advanced  undergraduates  and 
for  graduates. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of 
Sophocles  will  be  attempted.  In  the  first  half-year  the  seven  plays  and 
the  fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena 
of  the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  con- 
sidered.    In  the  second  half-year  the  subject  will  be  approached  by  a 
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different  method :  the  work  will  consist  mainly  in  a  series  of  special 
studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elementary  exercises  in  text- 
criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  discussion  of 
passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of  matters  of  literary 
history;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles  —  his  lan- 
guage, grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  conceptions,  myths, 
subjects,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  poet  and 
the  tradition  of  the  text  —  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quotations,  ancient 
and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations  ;  to  topics  connected  with  modern 
criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influence  in  literature. 

Campbell- Abbott's  Sophocles  (Clarendon  Press,  Vol.  I,  text,  $1.10), 
with  the  edition  of  Dindorf-Mekler,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50), 
will  be  the  text  used  during  the  first  half-year.  Students  are  advised  to 
procure  also,  if  possible,  Ellendt's  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin, 
1872,  M.  28),  and  Dindorf's  Poetae  Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire 
works  —  plays  and  fragments  —  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  ed.  quinta,  1869,  M.  20),  since  the  other 
dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to.  Constant  use  will  be  made  of 
the  important  annotated  editions  —  above  all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of 
Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann,  Tournier,  with  others  of  special 
plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative  works,  ancient  and  modern,  general 
and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  course 
in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  University  Library. 

[The  Politics  of  Aristotle .  Half-course.  Tu. ,  Th. ,  Sat. ,  at  10  (second 
half-year).     Professor  Goodwin.]         (CI.  Phil.  272;  VLU.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

This  important  work  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is 
afforded  by  other  ancient  authorities  (including  Aristotle's  newly  discov- 
ered work  on  the  Athenian  Constitution)  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's 
text  (Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman 
(Clarendon  Press,  1887),  including  text  of  Books  I  and  II  with  notes,  the 
various  editions  of  Susemihl,  Jowett's  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  other 
works  useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible  to  the  class  in  the  Classical 
Library  and  in  the  University  Library. 

The  Constitutional  History  and  Political  Antiquities  of  Athens  and 
the  Judicial  Process  of  the  Athenian  Courts.  Tu.,  Th.,  at 
12.     Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  24 ;  X.) 

To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  will  be  studied  in  connexion  with 
Aristotle's  newly-discovered  Constitution  of  Athens,  with  constant  refer- 
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ence  to  Aristotle's  Politics  and  to  modern  works  on  Greek  Antiquities  and 
History.  In  the  Political  Antiquities  Hermann's  and  Gilbert's  Staatsalter- 
thumer  and  other  standard  works  will  be  used.  The  Attic  Legal  Antiquities 
will  be  studied  in  connexion  with  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process 
and  other  works  on  the  subject,  with  reference  to  the  Orators  and  the 
Grammarians. 

Each  student  must  have  Sandys's  edition  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of 
Athens  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  15s.),  and  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer 
Process,  revised  by  Lipsius  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1883-87). 

[Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.). —Studies  in 
Institution  and  in  Biography.  —  Lectures  and  conferences, 
with  collateral  reading  and  theses.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Wright.] 

Omitted  in  1895-96.  (Greek  12  ;  IV.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  connected  and  vivid  view  of 
Greek  History,  especially  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c,  chiefly  as 
reflected  in  the  development  of  institutions,  in  some  of  the  more  striking 
scenes  and  episodes  of  history,  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
figures  in  politics,  literature,  and  art.  The  sources  of  the  history,  literary 
and  monumental,  points  in  chronology  and  topography,  and  other  related 
topics  will  receive  incidental  treatment,  and  the  endeavor  will  constantly 
be  made  not  only  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  class  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  form  independent 
conclusions,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  disputed  questions. 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  occasional  conferences ;  but 
each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  examination 
parts  of  some  of  the  books  named  below  and  of  other  works  of  reference 
in  English,  and  to  submit  one  or  two  theses  on  selected  topics  demanding 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  research.  The  lectures  will  be  introduc- 
tory, designed  in  part  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  subject,  in  part  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  special  study  in  various  directions.  At  the  con- 
ferences matters  of  common  interest  will  be  treated,  and  reports  of  investi- 
gations and  reading  will  be  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed 
informally.  The  selections  for  private  reading  are  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  lectures,  and  the  thesis  work  will  be  planned  with  especial 
reference  to  the  attainments  and  tastes  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  class.  The  books  of  reference  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
class  in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  at  sight  fluently  and  to  use  French  and  German 
works  of  references  will  be  found  valuable,  but  by  no  means  essential. 
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This  course  is  not  given  in  consecutive  years.  It  should  regularly  be 
taken  not  earlier  than  the  Junior  year. 

Abbott,  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek  History,  1884  (Eivingtons,  London, 
2s.  6d.).  Peter,  Zeittafeln  zur  griechischen  Geschichte,  6th  edition,  1886 
(Waisenhaus  Buchhandlung,  Halle,  31.  4.50)  ;  5th  edition,  translated  by 
Chawner  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  Histories  of  Greece  by 
Duncker,  translated  by  Alleyne  (Bentley  &  Son,  London,  15s.),  by  Grote, 
English  edition,  12  vols.  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $18.00),  by  Curtius 
translated  by  Ward,  5  vols.  (Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $10.00),  by  E. 
Abbott  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York),  and  by  Holm,  translated,  4 
vols.  (Macmillan).  Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei 
Chaironeia,  1st  part,  1893,  2d  part,  1888  (Perthes,  Gotha,  M.  24.).  Schafer, 
Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griechischen  Geschichte,  4th  edition,  1889 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.40).  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscrip- 
tions, 1882 '(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75).  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,  2  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $17.00). 

[Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor White.]  (CI.  Phil.  35.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

In  this  course  the  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will 
be  discussed  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical 
sources.  Such  an  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  monuments  and  places 
discussed  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  illustration 
by  photographs  and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions  to  be 
considered  relate  to  the  City  Walls,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier  Parthenon, 
the  old  Athena  Temple,  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pynx,  Enneacrunus, 
the  Eleusinium,  and  in  general  the  monuments  that  determine  the  situation 
of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  difficult  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the 
incidental  study  by  those  who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a 
whole.  This  subject  is  of  importance  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  ; 
and  its  study  will  be  useful  in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently 
visit  Greece,  especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens. 

Curtius'  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1891),  con- 
taining Milchhofer's  Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von  Athen.  Wachs- 
muth's  Stadt  Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1874  and  1890).  Milchhofer's 
Athen,  in  Baumeister's  Denkmaler  (Oldenbourg,  Leipzig,  1885).  Lolling's 
Topographie  von  Athen,  in  I.  von  Miiller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  Ill,  (Beck, 
Nordlingen,  1889) .  Miss  Harrison's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1890). 
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[The  Roman  Comedy. —Lectures.  —  Study  of  the  Menaechmi  of 
Plautus.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10  (first  half- 
year).     Professor  Allen.]  (CI.  Phil.  301 ;  VIE.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

The  structure,  mode  of  performance,  and  versification  of  the  Roman 
Comedy  will  be  treated  somewhat  fully  in  lectures,  and  some  account  of 
the  individual  poets  will  be  given.  Along  with  these  lectures  the 
Menaechmi  will  be  studied  as  much  in  detail  as  the  time  allows.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Latin 
dramatic  poets. 

Necessary  books  are  Schoell's  edition  of  the  Menaechmi  (Vol.  Ill, 
fasciculus  5  of  the  new  Ritschl  edition),  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1889.  M.  5.60), 
and  Vahlen's  edition  of  the  same  (Vahlen,  Berlin,  1882,  M.  2).  To  these 
may  be  added  Fowler's  explanatory  edition,  (Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn, 
Boston,  1889),  and  W.  W.  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  1891). 

[Cicero's  Exposition  of  Greek  Philosophy.    Half-course.    Mon. ,  Wed. , 

Fri.,  at  12  (first  half-year).     Professor  Gkeenough.] 

Omitted  in  1895-96.  (CI.  Phil.  36' ;  IV.) 

In  this  course  the  class  will  read  the  De  Finibus,  the  Academica,  and 

selections  from  Cicero's  other  philosophical  works.      Attention  will  be 

directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  works  read,  and  to  a  study  of 

the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were  prevalent  among  the  Romans  and 

underlie  their  literature.     The  Tauchnitz  texts  are  recommended. 

Cicero's  Correspondence.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  2.30,  and 
a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor  (first  half-year). 
Professor  Smith.  (CI.  Phil.  4 11;  V.) 

To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

A  selection  of  the  Letters  will  be  read,  chosen  mainly  for  the  light  they 
shed  on  Cicero's  character  and  motives  in  his  public  and  private  relations ; 
and  collateral  reading  will  be  required  or  recommended  for  further  study 
->f  the  same  subject.  Students  should  supply  themselves  with  Wesenberg's 
Teubner  text  edition  (2  vols.).  Other  books  needed  will  be  accessible  in 
the  Classical  Library. 

The  Physical  Theories  of  the  Stoics.  — Seneca  (Naturales  Quaestiones) 

with  collateral  reading  in  other  authors.    Half-course.    Mon., 

Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9  (second  half-year).     Mr.  Parker. 

To  be  omitted  in  1896-97.  (CI.  Phil.  40* ;  I.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  in  detail,  Seneca's  explanation 
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of  the  Physical  Universe,  with  special  attention  to  his  methods  of  inquiry, 
metaphysical  presuppositions,  and  resulting  system.  Some  examination 
will  be  made  as  to  the  sources  of  his  treatise.  His  system  of  Physics  will 
be  in  a  general  way  compared  with  that  of  earlier  Stoics,  with  other  sys- 
tems of  ancient  philosophy,  and  with  parts  of  Pliny's  Natural  History. 
There  will  be  lectures  and  discussions.  Members  of  the  course  will  be 
called  on  frequently  to  examine  assigned  portions  of  Seneca  or  of  other 
authors  and  to  report  the  results  in  brief  to  the  class.  Some  facility  in 
reading  Latin  and  Greek  is  necessary.  Every  one  should  own  the  second 
volume  of  Seneca  edited  by  Haase  (Teubner).  Other  books  will  be  ready 
for  consultation  in  the  library. 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  —Lectures,  with  collateral 

reading  and  investigation.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 

of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Allen.] 

(CI.  Phil.  29;  II.) 
Omitted  in  1895-96. 

Attention  will  be  given,  not  so  much  to  Mythology,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  as  to  the  beliefs  and  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  about  their  gods 
and  heroes,  and  the  ritual  employed  in  their  worship.  Preller's  Grie- 
chische  Mythologie,  revised  by  Robert,  vol.  I  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  13)  will  be  the  most  necessary  book. 

[The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship.  —  Ovid's  Fasti.  Half-course. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30  (first  half-year).  Professor 
Allen.]  (CI.  Phil.  32;  V1.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

The  time  will  be  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations 
by  the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  Attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  national  elements  in  Roman  belief  and  ritual,  as  distin- 
guished from  Greek  additions. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  The  following  also  would  be  useful :  L.  Preller, 
Romische  Mythologie,  3d  edition,  by  H.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
1883,  M.  10)  ;  Joachim  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  dritter 
Band,  Sacralwesen,  2d  edition,  revised  by  Wissowa  (Hirzel,  Leipzig, 
1885,  M.  11). 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  — Special  investiga- 
tion of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  study  of  the  other 
sources.  Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor.     Professor  White.  (CI.  Phil.  37  ;  VI.) 
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To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

For  graduates  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent 
studies. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  investigation  of  the  literary  and 
monumental  sources  of  our  information  about  Greek  Private  Life  in  the 
Classical  Period.  Attention  will  be  given  chiefly  to  the  literary  sources  ; 
only  such  selected  monuments  will  be  studied  as  can  be  dated  with 
certainty . 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  on  certain  strictly 
defined  topics,  such  as  the  house,  house  furniture,  birth  and  infancy, 
dress,  the  women,  etc.,  will  first  be  collected,  discussed,  and  arranged. 
The  other  ancient  literary  evidence  adduced  by  modern  writers  on  these 
topics  will  then  be  sifted  and  tested,  as  far  as  the  time  allows,  each  topic 
being  considered  singly.  Inquiry  will  be  confined  to  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.C.,  but  the  earlier  and  later  evidence  will  come  under  con- 
sideration incidentally.  The  beginning  will  thus  be  made  of  a  complete 
collection  of  the  evidence  for  the  facts  of  Greek  Private  Life  in  the 
Classical  Period. 

The  modern  works  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  members  of  the 
course  to  have  access,  whether  general  works  or  monographs,  will  either 
be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  or  will  be  reserved  for  their 
use  in  the  University  Library. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course).  — Study  of  special 
topics.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Gkeenough.]     (CI.  Phil.  26  ;  V.) 
Omitted  in  1895-96. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Latin  10.  Special  topics  will  be 
assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  French 
and  German  books  is  necessary  and  of  Italian  desirable.  Das  Privatleben 
der  Romer,  by  Joachim  Marquardt,  will  be  constantly  consulted. 


The  courses  which  are  bracketed  in  the  preceding  list  are  usually 
given  once  in  two  years. 

The  following  courses  are  given  at  less  frequent  intervals  : — 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  with  study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions. 
Professor  Allen. 

Pindar.     Professor  Goodwin. 

Aristotle's  Poetics  with  parts  of  the  Rhetoric.  Professor  Good- 
win. 
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Thucydides.     Professor  Goodwin. 
Sophocles.     Professor  Wright. 
The  Roman  Comedy.     Professor  Allen. 

Three   Centuries   of   Greek  History  (  600-300  B.C.  ).      Professor 
Wright. 

Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.      Professor  White. 
The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.     Professor  Allen. 
The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship.     Professor  Allen. 
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BOOKS   OF  REFERENCE. 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  classical  student,  certainly  of 
every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects  there 
are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students  will  be 
referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors.  The  most  important 
books  are  starred  (*). 

The  books  recommended  for  the  several  courses  are  given  above 
in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the  courses. 

History  and  Geography.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece 
(Harpers,  New  York,  $1.25).  W.  F.  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman 
People  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Peter-Chawner,  Chronological 
Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00) .  *Kiepert's 
Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80;  Leach,  Shewell  &  San- 
born, Boston,  $2.00) .  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  f  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  *Seyffert's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities, 
ed.  by  Nettleship  and  Sandys  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $6.00).  *Gow's  Com- 
panion to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75). 
Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities  (Appletons,  New  York, 
$3.00)  is  excellent  for  description  and  illustration  of  material  objects. 
Gubl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $2.50)  is  also  recommended.  Ilaigh's  The  Attic  Theatre  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  $3.00)  is  important  for  scenic  antiquities.  Ramsay's  Manual  of 
Roman  Antiquities  (edition  of  1895,  Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for 
topography  and  political  antiquities  of  Rome. 

Reber's  History  of  Ancient  Art  (translated  by  Clarke,  Harpers,  $2.50)  : 
Collignon's  Manual  of  Greek  Archaeology,  translated  by  Wright,  (Cassell 
&  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00). 

Mythology.  *Either  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited 
by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  GO  cts.),  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  (Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.75).  The  last  German  edition  of  Seemann,  and 
Decharme's  Mythologie  de  la  Grece  antique  (Paris,  Gamier,  1879),  are 
preferable. 

Literary  History.  *Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  fAppleton, 
45  cts.).  A.  S.  Wilkins's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan, 
35  cts.).  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  four  vols. 
(Macmillan,  $4.50) .  *Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners, 
$2.50). 
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Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will 
be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  *Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar, 
revised  by  Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek  Verbs, 
Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Macmillan,  $2.60). 

Dictionaries.  *Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek-English  Lexicon  (Harpers, 
$10).  *Lewis  and  Short,  Latin-English  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $6.50). 
Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $4.50). 

Eor  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich),  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repertory.  It  com- 
prises history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeo- 
graphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities,  histories  of  literature,  phi- 
losophy, etc.  (Vol.  IV  and  following). 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


HONOES   AND   OTHER  DISTINCTIONS. 
Second- Year  Honors. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Classical 
Department.  The  award  is  published  in  the  Annual  Rank  Lists  and 
in  the  University  Catalogue. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  —  "Honors"  and  "Highest 
Honors. "  They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  but 
to  Freshmen  only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with  dis- 
tinction special  examinations,  directed  to  testing 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  will  be  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demo- 
sthenes; Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Faterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology  ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater, 
both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature.' 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 
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The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  in  a  proper  way, — whether,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  read  with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been 
accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have 
grown  more  full  and  exact;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have 
learned  something  about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least 
have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Eoman  history  and  tradition, 
and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Eoman  life  and 
thought.  The  examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this 
sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his 
course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books 
of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors  are  held  near  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  May.  Candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at  the  Dean's  office  as 
early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the  same  time  which  elective 
courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first  condition  as  described  above. 


Final  Honors. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  "  Honors  "  and  "  Highest  Honors  " 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  on  the  following  terms  :  — 

No  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  college  as  Seniors  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Classical 
Committee,  upon  evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere, 
be  excused  from  examinations  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application  to  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of 
November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of 
six  courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  San- 
skrit for  one  classical  course ;  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular 
examinations  on  these  courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek 
and  Latin  at  sight  and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also, 
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i 
near  the  close  of  the  Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  this 
Division,  to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the 
classical  instructors.     This  thesis  must  be  written  in  Latin. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  such  students  as  have  attained 
Grade  A  or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in  those  studies  amounting 
to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  is 
published  on  the  Commencement  programme  and  in  the  next  annual 
Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.  The  courses  designated  by  letters  (A,  By  C, 
D,  E,  F)  are  not  counted,  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,  towards  the 
requirement  of  three  courses.  In  Greek,  one  of  the  three  must  be 
Course  6,  8,  or  9. 

DEGREES. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority,  is 
required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  several  degrees  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College  Studies  "  and  to  the  Circular  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  following  information  concerns  especially 
students  who  come  from  other  colleges. 
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The  Degrees  op  A.B.  and  A.M. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  may  become  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable 
in  each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  may  register  either  in  the  undergraduate 
department  (Harvard  College)  or  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  same  committee  determines  in  part  the  conditions  on  which  a 
graduate  of  another  college  can  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Such  a  candidate  must  be  registered  in  the  Gra- 
duate School.  The  requirement,  in  the  case  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
Harvard  College  is  the  completion,  with  high  credit,  of  four  full 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  of  advanced  study. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  minimum  requirement 
of  residence  is  two  years.  But  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the 
ground  of  faithful  study  for  a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscel- 
laneous studies.  It  stands  for  prolonged  study  and  high  attainment 
in  a  special  branch  of  learning,  manifested  not  only  by  exami- 
nations, but  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the  candidate 
is  admitted  to  examination,  and  must  show  original  treatment  of  a 
suitable  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

Every  student  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consult  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  before  laying  out  his  plan  of  study,  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  the  necessary  advice  and  guidance. 


PRIZES. 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes. 

Two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the  foundation  of 
James  Bowdoin,  of  the  Class  of  1745,  are  offered  each  year  for 
the  best  dissertations  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  or  for 
the  best  translations  into  Greek  or  Latin  of  passages  proposed 
by  the  Faculty,  written  by  graduates  of  any  college  who  are  resident 
at  the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School  or  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College. 
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A  prize  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars 
for  the  best  dissertation,  and  a  prize  of  similar  amount  for  the  best 
translation,  are  offered  to  undergraduates  in  Harvard  College. 

The  Sargent  Prize. 
A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  Class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  met- 
rical version  of  an  Ode  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  in  Harvard 
College  and  students  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women  may  compete  for  this  prize. 

The  terms  of  competition  for  these  prizes,  the  subjects  proposed  and 
the  selections  for  translation  are  pubhshed  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND   FELLOWSHIPS. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
$80  to  $400  are  annually  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  these,  ninety-six  are  usually  awarded  to 
undergraduates  who  have  been  in  College  at  least  one  year,  and 
forty-seven  to  graduate  students.  The  following  are  of  special 
interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  to  be  assigned  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.  The 
beneficiary  must  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Professor  of  Greek  and  the 
Senior  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  ;  and  he  must  be  either  a  stu- 
dent in  the  highest  class  in  Harvard  College  who  is  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  has 
distingished  himself  there  in  classical  scholarship  and  is  a  student  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  of  the  class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  classics 
or  in  athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 
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The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  —  mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  University. 

Of  the  twenty-two  fellowships  annually  awarded  to  students  in 
the  Graduate  School,  sixteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to 
$750,  are  by  the  terms  of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Clas- 
sical Philology. 

LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  University  Library. 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  over  300,000  volumes,  is 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any  student  who  has  given 
bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep 
them  four  weeks  •  and  additional  facilities,  including  direct  access  to 
the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced  students,  particularly  to  those 
engaged  in  special  research.  The  classical  periodicals  are  on  file. 
Any  useful  classical  work,  not  found  in  the  Library,  will  generally 
be  ordered  upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library. 
For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library 
has  been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal 
and  convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains 
the  necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valu- 
able older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  library  con- 
tains at  present  about  3000  volumes,  and  many  new  books  have 
been  recently  ordered,  including  all  the  books  recommended  by  the 
several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading  in  their 
courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working  library 
where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he  needs  to 
consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.     In  accordance  with  the  same 
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plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  library,  where 
they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms  students 
may  borrow  books  from  the  University  library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  the  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number,  and  to  students  in  Latin  D.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus. 
The  department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon,  and  over  2200  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  1000  photo- 
graphs and  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc. 

"HARVARD    STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY." 

Under  this  title  the  Classical  Department  publishes  annually  a 
volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to 
classical  philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of 
the  Department.  The  publication  of  the  • «  Studies  "  which  began  in 
1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear  usually 
in  April  or  May. 

THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB. 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors  to 
meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  and  those  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  from  such  undergraduates  as  have  done 
advanced  work  in  the  Classics.  The  Club  meets  fortnightly,  alter- 
nately at  the  house  of  an  instructor  and  at  the  rooms  of  a  student. 
The  former  meetings  are  social ;  at  the  latter  short  original  articles 
are  read  by  instructors  or  students,  and  discussed  by  the  Club. 


INDO-IRANIAN    LANGUAGES. 


INSTRUCTOR. 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Sanskrit. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

11.  Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  —  Sounds  and  inflexions.  — 

Reading  of  easy  prose  and  verse.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  2.30  (first  half -yea?').     Professor  Lanman. 

(Sanskr.  1* ;  V1.) 

12.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued).  —  Reading  of  the  Classical 

texts  hi  Lanman 's  Reader.  —  Translation  at  sight.  Half- 
course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30  (second  half-year). 
Professor  Lanman.  (Sanskr.  I2 ;  V2.) 

21.  Sanskrit  (second  year) .  — Course  for  rapid  reading.  —  Select 
episodes  from  the  Maha-Bharata.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  3.30  (first  half-year).     Professor  Lanman. 

(Sanskr.  21 ;  VP.) 

32.  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Vedas.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30  (second 
half-year).     Professor  Lanman.  (Sanskr.  32 ;  VI2.) 

4.  Pali  (course  for  beginners). — ElvvelPs  Jatakas. — The  legendary 
life  of  Buddha.  —  Avidiire  and  Santike  Nidana.  Tu.,  Th.\ 
at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Lanman.  (Pali  4;  XIY.) 

[5.  Pali  (advanced  course).  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism. 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.     Professor  Lanman.]  (Pali  5  ;  XIY.) 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 
Courses  4  and  5  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
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Course  of  Research. 

Special  advanced  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman. 

Conference. 

Informal  lectures  on  India,  its  religions,  and  literatures.  Papers  of 
Students.  Cursory  readings  from  the  Maha-Bharata.  Second 
and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month  from  7.30  to  9  p.m.  {second 
half-year} .     Professor  Lanman. 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand  to 
students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions, 
and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men  who  design 
to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English.  The  ele- 
mentary course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it  Avill  be  found 
a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects  (Greek  34),  Latin 
grammar  (CI.  Phil.  22),  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  the  older  forms  of  German. 
The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  course  in  Pali  offer  an  introduction  to 
the  religions  of  India;  and  a  suitable  collateral  course  is  found  in  the 
lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions  (Philosophy  13). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  para- 
digms of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by  practical 
exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit. 
The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from 
the  Epos  and  from  the  Fables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first  half- 
year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet.  Students 
who  intend  to  take  the  course  on  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  second  half-year  (CI.  Phil.  20),  are  expected  to  take  Sanskrit 
la  for  the  first  half-year. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.90)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.G0)  ;  Lan- 
man's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar 
and  explanatory  notes  ($2).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Course  2  (first  half-year).  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect.  The  chosen 
texts  are  very  simple  in  style  and  contents. 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Clas- 
sical Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Reader  will 
first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
Pali  is  very  easy.  E.  Muller's  grammar  will  be  used  (London,  Trubner, 
1884,  $2).  Nine  select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read  with  the  little  book 
of  text  and  vocabulary  by  Professor  El  well  of  Amherst  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston).  Various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the 
Doctrine,  and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may 
be  studied  directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 

Conference. 

The  instructor  will  hold  informal  meetings  at  his  study  Tuesday 
evenings  during  the  second  half-year,  and  will  discuss  various  topics 
concerning  India  past  and  present,  and  conduct  informal  exercises 
in  cursory  reading  of  the  literature.  For  the  year  1896  the  Maha- 
Bharata  has  been  chosen.  A  considerable  number  of  copies  are 
available  in  Cambridge. 

Books  and  Manuscripts. 

The  University  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  litera- 
ture and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the 
leading  Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  —  a  complete  set) ,  many  other  important  serials  in  this 
department  (e.  g.  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala),  and  an  abundance  of 
lexicons  and  translations.  The  collection  of  lithographed  and 
printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by  purchases  of  the 
Instructor  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts 
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At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of 
these  furnish  materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manu- 
scripts of  already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original 
sources. 

The  Library  of  the  University  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room 
Library  and  that  of  the  instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will 
lack  neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field 
which  is  still  comparatively  un worked  and  promises  good  results  to 
faithful  and  persistent  investigators. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable  medium 
for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series, 
published  for  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue  of 
texts  and  translations  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations. 
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M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 
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before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will 
be  needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign 
text-books  are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS. 
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Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  departments  are  as  follows : 
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CHAIRMAN    OF   THE    CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
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CHAIRMAN    OF   THE  DEPARTMENT    OF    INDO-IRANIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street. 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND    OF    THE    CLASSICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  8  Milliard  Street. 

LIBRARIAN    OF   THE   CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  8  Milliard  Street. 
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George  Martin  Lane,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,   Pope  Professor  of  Latin, 
Emeritus. 

William   Watson   Goodwin,  Ph.D.,   LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature. 

James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Frederic  Deforest  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology . 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

George   Willis   Botsford,  Ph.D.,    Instructor  in   the   History  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

Maurice  Whittemore  Mather,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

,  Instructor  in  Latin. 


Walton  Brooks  McDaniel,  A.M.,  Assistant. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classified 
as  "  Undergraduate  "  and  "  Graduate"  Studies.  In  the  former  class 
are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies  syste- 
matically to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however,  in 
the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken  by 
Seniors  or  Juniors.  Thus,  properly  qualified  undergraduates  will 
always  be  admitted  to  the  following  courses,  although,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  the  consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained  in  the  case 
of  the  first  five  courses  on  this  list :  — 

[Aeschylus.     (CI.  Phil.  23)     Professor  Goodwin.] 

[Sophocles.     (CI.  Phil.  43)     Professor  Wright.] 

Aristophanes.     (CI.  Phil.  38)     Professor  White. 

[Demosthenes.     (CI.  Phil.  48)     Professor  White.] 

[Cicero's  Exposition  of  Greek  Philosophy.  (CI.  Phil.  36)  Pro- 
fessor Greenough.] 

[History  of  Greek  Literature.     (Greek  11)     Professor  Allen.] 

[History  of  Latin  Poetry.     (Latin  11)     Professor  Smith.] 

History  of  Latin  Prose  Literature.     (Latin  12)     Professor  Smith. 

Undergraduates  may  be  admitted  to  other  graduate  courses  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 


UNDERGRADUATE   STUDIES. 
GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  A 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B  or  C  by  E, 
in  the  Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later 
courses.  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  6  or  8  ;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8  ;  Clas- 
sical Philology  23,  88,  43,  or  48  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified 
undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior  Year  (see  p.  5).  The 
composition  courses  F,  F,3,7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1,2,3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore  year ; 
Courses  6,  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up  earlier), 
and  8  in  the  Senior  year.  (For  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  43,  and 
48,  see  the  preceding  paragraph.) 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  Courses 
2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  Course  1  could  be  added  with  ad- 
vantage. It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucydides  and 
from  one  of  the  dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors,  while  passages  from  Thucy- 
dides or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists,  and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle 
(or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 
Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek 
Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses,  One  of  which 
should  be  Course  8.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors 
see  pages  41  ff. 

A.  Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey,  selections).  —  Reading  at  sight. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Mr. .  (VII.) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  Elementary 
Greek  at  the  examination  for  admission.    It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

In  this  course,  which  corresponds  to  Method  A  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  College  in  Advanced  Greek,  the  entire  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Homer.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will  receive 
due  attention,  the  main  end  in  view  will  be  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
of  the  Homeric  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give  the  power  of 
translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 

Seymour's  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.75).  Perrin's  Horner's  Odyssey,  Books  I. -IV.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50)  ; 
Books  V.-VIII.  ($1.50). 


B.  Lysias  (selections) .  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito) .  —  Elegiac  and 

Lyric  Poetry  (selections) .  —  Euripides  (Medea) .  —  Reading  at 
sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Drs.  Babbitt  and  Gulick, 
and  Mr. .  (IV.) 

C.  Lysias  (selections) .  — Plato   (Apology  and  Euthyphro) .  —  Ele- 

giac and  Lyric  Poetry  (selections).  —  Euripides  (Iphigenia 
among  the  Taurians). — Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  11.     Drs.  Babbitt  and  Gulick,  and  Mr. .  (Ix0 

Courses  B  and  C  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the  same  student. 

Courses  B  and  G  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
at  the  examination  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in 
Course  A  in  their  Freshman  year.  They  cannot  be  counted  for  Final 
Honors,  but  either  of  them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  Care  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though 
with  some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the 
Freshman  year.  In  each,  a  beginning  is  made  of  the  study  of  Athenian 
oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  works  of  Plato 
through  the  Apology  and  one  or  more  of  the  shorter  dialogues,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  Selec- 
tions from  elegiac,  iambic,  and  lyric  poetry  will  also  be  read  for  their  own 
interest  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  transition  from  epic  poetry 
to  the  drama.  Attention  will  be  given  in  both  courses  to  reading  at  sight, 
and  to  the  more  important  points  in  Greek  syntax,  as  well  as  to  matters  of 
language,  style,  history,  and  antiquities. 

Lysias,  Selected  Orations,  Morgan  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50) .  Plato's 
Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Plato's  Euthy- 
phro, Wohlrab's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  0.45). 
Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica  (Teubner,  M.  3).  Morgan's  Brief  Notes 
on  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets,  printed  by  the  University, 
$.40).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn  &  Co. ,  $  1.10).  Flagg's  edition 
of  the  Iphigenia  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Chap- 
ters 62-68  (reserved  for  reference  in  the  Library) . 

Lectures.  — Lectures  are  provided  for  students  in  Courses  B  and 
C,  on  various  topics  connected  with  their  studies,  including  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Lysias  and  his  Times.     Dr.  Gulick. 

Socrates  and  Plato.     Professor  White. 

Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

Greek  Theatre  and  Dramatic  Performances.     Professor  Wright. 
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1.  Homer.  —  Herodotus.     Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,   at   11.     Drs.  Bab- 

bitt and  Gulick.  (HI.) 

Course  1  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  read  rapidly  and  mainly 
for  the  subject  matter.  It  is  confined  to  two  authors,  that  the  reading 
may  be  in  somewhat  large  amounts.  The  authors  may  be  changed  from 
year  to  year,  but  with  at  least  one  of  them  the  student  will  already  have 
had  some  experience.  In  1896-97,  in  the  first  half-year,  as  much  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  will  be  read  as  the  time  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
students  will  allow,  and  the  selections  will  be  chosen  mainly  for  their 
bearing  on  the  two  central  characters  of  the  poems,  Achilles  and  Odysseus. 
In  the  second  half-year,  attention  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Greeks  and  to  the  interesting  accounts  of  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Scythia.  Both  authors  will  be  read  purely  for  their 
subject  matter,  and  the  study  of  their  language  and  style  will  be  designed 
merely  to  enable  the  student  to  read  them  intelligently.  With  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  authors  as  the  first  object,  the  illustrative  comment 
will  be  such  as  to  keep  prominent  the  significance  of  their  works  as  rep- 
resentative of  Greek  epic  poetry  and  of  Greek  historical  prose. 

Rzach's  text  of  the  Iliad,  2  vols.,  and  Cauer's  text  of  the  Odyssey,  2 
vols.  (Ereytag,  Leipzig,  each  M.  1.25),  will  be  used  in  the  class.  Useful 
editions  with  commentary  are  those  of  Ameis-Hentze,  in  German  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  Iliad,  M.  8.30,  Odyssey,  M.  5.40)  ;  Walter  Leaf,  Iliad  (Mac- 
millan,  New  York,  $8.00)  ;  Merry  and  Riddell,  Odyssey,  I. -XII.  (Mac- 
millan,  $4.00).  Stein's  text  of  Herodotus  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  2  vols., 
M.  3),  or  if  any  wish  to  use  a  German  commentary,  Stein's  edition  with 
notes  (5  vols.,  M.  13.35,  also  sold  separately).  Stein's  Summary  of 
the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $.10).  Editions  of  both 
authors  with  English  notes  will  be  found  in  the  College  Library  and  in 
the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

2 .  Aristophanes  (Birds) .  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound) .  — Thu- 

cydides  (Book  I.).  —  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  —  Col- 
lateral reading  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes. — Reading  at 
sight.     Tu.,  Th.,  Bat.,  at  10.     Dr.  Gulick.  (VIIL) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war — as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian.  The  instruc- 
tion in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second- Year 
Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid  regard  also  to 
the  needs  of  other  students. 
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Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be  ex- 
pected so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  The  average  rate  of  progress  will  be  about  100  verses 
or  lines  each  lesson.  The  test  of  the  student's  preparation  of  the  play  to 
be  read  collaterally  will  be  simply  translation.  Special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  Thucydides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  him 
into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  "  setting"  of  the  plays.  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as 
compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  Avriters ;  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient 
art. 

There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
both  written  and  oral,  to  develop  the  student's  power  of  reading  inde- 
pendently of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Felton's  Birds  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10).  Wecklein's  Prometheus 
translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Morris's  Thucydides,  Book  I. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.75).  White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25). 
Nicolson's  Pint  us  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00).  White's  Passages  for  Practice 
in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.90). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  39,  40, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

6.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  (  taxation  on  the  Em- 
bassy. —  Aeschines  (Against  ( Itesiphon).  — Aeschylus  (Seven 
Against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles  (Antigone). —  Aristophanes 
(Frogs).  —  Collateral  reading.  Tit.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Pro- 
fessor Wrig  i  it.  (VIII.) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connexion  with  the  speeches.  The  most  impoitant  parts  of  the 
oration  of   Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  and  that  of  Demosthenes   De 
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Falsa  Legatione  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the  great  master-piece 
of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the  Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  orators  are  taken  up;  and  Chapters 
89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The  corre- 
sponding chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII.  Ch.  3  and  4) 
may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  Against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sopholes,  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  additional 
play,  will  be  read.  These  plays  will  be  studied  from  the  points  of  view 
of  literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  will  be  duly  provided  for. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  :  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1887,  M.  1.50),  Westermann's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80),  Blass's 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.10),  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
.$1.50),  or  Holmes's  edition  with  notes  (Allyn,  Boston,  $  1.25).  Demos- 
thenes De  Falsa  Legatione :  Shilleto's  edition  with  English  notes  (Deigh- 
ton,  Bell  &  Co.,  1874,  6s.),  or  Helsop's  (Rivingtons,  $1.75).  Blass-Din- 
dorf's  Complete  Text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  M.  4.50).  Aeschines 
Against  Ctesiphon:  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  1889,  $1.50),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuckburgh's  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
$1.10).  Franke's  Complete  Text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  M.  0.90). 
Flagg's  Seven  Against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.10). 
Verrall's  Seven  Against  Thebes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75; 
school  edition,  $.60),  or  Ritschl's  Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3).  Wecklein's  Complete  Text  of  Aeschylus 
(Calvary,  Berlin).  D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.50),  Humphreys's  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $1.25),  or  Jebb's 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  $3.25).  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  :  Kock's  edition,  with 
German  notes  (Weidmann,  M.  1.50),  Merry's,  with  English  notes  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  4s.  6d.). 

8.    Plato  (Republic).  —  Aristotle  (Ethics,   Books  I. -IV.   and  X.). 

Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  White.  (VII.) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 

the  authors  read.    The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors 

in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 
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This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, to  be  studied  in  connexion  with  modern  books  of  reference.  In 
the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Eepublic, 
the  most  important  and  more  difficult  parts  being  explained  in  lectures. 
The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special 
attention.  Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  transla- 
tion, Vols.  I.  and  II.)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before 
beginning  the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connexion  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the  exam- 
inations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin, notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  originally  M.  7.50),  The  Eepublic,  Jowett  and 
Campbell,  3  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co. ,  $510.50) ,  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50).  An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President 
Warren  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
$1.25.  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  2  vols.,  (Longmans,  London, 
30s.),  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  2  vols.,  32s.), 
Kamsauer's  with  Latin  notes  (Teubner,  M.  12),  or  Bekker's  text  (G. 
Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain, 
4  vols.,  20s.),  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  12s.),  and  Stewart's  Notes  on  the 
Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  $8.00)  are  useful  for  reference.  The  more  ex- 
pensive books  may  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment or  in  the  College  Library. 

io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Tu.,  Th., 
{and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  iiistruelor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
White.  (X.) 

Course  10  will  be  given  alternately  with  Latin  10.  It  is  intended  both 
for  classical  students  and  for  others  who  have  not  been  able  to  devote 
special  attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who  may  nevertheless  wish 
to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The  ability  to  read  Greek 
and  Latin  and  to  use  German  and  French  works  of  reference  is  desirable, 
but  is  not  required.  The  course  is  open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and 
Graduates.  The  instructor  will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  syste- 
matically, how  the  ancient  Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example, 
their  houses  and  how  they  were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the 
head  and  feet,  and  personal  ornaments ;  their  system  of  education ;  their 
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marriage  and  funeral  rites,  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports, 
markets,  shops,  exports  and  imports;  the  trades  and  professions  among 
them;  their  country  life ;  their  means  of  conveyance;  how  the  ship  was 
constructed,  manned  and  rigged ;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed, 
etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  dia- 
grams, casts  of  works  of  ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon, 
which  is  provided  with  over  fifteen  hundred  slides.  Lectures  will  be 
given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  ;  Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustra- 
tion by  means  of  the  stereopticon  and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be 
required  to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English  ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department.  Each  member  of 
the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short  theses,  involving  elemen- 
tary investigation.     This  course  is  introductory  to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  preferably 
the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Romer 
(Weidmann.  Berlin,  M.  20).  Becker's  Charicles  (Longmans,  London, 
75.  6d.),  or  preferably  the  German  edition  as  revised  by  H.  Gull  (3  bde., 
Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  18).  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks, 
translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London,  $2.00).  or  preferably 
the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und  Sitten  der  Griechen 
(Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevon's  Manual  of  Greek 
Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $3.75).  Schreiber's 
Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  New  York,  $6.50). 

Greek  Composition. 

F.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  Half-course. 
Wed.,  (and  during  the  second  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Mr.  .  (V.) 

Course  i^is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or 
in  Advanced)  Greek,  but  not  in  Greek  Composition,  at  the  examination 
for  admission.  Woodruff's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition  will  be 
used  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00). 

Course  F  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 
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E.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  Goodwin  (Moods 
and  Tenses).  Half-course.  Wed.,  {and  during  the  first  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Dr.  Babbitt.  (XIII.) 

Course  E may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final  Honors; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Course  E  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  Greek  Composition  to  those 
who  take  Course  B  or  C  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  not  offered 
Greek  Composition  at  the  examination  for  admission.  The  Friday  exer- 
cises will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses 
from  the  point  of  view  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the 
work  will  be  of  especial  value  to  those  intending  to  be  candidates  for 
Second- Year  Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice 
in  Composition  during  the  Freshman  year. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.65).     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  #2.15). 

3.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course).  —  Translation  and 
original  composition.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  2.30.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Parkek.  (xi0 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics.  The  Final  Examination  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  oral  and  written  translation  from  Greek  into 
English,  as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  and  other  writers,  will  be  made 
the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.65),  and  Lectures  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Rivingtons, 
London,  .$1.40).  Mackie's  Parallel  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek 
and  English  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10). 

7.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course). —Written  composi- 
tion in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models. —Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Th., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Wright.  (xrY) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  already  taken  Course  3.  It 
may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each 
year.  It  may  also  he  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  counting 
as  a  half  -course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 
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This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  Einal 
Examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composi- 
tion for  Einal  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  minute  study  of  passages 
selected  from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year) 
as  models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard 
English  writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions 
previously  made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and 
into  Greek ;  original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  con- 
versational exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  are  chiefly 
directed  to  training  the  student  to  read  Latin,  that  is,  not  so  much  to 
translate,  —  though  translation  will  not  be  neglected,  —  as  to  recog- 
nize the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress.  This  involves  the  correct  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the  capacity  to  dis- 
criminate readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to  feel  the  exact 
significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement,  —  results  that 
are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice.  In  this  training, 
translation  is  used  more  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  student's  work 
than  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  object  is  rather  to  emancipate  him 
from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English 
expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of  ex- 
pression that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind 
directly.  The  works  used  for  this  purpose  are  such  as  deal  with  a 
limited  subject  in  a  straightforward  way,  encumbering  the  student's 
progress  as  little  as  possible  with  unfamiliar  allusions. 

This  practice  in  reading  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by 
practice  in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  train- 
ing, may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  the  student's 
readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

2.  When  the  student  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  Latin  with  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  meaning  and  with  reasonable  facility,  he 
may  proceed  with  his  study  in  either  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  He  may  continue  his  reading  in  the  more  important  Latin 
classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary  worth,  and  studying  style 
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and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and  subject-matter,  with  a  view 
to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen 
his  command  of  the  language. 

(5)  He  may  select  some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject 
may  be  of  a  general  character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or 
Roman  religion,  or  the  history  of  Latin  literature ;  or  it  may  be 
more  limited,  such  as  a  particular  department  of  literature  or  of 
philosophy ;  or  it  may  be  a  still  more  special  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  a  particular  topic,  for  example  one  in  Roman  history  or  an- 
tiquities, or  in  Latin  grammar,  or  a  Latin  author  studied  critically, 
either  from  a  literary  or  from  a  philological  point  of  view.  The 
direct  results  of  such  an  investigation  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
be  limited,  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in 
teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of 
subjects,  which  he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list.  It  is  best  for  the 
undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make  the  Classics  a  specialty 
or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a  knowledge  as  he  can  of  the 
literature;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a  graduate  course  in  Classical 
Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  foundation  for  his  work.  Still  he 
may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to  devote  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  a  study  of  some  topic  which  requires  independent  read- 
ing and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence  from  various 
sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is  demanded  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors. 

A.    Cicero  (selected  speeches).  —Virgil.  —  Practice  in  reading  at 
sight.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.    (III.) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not 
in  Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examination  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  course  in  Latin.  A 
large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  practice  in  reading  at 
sight,  with  which  the  student  would  do  well  to  unite  practice  in  writing 
Latin  (Course  F).  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  qualified 
to  take  Course  B  or  (7,  or  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  Course  D ;  and  a  student 
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who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  in  Course  A  may  be  admitted  to 
Course  2. 

Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

B.  Cicero  (I)e  Senectute) .  —  Livy  (Books  XXI.  and  XXII.) .  —  Ter- 

ence (Phormio  and  Ileautontimorumenos) .  —  Reading  at  sight. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Dr.  Mather  and  Mr. .  fVII.) 

C.  Cicero    (De  Senectute) .— Livy  (Books   I.  and  II.).  —  Terence 

(Phormio  and  Andria). — Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  Mather  and  Mr.  .  (HI-) 

D.  Cicero  (De  Senectute) .  — Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.  or  XXI.  and 

XXII.).  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Adelphoe). — Reading  at 
sight.  Two  sections:  I.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9;  II.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professors  Morgan  and  Howard. 

(III.  or  VII.) 

Course  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  hare  passed  in  Advanced 
Latin  at  the  examination  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have 
passed  in  Course  A.  They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same 
authors  are  read,  and  similar  methods  of  instruction  used.  The  aim  is  to 
give  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  set  forth  above.  Attention  is  constantly  given  to  reading 
aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  thought  intelligible. 

Course  D  is  designed  for  Freshmen  who  have  already  acquired  the 
training  in  reading  Latin  which  it  is  the  object  of  Courses  B  and  (7 to  im- 
part. These  will  be  selected  by  the  instructors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  on  the  basis  of  the  admission 
examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight ;  but  the  list  will  be  sub- 
sequently revised,  and  students  may  be  transferred  from  B  or  (7  to  D,  or 
vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  proficiency  afforded  by  their 
college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to  be  included  by  the  student  in  his  choice 
of  elective  studies. 

In  Course  D  practice  in  reading  will  be  combined  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  language  and  style,  and  more  attention  to  subject  matter,  than  in 
Courses  B  and  C. 

Courses  B,  C,  and  D  are  not  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  any  one  of 
them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Text-books:  —  Cicero,  De  Senectute:  Baiter's  text  edition  (Tauchnitz, 
Leipzig,  M.  0.45).  J.  S.  Reid's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.90).  Livy,  I., 
II.  :  Greenough's  edition   (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.35). 
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Livy,  XXI.,  XXII.  :  Greenough  and  Peck's  edition  (College  Series,  .$1.35) 
or  Lord's  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatz- 
ko's  text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20)  ;  for  single  plays  :  Andria  and 
Adelphoe,  with  German  notes  by  Spengel  (AVeidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80, 
1.50)  ;  Phormio  and  Adelphoe  with  German  notes  by  Dziatzko  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50  each)  ;  Phormio,  text  and  stage  directions,  by  Nicolson  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  30  cts.)  ;  Hayley's  Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co., 
cts.). 

Lectures.  — Lectures  are  provided  for  students  in  Courses  B,  C, 
and  D,  on  various  topics  connected  with  their  studies,  including  the 
following :  — 

Cicero  in  Retirement.     Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

The  Roman  Historians.     Dr.  Botsford. 

Livy.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

The  Roman  Theatre.     Asst.  Professor  MORGAN. 

The  Metrical  and  Musical  Element  in  Roman  Comedy.  Asst. 
Professor  Howard. 


Students  who  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  Course  B,  C,  or  J) 
are  qualified  to  take  Course  1 .  Course  2  is  intended  for  those  who 
pass  in  Course  B,  C,  or  I),  or  who  have  attained  distinguished  credit 
in  Course  A. 

i.  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Tacitus  (selections  from  the  An- 
nals).—  Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Asst. 
Professor  Morgan.  (II.) 

2.  Tacitus  (selections  from  the  Histories).  —  Horace  (Odes  and 
Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th..  Sat.,  at  12.  Mr. 
C.  P.   Parker.  (X.) 

Courses  1  and  2  have  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is 
concerned,  with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry 
their  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  Either  course  will 
introduce  them  to  two  of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will  extend 
the  range  of  their  reading  to  a  new  period  of  Latin  literature  —  the 
so-called  Silver  Age  —  and  to  a  department  —  lyric  poetry  —  on  which 
they  have  not  before  entered.  Either,  however,  will  serve  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  Department.  Students  who 
propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  advised  to  take 
Course  1,  the  instruction  in  which  will  keep  their  needs  more  particularly 
in  view. 
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Neither  Course  1  nor  Course  2  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  already 
taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken  any  of  the  following  courses,  nor  can 
they  be  taken  together.  Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor, 
be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Tacitus:  Annals,  W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I.-VI.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.65).  Histories,  Halm's  (fourth)  text-edition,  Vol.  II.  (Teubner,  M. 
1.20).     Horace's  Odes  and  Erodes:  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.60). 

6.  Suetonius  (selections).  —  Pliny  (selected  Letters).  —  Juvenal 
(the  principal  Satires).  —  Martial  (selected  Epigrams). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Howard.      (II.) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
2  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  at  Kome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius  rec.  C.  L.  Eoth  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  Pliny:  Keil's  smaller 
text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal'.  Jahn's  text,  revised  by  Biich- 
eler,  in  his  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  1893,  M.  3),  or  Weidner's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner, 
M.  3.75).  Martial:  edition  of  W.  Gilbert  (Teubner,  M.  2.40),  or  Mar- 
tial with  German  notes  by  L.  Friedlander  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 

[132.  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  2. SO  (second  half-year).     Professor  Smith.]        (V\) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

Course  13  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have 
passed  in  Course  1.  About  half  the  time  of  the  course  is  given  to  Catul- 
lus, and  in  the  remainder  typical  selections  are  read  from  the  elegiac  verse 
of  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  The  authors  are  studied  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view. 

The  books  used  will  be  Merrill's  edition  of  Catullus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, $1.50)  and  Schulze's  Romische  Elegiker  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M. 
2.40). 

8.  Plautus  (Captives,  Rudens,  Trinummus). — Lucretius  (selec- 
tions).—  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  11.     Professor  Smith.  (HI-) 

Course  8  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 
The  new  Teubner  text^of    Plautus   (edited    by    Goetz  and  Schoell), 
Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  &   Co.,   $1.35),  and 
Munro's  text  of  Lucretius  (Harper's,  75  cts.),  will  be  used. 
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fio.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by  works 
of  art.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal., 
at  12.     Professor  Greenough.]  (X.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

Course  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10. 

This  course,  of  the  same  grade  and  conducted  in  the  same  general  way 
as  Greek  10,  is  intended  to  give  to  classical  students  and  others  (see 
description  of  Greek  10)  by  lectures  and  the  stereopticon,  as  complete  a 
representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The  equipment  for  this 
purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical  antiquities,  which 
are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  or  in  the 
College  Library,  and  about  a  thousand  stereopticon  slides.  In  addition 
to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  certain  num- 
ber of  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  somewhat  more  minute  way  than  the 
same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures.  The  course  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  Classical  Philology  26. 

Latin  Composition. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  five  courses  in 
Composition  are  provided.  Of  these  Course  F  is  intended  to  be 
taken  with  Course  A  ;  Course  E  with  Course  B,  0,  or  D  ;  Course  3 
with  Course  1  or  2.  By  taking  Courses  7  and  9  the  student  may 
continue  his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years. 

p.    Latin    Composition    (elementary    course).  —  Collar's  Practical 

Latin  Composition.     Half-course.      Mon.,    {and   during   the 

first  half-y'ear)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Mather.  (V.) 

Course  F  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or  in 

Advanced)  Latin,  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  at  the  examination  for 

admission.     Exercises  not  in  the  text-book  are  sometimes  set  for  practice, 

and   always   for  examinations.     The  training  is  chiefly    in  grammatical 

writing.     This  course  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

E.  Latin  Composition  (second  course).  —Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half -course.  Mon.,  {and  during  the  second  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Mr.  .  (XIII.) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final  Honors. 

It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
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Year  Honors.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  hare 
passed  the  examination  in  Latin  Composition  at  the  examination  for 
admission,  or  in  Course  F.     Much  attention  is  given  to  Latin  idiom. 

3.    Latin  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Extended  study  of  idiom. 

—  Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30,  and 
consultation  hours  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Parker.  qq  x 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correc- 
tion of  exercises.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  he  is  expected  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  consultation 
hours  appointed  by  the  instructor.  The  Final  examination  in  Course  3  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Composition  for  Second-Year 
Honors. 

7.    Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (narrative  and  descrip- 
tive).—  Study  of  selections  from  classical  prose  as  models.. 

—  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  —  Original  essays  in  Latin. 
Half-course.     Tu.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Allen.  (X:V.) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to  acquire 
ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Additional  advanced  instruction  in  writing  Latin  will  be  given  bv  the 
instructor  to  students  who  desire  it. 


ai-ori- 


[9.    Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (exposition  and 

mentation). — Original  essays  in  Latin.     Half-course.      Th., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Greenough.]  (XIV.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

Open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  Latin  7. 
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GRADUATE    STUDIES. 


Note.  —  The  Instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary, open  as  a  rule  only  to  Graduate  Students  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  residence,  and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of  research, 
open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates. 


The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 
Directors  for  1896-97  :    Professors  Allen  and  Smith. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological 
criticism  and  research.  The  meetings  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the 
text-criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Open 
meetings,  at  which  the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on 
topics  in  Classical  Philology,  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  meetings 
several  times  in  the  year.  In  the  conduct  of  these  meetings  the 
Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other  Classical  instructors. 

The  authors  selected  for  1896-97  are  Euripides  (Alcestis)  and 
Lucretius,  and  the  meetings  Avill  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, from  2.30  to  4  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  should  be  made  to  the  Direc- 
tors in  writing  before  June  20 ;  and  present  members  who  desire  to  retain 
their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect  by  the  same  date. 

Text-books  :  Euripidis  Alcestis  ed.  Kudolfus  Prinz  (Leipzig.  Teubner, 
1879,  M.  1.20)  T.  Lucreti  Cari  de  Rerum  Natura,  libri  sex,  ed.  Adolfus 
Brieger  (Teubner,  1894,  M.  1.80). 

Introductory  Course  in  the  Text-Criticism  and  Interpretation  of 
Classical  Authors:  for  1896-97,  Sophocles  (Trachiniae). 
Half-course.  Tic,  at  2.30,  mid  a  second  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor.     Professor  Wright. 

(CI.  Phil.  25;   XL) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Seminary  of  Classical 
Philology.  Its  objects  are  to  show  students  how  to  collect  and  to  use  the 
apparatus  criticus  of  an  author,  to  teach  them  methods  of  research  and  to 
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lead  them  to  form  original  judgments  on  questions  of  text-criticism  and 
interpretation.  Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, consult  the  instructor  in  advance. 

Members  of  the  course  should  be  provided  with  the  Mekler-Dindorf 
text-edition  of  Sophocles  (Teubner,  1885,  M.  1.50)  and  the  Scholia  in 
Sophoclis  Tragoedias  Vetera,  ed.  Papageorgius  (Teubner,  1888,  M.  4.80). 

[Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer.  Lectures,  reading, 
and  short  investigations.  Mon.,  Wed.,  {and  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Allen.] 

(CI.  Phil.  42;  II.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  lectures,  which  will  occupy  one  hour  a  week 
or  more  throughout  the  year,  will  be,  first  the  history  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients,  and  second  the 
Homeric  verse  and  language.  The  rest  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the 
careful  study  of  small  parts  cf  the  Iliad,  with  constant  use  of  the  scholia 
and  other  aids,  and  to  the  investigation  of  selected  topics.  The  students 
are  expected  to  have  in  advance  a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  any  who  have  not  yet  read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  urged  to  make  up  this  deficiency  at  the  outset. 

Ilomeri  Bias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  Aug.  Nauck  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1874- 
79,  M.  8.10),  or  Ilomeri  Bias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes  da 
Costa,  2  vol.  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1887-93,  about  $2.50).  Besides  one  or 
both<of  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  edition  of  the  vulgate  text 
of  Homer,  such  as  Wolf's  or  Dindorf's. — As  useful  auxiliaries  are 
recommended ;  van  Leeuwen's  Enchiridium  epicae  dictionis  (Leyden, 
1892-94,  about  $3.00);  Christ's  Iliad  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1884,  M.  16;.; 
Cauer's  Iliad,  editio  maior  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  1890-91,  M.  6.50)  ;  Leaf's 
Iliad,  (Macmillan,  London,  1886-88,  $8.00). 

Greek  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poetry.  Half-course.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9  {first  half-year).     Dr.  Gulick. 

(CI.  Phil.  521;  I.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  fragmentary,  but  interesting  personal  and 
individual  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
study  of  choral  poetry  in  Pindar.  The  course  aims  at  a  minute  consider- 
ation of  that  period  of  Greek  literature  —  extending  over  more  than  two 
centuries  —  which  followed  the  decay  of  epic  poetry  and  ended  in  the 
drama.  Comment  on  the  extant  fragments  will  include  the  discussion  of 
their  history,  subject-matter,  dialect,  and  metrical  form,  and  there  will  be 
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lectures  dealing  with  the  literary  personages  and  tendencies  of  the  period 
studied. 

E.  Hiller,  Anthologia  Lyrica,  being  the  fourth  edition  of  Bergk's  An- 
thologia  (Teubner,  1890,  M.  3).  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci,  Vols.  II. 
and  III.,  will  always  be  valuable  for  reference.  G.  S.  Farnell,  Greek 
Lyric  Poetry,  not  including  the  Elegiac  and  Iambic  writers  (Longmans, 
London,  $5.00). 

Pindar.  Half -course .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9  {second  half-year). 
Professor  Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  332  ;  I.) 

In  this  course  all  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be 
read,  with  as  large  selection  of  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Odes  as  time 
permits.  Each  student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  Odes  (Harpers,  $1.50).  In  addition  to  this  Christ's  Pindar 
(Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  is  recommended.  The  collection  of  editions  of 
Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department  will  be  open  to  the  class. 

[Aeschylus.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  23;  VIII.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  15),  in  two  volumes,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of 
Aeschylus  and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library,  with  those 
in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
class. 

[Sophocles.  Parti.:  Reading  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  {first 
half-year).  Part  II.  :  Miscellaneous  topical  studies, —  theses, 
reports,  discussions  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  {and  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43;  I.) 
Omitted  in  1896-97. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  half-course  in  either  half-year ;  but  students 
wishing  to  take  it  only  in  the  second  half-year  must  first  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  is  designed  for  advanced  undergraduates 
and  for  graduates. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of 
Sophocles  will  be  attempted.  In  the  first  half-year  the  seven  plays  and 
the  fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.     Several  introductory 
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lectures  will  be  given ;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  pbenomena 
of  the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  con- 
sidered. In  the  second  hdf-year  the  subject  will  be  approacLod  by  a 
different  method:  the  work  will  consist  mainly  in  a  series  of  special 
studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elementary  exercises  in  text- 
criticism.  In  the  studies'  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  discussion  of 
passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of  matters  of  literary 
history;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles  — his  lan- 
guage, grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  conceptions,  myths, 
subjects,  etc.  ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  poet  and 
the  tradition  of  the  text  —  e.g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quotations,  ancient 
and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations  ;  to  topics  connected  with  modern 
criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influence  in  literature. 

Campbell-Abbott's  Sophocles  (Clarendon  Press,  Vol.  I.,  text,  $1.10), 
with  the  edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50), 
will  be  the  text  used  during  the  first  half-year.  Students  are  advised  to 
procure  also,  if  possible,  Ellendt's  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin, 
1872,  M.  28),  and  Dindorf's  Poetae  Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire 
works  — plays  and  fragments  —  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  (Teubner,  ed.  quinta,  1869,  M.  20),  since  the  other 
dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to.  Constant  use  will  be  made  of 
the  important  annotated  editions  —  above  all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of 
Schneidewin,  Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann,  Tournier,  with  others  of  special 
plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative  works,  ancient  and  modern,  l  eneral 
and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  course 
in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[Thucydides.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  44;   X.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
Thucydides  and  the  period  of  hibtory  to  which  his  work  relates.  It  will 
be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  language  of 
Thucydides  with  ease.  The  collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the 
illustrative  philological  and  historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  and  in  the  College  Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor 
White.  (CI.  Phil.  38  ;  VIII.) 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
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the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  reading  and  trans- 
lation of  the  author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures 
whose  main  purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  less  commonly  read  plays. 

Meineke's  text,  2  vols. ,  8vo.  (B.  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1860,  M.  3) .  Ruther- 
ford's Scholia  Aristophanica  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $5.00  each 
vol.) .  Blaydes's  Aristophanis  Comoediae,  in  twelve  volumes,  with  critical 
and  explanatory  notes  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Scholia  (Waisenhaus  Buch- 
handlung,  Halle,  M.  10  each  vol.  on  the  average). 

[Demosthenes.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  White.] 

(CI.  Phil.  48;  X.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

Course  48  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
genuine  works  of  the  author  will  be  read  entire,  with  lectures  and  run- 
ning comment  by  the  instructor  intended  chiefly  to  elucidate  points  of 
difficulty  in  history,  chronology,  and  political  and  legal  antiquities. 

Dindorf-Blass,  3  vols.,  1889-92,  ed.  maior  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  7.20). 
Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  Blass's  Attische  Beredsamkeit.,  Vol. 
III.  I.  2d  ed.  (Teubner,  M.  16)  ;  and  to  Schaefer's  Demosthenes  und 
seine  Zeit,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.  (Teubner,  M.  30). 

[The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10 
(second  half-year).     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  27*;   VIII.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

This  important  work  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is 
afforded  by  other  ancient  authorities  (including  Aristotle's  newly  discov- 
ered work  on  the  Athenian  Constitution)  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's 
text  (Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman 
(Clarendon  Press,  1887)  including  text  of  Books  I.  and  II.  with  notes,  the 
various  editions  of  Susemihl,  Jowett's  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  other 
works  useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible  to  the  class  in  the  Library 
of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library.'"  ' 

[The  Poetics  and  parts  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  with  studies  of 
the  Greek  poets  for  illustration.  Balf-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  at 
12  (Second  half-year).     Professor  Goodwin. 

(CI.  Phil.  462;  X.) 
Omitted  in  1896-97. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  whatever  will  illustrate  the  history  and  the 
principles  of  Dramatic  (especially  Tragic)  Poetry,  which  are  discussed  by 
Aristotle  in  the  Poetics. 
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Aristotle's  de  Arte  Poetica,  with  English  notes  by  G.  E.  Moore,  1877 
(Parker,  Oxford,  Is.  Gd.)  ;  recensuit  J.  Vahlen  (Vahlen,  Berlin,  1874). 
Editions  of  both  the  Poetics  and  the  Rhetoric  may  be  seen  at  the  Col- 
lege Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Mori.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.     Mr.  Ropes. 

(CI.  Phil.  54 ;  VI.) 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source  for  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations 
of  the  composition,  structure  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  questions 
of  history  and  geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  which  the  book  has  given  rise,  and  which  have  lately  been 
the  subject  of  renewed  discussion.  The  contribution  of  the  book  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  thought  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  it  will  be  a  constant  aim  to  detect  the  precise  attitude  of  the 
author  himself  as  respects  his  view  both  of  history  and  of  Christian 
truth.  The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can 
be  used  directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on 
some  aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investi- 
gation of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources)  and  other  occasional 
papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

[The  Roman  Comedy.  —  Lectures.  —  Study  of  the  Menaechmi  of 
Plautus.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10  (first  half- 
year).     Professor  Allen.]  (CI.  Phil.  301 ;  VIII.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

The  structure,  mode  of  performance,  and  versification  of  the  Roman 
Comedy  will  be  treated  somewhat  fully  in  lectures,  and  some  account  of 
the  individual  poets  will  be  given.  Along  with  these  lectures  the  Menae- 
chmi will  be  studied  as  much  in  detail  as  the  time  allows.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  prepare  the  wry  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Latin  dramatic 
poets. 

Necessary  books  are  Schoell's  edition  of  the  Menaechmi  (Vol.  III.,  fas- 
ciculus 5  of  the  new  Ritschl  edition,  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1889,  M.  5.60), 
and  Vahlen's  edition  of  the  same  (Vahlen,  Berlin,  1882,  31.  2).  To  these 
may  be  added  Eowler's  explanatory  edition,  (Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn, 
Boston,  1889,  $1  75),  and  W.  W.  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxfoid,  1891,  $1.75). 
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Koman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  special 
studies.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12  (second  half- 
year).     Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  50;  IV.) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
subject,  and  both  instructor  and  students  will  undertake  special  studies  of 
limited  range.  All  members  of  the  course  should  have  previously  read  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  satires  of  both  Horace  and  Juvenal.  Each 
member  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  reading  of  all  the  satires  of 
one  of  these  writers  (whichever  he  may  prefer),  and  all  will  read  in 
addition  selections  from  those  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Persius,  and 
Petronius. 

Necessary  books  will  be :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Latinorum  by 
Baehrens  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.20)  and  Petronius,  byBiicheler,  3d  ed. 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40).  For  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal  any  of 
the  best  editions  will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the 
course  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and 
in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[Cicero's  Correspondence.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  2.30,  and 
a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor  (first  half-year). 
Professor  Smith.]  (CI.  Phil.  411 ;  V.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

A  (■  election  of  the  Letters  is  read,  dealing  with  some  period  of  Cicero's 
life,  and  chosen  or  inly  for  the  light  they  shed  on  his  character  and  mo- 
tives in  his  public  and  private  relations.  Collateral  reading  is  required  or 
recommended  for  further  study  of  the  same  subject.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  Wesenberg's  Teubner  text  edition  (2  vols.  M.  6). 
Other  books  needed  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department. 

Virgil's  Bucolics  and  Georgics,  with  some  study  of  the  plan  and 
sources  of  the  Aeneid.  Half-course.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9 
(first  half-year).     Professor  Allen.      (CI.  Phil.  471 ;  VII.) 

Ribbeck's  new  critical  edition  (P.  Vergili  Maronis  opera,  apparatu 
critico  in  artius  contracto,  iterum  edidit  0.  liibbeck,  Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1894-95,  4  vols.,  M.  20?)  is  the  most  necessary  book.  The  first  volume, 
containing  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics,  and  costing  M.  5,  will  suffice  for 
this  course.     Besides  this  work,  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  least  one  edition 
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of  Virgil  with  explanatory  commentary.  Papillon  and  Haigh's  (Macmil- 
lan,  2  vols.,  $2.75),  Sidgwick's  (Pitt  Press,  2  vols.,  $2.25),  or  Green- 
ough's  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.75)  will  answer  this  purpose.  Forbiger's  fourth 
edition  (Leipzig,  1872-75,  3  vols.)  has  r.n  extremely  full  commentary  in 
Latin. 

[History  of  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  stu- 
dent's private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Allen.]    -  (Greek  11 ;  II.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Greek  literature,  such  as  will  be  useful  for  future  study  and  investigation, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  of  different  periods.  About  two-thirds  of  the  lectures  will 
be  given  to  the  earlier  national  literature,  the  remainder  to  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  subsequent  epochs. 

The  instruction  will  be  wholly  by  lectures,  but  students  who  take  the 
course  must  be  prepared  to  do  privately  about  six  hours  a  week  of  reading 
in  Greek  authors,  and  the  examinations  will  in  a  general  way,  cover  this 
reading.  The  authors  and  works  to  be  read  will  be  indicated  by  the 
instructor,  but  the  selection  may  vary  with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual  students.  Any  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  under- 
taking the  collateral  reading  may  take  the  course  as  an  extra. 

No  text-books  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  possess  themselves  of  Christ's  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Litteratur, 
Volume  VII.  of  Iwan  von  Miiller's  Handluch  der  Klass.  Altertumswissen- 
schaft,  2d  edition  (Beck,  Munich,  1890,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following 
manuals  would  also  be  found  useful :  Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  continued  by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.). 
Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  2d  ed.,  4  vols.  (Macmillan, 
New  York,  1889,  $4.50).  Bergk,  Griechische  Litt er at ur geschichte,  4 
vols.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1872-87,  M.  30).  A.  and  M.  Croiset,  Histoire 
de  la  litterature  grecque,  3  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  1890,  30  fr.).  Susemihl, 
Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit,  2  vols. 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  1892,  M.  30). 

[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry).  —  Lectures,  with  reading  of 
characteristic  selections,  and  direction  of  the  students1  private 
reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.] 

(Latin  11;  IX.) 
Omitted  in  1896-97. 
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History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose). — Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students1  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Smith.  (Latin  12  ;  IX.) 

Courses  11  and  12  are  given  in  alternate  years.  Either  course  may  be 
advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed  with  high  credit 
in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced  full  course. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  students  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality 
of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in 
part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  movement 
of  Boman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its  various 
forms  of  prose  or  verse  ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review  is  studied 
as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lec- 
tures, but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the  topic  in 
hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  authors 
treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works.  Additional 
selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended  and  system- 
atic reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are  also  read  in 
class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification  of  the  sev- 
eral poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Classical  Library  ;  but 
students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in  class,  Merry's  Selected  Frag- 
ments of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.75)  or  Baehren's  Fragmenta 
Poetarum  Romanorum  (Teubner,  M,  4.20)  ;  and  Thackeray's  Anthologia 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  SI.  10). 

[Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professors  Greenough  and  Lanman.         (CI.  Phil.  20  ;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1890-97. 

This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  etymology,  but  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  comparative  (historical) 
grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to  Sanskrit 
and  to  the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are  studied 
in  the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflections,  and  the  growth 
of  syntactic  constructions.  The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
elements  of  Sanskrit. 

The  treatises  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Iwan  von  Muller's  Hand- 
buch  der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Vol.  II.)  will  be  used. 
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[Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  with  study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  (and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor}  Fri.,  at 
10.     Professor  Allen.]  (CI.  Phil.  34  ;  II.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  sounds,  and  inflexions  will  accompany 
the  work  of  the  course,  but  a  large  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscriptions  and  to  brief  investigations 
in  connexion  with  them.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  each  student 
will  undertake  a  detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of 
dialects. 

Necessary  are  the  following  two  books  :  x\  Cauer,  Delectus  inscrip- 
tionum  Graecarum  propter  dialectum  memorabilium,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1883,  M.  7),  and  H.  B-oehl,  Imagines  Inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum  in  usum  scholarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  6).  Desirable  would  be  G.  Meyer's  Griechische  Grammatik,  2d  ed. 
(Leipzig,  1886). 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography.  —  Historical 
Inscriptions  and  Facsimilies  of  representative  Manuscripts. 
Lectures  and  Practical  Exercises.  Tu.,  Th.,  (and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor}  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  21  ■;  VII.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide,  first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects  ;  and,  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important  of 
the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ;  im- 
portant examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exercises 
will  be  held  at  which  inedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions  will  be 
treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  lectures 
will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek  palaeography, 
and  facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  class. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimilies,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  and  of  manuscripts 
will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in  general, 
but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European  libraries  and  other 
collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Larfeld,  Grieschische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  von  Midler's  Handbuch  der 
Klass.  Altertumswissenschaft ,  Vol.  I.).     Eoberts,  Introduction  to  Greek 
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Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  part,  1887,  $4.50). 
Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum,  2d  ed. 
(Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum 
(Weidmann,  1878,  M.  6).  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum 
(Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  16).  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Palaeography  (  Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York,  1893,  $2.00) .  Blass,  Griechi- 
sche  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Miiller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  I.).  Gardthausen, 
Griechische  Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879).  Wattenbach  and  A.  von 
Velsen,  Exempla  codicum  Graecorum  litteris  minusculis  scriptorum 
(Roster,  Heidelberg,  1878  ff.,  M.  60). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  course,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library 
of  the  Classical  Department. 

[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflexions).  —  Study  of  Early  Latin 
Inscriptions.  Half-course.  Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9  {first 
half-year).     Professor  Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  221 ;  I.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

The  time  will  be  about  equally  divided  between  lectures  and  readings. 
Besides  the  earlier  Latin  inscriptions,  select  chapters  of  Aulus  Gellius  and 
of  the  first  book  of  Quintilian  will  be  assigned  for  study. 

Allen's  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.80).  Meister's 
Qui, Mian,  Vol.  I.  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20).  Hertz's  Gellius,  text- 
edition  (Teubner,  M.  3.30).  — Useful  would  be  Lindsay's  Latin  Language 
(Oxford,  1894,  21s.). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  {and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12  {second  half-year). 
Professor  GREENOUGH.]  (CI.  Phil.  28* ;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

This  course  deals  (in  lectures)  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods,  and  tenses.  Questions  are 
occasionally  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

£The  Elements  of  Osean  and  Umbrian.  Half-course  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  9  {second  half-year).      Professor  Ai.lkn. 

(CI.  Phil,  ar2;  I.) 
Omitted  in  1896-97. 

This  course-  is  meant  to  be  supplementary  to  that  in  Latin  Grammar 
(Classical  Phil.  22),  but  either  can  be  taken  without  the  other. 

A  glimpse  into  these  related  Italian  dialects  is  a  useful  aid  in  the  study 
of  Latin . 
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For  Oscan,  Zvetaieff's  Inscripiion.es  Italiae  inferioris  dialecticae, 
(Herbeck,  Moscoav,  1886,  M.  8),  will  be  used,  and  an  outline  of  tbe  gram- 
mar will  be  dictated.  For  Umbrian,  Biicheler's  Umbrica  (Bonn,  1883, 
M.  7). 

[Cicero's  Exposition  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Half-course.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12  {first  half-year).     Professor  Greenough.] 

(CI.  Phil.  361;  ry.) 
Omitted  in  1896-97. 

In  this  course  the  class  will  read  the  De  Finibus,  the  Academica,  an  1 
selections  from  Cicero's  other  philosophical  works.  Attention  will  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  works  read*  and  to  a  study  of 
the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were  prevalent  among,  the  Romans  and 
underlie  their  literature.     The  Tauchnitz  texts  are  recommended. 

Roman  Stoicism  in  the  First  Century.  —  Tacitus  (Annals),  Persius, 
Seneca,  Epictetus.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12 
{second  half-year).     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 

(CI.  Phil.  392 ;  IV.) 

The  history  of  the  latter  part  of  Claudius's  reign  and  of  all  of  Nero's  reign 
will  first  be  lectured  on,  with  special  reference  to  selections  from  Books 
XI.-XVL  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  policy  and  acts  of  Seneca,  Musonius,  Thrasea,  and  the  other  Stoics. 
Then  tbe  Satires  of  Persius  will  be  translated  by  the  instructor,  and  all 
the  traces  of  Stoic  influence  will  be  noticed  by  him  and  discussed  by  the 
class.  Special  selections  will  then  be  made  from  Seneca  and  assigned  to 
different  members  of  the  course  for  special  reports.  The  instructor  will 
also  lecture  on  special  passages.  Similar  work  will  be  done  with  the  dis- 
courses of  Epictetus.  The  ethical  and  political  theories  of  the  Roman 
Stoics  are  the  especial  study  of  this  course. 

Tacitus  ed.  Halm,  vol.  I.  (Teubner  31.  1.20),  Persius  and  Juvenal  ed. 
Jahn-Bucheler  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  3.),  Seneca  ed.  Haase,  3  vols; 
(Teubner,  M.  7.80),  Epictetus  ed.  Schenkl  (Simmel,  Leipzig,  M.  10). 

[The  Physical  Theories  of  the  Stoics.  —  Seneca  (Naturales  Quaes- 
tiones)  with  collateral  reading  in  other  authors.  Half-course. 
Mon.r  Wed.,,  Fri.,  at  9  {second  half-year).  Mr.  C.  P. 
Parker.]  (CI.  Phil.  402  ;  I.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  in  detail  Seneca's  explana- 
tion of  the  Physical  Universe,  with  special  attention  to  hi«s  methods  of  in- 
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quiry,  metaphysical  presuppositions,  and  resulting  system.  Some  exami- 
nation will  be  made  as  to  the  sources  of  his  treatise.  His  system  of  Phy- 
sics will  be  in  a  general  way  compared  with  that  of  earlier  Stoics,  with 
other  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  with  parts  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  There  will  be  lectures  and  discussions.  Members  of  the  course 
will  be  called  on  frequently  to  examine  assigned  portions  of  Seneca  or  of 
other  authors  and  to  report  the  results  in  brief  to  the  class.  Some  facility 
in  reading  Latin  and  Greek  is  necessary.  Every  one  should  own  the 
second  volume  of  Seneca  edited  by  Haase  (Teubner).  Other  books  will 
be  ready  for  consultation  in  the  Library. 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  —  Lectures,  with  col- 
lateral reading  and  investigation.  Half-course.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10  (first  half-year).     Professor  Allen. 

(CI.  Phil.  291;  II.) 

Attention  will  be  given,  not  so  much  to  Mythology  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  as  to  the  beliefs  and  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  about  their  gods 
and  heroes,  and  the  ritual  employed  in  their  worship.  Preller's  Grie- 
chische  Mythologie,  revised  by  Eobert,  vol.  I.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  13)  will  be  the  most  necessary  book. 

Greek  Mythology.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investigations. 
Half -course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  10.  and  a  third  hour  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor  (second  half-year).     Dr.  Gulick. 

(CI.  Phil.  532;   II.) 

In  this  course  will  be  studied  the  more  important  legends  relating  to 
Greek  gods  and  heroes,  and  to  the  founding  of  states.  The  myths  will  be 
treated  according  to  the  localities  to  which  they  belong,  and  there  will  be 
discussion  of  ancient  mythological  criticism  and  investigation. 

Preller's  Griechische  Mythologie,  4th  edition  by  Robert  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  13). 

[The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship. — Ovid's  Fasti.  Half-course. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30  (fir*!  half-year).  Professor 
Allen.]  (CI.  Phil,  321;  V.) 

Omitted  in  1890-97. 

The  time  will  be  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations 
to  the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  Attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  national  elements  in  Roman  belief  and  ritual,  as  distin- 
guished from  Greek  additions. 
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P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erkliirt  von  H.  Peter,  3d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.6.0).  The  following  also  would  be  useful :  L.  Preller, 
Romische  Mythologie,  3d  edition,  by  H.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
1883,  M.  10)  ;  Joachim  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung ,  dritter 
Band,  Sacralwesen,  2d  edition,  revised  by  Wissowa  (Hirzel,  Leipzig, 
1885,  M.  11). 

[The  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Process  of  the 
Athenian  Courts.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(01.  Phil.  24 ;  X.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

The  Attic  Legal  Antiquities  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  Meier 
and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process  and  other  works  on  the  subject,  with 
reference  to  the  Orators  and  Grammarians. 

Each  student  must  have  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process^ 
revised  by  Lipsius  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1883-87).  Other  books  of  refer- 
ences will  be  found  in  the  libraries. 

Roman  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities.  Mon.,  Wed.  Fri.,  at  1.30. 
Asst.  Professor  Howard.  (CI.  Phil.  51 ;  XIII.) 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted  to 
late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view  a  care- 
ful study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving  such 
questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finances,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources  of 
income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  early  methods  of  administering  justice  at  Rome  will  be  studied, 
and  the  historical  development  of  the  various  courts,  with  such  explana- 
tion of  legal  antiquities  and  of  methods  of  court  procedure  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  students  to  understand  the  numerous  references  to  these  sub- 
jects in  the  literature  of  the  early  Empire. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
required  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

Members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  Schiller 
und  Voigt's  Romische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertiimer,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8). 
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[Political  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Won.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Botsford.]  (Hist.  2;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  is  already  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Greece  in  outline.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  institutions  of  the  Greeks ;  the  growth  of  cities,  amphictyonies, 
and  confederacies  ;  prominent  men  and  significant  events  ;  the  progress  of 
general  culture  and  its  relation  to  the  public  life.  Instruction  will  be  by 
lectures,  with  required  collateral  reading  in  the  works  of  Grote,  Curtius, 
Cox,  Abbott,  Busolt,  Gilbert,  and  other  authorities.  Constant  reference 
will  also  be  made  to  the  more  easily  accessible  sources,  as  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch.  Two  theses  will  be 
required  of  each  student. 

Constitutional  History  of  Athens.     Mon.,  Wed.,  {and  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9-     Dr.  Botsford.      (Hist.  17  ;  I.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  not  merely 
with  facts  and  principles,  but  also  with  the  sources  and  the  modern  liter- 
ature of  the  subjects  treated,  and  to  encourage  him  to  independent 
thought  and  investigation  in  the  preparation  of  theses  on  unsettled  ques- 
tions. The  main  lines  of  development  of  the  Athenian  Constitution  will 
be  followed,  comparisons  with  other  Grecian  states  will  be  made,  and  the 
influence  of  political  theories  and  ideals  on  political  conduct  and  histori- 
ography noted. 

The  course  will  include  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Athenian  state 
in  the  period  of  its  highest  development,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  Attic 
Orators  and  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens. 

Political  History  of  Home  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian.     Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Botsford.  (Hist.  3  ;  IV.) 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  beginning  with  the 
origins  and  the  fundamental  institutions,  —  social,  religious,  legal,  and 
constitutional.  The  development  of  these  institutions  will  be  traced 
through  the  various  stages  of  Home's  expanding  dominion,  and  the  great 
social  and  political  changes  attend  ng  that  expansion.  The  decay  of  the 
republic,  and  the  establishment  of  the  env  ire  will  be  studied;  also  the 
attempts  made  to  introduce  a  mon'  efficient  political  system.  The  course 
will  close  with  some  consideration  of  those  Roman  institutions  that  sur- 
vived in  later  European  civilization. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  lias  been  made  familiar  with  the  outlines 
of  Roman  History  in  preparing  for  College.     There  will  be  no  text-book, 
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but  required  reading  in  the  works  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  Duruy,  and  other 
leading  authorities  will  be  assigned,  and  constant  reference  will  be  made 
to  Dionysius,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other  sources  easily  accessible.  Two 
theses  will  be  required  of  each  student. 

[Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Social  War. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  {and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at 
9.     Dr.  Botsford.]  (Hist.  18  ;  I.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Roman 
Constitution ;  the  family,  clan,  and  tribe,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  state  ;  social  ranks,  and  timocratic  and  territorial  classifications  of  the 
citizens  ;  senate,  assemblies,  and  magistracies  ;  the  development  of  politi- 
cal parties  and  types  of  government,  and  the  growth  of  the  plebian  tribu- 
nate and  of  plebian  rights;  the  Decemvirate,  the  Licinian  Laws,  and  the 
New  Aristocracy  ;  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi ;  the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  between  tribunate  and 
senate,  the  intrusion  of  the  military  element  in  politics,  and  the  preparation 
for  the  empire. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  the  sources  as  well  as  on  the 
modern  literature.  Methods  of  historical  research  will  be  examined,  and 
the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  apply  these  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  theses  on  subjects  that  give  opportunity  for  independent  judgment. 
A  ready  use  of  Latin  and  German  is  an  essential  qualification  for  success- 
ful work  in  this  course,  and  knowledge  of  Greek  will  be  of  advantage. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  —  Investigation  of 
the  sources  and  study  of  special  topics.  Fri.,  2.30-4.30, 
and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Professor 
White.]  (CI.  Phil.  37  ;  V.  and  VI.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent 
studies. 

Course  37  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  investigation  and  use  of 
the  literary  and  monumental  sources  of  information  about  Greek  Private 
Life  in  the  classical  period. 

The  modern  works  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  members  of  the 
course  to  have  access,  whether  general  works  or  monographs,  will  either 
be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  or  will  be  reserved 
for  their  use  in  the  College  Library. 
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The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course).  —  Study  of  special 
topics.     Half-course.     Mon.,   Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12  {first  half- 
year).     Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  261 ;  IV.) 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Latin  10  or  who  have  pursued  equiv- 
alent studies.     Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  students  for  inves- 
tigation and  report,  and  a  thesis  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
A  facility  in  the  use  of  French  and  German  books  is  necessary  and  of 
Italian  desirable.     The  College  Library  is  richly  provided  with  works 
illustrative  of  the  subject  of  Koman  Life. 

Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art.  —  The  literary  and  epi- 
graphic  sources  for  the  history  of  Greek  art,  especially 
sculpture  and  vase-painting. — Lectures,  practical  exercises, 
and  theses.  Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  instructor.     Professor  Wright. 

(CI.  Phil.  49  ;  V.  and  VI.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  review  the  history  and  main  features  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting,  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects. As  supplementary  to  this  review  careful  examination  will  be  made 
of  original  works  of  ancient  art  and  of  ancient  copies ;  here  abundant  use 
will  be  made  of  the  collection  of  Greek  vases  and  of  casts  of  Greek  and 
Eoman  sculpture  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  un- 
rivalled collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum.  Throughout 
the  ccurse  and  by  preference  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  other- 
wise famous  creations,  will  be  made  special  objects  of  study. 

Members  of  the  course  are  expected  to  have  previously  obtained  at 
least  some  such  general  knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting 
as  may  be  got  from  reading  the  pertinent  chapters  in  Collignon's  Manual 
of  Greek  Archaeology  (Cassell,  1886). 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  conferences  ;  topics  for  in- 
vestigation and  for  special  report  will  be  assigned. 

Besides  the  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  books  principally 
used  will  be  Overbeck,  Die  antiken  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der 
bildenden  Kilnste  bei  den  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1868,  M.  10),  H.  Stuart 
Jones,  Select  Passages  from  Ancient  Writers  Illustrative  of  the  History 
of  Greek  Sculpture  (Macmillan,  $2.25),  Lowy,  Inschriften  Griechischer 
Bildhauer  (Leipzig,  1885,  M.  20),  and  W.Klein,  Die  Griechischen  Vasen 
mit  Meistersignaturen,  2d  edition  (Vienna,  1886,  M.  8).  Among  the 
hand-books  in  Greek  sculpture,  Mrs.  Mitchell's  History  of  Ancient  Sculp- 
ture (New  York,  1883),  with  its  numerous  references  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  ancient  and  modern,  will  be  oftenest  consulted.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  course  should  be  provided  with  a  text-edition  of  Pausanias. 
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[Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.     Half-course.     Pror 
fessor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  35.) 

Omitted  in  1896-97. 

In  this  course  the  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will 
be  discussed  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical 
sources.  Such  an  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  monuments  and  places 
discussed  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  illustration 
by  photographs  and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions  to  be 
considered  relate  to  the  City  "Walls,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier  Parthenon, 
the  old  Athena  Temple,  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pnyx,  Enneacrunus, 
the  Eleusinium,  and  in  general  the  monuments  that  determine  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the  study  by 
those  who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a  whole.  This 
subject  is  of  importance  to  whose  who  intend  to  be  teachers  ;  and  its  study 
will  be  useful  in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently  visit  Greece, 
especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens. 

Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1891,  M.  16), 
containing  Milchhofer's  Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von  Athen. 
Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and 
12).  Milchhofer's  Athen,  in  Baumeister's  Denkmaler,  vol.  I.  (Olden- 
bourg,  Munich,  1885).  Boiling's  Topographie  von  Athen,  in  Iwan  von 
Midler's  Handbuch,  Vol.  III.  (Beck,  Nordlingen,  1889,  M.  18.50).  Miss 
Harrison's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1890,  $4.00). 

OPTIONAL   COURSES. 

The  following  optional  courses  will  be  given  in  1896-97.  No 
examination  will  be  held  in  them,  and  they  will  not  count  directly 
for  any  degree. 

Professor  Lane  will  offer  to  Graduate  Students,  during  the  first 
half-year,  a  course  on  Cicero  against  Verres,  IV.  and  V. 

Professor  Allen  will  give,  during  the  first  half-year,  a  course  of 
ten  to  fifteen  lectures,  open  to  all  students  of  classics,  on  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  classical  studies. 

Attention  is  called  to  Course  2  in  Romance  Philology,  Course  1  in 
Comparative  Literature,  and  to  Course  12  in  Philosophy. 
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BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE. 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  classical  student,  certainly  of 
every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects  there 
are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students  will  be 
referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors.  The  most  important 
books  are  starred  (*). 

The  books  recommended  for  the  several  courses  are  given  above 
in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the  courses. 

History  and  Geography.  Smith's  Students  History  of  Greece 
(Harpers,  New  York,  $1.25).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols.,  Little 
and  Brown,  Boston,  817.50).  W.  F.  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman 
People  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  81.10).  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome  (5 
vols.,  Scribners,  New  York,  810.00).  Peter-Chawner's,  Chronological 
Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  *Kiepert's 
Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80 ;  Leach,  Shewell  &  San- 
horn,  Boston,  82.00).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  *SeyfTert's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties, ed.  by  Nettleship  and  Sandys  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $6.00).  *Gow's 
Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.75).  Rich's 
Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities  (Appletons,  $3.00)  is 
excellent  for  description  and  illustration  of  material  objects.  Gardner 
&  Jevons's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Scribners,  1895,  $4.00).  Gil- 
bert's The  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  $3.00).  Gubl  and  Koner*s  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
(Appleton  &  Co..  $2.50)  is  also  recommended.  Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  $3.00)  is  important  for  scenic  antiquities.  Schreiber's 
Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $6.50).  Ramsay's 
Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities  (edition  of  1895,  Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly 
for  topography  and  political  antiquities  of  Rome.  R.  Burn's  Ancient 
Rome  and  its  Neighborhood  (Macmillan,  $2.25). 

Kclier's  History  of  Ancient  .  I  rt  (translated  by  Clarke,  Harpers,  $2.50)  ; 
Collignon's  Manual  of  Greek  Archaeology,  translated  by  Wright  (Cassell 
&  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00). 

Mythology.  *  Either  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ed- 
ited by   Bianchi  (Harpers,    $0.60),   or  Murray's    Manual   of  Mythology 
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(Scribners,  $1.75).  The  last  German  edition  of  Seemann,  or  Decharme's 
Mythologie  de  la  Grece  antique  (Paris,  Gamier,  1879),  is  preferable. 
F.  Grazer's  The  Worship  of  the  Romans  (Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  1895). 

Literary  History.  *Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Appleton, 
$0.45).  A.  S.  Wilkins's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan, 
$0.35).  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  4  vols. 
(Macmillan  $4.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  Rbmischen  Literatur  (fifth 
edition,  Teubner,  M.  14.40),  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  "Warr 
(Macmillan,  $8.00).  *Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scrib- 
ners, $2.50). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will 
be  sufficient.  Eor  fuller  information  on  Syntax,  *Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.15)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar, 
revised  by  Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.40).  On  the  forms  of  Greek  Verbs, 
Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Macmillan,  $2.60).  On  word  formation  in  Latin, 
W.  M.  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Macmillan, 
$1.25),  or  the  larger  work  of  this  same  author,  The  Latin  Language 
(Macmillan,  $5.00).  Palaeography,  E.  M.  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (Appleton,  $1.75). 

Dictionaries.  *Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon  (Harpers, 
$10).  *Lewis  and  Short's  Latin-English  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $6.50). 
Yonge's  English- Greek  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $4.50). 

Eor  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlags- 
buchhandlung,  Munich),  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repertory.  It  com- 
prises the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism, 
palaeography,  epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I.)  ;  grammar, 
rhetoric,  metric,  music  (Vol.  II.)  ;  geography,  topography  and  political 
history  (Vol.  III.)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV.)  ;  the  history 
of  philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V.);  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI.)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII.)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII.)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX.). 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


HONORS   AND   OTHER  DISTINCTIONS. 
Second- Year  Honors. 

Second-Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Classical  Department.  The 
award  is  published  with  the  Annual  Rank  Lists  and  in  the  University 
Catalogue. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  —  "Honors1'  and  "Highest 
Honors."  They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors, 
but  to  Freshmen  only  by  Special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with  dis- 
tinction special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demo- 
sthenes; Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid.  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater, 
both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 
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The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  in  a  proper  way, — whether,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  read  with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been 
accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have 
grown  more  full  and  exact;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have 
learned  something  about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least 
have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition, 
and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and 
thought.  The  examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this 
sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his 
course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books 
of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors  are  held  near  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  May.  Candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at  the  Dean's  office  as. 
early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the  same  time  which  elective 
courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first  condition  as  described  above. 


Final  Honors. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  ' '  Honors  "  and  ' «  Highest  Honors  n 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  on  the  following  terms  :  — 

No  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  college  as  Seniors  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Classical 
Committee,  upon  evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere, 
be  excused  from  examinations  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application  to  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of 
November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of 
six  courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  San- 
skrit for  one  classical  course  ;  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular 
examinations  on  these  courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek 
and  Latin  at  sight  and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also* 
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near  the  close  of  the  Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  this 
Division,  to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second-Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the 
classical  instructors.     This  thesis  must  be  written  in  Latin. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  such  students  as  have  attained 
Grade  A  or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in  those  studies  amounting 
to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  is 
published  on  the  Commencement  programme  and  in  the  next  annual 
Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.  The  courses  designated  by  letters  (A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F)  are  not  counted,  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,  towards  the 
requirement  of  three  courses.  In  Greek,  one  of  the  three  must  be 
Course  6,  8,  or  9. 

DEGREES. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority,  is 
required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  several  degrees  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College  Studies  "  and  to  the  pamphlet  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  following  information  concerns  especially 
students  who  come  from  other  colleges. 
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The  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  may  become  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable 
in  each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  may  register  either  in  the  undergraduate 
department  (Harvard  College)  or  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  same  committee  determines  in  part  the  conditions  on  which  a 
graduate  of  another  college  can  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Such  a  candidate  must  be  registered  in  the  Gra- 
duate School.  The  requirement,  in  the  case  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
Harvard  College  is  the  completion,  with  high  credit,  of  four  full 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  of  advanced  study. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  minimum  requirement 
of  residence  is  one  year.  But  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the 
ground  of  faithful  study  for  a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscel- 
laneous studies.  It  stands  for  prolonged  study  and  high  attainment 
in  a  special  branch  of  learning,  manifested  not  only  by  exami- 
nations, but  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the  candidate 
is  admitted  to  examination,  and  must  show  original  treatment  of  a 
suitable  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

Every  student  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consult  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  before  laying  out  his  plan  of  study,  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  the  necessary  advice  and  guidance. 


PRIZES. 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes. 

Two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the  foundation  of 
James  Bowdoin,  of  the  Class  of  1745,  are  offered  each  year  for 
the  best  dissertations  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  or  for 
the  best  translations  into  Greek  or  Latin  of  passages  proposed 
by  the  Faculty,  written  by  graduates  of  any  college  who  are  resident 
at  the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School  or  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College. 
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A  prize  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars 
for  the  best  dissertation,  and  a  prize  of  similar  amount  for  the  best 
translation,  are  offered  to  undergraduates  in  Harvard  College. 

The  Sargent  Prize. 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  met- 
rical translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of 
Harvard  College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this 
prize. 

The  terms  of  competition  for  these  prizes,  the  subjects  proposed,  and 
the  selections  for  translation  are  published  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
$40  to  $450,  are  annually  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  are  usually 
awarded  to  undergraduates  who  have  been  in  College  at  least  one 
year,  and  forty-nine  to  Graduate  Students.  The  following  are  of 
special  interest  to  classical  students :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  to  be  assigned  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.  The 
beneficiary  must  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Professor  of  Greek  and  the 
Senior  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  ;  and  he  must  be  either  a  stu- 
dent in  the  highest  class  in  Harvard  College  who  is  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  has 
distingished  himself  there  in  classical  scholarship  and  is  a  student  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  of  the  class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Kmkkson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  classics 
or  in  athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 
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The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fundi  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  —  mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  University. 

Of  the  eighteen  fellowships  annually  awarded  to  students  in 
the  Graduate  School,  fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to 
$750,  are  by  the  terms  of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Clas- 
sical Philology. 

BUREAU    FOR    TEACHERS. 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  has  established  a  Bureau  for 
Teachers. 

The  object  of  the  Bureau  is  to  aid  Graduates  of  Harvard  College 
and  present  and  past  members  of  the  Graduate  School  in  obtaining 
positions  as  teachers  of  the  Classics  and  in  securing  promotion. 

Those  wishing  to  be  registered  in  the  Bureau  should  address  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department. 

The  Department,  on  request  from  governing  boards  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  or  others  who  desire  advice,  will  nominate  to  them, 
through  the  Bureau,  properly  qualified  teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Former  students  of  the  University  who*  are  now  teachers  of  the 
Classics  are  requested  to'  send  their  addresses  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  Professor  A.  A.  Howard,  8  Hilliarcl  St. 

LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS. 

The  University  Library. 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  over  300,000  volumes,  is 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any  student  who  has  given 
bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep 
them  four  weeks  ;  and  additional  facilities,  including  direct  access  to 
the  shelves,  are  afforded  to<  advanced  students,  particularly  to  those 
engaged  in  special  research.  The  classical  periodicals  are  on  file. 
Any  useful  classical  work,  not  found  in  the  Library,  will  generally 
be  ordered  upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 


The  Classical  Library. 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library 
has  been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal 
and  convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains 
the  necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valu- 
able older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  library  con- 
tains at  present  about  3000  volumes,  including  all  the  books  recom- 
mended by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral 
reading  in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  work- 
ing library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that 
he  needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with 
the  same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  the  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  A.M.  until  10  P.M.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number,  and  to  students  in  Latin  D.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus. 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon,  and  over  2200  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  It>  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  its  has  about  1000  photo- 
graphs an.l  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc. 

^HARVARD   STUDIES    IN    CLASSICAL    PHILOLOGY.'1 

Under  this  title  the  Classical  Department  publishes  annually  a 
volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to 
classical   philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of 
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the  Department.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which  began  in 
1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear  usually 
in  April  or  May. 

THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB. 

In  this  Club  an  opportunit}^  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  and  those  elected  from  among  graduate  stu- 
dents of  Classical  Philology,  and  from  such  undergraduates  as  have 
done  advanced  work  in  the  Classics.  The  Club  meets  fortnightly, 
alternately  at  the  house  of  an  instructor  and  at  the  rooms  of  a 
student.  The  former  meetings  are  social;  at  the  latter  short 
original  articles  are  read  by  instructors  or  students,  and  discussed 
by  the  Club. 


INDO-IRANIAX  LANGUAGES, 


INSTRUCTOR. 
Chakles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

11.  Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  —  Sounds  and  inflexions.  — 

Reading  of  easy  prose  and  verse.  Half-course.  Mon., Wed., 
Fri. ,  at  2.30  (  first  half-year) .     Professor  L anman . 

(Sanskr.  I1 ;  V.) 

12.  Elementary  Sanskrit   (continued).  —  Reading  of  the  Classical 

texts  in  Lanman's  Reader.  —  Translation  at  sight.  Half- 
course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30  {second  half-year). 
Professor  Lanman.  (Sanskr.  I2 ;  V.) 

21.  Sanskrit  (second  year). — Course  for  rapid  reading.  —  Select 
episodes  from  the  Maha  Bharata.  Half-course.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30  {first  half-year).     Professor  Lanman. 

(Sanskr.  21 ;  VI.) 

32.  Sanskrit. —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Vedas.  Ealf-course.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30  (second 
half-year).     Professor  Lanman.  (Sanskr.  32  ;  VI.) 

4.  Pali  (course  for  beginners).—  Elwell's  Jatakas.— The  legendary 

life  of  Buddha.  —  Avidure  and  Santike  Nidana.  —  The  second 
hundred  Jatakas  (FausbolPs  edition).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30, 
and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Professor 
Lanman.  (Pali  4;  XIV.) 

5.  Pali  (advanced  course). —The  Sacred   Books  of  Buddhism.— 

Dhamnm  Pada,  Sutta  Nipata,  Majjhima  Nikaya.  Tu.,  Th., 
at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Prof  ess<  >r  Lanman.  ( 1  *al  i  5  ;  XL) 
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Course  of  Research. 

Special  advanced  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman. 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand  to 
students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions, 
and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men  who  design 
to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English.  The  ele- 
mentary course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it  will  be  found 
a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects  (CI.  Phil.  34),  Latin 
grammar  (CI.  Phil.  22),  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  the  older  forms  of  German. 
The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  course  in  Pali  offer  an  introduction  to 
the  religions  of  India;  and  a  suitable  collateral  course  is  found  in  the 
lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions  (Philosophy  13). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  para- 
digms of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by  practical 
exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit. 
The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from 
the  Epos  and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first  half- 
year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet.  Students 
who  intend  to  take  the  course  on  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  second  half-year  (CI.  Phil.  20) ,  are  expected  to  take  Sanskrit 
I1  for  the  first  half-year. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.90)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60)  ;  Lan- 
man's  Reader.,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar 
and  explanatory  notes  ($2.00).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year) .  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Yedic  dialect.  The  chosen 
texts  are  very  simple  in  style  and  contents. 
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Course  3  (second  half-year) .  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Clas- 
sical Sanskrit.  The  Yedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Reader  will 
first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
Pali  is  very  easy.  E.  Miiller's  grammar  wiT  be  used  (London,  Triibner, 
1884,  $2.00).  Nine  select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read  with  the  little 
book  of  text  and  vocabulary  by  Professor  Elwell  of  Amherst  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston).  Various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the 
Doctrine,  and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may 
be  studied  directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 

Books  and  Manuscripts. 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  liter- 
ature and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the 
leading  Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  —  a  complete  set) ,  many  other  important  serials  in  this 
department  (e.  g.  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series), 
and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations.  The  collection  of 
lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by 
purchases  of  the  Instructor  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  were  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of 
these  furnish  materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manu- 
scripts of  already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with   the  original 
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The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  that  of  the  instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field 
which  is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to 
faithful  and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  has 
recently  been  enriched  by  many  books  concerning  the  religions  and 
literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and  pictures,  and  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of  coins  struck  in  India  before  the 
Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d.  A  collection  of  500  lantern-slides, 
illustrating  various  subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India, 
is  now  being  made  for  the  Department  by  Griggs  of  London. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable  medium 
for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series, 
published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue  of 
texts  and  translations  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations. 
The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be 
taken  together.  Courses  enclosed  in  square  brackets  will  not  be  given  in 
1897-98.  

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  Classical  Library.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German 
Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 


Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign 
text-books  are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Classical  Department  and  the  Department  of  Indo-Iranian 
Languages  constitute  the  ' '  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  "  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION. 
Professor  Clement  L.  Smith,  64  Sparks  Street. 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Professor  John  Williams  White,  18  Concord  Avenue. 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   INDO-IRANIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street. 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND    OF    THE    CLASSICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  8  Hilliard  Street. 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  8  Hilliard  Street. 


CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY, 


INSTRUCTORS. 

George  Martin  Lane,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 

Emeritus. 
William  Watson  Goodwin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature.  . 
James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Frederic  De  Forest  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Lnstructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Morris    Hicky    Morgan,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Latin. 
Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Latin. 
George  Willis  Botsford,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the   History  of 

'  Greece  and  Rome. 
Richard  Clarke  Manning,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Latin. 
James  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  New  Testament  Criticism 

and  Interpretation. 
Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
Maurice  Whittemore  Mather,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 


Assistant. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classified 
as  "Undergraduate1'  and  "Graduate"  Studies.  In  the  former  class 
are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies  syste- 
matically to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however,  in 
the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken  by 
properly  qualified  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following :  — 

[Aeschylus  (CI.  Phil.  23).     Professor  Goodwin.] 

[Sophocles  (CI.  Phil.  43).     Professor  Wright.] 

Thucydides  (CI.  Phil.  44).     Professor  Goodwin. 

[Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38).     Professor  White.] 

Demosthenes  (CI.  Phil.  48).     Professor  White. 

Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity  (CI.  Phil.  56).  Asst.  Professor 
Morgan. 

[Cicero's  Exposition  of  Greek  Philosophy  (CI.  Phil.  36).  Pro- 
fessor Greenough.] 

Roman  Stoicism  (CI.  Phil.  39).     Mr.  Parker. 

History  of  Greek  Literature  (Greek  11).     Professor  Allen. 

[History  of  Latin  Poetry  (Latin  11).     Professor  Smith.] 

[History  of  Latin  Prose  Literature  (Latin  12).    Professor  Smith.] 

Undergraduates  who  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  graduate  list 
must  obtain  the  previous  recommendation  of  the  instructor  except 
in  the  case  of  the  last  three  courses  named  above. 

Graduate  students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M. :  Greek  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  Latin  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13. 


UNDERGRADUATE   STUDIES. 

GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  A 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B  or  C  by  E, 
in  the  Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later 
courses.  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  6  or  8  ;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8  ;  Classical 
Philology  23,  38,  43,  44,  or  48  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified 
undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  The 
composition  courses  F,  E,3,  7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore  year ; 
Courses  6,  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up  earlier), 
and  8  in  the  Senior  year.  (For  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  43,  44, 
and  48,  see  the  preceding  paragraph.) 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  Course  1  could  be  added 
with  advantage.  It  should  be  observed  that  passages  from  Thucy- 
dides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are  always  to  be  found  in  one 
of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors,  while  passages  from 
Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists,  and  from  Plato  or 
Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7, 
in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses, 
one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further  information  in  regard 
to  Honors  see  pages  44  ff. 

A.  Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey,  selections). — Reading  at  sight. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,  at  9.     Dr.  F.  C.  Babbitt.  (VII) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  presented  only  Elementary 
Greek  at  the  examination  for  admission.    It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

In  this  course,  which  corresponds  to  Method  A  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  College  in  Advanced  Greek,  the  entire  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Homer.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will  receive 
due  attention,  the  main  end  in  view  will  be  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
of  the  Homeric  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  style,  so  as  to  give  the  power  of 
translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 

Seymour's  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.75).  Perrin's  Homer's  Odyssey,  Books  I-IV  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50); 
Books  V-VIII  ($1.50). 


B.  Lysias   (selections) .—  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito) .—  Elegiac, 

Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections). —Euripides  (Medea)! 
—  Reading  at  sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Babbitt  and  Dr.  Gulick.  ny\ 

C.  Lysias  (selections) .— Plato  (Apology  and  Euthyphro) .  —  Ele- 

giac,   Iambic,    and    Lyric    Poets    (selections).  —  Euripides 

(Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians).  —  Reading  at  sight.     Tu., 

Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Dr.  F.  C.  Babbitt  and  Dr.  Gulick.  (IX) 

Courses  B  and  C  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the  same  student. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 

at  the  examination  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  passed  in 

Course  A  in  their  Freshman  year.      They  cannot  be  counted  for  Final 

Honors,  but  either  of  them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  Care  parallel  courses,  each  of  which  represents,  though 
with  some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the 
Freshman  year.  In  each,  a  beginning  is  made  of  the  study  of  Athenian 
oratory  and  the  drama,  and  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  works  of 
Plato  through  the  Apology  and  one  of  the  shorter  dialogues,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  Selec- 
tions from  elegiac,  iambic,  and  lyric  poetry  will  also  be  read  for  their  own 
interest  and  in  order  to  make  clear  to  the  student  of  literary  history  the 
transition  from  epic  poetry  to  the  drama.  Attention  will  be  given  in  both 
courses  to  reading  at  sight,  and  to  the  more  important  points  in  Greek 
syntax,  as  well  as  to  matters  of  language,  style,  history,  and  antiquities. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Plato's 
Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  0.45).  Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica  (Teubner,  M.  3).  Morgan's  Brief 
Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets,  printed  by  the  University, 
$.40).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.10).  Flagg's 
edition  of  the  Iphigenia  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).     Grote's  History  of  Greece. 

Lectures.  —  Lectures  are  provided  for  students  in  Courses  B  and 
C,  on  various  topics  connected  with  their  studies,  including  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Lysias  and  his  Times.     Dr.  Babbitt. 

Socrates  and  Plato.     Professor  Goodwin. 

The  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets.     Dr.  Gulick. 

The  Greek  Theatre.     Professor  White. 

Dramatic  Performances.     Professor  Wright. 


[I.    Homer. — Herodotus.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. ~\  (III) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Course  1  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 
This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  read  rapidly  and 
mainly  for  the  subject  matter.  It  is  confined  to  two  authors,  that  the 
reading  may  be  in  somewhat  large  amounts.  The  authors  may  be 
changed  from  year  to  year,  but  with  at  least  one  of  them  the  student 
will  already  have  had  some  experience.  In  the  first  half-year,  as  much 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  will  be  read  as  the  time  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  students  will  allow,  and  the  selections  will  be  chosen 
mainly  for  their  bearing  on  the  two  central  characters  of  the  poems, 
Achilles  and  Odysseus.  In  the  second  half-year,  attention  will  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  early  history  of  the  Greeks  and  to  the  interesting  accounts 
of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Scythia.  Both  authors  will  be 
read  purely  for  their  subject  matter,  and  the  study  of  their  language  and 
style  will  be  designed  merely  to  enable  the  student  to  read  them  intelli- 
gently. With  the  proper  understanding  of  the  authors  as  the  first  object, 
the  illustrative  comment  will  be  such  as  to  keep  prominent  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  works  as  representative  of  Greek  epic  poetry  and  of  Greek 
historical  prose. 

Rzach's  text  of  the  Iliad,  2  vols.,  and  Cauer's  text  of  the  Odyssey,  2 
vols.  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  each  M.  1.25),  will  be  used  in  the  class.  Useful 
editions  with  commentary  are  those  of  Ameis-Hentze,  in  German  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  Iliad,  M.  8.30,  Odyssey,  M.  5.40)  ;  Walter  Leaf,  Iliad 
(Macmillan,  New  York,  $8.00)  ;  Merry  and  Riddell,  Odyssey,  I-XII 
(Macmillan,  $4.00).  Stein's  text  of  Herodotus  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  2 
vols.,  M.  3),  or  if  any  wish  to  use  a  German  commentary,  Stein's  edition 
with  notes  (5  vols.,  M.  13.35,  also  sold  separately).  Stein's  Summary  of 
the  Dialect  of  Herodotus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $.10).  Editions  of  both 
authors  with  English  notes  will  be  found  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

2 .  Aristophanes  (Birds) .  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound) .  —  Thu- 
cydicles  (Book  I) .  — Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus) .  — Col- 
lateral reading  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  —  Reading  at 
sight.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  10.     Dr.  Gulick.  (VHP) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian.  The  instruc- 
tion in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid  regard  also  to 
the  needs  of  other  students. 


Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be  ex- 
pected so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  The  average  rate  of  progress  will  be  about  100  verses 
or  lines  each  lesson.  The  test  of  the  student's  preparation  of  the  play  to 
be  read  collaterally  will  be  simply  translation.  Special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  Thucydides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  him 
into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  "  setting  "  of  the  plays.  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as 
compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  Avriters  ;  and  the  development  of 
the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
both  written  and  oral,  to  develop  the  student's  power  of  reading  inde- 
pendently of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Felton's  Birds  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10).  Wecklein's  Prome- 
theus, translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Morris's  Thucydides, 
Book  /(Ginn&  Co.,  $1.75).  White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.25).  Nicolson's  Plutus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00).  White's  Passages  for 
Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.90). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  42,  43, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

6.  Demosthenes  (on  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Oration  on  the 
Embassy.)  —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon).  —  Aeschylus 
(Seven  Against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles  (Antigone). — Aristo- 
phanes (Frogs).  —  Collateral  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  Wright.  (VTO) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  Avork  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  Avill  be  systematically 
studied  in  connexion  Avith  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  and  that  of  Demosthenes  On 
the  Embassy  Avill  be  rend  as  an  introduction  to  the  great  master-piece 
of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the  Crown. 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chapters 
89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The  corre- 
sponding chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII,  Chapters  3 
and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  Against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  additional  play, 
will  be  read.  These  plays  will  be  studied  from  the  points  of  view  of 
literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  presented  by  the 
students. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown:  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60)  ;  with  German  notes,  Westermann-Rosenberg's 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890, 
M.  2.00)  ;  with  English  notes,  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.50), 
or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demosthenes  De  Falsa 
Legatione:  Shilleto's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co., 
1874,  6s.),  or  Heslop's  (Rivingtons,  $1.75).  Blass-Dindorf's  Complete 
Text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  M.  4.50) .  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  : 
Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1889,  $1.50), 
or  Gwatkin  and  Shuckburgh's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.10).  Blass's  Com- 
plete Text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  1886,  M.  2.40).  Elagg's  Seven  Against 
Thebes  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.10).  Verrall's  Seven  Against 
Thebes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75;  school  edition,  $.60)  or 
Ritschl's  Aeschyli  Septem  aalversus  Thebas  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1875, 
M.  3) .  Wecklein's  Complete  Text  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20) , 
or  Weil's  (Teubner,  1891,  M.  1.50).  D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50),  Humphreys's  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  $1.25),  or  Jebb's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  2d  ed.,  1891,  $3.25).  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes :  Blaydes's  critical  edition  (Halle,  1889,  M.  10)  or  Kock's, 
with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  3d  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's,  with  English 
notes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  4s.  6d.). 

8.   Plato  (Republic).  —  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X).     Tu., 

Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (Tn) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 

the  authors  read.     The  course  is  important   for  candidates    for    Final 

Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 
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This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connexion  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Repub- 
lic,  the  most  important  and  more  difficult  parts  being  explained  in  lectures. 
The  Platonic  Psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special 
attention.  Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  transla- 
tion, Vols.  I  and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before 
beginning  the  study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connexion  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  two  vols.,  originally  M.  7.50),  The  Republic,  Jowett  and 
Campbell,  3  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co. ,  $10. 50) ,  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50).  An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President 
Warren  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
$1.25.  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  2  vols.,  (Longmans,  London, 
30s.),  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  2  vols.,  32s.), 
Ramsauer's  with  Latin  notes  (Teubner,  M.  12),  or  Bekker's  text  (G.  Rei- 
mer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain, 
4  vols.,  20s.),  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  12s.),  and  Stewart's  Notes  on 
the  Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  $8.00)  are  useful  for  reference.  The  more 
expensive  books  may  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  or  in  the  College  Library. 

[io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Tu.,  Th., 
{and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor}  Sal.,  at  12.  Professor 
White.]  (X) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Greek  10  will  be  given  alternately  with  Latin  10.  It  is  intended  both 
for  classical  students  and  for  others  who  have  not  been  able  to  devote 
special  attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who  may  nevertheless  wish 
to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The  ability  to  read  Greek 
and  Latin  and  to  use  German  and  French  works  of  reference  is  desir- 
able but  is  not  required.  The  course  is  open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and 
Graduates.  The  instructor  will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  syste- 
matically, how  the  ancient  Athenians  lived.      He  will  describe,  for  ex- 
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ample,  their  houses  and  how  they  were  furnished;  their  dress,  coverings 
for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal  ornaments ;  their  system  of  education ; 
their  marriage  and  funeral  rites,  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door 
sports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and  imports;  the  trades  and  professions 
among  them;  their  country  life;  their  means  of  conveyance;  how  the 
ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged;  how  the  horse  was  bridled 
and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible 
by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the 
stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over  two  thousand  slides.  Lectures 
will  be  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays ;  Saturdays  will  be  devoted 
to  illustration  by  means  of  the  stereopticon  and  to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be 
required  to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  prefer- 
ably the  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen  und 
Romer)  Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20)  ;  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London,  $2.00),  or 
preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und  Sitten  der 
Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevon's  Manual  of 
Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $3.75).  Schrei- 
ber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $6.50). 

51  hf.    The  Elements  of  Modern  Greek.    Half-course  {first  half-year) . 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Dr.  F.  C.  Babbitt.  (1) 

Course  5  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  1  or  2, 
or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified. 
It  cannot  be  counted  for  Second-Year  or  Final  Honors. 

In  course  5  an  effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  students  such  a  mastery 
of  the  grammar  and  idiom  of  the  Modern  Greek  language  that  they  may 
be  able  to  read  with  ease  the  ordinary  literary  prose.     In  addition  to  this, 
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some  poetry  will  be  read,  and  the  instructor  will  lecture  briefly  on  the 
literary  history  of  the  language.  Attention  will  be  given  to  pronuncia- 
tion, to  reading  aloud,  and  to  understanding  the  language  from  hearing  it 
read. 

The  course  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  intending  at  some  time  to  be 
students  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Mary  Gardner's  Modern  Greek  Grammar  (David  Nutt,  London,  4s.  6d.), 
"EWrjvuca  Airiy^/xaTa  (Bt/3Xto7rwXeto^  rrjs  'Eon-fas,  Athens,  1896,  fr.  6.80), 
'Avdokoyia  ttoititik^  edited  by  M.lxoX6ttov\os  (Athens,  1888,  fr.  1.50),  and 
copies  of  current  Greek  newspapers  will  be  used  in  the  course.  Each 
student  should  be  provided  with  a  Modern  Greek-English  lexicon,  such  as 
that  of  A.  KvpiaKidrjs  (Nicosia,  Cyprus,  1892,  fr.  14.)  or  that  of  KovtottovXos, 
(3ded.,  1892,  £1.  10s.). 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Gardner's  grammar  it  would  be  well  for  each  student 
to  possess  one  of  the  following  introductory  books,  which  deal  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  literary  language. 

E.  Rizo-Rangabe,  A  Practical  Method  in  the  Modern  Greek  Language, 
(Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1896,  $2.00),  T.  L.  Steadman,  Modern  Greek 
Mastery,  (New  York,  Harpers,  1896,  $1.25). 

Useful  also  would  be  any  one  of  the  following  books  :  — J.  K.  Mitsota- 
kis,  Praktische  Grammatik  der  neugriechischen  Schrift-  und  Umgangs- 
sprache,  (Berlin,  1881,  M.  12).  A.  Thumb,  Ilandbuch  der  Neugriechischen 
Volkssprache  (Strassburg,  1895,  M.  6).  Kdrting,  Neugriechisch  und 
Romaisch  (1896).  A.  N.  Jannaris,  Wie  spricht  man  in  Athen,  (Leipzig, 
1892,  M.  3).  M.  Constantinides,  Neo  Ilellenica  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892, 
$1.50).  A.  N.  Jannaris,  English- Modern  Greek  Dictionary  (New  York, 
Harpers,  1895,  $2.50). 

It  is  important  that  students  intending  to  elect  Course  5  should  give 
notice  to  the  instructor  early  in  the  summer  in  order  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  books  may  be  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  class. 

Greek  Composition. 

F  hf  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  Half-course. 
Wed.,  (and  during  the  second  half-year}  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Dr. 
F.  C.  Babbitt.  (V) 

Course  F  is  intended  for  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or 
in  Advanced)  Greek,  but  not  in  Greek  Composition,  at  the  examination 
for  admission.  Woodruff's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition  will  lie 
used  (Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00). 

Course  2?* cannot  he  counted  for  Honors. 
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Ehf  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  Goodwin,  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half-course.  Wed.,  {and  dur- 
ing the  first  half-year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.    Dr.  Gulick.        (XIII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Course  E  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  writing  Greek  to  those  who 
take  Course  B  or  C.  It  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  offered  Greek 
Composition  at  the  examination  for  admission.  The  Friday  exercises  will 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  from  the 
point  of  view  of  writers  of  Greek  prose.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  of 
especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing 
during  the  Freshman  year. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.65).    Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co., $2.15). 

$hf  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course).  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half-course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.  (XI) 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics.  The  Final  Examination  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.65).  Mackie's  Parallel  Passages  for  Translation  intd  Greek 
and  English  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10). 

7  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course).  — Written  composi- 
tion in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Th., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Wright.  (xiv) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each 
year.  It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  counting 
as  a  half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 
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This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  Final 
Examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composi- 
tion for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  minute  study  of  passages 
selected  from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year) 
as  models  for  style;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard 
English  writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions 
previously  made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and 
into  Greek;  original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with 
conversational  exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained,  either  at  school  or  in  his  school  work  supple- 
mented by  Course  A,  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading  ordinary 
Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress 
without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, 
—  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 
The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student  from 
his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English 
expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of 
expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind 
directly. 

2.  Further  training  of  this  kind  is  given  in  Courses  B,  C,  or  D, 
though  much  of  the  time  in  these  courses,  especially  in  Course  D, 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  contents  and  literary  quality  of  the 
authors  read.  The  students1  practice  in  reading  in  these  and  in  the 
more  advanced  courses  may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by 
practice  in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides  its  value  for  mental  train- 
ing, may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  develop  his  readiness 
and  accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  speciality  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature  ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a  grad- 
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uate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  foundation 
for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

Still  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is 
demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  He  may,  therefore,  select 
some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number 
of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general 
character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the 
history  of  Latin  literature ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a 
particular  department  of  literature  or  of  philosophy ;  or  it  may  be 
a  still  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for 
example  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar, 
or  of  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from 
a  philological  point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is 
highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must 
study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 


The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  A  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B  or  C 
or  D  by  E,  in  the  Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to 
the  later  courses.  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  Course  6,  8,  or  13;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  8;  Courses  10,  11,  or  12  or  Classical  Philology  36,  39,  or 
56,  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior 
or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  The  composition  courses  F,  F,  3,  7,  9, 
follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 
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Courses  1,2,3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore  year ; 
Courses  6 ,  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  8  and  9  in  the  Senior  year ; 
Course  13  in  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  Courses 
1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should 
take  Courses  3  and  7  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if  possible  three 
other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors  see  pages  44  ff. 

A.  Cicero  (selected   speeches). — Virgil.  —  Practice  in  reading  at 

sight.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.  (Ill) 
Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not  in 
Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examination  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  course  in  Latin.  A 
large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  preparation  for  reading 
at  sight,  with  which  the  student  would  do  well  to  unite  practice  in  writing 
Latin  (Course  F) .  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  quali- 
fied to  take  Course  B  or  C,  or  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  Course  D ;  and  a 
student  who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  in  Course  A  may  be 
admitted  to  Course  2. 

Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

B.  Livy  (Books  XXI  and  XXII).  —  Selections  from  Lyric,  Elegiac, 

and  Iambic  Poetry. — Terence  (Phormio  and  Heautontimo- 
rumenos).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tic,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Asst. 
Professor  Howard,  Dr.  Manning,  and  Dr.  Mather.    (YII) 

C.  Livy  (Book  I).  —  Selections  from  Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Iambic 

Poetry.  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria) .  —  Reading  at*sight. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan,  Dr. 
Manning,  and  Dr.  Mather.  (Ill) 

D.  Livy  (Book  I  or  Selections  from  Books  XXI  and  XXII). — 

Selections  from  Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Iambic  Poetry.  —  Terence 
(Phormio  and  Adelphoe) .  —  Reading  at  sight.  Two  sections ; 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9,  and  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Asst. 
Professors  Morgan  and  Howard.  (VII  or  III) 

Course  B  and  C  are  open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Advanced 
Latin  at  the  examination  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have 
passed  in  Course  A.  They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same 
authors  are  read,  and  similar  methods  of  instruction  used  (see  p.  15). 
Attention  is  constantly  given  to  reading  aloud,  with  such  care  in  pro- 
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nunciation,  phrasing,  and  emphasis  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  thought 
intelligible. 

In  Course  D  there  will  be  a  more  careful  study  of  language  and  style, 
and  more  attention  to  subject  matter,  than  in  Courses  B  and  C. 

The  course  will  be  made  up  of  students  selected  by  the  instructors  near 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  those  who  have  elected  B  or  C,  partly  on 
the  basis  of  the  admission  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Latin  at 
sight;  but  the  list  will  be  subsequently  revised,  and  students  may  be 
transferred  from  B  or  C  to  _D,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  fuller  evi- 
dence of  proficiency  afforded  by  their  college  work.  Course  D  is  not  to 
be  included  by  the  student  in  his  choice  of  elective  studies. 

Courses  B,  C,  and  D  are  not  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  any  one  of 
them  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Text-books  :  Livy,  I :  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.35)  or  "Westcott's  edition  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.25). 
Livy,  XXI,  XXII :  Greenough  and  Peck's  edition  (College  Series, 
$1.35)  or  Lord's  (Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.50).  Terence: 
Dziatzko's  text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20)  ;  for  single  plays  :  Andria 
and  Adelphoe,  with  German  notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80> 
1.50)  ;  Phormio  and  Adelphoe  with  German  notes  by  Dziatzko  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50  each)  ;  Elmer's  Phormio  (Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  $1.00)  ; 
Ashmore's  Adelphoe  (Macmillan,  $1.00)  ;  Hayley's  Introduction  to  the 
Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  35  cts.)  ;  Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets 
with  notes,  printed  by  the  University. 

Lectures  —  Lectures  are  provided  for  students  in  Courses  B,  C, 
and  D,  on  various  topics  connected  with  their  studies,  including  the 
following :  — 

Books  and  Methods  of  Publication  in  Ancient  Rome.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Howard, 

The  Roman  Historians.     Dr.  Botsford. 

Livy.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

The  Roman  Theatre.     Dr.  Manning-. 

The  Metrical  and  Musical  Element  in  Rcr^  r.  Comedy.  Asst. 
Professor  Howard. 

Students  who  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  Course  B,  C,  or  D, 
are  qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is  intended  for  those  who 
pass  in  Course  B,  C,  or  D,  or  who  have  attained  distinguished  credit 
in  Course  A. 

I.   Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes). — Tacitus  (selections  from  the  An- 
nals).    Mon.,  We^.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 
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2.  Tacitus  (selections  from  the  Histories). — Horace  (Odes  and 
Epodes).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.   (X) 

Courses  1  and  2  have  been  planned,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  books  is 
concerned,  with  some  reference  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  carry 
their  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  Either  course  will 
introduce  them  to  two  of  the  most  important  Latin  authors,  and  will 
extend  the  range  of  their  reading  to  a  new  period  of  Latin  literature  — 
the  so-called  Silver  Age  —  and  to  a  department  —  lyric  poetry  —  on  which 
they  have  not  before  entered.  Either,  however,  will  serve  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  Department.  Students  who 
propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  advised  to  take 
Course  1,  the  instruction  in  which  will  keep  their  needs  more  particu- 
larly in  view. 

Neither  Course  1  nor  Course  2  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  already 
taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken  any  of  the  following  courses,  nor  can 
they  be  taken  together.  Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor, 
be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Tacitus:  Annals,  W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.65).  Histories,  Halm's  (fourth)  text-edition,  Vol.  II  (Teubner,  M. 
1.20).     Horace  :   Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.60). 

6.  Suetonius  (selections). — Pliny  (selected  Letters). — Juvenal 
(the  principal  Satires).  —  Martial  (selected  Epigrams). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Howard.        (II) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
2  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  at  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  Pliny:  Keil's  smaller 
text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal :  Jahn's  text,  revised  by  Biich- 
eler,  in  his  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia  ( Weidmann, 
Berlin,  1893,  M.  3),  or  Weidner's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner, 
M.  3.75).  Martial:  edition  of  W.  Gilbert  (Teubner  M.  2.40),  or  the 
edition  with  German  notes  by  L.  Friedltinder  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 

132  hf.  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Dr.  Manning.  (V) 
Course  13  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have 
passed  in  Course  1  or  2.  About  half  the  time  of  the  course  is  given  to 
Catullus,  and  in  the  remainder  typical  selections  are  read  from  the  elegiac 
verse  of  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  The  authors  are  studied  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view. 
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The  books  used  will  be  Merrill's  edition  of  Catullus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton,  $1.50)   and   Schulze's   Romische   Elegiker  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M. 

2.40). 

8.    Plautus    (three    plays).  —  Lucretius.  —  Horace    (Satires    and 

Epistles).      Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,   at  11.     Professor  Green- 

ough.  (III). 

Course  8  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 

The   new   Teubner  text   of   Plautus    (edited  by  Goetz  and  Schoell), 

Munro's  text  of  Lucretius  (Harper's,  75  cts.),  will  be  used,  and  Green- 

ough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $  1.35). 

io.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by  works 
of  art. — Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal., 
at  12.     Professor  Greenough.  (X), 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10. 

This  course,  of  the  same  grade  and  conducted  in  the  same  general  way 
as  Greek  10,  is  intended  to  give  to  classical  students  and  others  (see 
description  of  Greek  10)  by  lectures  and  the  stereopticon,  as  complete  a 
representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The  equipment  for  this 
purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical  antiquities,  which 
are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  or  in  the 
College  Library,  and  about  a  thousand  stereopticon  slides.  In  addition 
to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  somewhat  more  minute  way  than 
the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures.  This  course  will  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  Classical  Philology  26. 

Latin  Composition. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  five  courses  in 
Composition  are  provided.  Of  these  Course  F  is  intended  to  be 
taken  with  Course  A  ;  Course  E  with  Course  B,  C,  orD;  Course  3 
with  Course  1  or  2.  By  taking  Courses  7  and  9  the  student  may 
continue  his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years . 

F  hf.  Latin  Composition  (elementary  course) .  —  Half-course.  Mon. , 
{and  during  the  first  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Mather. 

(V) 

Course  F  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  (or  in 
Advanced)  Latin,  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  The  training  is  chiefly  in  grammatical  writing.  This  course 
cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 
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J&hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course).  — Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mon.,  (and  during  the  second  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Dr.  Manning.  (XIII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  for  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
passed  in  Latin  Composition  at  the  examination  for  admission,  or  in  Course 
F.     Much  attention  is  given  to  Latin  idiom. 

3  hf  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  —  Extended  study  of  idiom. 
—  Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30,  and 
consultation  hours  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Parker.  (XI) 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  cor- 
rection of  exercises.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept 
constantly  in  view,  and  he  is  expected  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the 
consultation  hours  appointed  by  the  instructor.  The  Final  examination 
in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Composition  for 
Second-Year  Honors. 

7  hf.  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (narrative  and  descrip- 
tive) .  —  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  —  Original  essays  in 
Latin.    Half-course.    Tu.,  at  1.30.    Professor  Allen.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to  acquire 
ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

9  hf.  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (exposition  and  argu- 
ment).— Original  essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at 
1.30.     Professor  Greenoik; ii.  (XIV) 

Open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  Latin  7. 
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GRADUATE   STUDIES. 

Note.  — The  Instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary, open  as  a  rule  only  to  Graduate  Students  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  residence,  and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of 
research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to  properly  qualified 
undergraduates. 

Introductory  Course  in  the  Text- Criticism  and  Interpretation  of 
Classical  Authors:  for  1897-98,  Suetonius  (Nero).  Half- 
course.     Tu.,  2.30-4.     Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

(CI.  Phil.  25  ;  XI.) 
This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Seminary  of  Classical 
Philology.  Its  objects  are  to  show  students  how  to  collect  and  to  use  the 
apparatus  criticus  of  an  author,  to  teach  them  methods  of  research  and 
to  lead  them  to  form  original  judgments  on  questions  of  text-criticism  and 
interpretation.  Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, consult  the  instructor  in  advance. 

Members  of  the  course  should  be  provided  with  Gai  Suetoni  Tranquilli 
quae  supersunt  omnia,  recensuit  C.  L.  Eoth  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 

[Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer.     Lectures,  reading, 

and  short  investigations.     Mon.,  Wed.,  {and  at  the  pleasure 

of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Allen.] 

(CI.  Phil.  42  ;  II.) 
Omitted  in  1897-98.  J 

The  subject-matter  of  the  lectures,  which  will  occupy  one  hour  a  week 
or  more  throughout  the  year,  will  be,  first  the  history  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients,  and  second  the  Homeric 
verse  and  language.  The  rest  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  careful 
study  of  small  parts  of  the  Iliad,  with  constant  use  of  the  scholia  and 
other  aids,  and  to  the  investigation  of  selected  topics.  The  students  are 
expected  to  have  in  advance  a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  any  who  have  not  yet  read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
urged  to  make  up  the  deficiency  at  the  outset. 

Homeri  Mas  et  Odyssea,  ed.  Aug.  Nauck  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1874-79, 
M.  8.10),  or  Homeri  I  lias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes  da 
Costa,  2  vol.  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1887-93,  about  $2.50).  Besides  one  or 
both  of  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  edition  of  the  vulgar  text 
of  Homer,  such  as  Wolf's  or  Dindorf's.  —As  useful  auxiliaries  are  recom- 
mended :  van  Leeuwen's  Enchiridium  epicae  dictionis  (Leyden,  1892-94, 
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about  $3.00)  ;  Christ's  Iliad  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1884,  M.  16 ;  Cauer's 
Iliad,  editio  maior  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  1890-91,  M.  6.59)  :  Leaf's  Iliad 
(Macmillan,  London,  1886-88,  $8.00). 

[Greek  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poetry.     Half-course  {first  half- 
year.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Dr.  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  521;  I.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fragmentary,  but  interesting  personal  and 
individual  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
study  of  choral  poetry  in  Pindar.  The  course  aims  at  a  minute  considera- 
tion of  that  period  of  Greek  literature  —  extending  over  more  than  two 
centuries  —  which  followed  the  decay  of  epic  poetry  and  ended  in  the 
drama.  Comment  on  the  extant  fragments  will  include  the  discussion  of 
their  history,  subject-matter,  dialect,  and  metrical  form,  and  there  will  be 
lectures  dealing  with  the  literary  personages  and  tendencies  of  the  period 
studied. 

E.  Hiller,  Anihologia  Lyrica,  being  the  fourth  edition  of  Bergk's  An- 
thologia  (Teubner,  1890,  M.  3).  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci,  Vols.  II 
and  III,  will  always  be  valuable  for  reference.  G.  S.  Farnell,  Greek 
Lyric  Poetry  (Longmans,  London,  $5.00). 

[Pindar.     Half-course  {second  half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9. 
Professor  Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  332;  I.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

In  this  course  all  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be 
read,  with  as  large  selections  of  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Odes  as  time 
permits.  Each  student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  Odes  (Harpers,  $1.50).  In  addition  to  this  Christ's  Pindar 
(Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  is  recommended.  The  collection  of  editions  of 
Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department  will  be  open  to  the  class. 

[Aeschylus.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  23;  VIII.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  1885,  31.  15),  in  two  volumes,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of  Aes- 
chylus and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library,  with  those  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 
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[Sophocles.  Part  I:  Reading  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  {first 
half-year') .  Part  II :  Miscellaneous  topical  studies,  —  theses, 
reports,  discussions  {second  half -year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  {and  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9.    Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43  ;  I.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  half -course  in  either  half-year ;  but  students 
wishing  to  take  it  only  in  the  second  half-year  must  first  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  is  designed  for  advanced  undergraduates 
and  for  graduates. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of 
Sophocles  will  be  attempted.  In  the  first  half-year  the  seven  plays  and 
the  fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given ;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena 
of  the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  con- 
sidered. In  the  second  half-year  the  subject  will  be  approached  by  a 
different  method :  the  work  will  consist  mainly  of  a  series  of  special 
studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elementary  exercises  in  text- 
criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  discussion  of 
passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of  matters  of  literary 
history;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles — his  lan- 
guage, grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  conceptions,  myths, 
themes,  etc.  ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  poet  and 
the  tradition  of  the  text  —  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quotations,  ancient 
and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations  —  and  to  topics  connected  with 
modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influence  in  literature. 

Campbell- Abbott's  Sophocles  (Clarendon  Press,  Yol.  I,  text,  $1.10), 
with  the  edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50), 
will  be  the  text  used  during  the  first  half-year.  Students  are  advised  to 
procure  also,  if  possible,  Ellendt's  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin, 
1872,  M.  28),  and  Dindorf's  Poetae  Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire 
works  —  plays  and  fragments  —  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  (Teubner,  ed.  quinta,  1869,  M.  20),  since  the  other  dra- 
matists will  be  repeatedly  referred  to.  Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the 
important  annotated  editions  —  above  all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schnei- 
dewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann,  Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays 
—  and  of  the  leading  illustrative  works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and 
special,  all  of  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 
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Thucydides.      Tu.,  Th.,   Sat.,  at   10   (first  half-year).     Professor 
Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  44;  VIII.) 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  Thucydides  and  the  period  of  history  to  which 
his  work  relates.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read 
the  ordinary  historical  language  of  Thucydides  with  ease.  The  collection 
of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological  and  historical 
works  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  College 
Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.    Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  White.] 

(CI.  Phil.  38  ;  V.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  reading  and  trans- 
lation of  the  author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures 
whose  main  purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  less  commonly  read  plays. 

Meineke's  text,  2  vols. ,  8vo.  (B.  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1860,  M.  3) .  Euther- 
ford's  Scholia  Aristophanica  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $5.00  each 
vol.).  Blaydes's  Aristophanis  Comoediae,  in  twelve  volumes,  with  critical 
and  explanatory  notes  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Scholia  (VVaisenhaus  Buch- 
handlung,  Halle,  M.  10  each  vol.  on  the  average). 

Demosthenes.     Mon.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor .     Professor  White.  (CI.  Phil.  48;  VI.) 

Course  48  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
genuine  works  of  Demosthenes  will  be  read  entire.  The  reading  and 
translation  of  the  orations  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures intended  chiefly  to  elucidate  points  of  difficulty  in  history,  chro- 
nology, and  political  and  legal  antiquities. 

Dindorf-Blass,  3  vols.,  1889-92,  ed.  maior  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  7.20). 

Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the  best-known  political  histories  of 
Greece;  to  Blass's  Attische  Beredsamlceit,  Vol.  III.  I.,  2d  ed.  (Teubner, 
M.  16)  ;  to  Schaefer's  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit,  3  vols,  2d  ed.  (Teub- 
ner, M.  30)  ;  to  Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  N.Y.,  $3.00)  ;  and  to  Lipsius's  revision  of  Meier  and  Schomann's 
Der  Attische  Process  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20). 
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The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Half-course  (second  half-year}.  Tu.r 
Th. ,  Sat:,  at  10.  Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  272 ;  Vni.) 
This  important  work  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is 
afforded  by  other  ancient  authorities  (including  Aristotle's  newly  discov- 
ered work  on  the  Athenian  Constitution)  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's 
text  (Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman 
(Clarendon  Press,  1887)  including  text  of  Books  I  and  II  with  notes, 
the  various  editions  of  Susemihl,  Jowett's  Introduction  and  Notes,  and 
other  works  useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible  to  the  class  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[The  Poetics  and  parts  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  with  studies  of  the 
Greek  poets  for  illustration.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.   Professor  Goodwin.]    (CI.  Phil.  462 ;  VIII.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  whatever  will  illustrate  the  history  and  the 
principles  of  Dramatic  (especially  Tragic)  Poetry,  which  are  discussed 
by  Aristotle  in  the  Poetics. 

Aristotle's  de  Arte  Poetica,  with  English  notes  by  G.  E.  Moore,  1877, 
(Parker,  Oxford,  Is.  6d.)  ;  recensuit  J.  Yahlen  (Vahlen,  Berlin,  1874). 
Editions  of  both  the  Poetics  and  the  Rhetoric  may  be  seen  at  the  College 
Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Mon.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.     Mr.  Ropes. 

(CI.  Phil.  54;  VI.) 
The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source  for  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations 
of  the  composition,  structure  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  questions  of 
history  and  geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  which  the  book  has  given  rise,  and  which  have  lately  been  the 
subject  of  renewed  discussion.  The  contribution  of  the  book  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  thought  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  it  will  be  a  constant  aim  to  detect  the  precise  attitude  of  the  author 
himself  as  respects  his  view  both  of  history  and  of  Christian  truth.  The 
more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some  aspect 
of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation  of  its 
purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers  on 
literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 


Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity.  —  Aristotle  (Poetics), — Longinus 
(On  the  Sublime),  —  Cicero  (Orator),  —  Horace  (Art  of 
Poetry),  —  Quintilian  (Book  X).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  56 ;  IV.) 

The  main  object  of  this  course  will  be  the  reading  of  several  of  the 
principal  ancient  works  of  literary  criticism  and  the  study  of  their  subject- 
matter.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  other  similar  works,  so  that  a  general 
idea  may  be  had  of  this  particular  branch  of  Classical  literature.  There 
will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influences  of  these  treatises  on  modern 
literatures. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  for  Aristotle,  Christ's  text  (Teubner,  M.  0.60) 
or  Butcher's  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  text  and  translation,  (New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  $1.00),  for  Longinus,  Vahlen's  revision  of  Jahn's  text  (Marcus, 
Bonn)  ;  for  Cicero,  Piderit's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  M.  2), 
or  Sandy s's  (Macmillan,  $4.00)  ;  for  Horace,  Albert's  larger  edition  with 
French  notes  (Hachette,  Paris,  M.  2.50),  or  the  poem  as  found  in  one  of 
the  principal  editions  of  the  Epistles,  such  as  Kiessling's,  Kriiger's  or 
Wickham's;  for  Quintilian,  Peterson's  edition  of  Book  X  (Macmillan, 
$3.25). 

These  and  many  other  illustrative  books  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

The  Roman  Comedy.  —  Lectures.  —  Study  of  the  Menaechmi  of 
Plautus.  Half -course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  11.     Professor  Allen.  (CI.  Phil.  301 ;  ILL) 

The  structure,  mode  of  performance,  and  versification  of  the  Roman 
Comedy  will  be  treated  somewhat  fully  in  lectures,  and  some  account  of 
the  individual  poets  will  be  given.  Along  with  these  lectures  the  Menae- 
chmi will  be  studied  as  much  in  detail  as  the  time  allows.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Latin  dramatic 
poets. 

Necessary  books  are  Schoell's  edition  of  the  Menaechmi  (Vol.  Ill,  Fas- 
ciculus 5  of  the  new  Ritschl  edition,  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1889,  M.  5.60), 
and  Plauti  Menaechmi  ex.  rec.  G.  Goetz  et  Fr.  Schoell,  (being  a  part  of 
Fasciculus  IV  of  Goetz  and  Schoell's  new  text-edition  of  Plautus  :  Leip- 
zig, Teubner,  1895)  M.  0.60  (the  whole  fascicle  costs  M.  1.50;  the  whole 
edition  M.  9.70).  To  these  may  be  added  Fowler's  explanatory  edition, 
(Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  1889,  $1.75),  and  W.  W.  Merry's 
Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1891,  $1.75). 
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Caesar's  Gallic  War.  —  Studies  in  topography  and  archaeology. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professor  Greenough.  (CI.  Phil.  57  ;  IV.) 

This  course  is  intended  for  any  students, — whether  expecting  to  he 
teachers  or  not,  — who  wish  to  study  more  thoroughly  the  great  campaigns 
of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  The  subject  will  be  treated  with  sole  reference  to 
archaeology,  topography,  and  military  science,  and  questions  of  interpre- 
tation will  receive  attention  only  when  important  under  one  of  these 
heads. 


[Roman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal. — Lectures  and  special 
studies.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  50  ;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  All  members  of  the  course  should  have  previously 
read  a  considerable  portion  of  the  satires  of  both  Horace  and  Juvenal. 
Each  member  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  reading  of  all  the  satires  of 
one  of  these  writers  (whichever  he  may  prefer),  and  all  will  read  in 
addition  selections  from  those  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Persius,  Petro- 
nius,  and  others. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Latinorum  by  Baeh- 
rens  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.20)  and  Petronius,  by  Biicheler,  3d  ed. 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40).  For  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal  any  of 
the  best  editions  will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the 
course  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[Cicero's  Correspondence.  Half-course  {first  half-year').  Mon.r 
Wed.,  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    Professor  Smith.]  (CI.  Phil.  411 ;  V.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

A  selection  of  the  Letters  is  read,  dealing  with  some  period  of  Cicero's 
life,  and  chosen  mainly  for  the  light  they  shed  on  his  character  and  mo- 
tives in  his  public  and  private  relations.  Collateral  reading  is  required  or 
recommended  for  further  study  of  the  same  subject.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  Wesenberg's  Teubner  text  edition  (2  vols.  M.  6). 
Other  books  needed  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department. 
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r Virgil's  Bucolics  and  Georgics,  with  some  study  of  the  plan  and 
sources  of  the  Aeneid.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Allen.]       (CI.  Phil.  471 ;  YII.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Kibbeck's  new  critical  edition  (P.  Vergili  Maronis  opera,  apparatu 
critico  in  artius  contracto,  iterum  edidit  0.  Kibbeck,  Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1894-95,  4  vols.,  M.  22.40)  is  the  most  necessary  book.  The  first  volume, 
containing  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics,  and  costing  M.  5,  will  suffice  for 
this  course.  Besides  this  work,  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  least  one  edition 
of  Virgil  with  explanatory  commentary.  Papillon  and  Haigh's  (Macmil- 
lan,  2  vols.,  $2.75),  Sidgwick's  (Pitt  Press,  2  vols.,  $2.25).  Better 
Conington's  large  edition,  revised  by  Nettleship,  Bibliotheca  classica,  3 
vols.,  1881-84 ;  $9.75.  Forbiger's  fourth  edition  (Leipzig,  1872-75,  3  vols.) 
has  an  extremely  full  commentary  in  Latin. 

History  of  Greek  Literature. — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents1 private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri,,  at  10.  Professor 
Allen.  (Greek  11 ;  II.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Greek  literature,  such  as  will  be  useful  for  future  study  and  investigation, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  of  different  periods.  About  two-thirds  of  the  lectures  will  be 
given  to  the  earlier  national  literature,  the  remainder  to  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  subsequent  epochs. 

The  instruction  will  be  wholly  by  lectures,  but  students  who  take  the 
course  must  be  prepared  to  do  privately  about  six  hours  a  week  of  reading 
in  Greek  author!,  and  the  examinations  will  in  a  general  way,  cover  this 
reading.  The  authors  and  works  to  be  read  will  be  indicated  by  the  in- 
structor, but  the  selection  may  vary  with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual  students.  Any  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  under- 
taking the  collateral  reading  may  take  the  course  as  an  extra. 

No  text-books  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  possess  themselves  of  Christ's  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Litteratur, 
Volume  VII  of  Iwan  von  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Klass.  Altertumswissen- 
schaft  2d  edition  (Beck,  Munich,  1890,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following 
manuals  would  also  be  found  useful :  Muller's  History  of  the  Literature 
of  Ancient  Greece,  continued  by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London, 
21s  )  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  2d  ed.,  4  vols. 
(Maemillan,  New  York,  1889,  $4.50).  Bergk,  Griechische  Litteraiurge- 
schichte  4  vols.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1872-87,  M.  30).  A.  and  M.  Croiset, 
Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  3  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  1890,  30  fr.). 
Susemihl,  Gesch  ich  te  der  Griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrine  rzeit, 
2  vols.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1892,   M.  30). 
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[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry).  — Lectures,  with  reading  of 

characteristic  selections,  and  direction  of  the  students1  private 

reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.] 

(Latin  11;  IX.) 
Omitted  in  1897-98.     To  be  given  in  1898-99. 

[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose). — Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students' private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Smith.]  (Latin  12;  IX.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Courses  11  and  12  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years.  Either  course 
may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed  with  high 
credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced  full  course. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  students  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality 
of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in 
part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
various  forms  of  prose  or  verse  ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review  is 
studied  as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly 
by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the  topic 
in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  authors 
treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works.  Additional 
selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  |o  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended  and  syste- 
matic reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are  also  read  in 
class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification  of  the 
several  poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the  Classi- 
cal Department;  but  students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in  class, 
Merry's  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $  1.75) 
or  Baehrens'  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum  (Teubner,  M.  4.20)  ; 
and  Thackeray's  Anthologia  Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10). 

[Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professors  Greenough  and  Lanman.]      (CI.  Phil.  55  ;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  etymology,  but  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  comparative  (historical) 
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grammar  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to  Sanskrit 
and  to  the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are  studied  in 
the  formation  of  words,  the  development  of  inflexions,  and  the  growth  of 
syntactic  constructions.  The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
elements  of  Sanskrit. 

The  treatises  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Iwan  von  Miiller's  Hand- 
buch  der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Vol.  II)  will  be  used. 

[Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  with  study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  (and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Allen.  J  (CI.  Phil.  34  ;  LI.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  sounds,  and  inflexions  will  accompany 
the  work  of  the  course,  but  a  large  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscriptions  and  to  brief  investiga- 
tion's in  connexion  with  them.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  each 
student  will  undertake  a  detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group 
of  dialects. 

Necessary  are  the  following  two  books  :  P.  Cauer,  Delectus  inscrip- 
tionum  Graecarum  propter  dialectum  memorabilium,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1883,  M.  7),  and  H.  Roehl,  Imagines  Inscriptionum  Graecarum, 
antiquissimarum  in  usum,  scholarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6). 
Desirable  would  be  G.  Meyer's  Griechische  Grammatik,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig, 
1886). 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography.  —  Historical 
Inscriptions  and  Facsimilies  of  representative  Manuscripts. 
Lectures  and  Practical  Exercises.  Tu.,  Th.,  (and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  21;  VII.) 
Omitted  in  1897-98. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide,  first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects)  ;  and,  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important 
of  the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ;  im- 
portant examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exercises 
will  be  held  at  which  inedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions  will  be 
treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  lectures 
will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek  palaeography, 
and  facsimilies  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  class. 
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By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimilies,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  and  of  manu- 
scripts will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in 
general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European  libraries 
and  other  collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Larfeld,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  von  Muller's  Handbucli  der 
Klass.  Altertumswissenschaft ,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15).  Roberts, 
Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press, 
1st  Part,  1887,  $4.50).  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6).  Droysen,  Syl- 
loge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878,  M.  6).  Dittenberger, 
Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  16).  Thompson, 
Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1893,  $1.75).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Mul- 
ler's Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892).  Gardthausen,  Griechische  Palaeo- 
graphie (Leipzig,  1879,  M.  18).  Wattenbach,  Anleitung  zur  Grie- 
chischen  Palaeographie,  3d  ed.  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  3.60).  Watten- 
bach and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempla  codicnm  Graecorum  litteris  minusculis 
scriptorum  (Koster,  Heidelberg,  1878  ff.,  M.  60). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 

[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflexions) .  —  Study  of  Early  Latin 
Inscriptions .  Half-course  {first  half-year} .  Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. , 
at  9.     Professor  Allen.]  (CI.  Phil.  221 ;  I.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

The  time  will  be  about  equally  divided  between  lectures  and  readings. 
Besides  the  earlier  Latin  inscriptions,  select  chapters  of  Aulus  Gellius 
and  of  the  first  book  of  Quintilian  will  be  assigned  for  study. 

Allen's  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.80).  Meister's  Quin- 
tilian, Vol.  I  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20).  Hertz's  Gellius,  text-edition 
(Teubner,  M.  3.30). — Useful  would  be  Lindsay's  Latin  Language 
(Oxford,  1894,  21s.). 

Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).  Half -course  {second  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  {and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professor  Greenough.  (CI.  Phil.  282 ;  IV.) 

This  course  deals  (in  lectures)  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods,  and  tenses.  Questions  are 
occasionally  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 
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[The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Half-course  {second  half- 
year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Allex.] 

(CI.  Phil.  312;   I.) 
Omitted  in  1897-98. 

This  course  is  meant  to  be  supplementary  to  that  in  Latin  Grammar 
(Classical  Phil.  22),  but  either  can  be  taken  without  the  other. 

A  glimpse  into  these  related  Italian  dialects  is  a  useful  aid  in  the  study 
of  Latin. 

For  Oscan,  ZvetaiefFs  Inscriptiones  Italiae  inferioris  dialecticae 
(Herbeck,  Moscow,  1886,  J/.  8),  will  be  used,  and  an  outline  of  the  gram- 
mar will  be  dictated.  For  Umbrian,*  Biicheler's  Umbrica  (Bonn,  1883, 
M.  7). 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half-course.  Wed.,  2.30-4. 
Asst.  Professor  Howard.  (CI.  Phil.  58  ;  V.) 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  decipher- 
ing manuscripts  and  facsmilies. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (New  York,  Appleton,  $1.75)  and  W. 
Arndt's  Schrifttafeln  zvm  Gebravch  bei  Vorlesvngen  und  zum  Selbstvnter- 
richt  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  3d  ed.,  M.  30). 

[Cicero's  Exposition  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year}.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Greenough.] 

(CI.  Phil.  361:    IV.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

In  tins  course  the  class  will  read  the  De  Finibus,  the  Academica.  and 
selections  from  Cicero's  other  philosophical  works.  Attention  will  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  works  read,  and  to  a  study  of 
the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were  prevalent  among  the  Romans  and 
underlie  their  literature.     The  Tauchnitz  texts  are  recommended. 

Roman  Stoicism  in  the  First  Century. — The  life  and  writings  of 
Seneca.  Half-course  {seco?id  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  12.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.  (CI.  Phil.  392 ;  IV.) 

On  Mondays  the  instructor  will  lecture  on  the  life  of  Seneca,  and  give 
in  other  ways  general  direction  to  the  work  of  the  course.  On  Wednes- 
days the  class  will  examine  and  discuss  the  philosophical  theories  involved 
in  short  passages   from   Seneca's  writings.     Fridays  will   be  devoted  to 
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reports  and  discussions,  partly  by  members  of  the  class  and  partly  by  the 
instructor,  of  longer  passages.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  form  as 
complete  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  system  of  philosophy  underlying  the 
work  of  Seneca.  Every  one  should  own  the  three  volumes  of  Seneca 
edited  by  Haase  (Teubner,  M.  7.80). 

[Development  of  Philosophy  in  the  First  and  Second  Centuries.  — 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  sources  of  his  philosophy  in  Epic- 
tetus,  Plutarch  and  the  Alexandrians.  Half -course  {second 
half-year).     Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. 

(CI.  Phil.  402 ;  IV.) 
Omitted  in  1897-98 ;  to  be  given  in  1898-99. 

The  method  of  conducting  this  course  will  be  similar  to  that  used  with 
Seneca.     Detailed  announcements  will  be  made  next  year. 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks. — Lectures,  with  col- 
lateral reading  and  investigation.  Half -course  {first  half- 
year).     Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Allen.] 

(CI.  Phil.  291;  II.) 
Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Attention  will  be  given,  not  so  much  to  Mythology  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  as  to  the  beliefs  and  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  about  their  gods 
and  heroes,  and  the  ritual  employed  in  their  worship.  Preller's  Grie- 
chische  Mythologie,  revised  by  Robert,  Vol.  I  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  13)  will  be  the  most  necessary  book. 

[Greek  Mythology. — Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investigations. 

Half-course  {second  half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  at  10,  and  a 

third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Dr.  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  532;  II.) 
Omitted  in  1897-98. 

In  this  course  will  be  studied  the  more  important  legends  relating  to 
Greek  gods  and  heroes,  and  to  the  founding  of  states.  The  myths  will  be 
treated  according  to  the  localities  to  which  they  belong,  and  there  will  be 
discussion  of  ancient  mythological  criticism  and  investigation. 

Preller's  Griechische  Mythologie,  4th  edition  by  Robert  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  13.) 

[The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship. —  Ovid's  Fasti.  Half -course 
{first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Professor 
Allen.]  (CI.  Phil.  321;  V.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

The  time  will  be  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations 
by  the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.     Attention  will  be 
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directed  to  the  national  elements  in  Roman  belief  and  ritual,  as  distin- 
guished from  Greek  additions. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  The  following  also  would  be  useful :  L.  Preller, 
Edmische  Mythologie,  3d  edition,  by  H.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1883, 
M.  10)  ;  Joachim  Marquardt,  Edmische  Staatsverwaltung ,  dritter  Band, 
Sacratwesen,  2d  edition,  revised  by  Wissowa  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1885, 
M.  11). 

[The  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Process  of  the 
Athenian  Courts.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  24;  X.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

The  Attic  Legal  Antiquities  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  Meier 
and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process  and  other  works  on  the  subject,  with 
reference  to  the  Orators  and  Grammarians. 

Each  student  must  have  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process,  re- 
vised by  Lipsius  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1883-87,  M.  20).  Other  books  of 
reference  will  be  found  in  the  libraries. 

[Roman  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  1.30. 
Asst.  Professor  Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  51 ;  XIII.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted  to 
late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view  a  care- 
ful study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving  such 
questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finances,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources  of 
income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  early  methods  of  administering  justice  at  Rome  will  be  studied,  and 
the  historical  development  of  the  various  courts,  with  such  explanation  of 
legal  antiquities  and  of  methods  of  court  procedure  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  students  to  understand  the  numerous  references  to  these  subjects 
in  the  literature  of  the  early  Empire. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
required  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

Members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  Schiller 
und  Voigt's  Edmische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertumer,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8). 
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Political  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Botsford.  (Hist.  2;  IV.) 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  is  already  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Greece  in  outline.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  institutions  of  the  Greeks ;  the  growth  of  cities,  amphictyonies, 
and  confederacies  ;  prominent  men  and  significant  events  ;  the  progress  of 
general  culture  and  its  relation  to  the  public  life.  Instruction  will  be  by 
lectures,  with  required  collateral  reading  in  the  works  of  Grote,  Curtius, 
Abbott,  Busolt,  Gilbert,  and  other  authorities.  Constant  reference  will 
also  be  made  to  the  more  easily  accessible  sources,  as  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch.  Two  theses  will  be 
required  of  each  student. 

[Constitutional  History  of  Athens.  Mon.,  Wed.,  (and  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9.     Dr.  Botsford.]    (Hist.  17  ;  I.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  not  merely 
with  facts  and  principles,  but  also  with  the  sources  and  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  the  subjects  treated,  and  to  encourage  him  to  independent  thought 
and  investigation  in  the  preparation  of  theses  on  unsettled  questions. 
The  main  lines  of  development  of  the  Athenian  Constitution  will  be  fol- 
lowed, comparisons  with  other  Grecian  states  will  be  made,  and  the 
influence  of  political  theories  and  ideals  on  political  conduct  and  histori- 
ography noted. 

The  course  will  include  a  survey  of  the  Athenian  state  in  the  period 
of  its  highest  development,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  Attic  Orators  and 
Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens. 

[Political  History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Botsford.]  (Hist.  3  ;  IV.) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  beginning  with  the 
origins  and  the  fundamental  institutions, — social,  religious,  legal  and 
constitutional.  The  development  of  these  institutions  will  be  traced 
through  the  various  stages  of  Rome's  expanding  dominion,  and  the  great 
social  and  political  changes  attending  that  expansion.  The  decay  of  the 
republic,  and  the  establishment  of  the  empire  will  be  studied;  also  the 
attempts  made  to  introduce  a  more  efficient  political  system.  The  course 
will  close  with  some  consideration  of  those  Roman  institutions  that 
survived  in  later  European  civilization. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  been  made  familiar  with  the  outlines 
of  Roman  History  in  preparing  for  College.  There  will  be  no  text-book, 
but  required  reading  in  the  works  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  Duruy,  and  other 
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leading  authorities  will  be  assigned,  and  constant  reference  will  be  made 
to  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other  sources  easily  accessible.  Two  theses  will 
be  required  of  each  student. 

Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Social  War. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  (and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor}  Fri.,  at  9. 
Dr.  Botsford.  (Hist.  18;  I.) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Roman 
Constitution;  the  family,  clan,  and  tribe,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  state ;  social  ranks,  and  timocratic  and  territorial  classifications  of  the 
citizens;  senate,  assemblies,  and  magistracies;  the  development  of  politi- 
cal parties  and  types  of  government,  and  the  growth  of  the  plebeian  tribu- 
nate and  of  plebeian  rights  ;  the  Decern virate,  the  Licinian  Laws,  and  the 
New  Aristocracy ;  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  Graccbi ;  the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  between  tribunate  and 
senate,  the  intrusion  of  the  military  element  in  politics,  and  the  preparation 
for  the  empire. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  the  sources  as  well  as  on  the 
modern  literature.  Methods  of  historical  research  will  be  examined,  and 
the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  apply  these  in  the  preparation 
of  theses  on  subjects  that  give  opportunity  for  independent  judgment.  A 
ready  use  of  Latin  and  German  is  an  essential  qualification  for  successful 
work  in  this  course,  and  knowledge  of  Greek  will  be  of  advantage. 

Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Corinth.  —  Pausanias,  Book  II. 

Half-course  {second   half-year).      Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,   at   9. 

Dr.  Gulick.  (CI.  Phil.  592 ;  I.) 

This  course  aims  to  present  as  comprehensive  a  survey  as  the  time 
will  allow  of  the  myths  and  legends  belonging  to  Corinth  and  its  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  The  Kopivdia.K&  (Book  II)  of  Pausanias  will  be  read 
and  used  as  a  text  for  the  discussion  of  topics  in  mythology,  history,  and 
epigraphy.  Some  account  of  Pausanias's  sources  will  be  given,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  value  as  mythograph 
and  periegete. 

A  full  bibliography  of  illustrative  works  will  be  given  at  the  opening 
of  the  course,  including  such  books  as  Curtius's  Peloponnesos  and 
Kalkmann'8  Pausanias.  The  text  used  will  be  the  Teubner  edition  by 
Schubart,  Pausaniae  descriptio  Graeciae,  2  vols.,  (31.  3.60). 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  Investigations  of 
the  literary  and  monumental  sources  and  study  of  special 
topics.  Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor.     Professor  White.  (CI.  Phil.  37  ;  V.) 
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Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent 
studies. 

Course  37  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  investigation  and  use  of 
the  literary  and  monumental  sources  of  information  about  Greek  Private 
Life  in  the  classical  period.  Preliminary  training  in  the  collection  and 
use  of  literary  sources  will  be  secured  by  the  analysis  of  a  Greek  comedy, 
by  testing  the  sources  for  the  classical  period  used  by  von  Miiller,  Her- 
mann, and  Becker-Goll  in  their  handbooks,  and  by  analyses,  made  by 
members  of  the  course  under  direction,  of  specified  portions  of  Greek 
authors.  Similar  training  in  the  collection  and  use  of  monumental  sources 
will  be  secured  by  the  study  of  friezes,  grave-reliefs,  monuments  in  the 
round,  and  vase-pictures.  Members  of  the  course  will  report  from  time 
to  time  on  topics  of  limited  range  specially  assigned  them.  All  investiga- 
tion of  the  sources  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  analytical  table,  to  be 
furnished  by  the  instructor,  which  will  arrange  the  subjects  of  Greek 
Private  Life  under  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

•  Lectures  on  bibliography  will  be  given  by  the  instructor,  and  members 
of  the  course  will  report  on  the  contents  of  special  books  and  monographs. 
Two  subject  card  catalogues,  following  the  order  of  the  analytical  table, 
will  be  made,  one  for  monumental,  the  other  for  literary  and  inscriptional 
sources. 

Each  member  of  the  course  will  investigate  some  topic  of  importance 
under  direction,  and  will  present  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  some 
time  before  the  Spring  recess. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course).  —  Study  of  special 
topics.     Mem.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Greenough.] 

(CI.  Phil.  26;  IV.) 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Latin  10  or  who  have  pursued  equiva- 
lent studies.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  students  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  and  a  thesis  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  course.  A 
facility  in  the  use  of  Prench  and  German  books  is  necessary  and  of 
Italian  desirable.  The  College  Library  is  richly  provided  with  works 
illustrative  of  the  subject  of  Roman  Life. 

[Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art.  —  The  literary  and  epi- 
graphic  sources  for  the  history  of  Greek  art,  especially  sculp- 
ture and  vase-painting. — Lectures,  practical  exercises,  and 
theses.  Fri.,  2. 3 0-4. 30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  49  ;  V.  and  VI.) 
Omitted  in  1897-98. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  review  the  history  and  main  features  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting,  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects. As  supplementary  to  this  review  careful  examination  will  be  made 
of  original  works  of  ancient  art  and  of  ancient  copies  ;  here  abundant  use 
will  be  made  of  the  collection  of  Greek  vases  and  of  casts  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  un- 
rivalled collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum.  Throughout 
the  course  and  by  preference  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  other- 
wise famous  creations,  will  be  made  special  objects  of  study. 

Members  of  the  course  are  expected  to  have  previously  obtained  at 
least  some  such  general  knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting 
as  may  be  got  from  reading  the  pertinent  chapters  in  Collignon's  Manual 
of  Greek  Archaeology  (Cassell,  1886,  $2.00). 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  conferences ;  topics  for 
investigation  and  for  special  report  will  be  assigned. 

Besides  the  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  books  principally 
used  will  be  Overbeck,  Die  antiken  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der 
hildenden  Kunste  bei  den  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1868,  M.  10),  Jex-Blake  and 
Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (Macmillan, 
1896,  $ 3.50),  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Select  Passages  from  Ancient  Writers 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Greek  Sculpture  (Macmillan,  1895,  $2.25), 
Lowy,  Inschriften  Griechischer  Bildhauer  (Leipzig,  1885,  M.  20),  W. 
Klein,  Die  Griechischen  Vasen  mit  Meistersignaturen,  2d  ed.  (Vienna, 
1886,  M.  8),  and  Kretschmer,  Die  Griechischen  Vaseninschriften 
(Giitersloh,  1894,  M.  5).  Every  member  of  the  course  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  text-edition  of  Pausanias. 

Painting  in  ancient  Greece,  with  especial  reference  to  vase-painting. 
—  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  reports,  and  theses.  Half- 
course.     Th.,  4-5.30.     Professor  Wright. 

(CI.  Phil.  60  hf.  ;  XII.) 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  Greek 
vases  as  sources  of  information  chiefly  on  Greek  art  but  also  on  Greek 
literature,  mythology,  history,  and  private  life. 

Introductory  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  literary  history  of  painting 
among  the  Greeks,  and  upon  the  leading  features  and  aspects  of  Greek 
ceramic  art.  These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  studies  on  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  both  of  painting  and  of  ceramics,  the  former  mainly 
through  literature  as  illustrated  by  vase-paintings  and  by  the  remains  of 
Graeco-Roman  art,  the  latter  in  the  vases  themselves.  Special  studies 
will  be  made  upon  other  topics,  such  as  the  vase-inscriptions,  relation  of 
vase-paintings  to  other  forms  of  art  and  to  literature  (epic  poetry,  drama, 
comedy),  mythological  types  on  the  vases,  historical  allusions,  etc. 
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The  excellent  series  of  vases  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is 
available  as  furnishing  much  original  material,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
works  on  Greek  ceramics  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Boston 
Library  will  also  be  accessible  to  members  of  the  class. 

Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.     Half-course.     Wed., 
4-5.     Professor  White.  (CI.  Phil.  35  hf ;  XIII.) 

In  this  course  the  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will 
be  discussed  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical 
sources.  Such  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  monuments  and  places 
discussed  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  illustration 
by  photographs  and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered relate  to  the  City  Walls,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier  Parthenon, 
the  old  Athena  Temple,  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pnyx,  Enneacrunus, 
the  Eleusinium,  and  in  general  the  monuments  that  determine  the  situation, 
of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the  study 
by  those  who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a  whole.  This 
subject  is  of  importance  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers ;  and  its  study 
will  be  useful  in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently  visit  Greece, 
especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens. 

Pausanias,  Graeciae  descriptio,  Hitzig  et  Bliimner,  Vol.  I,  pars  1, 
Liber  I:  Attica  (Calvary  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  The  following 
books  also  would  be  useful :  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen  (Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  1891,  M.  16),  containing  Milchhofer's  Schriftquellen  zur 
Topographie  von  Athen.  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,. 
1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12).  Milchhofer's  Athen,  in  Baumeister's 
Denkmaler,  Vol.  I  (Oldenbourg,  Munich,  1885).  Lolling's  Topographie 
von  Athen,  in  Iwan  von  Miiller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  Ill  (Beck,  Nordlingen, 
1889,  M.  18.50).  Miss  Harrison's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens* 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1890,  $4.00). 

The  members  of  this  course  will  meet  once  each  week,  either  at  4-5  on 
Wednesday,  or  at  some  other  hour  mere  convenient  for  them  and  the 
instructor.  For  purposes  of  examination,  the  course  is  placed  in 
Group  XIII. 
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20.     The  Seminary  op  Classical  Philology. 
Directors  for  1897-98  :  Professors  Allen  and  Wright. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text-criticism 
and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Open  meetings,  at  which 
the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology, 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other 
instructors  in  the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1897-98  are  Virgil  (Aeneid)  and  Theocritus 
(with  Herondas)  and  the  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  from  2.30  to  4  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Directors  before  June  20 ;  and  present  members 
who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect 
by  the  same  date. 

Text-books  :  P.  Vergili  Maronis  opera,  apparatu  critico  in  artius 
contractor  iterum  edidit  O.  Ribbeck,  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1895,  Vol.  II, 
M.  8) .  Theocriti  carmina  ex  codicihus  Italis  denuo  a  se  collatis  tertium 
edidit  C.  Ziegler,  (Tubingen,  Laupp,  1879,  M.  8).  Theokrits-Gedichte 
erklart  von  H.  Pritzsche.  dritte  auflage  besorgt  von  E.  Hiller,  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1881,  M.  2.70).  Herondae  Mimiambi  iterum  edidit  O.  Crusius, 
(Leipzig,  Teubner,  1894,  M.  3.20).  Rumpel,  Lexicon  Theocriteum,  (Leip- 
zig, Teubner,  1879,  M.  8)  is  also  recommended. 


Courses  in  other  Departments. 
Attention  is  called  to  Course  2  in  Romance  Philology,  Course  1  in 
Comparative  Literature,  and  to  Course  12  in  Philosophy. 
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BOOKS   OF  REFERENCE. 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  classical  student,  certainly  of 
every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the  English 
language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects  there  are 
better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students  will  be 
referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors.  The  most  important 
books  are  starred  (*). 

History  and  Geography.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece 
(Harpers,  New  York,  $1.25).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols., 
Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  $17.50).  W.  F.  Allen's  Short  History  of  the 
Roman  People)  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.10).  Mommsen's  History  of 
Rome  (5  vols.,  Scribners,  New  York,  $10.00).  Peter-Chawner's  Chro- 
nological Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00). 
*  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80;  Leach, 
Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $2.00).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient'  Geog- 
raphy (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  *  Seyffert's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties, ed.  by  Nettleship  and  Sandys  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $6.00).  *  Gow's 
Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.75).  Rich's 
Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities  (Appletons,  $3.00)  is 
excellent  for  description  and  illustration  of  material  objects.  Gardner 
&  Jevon's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Scribners,  1895,  $4.00).  Gil- 
bert's The  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  $3.00).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
(Appleton  &  Co.,  $2.50).  Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
$3.00)  is  important  for  scenic  antiquities.  *Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical 
Antiquities  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $6.50).  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman 
Antiquities  (edition  of  1895,  Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topography 
and  political  antiquities  of  Rome.  R.  Burn's  Ancient  Rome  and  its 
Neighborhood  (Macmillan,  $2.25). 

Mythology.  Either  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greeee  and  Rome, 
edited  by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  $0.60),  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
(Scribners,  $1.75).  The  last  German  edition  of  Seemann,  or  Decharme's 
Mythologie  de  la  Grece  antique  (Paris,  Gamier,  1879),  is  preferable. 
F.  Grazer's  The  Worship  of  the  Romans  (Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  1895). 
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Literary  History.  *  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Appleton, 
$0.45).  A.  S.  Wilkin's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macraillan,  $0.35). 
Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  4  vols.  (Macmillan, 
$4.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur  (fifth  edition, 
Teubner,  M.  14.40),  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr  (Mac- 
millan, $8.00).  *  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners, 
$2.50).  Middleton  and  Mills,  The  Student's  Companion  to  Latin  Authors 
(Macmillan,  $1.50).  J.  W.  MacKail,  Latin  Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will  be 
sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  *  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.15)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar, 
revised  by  Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.40) .  On  the  forms  of  Greek  Verbs, 
Veitch,  Greek  Verls  (Macmillan,  $2.60).  On  word  formation  in  Latin, 
W.  M.  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Macmillan,  $1.50), 
or  the  larger  work  of  this  same  author,  The  Latin  Language  (Macmillan, 
$5.00).  Palaeography,  E.  M.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Palaeography  (Appleton,  $1.75). 

Dictionaries.  *  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon  (Harpers, 
$10).  *  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin-English  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $6.50). 
Yonge's  English- Greek  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $4.50). 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlags- 
buchhandlung,  Munich),  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repertory.  It  com- 
prises the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism, 
palaeography,  epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar, 
rhetoric,  metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography  and  political 
history  (Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history 
of  philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


HONORS   AND   OTHER   DISTINCTIONS. 
Second- Year  Honors. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Classical  Department.  The 
award  is  published  with  the  Annual  Rank  Lists  and  in  the  University 
Catalogue. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades, —  "  Honors  "  and  "  Highest 
Honors.1'  They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors, 
but  to  Freshmen  only  by  Special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Second-Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him 
some  degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  com- 
mand the  time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspond- 
ingly greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  tLe  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 
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The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  "candidate's  general 
knowledge  of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are 
not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  in  a  proper  way, — whether,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  read  with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been 
accurate^  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have 
grown  more  full  and  exact;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have 
learned  something  about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have 
kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and 
will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and 
thought.  The  examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this 
sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his 
course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books 
of  reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors  are  held  near  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  May.  Candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at  the  Dean's  office  as 
early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the  same  time  which  elective 
courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first  condition  as  described 
above. 

Final  Honors. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades —  "  Honors  "  and  "  Highest  Honors" 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connexion  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  gradua- 
tion on  the  following  terms  :  — 

No  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second-Year  Honors ;  but  students  ad- 
mitted to  college  as  Seniors  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the 
Graduate  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  may, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Classical  Committee,  upon  evidence 
of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  examina- 
tions for  Second- Year  Honors  and  from  two  of  the  six  courses 
regularly  required. 

Every  student  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application  to  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of 
November  in  his  Senior  year. 
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For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of 
six  courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  San- 
skrit for  one  classical  course  Of  the  following  courses,  however, 
only  one  can  be  counted :  Greek  10,  Latin  10,  History  17,  History  18. 
He  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  on  these 
courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose  ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  this  Division,  to  test  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  one  of  the 
classical  instructors.     This  thesis  must  be  written  in  Latin. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  such  students  as  have  attained 
Grade  A  Or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in  those  studies  amounting 
to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  is 
published  on  the  Commencement  programme  and  in  the  next  annual 
Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.  The  courses  designated  by  letters  {A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F)  are  not  counted,  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,  towards  the 
requirement  of  three  courses.  In  Greek,  one  of  the  three  must  be 
Course  6  or  8. 
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DEGREES. 


By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority,  is 
required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  several  degrees  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  ' '  College  Studies  "  and  to  the  pamphlet  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  following  information  concerns  especially 
students  who  come  from  other  colleges. 

The  Degrees  of  A.B.  axd  A.M. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  may  become  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable 
in  each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  may  register  either  in  the  undergraduate 
department  (Harvard  College)  or  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  same  committee  determines  in  part  the  conditions  on  which  a 
graduate  of  another  college  can  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Such  a  candidate  must  be  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School.  The  requirement,  in  the  case  of  Bachelors  of  Arts 
of  Harvard  College,  is  the  completion,  with  high  credit,  of  four  full 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  of  advanced  study. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  minimum  requirement 
of  residence  is  one  year.  But  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the 
ground  of  faithful  study  for  a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscel- 
laneous studies.  It  stands  for  prolonged  study  and  high  attainment 
in  a  special  branch  of  learning,  manifested  not  only  by  examinations, 
but  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the  candidate  is 
admitted  to  examinations,  and  must  show  original  treatment  of  a 
suitable  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

Every  student  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consult  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  before  laying  out  his  plan  of  study,  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  the  necessary  advice  and  guidance. 
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PRIZES, 
The  Bowdoin  Prizes. 

Two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the  foundation  of 
James  Bowdoin,  of  the  Class  of  1745,  are  offered  each  year  for 
the  best  dissertations  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  or  for 
the  best  translations  into  Greek  or  Latin  of  passages  proposed  by 
the  Faculty,  written  by  graduates  of  any  college  who  are  resident 
at  the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School  or  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College. 

A  prize  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars 
for  the  best  dissertation,  and  a  prize  of  similar  amount  for  the  best, 
translation,  are  offered  to  undergraduates  in  Harvard  College. 

The  Sargent  Prize. 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  met- 
rical translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of 
Harvard  College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this- 
prize. 

The  terms  of  competition  for  these  prizes,  the  subjects  proposed,  and 
the  selections  for  translation  are  published  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
$40  to  $450,  are  annually  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  are  usually 
awarded  to  undergraduates  who  have  been  in  College  at  least  one 
year,  and  fifty-four  to  Graduate  Students.  The  following  are  of 
special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  to  be  assigned  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.  The 
beneficiary  must  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Professor  of  Greek  and  the 
Senior  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University ;  and  he  must  be  either  a 
student  in  the  highest  class  in  Harvard  College  who  is  distinguished  for 
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his  scholarship  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
who  has  distinguished  himself  there  in  classical  scholarship  and  is  a 
student  of  classical  philology  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  hy  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  of  the  class  of 
1874.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  classics 
or  in  athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  —mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  University. 

Of  the  twenty-three  fellowships  annually  awarded  to  students  in 
the  Graduate  School,  fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to 
$750,  are  by  the  terms  of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Clas- 
sical Philology. 

APPOINTMENT   COMMITTEE. 

The  Bureau  for  Teachers  announced  in  the  last  Descriptive 
Pamphlet  of  the  Classical  Department  has  been  merged  in  the 
Appointment  Committee  of  Harvard  University,  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

This  Committee  has  the  same  object  as  the  Bureau  for  Teachers 
projected  by  the  Classical  Department,  but  its  scope  is  wider.  It 
will  shortly  issue  an  announcement. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Appointment  Committee,  Harvard  University. 
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LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS. 

The  University  Library. 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  over  350,000  volumes,  is 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any  student  who  has  given 
bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep 
them  four  weeks  ;  and  additional  facilities,  including  direct  access  to 
the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced  students,  particularly  to  those 
engaged  in  special  research.  The  classical  periodicals  are  on  file. 
Any  useful  classical  work,  not  found  in  the  Library,  will  generally 
be  ordered  upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library. 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library 
has  been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal 
and  convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains 
the  necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valu- 
able older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  library  con- 
tains at  present  about  3000  volumes,  including  all  the  books  recom- 
mended by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral 
reading  in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  work- 
ing library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that 
he  needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with 
the  same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  the  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number,  and  to  students  in  Latin  D.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  instructor. 
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Illustrative  Apparatus. 


The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon,  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs and  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc. 

-HARVARD   STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY." 

Under  this  title  the  Classical  Department  publishes  annually  a 
volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to 
classical  philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of 
the  Department.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which  began  in 
1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  contributed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear  usually  in 
April  or  May. 

THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB. 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  and  students  elected  from  among  graduate 
students  of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are 
doing  advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  Club  meets  fortnightly, 
at  the  house  of  an  instructor  or  in  some  University  building.  The 
former  meetings  are  mainly  social ;  the  latter  always  include  some 
form  of  literary  exercise;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an 
author  (Greek  or  Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers ;  announcements  of 
recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 

The  Club  also  provides  each  year  a  course  of  public  lectures  given 
in  part  by  instructors  in  Classics  at  this  University,  and  in  part  by 
distinguished  scholars  from  other  Universities. 


INDO-IRANIAN   LANGUAGES. 


INSTRUCTOR. 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 
For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

11  hf.  Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  — Easy  prose  and  verse. 

Half -course   {first  half-year).     Mon.,    Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (V) 

12  hf.  Sanskrit  (continued).  — Reading  of  classical  texts. — Lanman's 

Reader.  —  Maha-Bharata.      Half-course  (second  half-year.) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (V) 

21  hf.  Classical  Sanskrit  (second  year).  —  Course  for  rapid  reading. 
Episodes  from  Maha-Bharata  and  Ramayana  (Pavolini's 
Chrestomazia) .  —  Tales  from  the  Panchatantra.  Half-course 
(first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.  Professor 
Lanman.  (VI) 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

32  hf.  Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Vedas.  —  Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  and  the  Atharva- 
Veda.  — Readings  from  the  Upanishads.  Half-course  (second 
half-year).    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.    Professor  Lanman. 

(VI) 

^■hf.  Pali. — Jataka  stories.  —  The  Buddha-legend.  Half-course 
(first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor.     Professor  Lanman.  (XTV) 

52  hf.  Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  —  Readings  from  the 

Vinaya  Pitaka,  the  Sutta  Nipata,  and  the  Majjhima  Nikaya. 

Half-course  (second  half-year).     Tu.,   Th.,  at  1.30,  and  a 

third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Professor  Lanman. 

Course  5  may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years.  (XIV) 
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Course  of  Research. 

20.  Special  advanced  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  practice 
in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman-. 
The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand 
to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions, 
and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men  who  de- 
sign to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English.  The 
elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it  will  be 
found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin  Gram- 
mar, comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3), 
Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of  German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The 
course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  course  in  Pali  offer  an  introduction  to  the 
religions  of  India ;  and  a  suitable  collateral  course  is  found  in  the  lectures 
on  the  comparative  history  of  religions  (Philosophy  13). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  para- 
digms of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by  practical 
exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit. 
The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from 
the  Epos  and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first  half- 
year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet.  Students 
who  intend  to  take  the  course  on  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  second  half-year  are  expected  to  take  Sanskrit  l1  for  the  first 
half-year. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($2.90)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60)  ;  Lan- 
man's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar 
and  explanatory  notes  ($2.00).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year).  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect,  The  chosen 
texts  ;ire  very  simple  in  style  and  contents. 

Course.",  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This  course  presupposes  B  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Clas- 
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sical  Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Reader  will 
first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig 
and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Sans- 
krit, Pali  is  very  easy.  E.  Miiller's  grammar  will  be  used  (London, 
Teubner,  1884,  $2.00) .  Select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read ;  and  various 
extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine,  and  the 
Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be  studied  directly 
from  the  canonical  sources. 

Books  and  Manuscripts. 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series),  and  an 
abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations.  The  collection  of  litho- 
graphed and  printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by 
purchases  of  the  Instructor  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  were  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of 
these  furnish  materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manu- 
scripts of  already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original 
sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  that  of  the  instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is    still    comparatively    unworked   and    promises   good  results   to 
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faithful  and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  has 
recently  been  enriched  by  many  books  concerning  the  religions  and 
literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and  pictures,  and  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of  coins  struck  in  India  before  the 
Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d.  A  collection  of  over  100  lantern- 
slides,  illustrating  various  subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of 
India,  has  already  been  made ;  another  collection  of  similar  scope 
and  larger  size  is  now  under  way ;  while  a  third,  of  500  slides,  is 
now  being  made  for  the  Department  by  Griggs  of  London. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable  medium 
for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series, 
published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue  of 
texts  and  translations  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations. 
The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are  desig- 
nated by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc  Where 
no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in  parentheses. 
The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the  examination  group 
to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of  the  courses  in  composi- 
tion, no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  taken  together.  Courses  en- 
closed in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1898-99. 

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book  is 
not  prescribed,  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works  recom- 
mended, and  all  other  important  hooks  of  reference,  will  be  found  in  the 
University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics.  In 
the  statement  of  prices,  .1/.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is  worth  about  24  cents. 

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering,  before 
leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be  needed 
at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text-books  are 
generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indo-Iranian 
Languages  constitute  the  «  Division  of  Ancient  Languages"  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of  the 
two  Departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF  THE   DIVISION. 
Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  5  Follen  Street. 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   CLASSICS. 
Professor  John  Williams  White,  ±8  Concord  Avenue. 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    INDO-IRANIAN 
LANGUAGES 

Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street. 

SECRETARY   OF   THE   DIVISION   AND   OF   THE   DEPART- 

MENT   OF   THE   CLASSICS. 

Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  8  Hilliard  Street. 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   CLASSICS. 
Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  8  Hilliard  Street. 


CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 

William  Watson  Goodwin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Professor 

of  Greek  Literature. 
James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

John  Henry  Wright,  A.M  ,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Greek  and 

Latin. 
Morris  Hicky  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
George  Willis  Botsford,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Greece 

and  Home. 
Richard  Clarke  Manning,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Latin. 
Clifford  Hershel  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and 

Latin. 
James   Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  Assistant   Professor  of  New    Testament 

Criticism  and  Interpretation. 
Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
,  Instructor  in  Latin. 


Wilfred  George  Garnet  Cole,  A.M.,  Assistant. 


COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classified 
as  «  Undergraduate  "  and  «  Graduate  "  Studies.  In  the  former  class 
are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  such 
of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usuaUy  taken  by  undergraduates 
in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies  systematically  to  the 
end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however,  in  the  graduate  list 
courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  properly  qualified 
Seniors  or  Juniors.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  - 

Homer  (CI.  PhiL  62).     Dr.  F.  C,  Babbitt. 

[Aeschylus  (CI.  Phil.  23).     Professor  Goodwin.] 

[Sophocles  (CI.  Phil.  43).     Professor  Wright.] 

[Thucydides  (CI.  Phil.  44).     Professor  Goodwin.] 

Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38).     Professor  White. 

[Demosthenes  (CI.  Phil.  48).     Professor  White.] 

Early  Career  of  Cicero  (CI.  Phil.  45).     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

Cicero's  Correspondence  (CI.  Phil.  41).     Professor  Smith. 

Ovid  (CI.  Phil.  61).     Dr.  Manning. 

Roman  Philosophy  (CI.  Phil.  36).     Professor  Greenough. 

[Roman  Stoicism  (CI.  Phil.  39).     Asst.  Professor  Parker.] 

Philosophy  in  the  First  and  Second  Centuries  (CI.  Phil.  40).     Asst. 
Professor  Parker. 

Social  Movements   in   the    First   Century  (CI.  Phil.  65).       Asst. 
Professor  Parker. 

History  of  Latin  Poetry  (Latin  11).     Professor  Smith. 

[History  of  Latin  Prose  Literature  (Latin  12).     Professor  Smith.] 

Undergraduates  who  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  graduate  list  must 
obtain  the  previous  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  except  m  the 
case  of  the  last  three  courses  named  above.  _ 

Graduate  students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
AM. :  Greek  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11 ;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  lo. 


UNDERGRADUATE   STUDIES. 

GREEK. 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  :  Course  A  may 
properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B  or  C  by  E,  in  the 
Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses. 
Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6  or  8 ;  Course  6  is  a 
proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  43,  44, 
48,  or  62  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their 
Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  6).  The  composition  courses  F,  E,  3, 
7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinal* ly  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore  year; 
Courses  6,  7,  and  4  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up 
earlier)  and  8  in  the  Senior  year.  (For  Classical  Philology  23,  38, 
43,  44,  48,  and  62,  see  the  preceding  paragraph.) 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect  Courses 
2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed  that  passages 
from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are  always  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors ;  and  passages 
from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists,  and  from  Plato 
or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7, 
in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other  Greek  courses,  one 
of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further  information  in  regard  to 
Honors  see  pages  46  ff. 

A.  Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey,  selections).  —  Reading  at  sight. 
Tu.,   Th.,  Sat,  at  9.     Dr.  F.  C.  Babbitt.  (VII) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  students  who,  at  the  examination  for  admission, 
presented  only  Elementary  Greek.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

In  this  course,  which  corresponds  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
College  in  Advanced  Greek  or  Greek  Authors,  the  entire  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Homer.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  will  receive 
due  attention,  the  main  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  the  attainment  of  such 
knowledge  of  the  Homeric  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  style,  as  will  give  the 
power  of  translating  ordinary  passages  of  Homer  at  sight. 

Seymour's  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.75). 
Perrin  and  Seymour's  Eight  Books  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 


B.  Lysias    (selections).  —  Plato    (Apology    and    Crito). —Elegiac, 

Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections). —  Euripides  (Medea). 
—  Reading  at  sight.  Mori.,  Wed.,  FrL,  at  12.  Professor 
Wright,  Dr.  F.  C.  Babbitt,  and  Dr.  Gulick.  (IV) 

C.  Lysias    (selections).  — Plato    (Apology   and    Euthyphro) .  —  Ele- 

giac, Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections).  —  Euripides 
(Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians) .  — Reading  at  sight.  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  Wright,  Dr.  F.  C.  Babbitt,  and 
Dr.  Gulick.  (IX) 

Courses  B  and  C  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the  same  student. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  all  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
or  Greek  Authors  at  the  examination  for  admission,  or  who  have  passed  in 
Course  A.  They  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  either  of  them 
may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  parallel  course's,  each  of  which  represents,  though 
with  some  variety,  the  regular  course  in  Greek  formerly  required  in  the 
Freshman  year.  In  each,  a  beginning  is  made  in  the  study  of  Athenian 
oratory  and  of  the  drama ;  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  works  of  Plato, 
first  through  the  Apology,  then  by  one  of  the  shorter  dialogues  in  which  the 
character  of  the  historic  Socrates  is  most  vividly  portrayed ;  the  selections 
from  elegiac,  iambic,  and  lyric  poetry  are  chosen  for  their  own  interest  and 
in  order  to  make  clear  to  the  student  of  literary  history  the  transition  from 
epic  poetry  to  the  drama.  In  both  courses  there  will  be  constant  practice  in 
reading  at  sight,  and  it  is  expected  that  large  amounts  of  collateral  reading 
will  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  instructors  will  also  direct  the  student's 
attention  to  matters  of  style,  history,  antiquities,  and  mythology,  and  he  will 
be  encouraged  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  these  works  as  literature. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Plato's 
Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  0.45).  Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica  (Teubner,  M.  3).  Morgan's  Brief 
Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets,  (printed  by  the  University,  $.40). 
Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.10).  Flagg's  edition  of  the 
Iphigenia  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).     Grote's  History  of  Greece. 

Lectures.  —  The  following  special  lectures  are  provided  for 
students  in  Courses  B  and  C:  — 

Lysias  and  his  Times.     Dr.  Babbitt. 

Socrates  and  Plato.     Professor  Goodwin. 

The  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets.     Dr.  Gulick. 

The  Greek  Theatre.     Professor  White. 

Dramatic  Performances.     Professor  Wright. 


2.  Aristophanes  (Birds).  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound.) — Thu- 
cydides  (Book  I).  —  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  —  Col- 
lateral reading  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  —  Reading  at 
sight.  Tu.,  Th.t  Sat.,  at  10.  Asst.  Professor  Moore  and 
Dr.  Gulick.  (VIII) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  tnree  great  dramatic  poets,  and  an 
interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian.  The  instruction  in  this 
course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in 
Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid  regard  also  to  the  needs  of 
other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be  expected 
so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  text 
aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret 
it.  The  average  rate  of  progress  will  be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson. 
The  test  of  the  student's  preparation  of  the  play  to  be  read  collaterally  will 
be  simply  translation.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucydides's 
use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  his  prose  into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  "  setting  "  of  the  plays.  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as  com- 
pared with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers  ;  and  the  development  of  the 
myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
both  written  and  oral,  to  develop  the  student's  power  of  reading  indepen- 
dently of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Felton's  Birds  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10).  Wecklein's  Prometheus, 
translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  SI. 50).  Morris's  Thucydides,  Booh  I  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $1.75).  White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25).  Nicolson's 
Plutus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00).  White's  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at 
Sight,  Part  IV  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.90). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor  in 
the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  44,  45,  and 
members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 
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6.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Oration  on  the 
Embassy) .  — Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon).  —  Aeschylus 
(Seven  Against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles  (Antigone).  —  Aristo- 
phanes (Frogs). —Collateral  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  Wright.  (VIII) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon  Demos- 
thenes as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history  of  which 
Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically  studied  in 
connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the  oration  of 
Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  and  that  of  Demosthenes  On  the  Embassy  will 
be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the  great  master-piece  of  Athenian  oratory, 
Demosthenes  On  the  Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.  c.  346)  and 
the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.  c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote  should 
be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up  ;  and  Chapters  89  and  90 
should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The  corresponding  chapters 
in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII,  Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be 
read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the  Anti- 
gone of  Sophocles,  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  additional  play  will  be 
read.  These  plays  will  be  studied  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art 
and  the  history  of  literature. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  etc.)  will  be  presented  by  the 
students. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown  :  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  ^(Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60);  with  German  notes,  Westermann-Rosenberg's 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890, 
M.  2.00);  with  English  notes,  D'Ooge's  (Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.50) 
or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demosthenes  De  Falsa 
Leqatione:  Shilleto's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co., 
1874,6s.),  or  Heslop's  (Riviugtons,  $1.75).  Blass-Dindorfs  complete  text 
of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  M.  4.50).  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  :  Richard- 
son's edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1889,  $1.50),  or 
Gwatkin  and  Shuckburgh's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.10).  Blass's  complete 
text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner..  1896,  M.  2.40).  Flagg's  Seven  against  Thebes 
if  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co,  Boston,  $1.10).     Verrall's   Seven   against   Thebes 
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(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75;  school  edition,  $.60)  or  Ritschl's 
Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3).  Wecklein's 
complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20),  or  Weil's  (Teubner, 
1891,  M.  1.50).  D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (Ginn.  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50), 
Humphreys's  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $1.25),  or  Jebb's  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  2d  ed.,  1891,  $3.25).  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  :  Blaydes's  critical  edition 
(Halle,  1889,  M.  10),  or  Kock's  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  3d  ed., 
M.  1.80),  Merry's,  with  English  notes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $.75),  or  Paley's 
(Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  4s.  6d.). 

4.    The     History    of    Herodotus.      Mon.,    Wed.,    FrL,   at    11.     Dr. 

BOTSFORD.  (Ill) 

This  course  is  intended  for  graduates  and  for  the  three  higher  classes  in 
college.  The  whole  of  Herodotus  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  by  the 
instructor  and  students,  and  the  lectures  will  be  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  historical  interpretation  of  the  author.  Illustrative  material  will  be 
drawn  from  other  ancient  sources.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  growth  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  its  component  nationalities,  its  civilization  and  institu- 
tions, its  relations  with  neighboring  states  and  policy  of  conquest ;  the 
condition  of  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  ;  its  civilization 
and  institutions  compared  with  those  of  Persia ;  the  causes  of  conflict 
between  Greece  and  Persia;  the  Ionic  Revolt;  the  Persian  invasions  of 
European  Greece ;  the  union  of  a  few  Greek  states  under  the  pressure  of  a 
common  danger  ;  and  the  campaigns  of  the  war,  which  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  Greek  civilization. 

The  student  is  advised  to  provide  himself  with  Stein's  Herodotus  (the 
text  or  annotated  edition).  Constant  use  will  also  be  made  of  the  more 
important  modern  authorities,  as  Grote,  Curtius,  Holm,  and  Meyer. 

8.    Plato  (Republic).  —  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X).     Tu., 
TL,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (VII) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in' 
Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference.  In 
the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  Republic, 
the  most  important  and  more  dillicult  parts  being  explained  in  lectures. 
The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  receive  special 
attention.  Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  transla- 
tion, Vols.  [  and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and 
some  account  of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before 
beginning  the  study   of   Plato.     During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of 
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Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the 
Essays  in  Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters 
of  Grote's  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in  this 
course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  two  vols.,  originally  M.  7.50),  The  Republic,  Jowett  and  Campbell, 
3  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $10.50),  or  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by  President  Warren  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.25.  Zeller's 
Pre-Socratic  Philosophy,  2  vols.,  (Longmans,  London,  30s.). 

Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  London,  2  vols.  32s.),  Ramsauer's 
with  Latin  notes  (Teubner,  M.  12),  or  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin, 
M.  2);  Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  $8.00).  Grote's 
Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain,  4  vols.,  20s.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle 
(Murray,  12s.)  are  useful  for  reference.  The  more  expensive  books  may 
be  consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  or  in  the  College 
Library. 

10.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Tu.,  Th., 
and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
White.  (X) 

Greek  10  will  be  given  alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  graduates.  It  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for 
others  who  have  not  been  able  to  devote  special  attention  in  college  to  the 
classics,  but  who  may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old 
Greek  life.  The  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  and  to  use  German  and 
French  works  of  reference  is  desirable  But  is  not  required.  The  instructor 
will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient 
Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they 
were  furnished;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal 
ornaments ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites, 
entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports  and 
imports ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life ;  their 
means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged ; 
how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  ancient 
art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over  two 
thousand  slides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays; 
Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the  stereopticon  and 
to  collateral  reading. 
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The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  required 
to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and  occasionally 
also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the  instructor  will 
give  some  explanation  and  descriptiou  at  the  first  lecture.  No  collateral 
reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English;  but  the 
instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in  German 
and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages.  All  the 
books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class  in 
the  College  Library  or  iu  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department.  Each 
member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short  theses,  involv- 
ing elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory  to  Classical 
Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890,  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00 each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's Life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  preferably  the  sixth 
German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Homer  (Weid- 
mami.  Berlin,  M.  20).  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  translated 
by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Lo,  London,  $2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth 
German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und  Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag, 
Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevon's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  83.75).  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical 
Antiquities  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $6.50). 

11  hf  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  —  Lectures  on  the  dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  with  collateral  reading  and  study 
of  representative  plays.  Half-course.  Mon.  at  3  30,  with  an 
additional  hour  fortnightly  for  conference.     Professor  White. 

(XII) 

This  course  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  reading  and 
study  of  representative  Greek  ]  lays  mav  be  made  either  in  the  original  or  in 
modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  the  facts  needed  in  a  more  extended  study 
of  the  Greek  Drama.     The  following  outline  will  serve  to  indicate  its  scope. 

The  rise  and  development  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  the  Greek  theatre, 
so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  necessary  to  an  appreciative  under- 
handing  of  a  Greek  play;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author;  the 
study  of  his  plays  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined, 
with  attention  to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and  intellectual 
movements  of  the  times;  the  poet's  relations  with  contemporary  and  rival 
poets;  bis  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a -poet ;  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  problems  of  life. 

In  tragedy,  tb«-  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art ;  its  special  treatment  by  the 
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poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant  Greek  tragedies, 
in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the  French,  English,  and 
German  drama ;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of  scenes  from  the  poet's 
plays ;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays.  In  the  study  of  Aristophanes, 
the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish  the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy 
from  those  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their  Latin  imitators. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  weekly  on  Monday  at  3.30.  For  convenience  in 
examination  the  course  is  placed  in  Group  XII.  An  hour  will  be  devoted 
fortnightly  on  Wednesday  to  such  technical  matters  as  chronology,  manu- 
scripts, editions,  translations,  general  bibliography,  and  the  like. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and 
in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  for  the  use  of  students  pur- 
suing the  course. 

[51  hf.     The  Elements  of  Modern  Greek.     Half-course  {first  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Dr.  F.  C.  Babbitt.]  (I) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Course  5  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  2,  or  who 
otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  cannot 
be  counted  for  Second-Year  or  Final  Honors. 

In  course  5  an  effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  students  such  a  mastery  of 
the  grammar  and  idiom  of  the  Modern  Greek  language  that  they  may  be  able 
to  read  with  ease  the  ordinary  literary  prose.  In  addition  to  this,  some  poetry 
will  be  read,  and  the  instructor  will  lecture  briefly  on  the  literary  history  of 
the  language.  Attention  will  be  given  to  pronunciation,  to  reading  aloud, 
and  to  understanding  the  language  from  hearing  it  read. 

The  course  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  intending  at  some  time  to  be 
students  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Mary  Gardner's  Modern  Greek  Grammar  (David  Nutt,  London,  4s.  6c/.), 
'EWrjviKa  Airj-y^fxara  (BifiAioirw\e?ov  rrjs  'Ecrrias,  Athens,  1896,  fr.  6.80), 
'AvdoAoyla  iroir)TiK^  edited  by  MlxuAottovAos  (Athens,  1888,  fr.  1.50),  and 
copies  of  current  Greek  newspapers  will  be  used  in  the  course.  Each  student 
should  be  provided  with  a  Modern  Greek-English  lexicon,  such  as  that  of 
A.  KvpiaKid-ns  (Nicosia,  Cyprus,  1892,  fr.  14.),  I.  TlepPdvoyAos  (Athens,  1894, 
about  $3.00),  or  KqvtottovKos,  (3d  ed..  1892,  £1.  10s.). 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Gardner's  grammar  it  would  be  well  for  each  student  to 
possess  one  of  the  following  introductory  books,  which  deal  more  particularly 
with  the  literary  language. 

E.  Kizo-Kangabe,  A  Practical  Method  in  the  Modern  Greek  Language,  (Bos- 
ton, Ginn  &  Co.,  1896,  $2.00),  T.  L.  Steadman,  Modern  Greek  Master ij  (New 
York,  Harpers,  1896,  -$1.25). 

Useful  also  would  be  any  one  of  the  following  books :  —  J.  K.  Mitsotakis, 
Praktische  Grammatik  der  neugriechischen  Schrift-  und  Umgangsprache  (Berlin, 
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1881,  M.  12).  A.  Thnnb,  Handbuch  der  neugriechischen  Vollcssprache  (Strass- 
burg,  1895,  M.  6).  G.  N.  Hatzidakis,  Einleitung  in  die  neugriechische  Sprache 
(Leipzig,  1892,  M.  10).  A.  N.  Jannaris,  Wie  spricht  man  in  Athen  (Leipzig, 
1892,  M.Z).  M.  Constantinides,  Neo-Hellenica  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  $1.50). 
A.  N.  Jannaris,    English-Modern    Greek    Dictionary    (New  York,  Harpers, 

1895,  $2.50). 

It  is  important  that  students  intending  to  elect  Course  5  should  give  notice 
to  the  instructor  early  in  the  summer  in  order  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
books  may  be  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  class. 

Greek  Composition. 

FA/.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  Half-course. 
Wed.,  and  {during  the  second  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Babbitt.  ^    ' 

Course  F  is  intended  for  students  who,  at  the  examination  for  admission, 
have  passed  in  Elementary  or  in  Advanced  Greek  (Greek  Authors),  but  not 
in  Greek  Composition.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors.     Higley's  Exercises 
in   Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).     Allinson's  Greek 
Prose  Composition   ( Ally n  and  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.00). 
Ehf.     Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).     Goodwin's  Moods 
and   Tenses  of  the   Greek   Verb.      Half-course.      Wed.,   and 
(  during  the  first  half-year)  Fri.,  at  1.80.     Dr.  Gulick.       (XIII) 
Course  E  may  be  counted  for   Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final  Honors;  it 
should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Course  E  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  writing  Greek  to  those  who  take 
Course  B  or  C.  It  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  offered  Greek  Composi- 
tion at  the  examination  for  admission,  or  have  passed  in  Course  F.  The 
Friday  exercises  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and 
Tenses,  not  so  much  to  acquire  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
Greek  language,  as  facility  in  making  practical  use  of  Greek  idiom.  This 
part  of  the  work  will  be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates 
for  Second-Year  Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in 
writing  during  the  Freshman  year. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose    Composition    (Ginn   &  Co.,  Boston, 

$1.65).     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.15). 

3hf.     Greek  Prose  Composition    (third    course).  —  Translation  and 

original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive).     Half-course. 

Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  C  P.  Parker.  (XI) 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in 

Classics.      The  final  examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination 

in  Greek  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
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Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and  there 
will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English,  as  also 
in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will  be 
made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.65).  Mackie's  Parallel  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  and  English 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10). 

7  Itf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course).  —  Written  composi- 
tion in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  Eng- 
lish (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half -course.  Th.,  at  1.30. 
Professor  Wright.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3.  It  may  be 
taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year.  It  may 
also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  counting  as  a  half -course 
on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Einal  Honors.  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  minute  study  of  passages  selected 
from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as  models  for 
style;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English  writers 
(rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously  made  from 
the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek;  original 
composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational  exercises,  in 
part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 
No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

LATIN. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained,  either  at  school  or  in  his  school  work  supple- 
mented by  Course  A ,  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading  ordinary 
Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress 
without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, — 
results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice.     The 
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result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student  from  his 
dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English  expression, 
and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of  expression  that 
the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind  directly. 

2.  Further  training  of  this  kind  is  given  in  Courses  B  and  C,  though 
much  of  the  time  in  these  courses  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  con- 
tents and  literary  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's  practice 
in  reading  in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may  be  advan- 
tageously supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which,  besides 
its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute  materially 
to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the  language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make  the 
Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a  knowledge 
as  he  can  of  the  literature ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a  graduate  course 
in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  foundation  for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is 
demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  He  may,  therefore,  select 
some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number  of 
writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general 
character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the  his- 
tory of  Latin  literature;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a  partic- 
ular department  of  literature  or  philosophy;  or  it  may  be  a  still  more 
special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for  example,  one 
in  Roman  history  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar,  or  of  a  Latin 
author  studied  critically;  either  from  a  literary  or  from  a  philological 
point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an  investigation  must  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the 
student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  making 
him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must  consult, 
and  of  subjects,  which  he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly  in 
the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 
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The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  A  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B  or  C  by 
E,  in  the  Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later 
courses.  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  6,  8,  13,  or  15;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ; 
Courses  10,  11,  or  12,  or  Classical  Philology  36,  39,  41,  45,  61,  or  65, 
may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or 
Senior  year  (see  p.  6).  The  composition  courses  F,  E,  3,  7,  9,  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore  year  ; 
Courses  6,  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  8  and  9  in  the  Senior  year ; 
Courses  13,  15  in  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors  see  pages  46  ff. 

A.  Cicero    (selected   speeches). — Virgil. — Practice   in   reading   at 

sight.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Frl,  at  3.30.     Dr.  Manning.  (VI) 

'  Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not  in 
Advanced  Latin  or  Latin  Authors,  at  the  examination  for  admission.  It  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  course  in 
Latin.  A  large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  preparation 
for  reading  at  sight,  with  which  the  student  would  do  well  to  unite  practice 
in  writing  Latin  (Course  F).  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will 
be  qualified  to  take  Course  B  or  C;  and  a  student  who  has  passed  with 
distinguished  credit  in  Course  A  may  be  admitted  to  Course  2. 
Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

B.  Livy  (Books  XXI  and  XXII).  —  Selections  from  Lyric,  Elegiac, 

and  Iambic  Poetry.  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Heautontimoru- 
menos).  —  Reading  at  sight.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Asst.  Profes- 
sors Parker,  Howard,  and  Moore,  and  Dr.  Manning.  (VII) 

C.  Livy   (Book   I).  —  Selections  from    Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Iambic 

poetry.  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria).  —  Reading  at  sight. 

Mon:,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professors  Parker,  Morgan, 

Howard,  and  Moore,  and  Dr.  Manning.  (Ill) 

Courses  B  and  Care  open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  in  Advanced 

Latin  or  Latin  Authors  at  the  examination  for  admission,  and  to  Sophomores 
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who  have  passed  in  Course  A.  They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same 
authors  are  read,  and  similar  methods  of  instruction  used.  Attention  is  con- 
stantly given  to  reading  aloud,  with  such  care  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  and 
emphasis  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  thought  intelligible. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  not  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  either  of  them 
may  be  counted  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

Text-books  :  Livy,  I :  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.35)  or  Westcott's  edition  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.25). 
Livy,  XXI,  XXII:  Greenough  and  Peck's  edition  (College  Series,  $1.35) 
or  Lord's  (Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's 
text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20);  for  single  plays:  Andria,  with  German 
notes  by  Spengel  ( Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80) ;  Phormio,  with  German  notes 
by  Dziatzko  (Teubner,  M.  1.50);  Bond  and  Walpole's  Phormio  (Macmillan, 
60  cents) ;  Elmer's  Phormio  (Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  $1.00);  Hay  ley's 
Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  35  cts.) ;  Selections  from 
Latin  Poets  with  Brief  Notes  (published  by  the  University,  75  cts.). 

Lectures.  —  The  following  special  lectures  are  provided  for 
students  in  Courses  B  and  C :  — 

Livy.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

Books  and  Methods  of  Publication  in  Ancient  Rome.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

Horace  and  the  Study  of  Latin  Lyrics.     Asst.  Professor  Parker. 

The  Roman  Theatre.     Dr.  Manning. 

The  Metrical  and  Musical  Element  in  Roman  Comedy.  Asst. 
Professor  Howard. 


Students  who  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  Course  B  or  C  are 
qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is  intended  for  those  who  pass 
in  Course  B  or  C,  or  who  have  attained  distinguished  credit  in 
Course  A. 

1.  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes). —  Tacitus  (selections  from  the  An- 

nals).    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Smith.  (II) 

2.  Tacitus    (selections   from    the    Histories).  —  Horace    (Odes    and 

Epodes).     Tu.,   Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.    Professors   Morgan 
and  Moore.  (X) 

Courses  1  and  2  are  parallel  courses,  so  far  as  the  authors  read  in  them  are 
concerned,  and  they  have  been  planned  with  some  reference  to  students  who 
do  not   intend  to  carry  their  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore  year. 
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Either  course,  however,  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  the  Department.  In  each,  the  story  of  an  interesting  epoch  in 
ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly  with  a  view  to  understanding  the 
events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin  in  histori- 
cal courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus  and  to  the 
style  employed  in  English  in  translation.  Horace  is  studied  in  these  courses 
chiefly  from  a  literary  point  of  view  ;  his  versification,  his  art  in  composition, 
the  times,  events,  and  persons  of  whom  he  writes,  and  his  place  in  literary 
history  receive  attention. 

Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  in  either  half- 
year  as  a  half -course  (Tacitus  in  the  first  half-year,  Horace  in  the  second). 
Course  1  cannot  be  so  divided.  Neither  course  is  open  to  any  student  who 
has  already  taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken  any  of  the  following  courses, 
nor  can  they  be  taken  together. 

Tacitus  :  Annals,  W.  E.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Si. 65) ; 
Histories,  Halm's  (fourth)  text-edition,  Vol.  II  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Horace : 
Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.60). 

6.  Suetonius  (selections).  —  Pliny  (selected  Letters).  —  Juvenal 
(the  principal  Satires).  —  Martial  (selected  Epigrams).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Howard.  (II) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or  2 
and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  at  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  Pliny:  Keil's  smaller 
text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal :  Jahn's  text,  revised  by  Biicheler, 
in  his  third*  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
1893,  M.  3),  or  Weidner's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  M.  3.75). 
Martial:  edition  of  W.  Gilbert  (Teubner,  M.  2.40),  or  the  edition  with 
German  notes  by  L.  Eriedlander  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 

[132  lif.    Catullus  and  the   Elegiac  Poets.     Half-course  (second  half- 
*  year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri,  at  2.30.     Professor  Smith.]  (V) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Course  13  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have 
already  taken  Course  1,  or  have  passed  with  distinction  in  Course  2.  About 
half  the  time  of  the  course  is  given  to  Catullus,  and  in  the  remainder  typical 
selections  are  read  from  the  elegiac  verse  of  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid. 
The  authors  are  studied  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view. 

The  books  used  will  be  Merrill's  edition  of  Catullus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.50)  and  Schulze's  Romische  Elegiker  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40). 
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8.  Plautus  (three  plays) .  —  Lucretius.  —  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles) . 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Greenough.  (Ill) 

Course  8  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics. 

The  new  Teubner  text  of  Plautus  (edited  by  Goetz  and  Schoell),  Munro's 
text  of  Lucretius  (Harper's,  75  cts.),  and  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.35)  will  be  used. 

15.  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his.  Liter- 
ary Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Asst,  Professors  Morgan  and  Marsh.         (I) 

In  this  course  there  will  be  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic  Poetry  before  Virgil,  on  the  life  of  Virgil  himself,  his 
works,  the  estimate  of  them  in  antiquity,  the  history  of  Virgilian  interpreta- 
tion, the  literary  imitation  of  Virgil's  poetry,  the  mediaeval  conception  of  him, 
and  his  place  in  the  literary  movement  of  the  Kenaissance.  The  other  meet- 
ings will  be  devoted  to  the  translation  of  the  poems  and  to  discussion  of  brief 
reports  on  special  topics  from  members  of  the  course. 

Necessary  books  will  be :  Papillon  and  Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with 
introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  ( Oxford,  Clarendon  Press :  Frowde,  N.  Y., 
$2.75),  and  Vol.  2  of  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores,  Baehrens  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  1 .80).  Constant  reference  will  be  made  to  Schanz,  Geschichte  der  romischen 
Litteratur  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  MUnchen,  3  vols.,  M.  21),  and  to 
Warr's  translation  of  Teuffel's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan, 
2  vols.,  $8.00),  and  students  are  consequently  strongly  urged  to  own  at  least 
one  of  those  books.  They  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  Classical  and 
University  Libraries,  together  with  others  important  for  the  course,  includ- 
ing the  following:  Coningtou's  large  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  by  Nettleship 
(Bibliotheca  Classica,  3  vols.,  -39.75).  Sellar's  Roman  Poetry  of  the  Augustan 
Age:  Virgil,  2d  edition  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press:  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25). 
P.  Comparetti,  Virgilio  nel  medio  Kvo,  2d  edition  (Florence,  B.  Seebas, 
2  vols.,  Lire  10.),  English  translation  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke  (New  York, 
Macmillan.  $2.50).  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  Petmrque  et  L'humanisme  (Paris, 
Bouillon,  francs  16.).  G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung  des  classischen  Alter- 
I/nuns,  3d  ed.  by  Lehnerdt  (Berlin,  Beimer,  2  vols.,  M.  20). 
[10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illustrated  by  works 
of  art.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at 
12.     Professor  Greenougii.]  (X) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10. 

This  course,  of  the  same  grade  and  conducted  in  the  same  general  way  as 
Greek  10,  is  intended  to  give  to  classical  students  and  others  (see  description 
of  Greek  10),  by  lectures  and  the  stereopticon,  as  complete  a  representation 
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as  possible  of  Eoman  private  life.  The  equipment  for  this  purpose  includes 
the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical  antiquities,  which  are  accessible  to  the 
student  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library,  and 
about  a  thousand  stereopticon  slides.  In  addition  to  the  examinations  each 
student  will  be  required  to  make  a  certain  number  of  reports  on  special  topics 
in  a  somewhat  more  minute  way  than  the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the 
lectures.     This  course  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Classical  Philology  26. 


Latin  Composition. 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  five  courses  in 
Composition  are  provided.  Of  these  Course  F  is  intended  to  be  taken 
with  Course  A  ;  Course  E  with  Course  B  or  C  ;  Course  3  with  Course 
1  or  2.  By  taking  Courses  7  and  9  the  student  may  continue  his 
practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

F  hf.  Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  — Half-course.  Mon., 
and  (during  the  first  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2  30.     Mr. (V) 

Course  F  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  or  in  Advanced 
Latin  (Latin  Authors),  but  not  in  Latin  Composition,  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  The  training  is  chiefly  in  grammatical  writing.  This  course  can- 
not be  counted  for  Honors. 

E  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course).  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half  course.  Mon.,  and  (during  the  second  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  1.80.     Dr.  Manning.  (XIII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final  Honors.  It 
is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  passed 
in  Latin  Composition  at  the  examination  for  admission,  or  in  Course  F. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  Latin  idiom. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  —  Extended  study  of  idiom. 
—  Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30,  and  con- 
sultation hours  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Asst.  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.  (XI) 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors  in 
Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the 
translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared  especially  for  this 
course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises.  The 
needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  he  is  ex- 
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pected  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  consultation  hours  appointed  by  the 
instructor.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

7  kf  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (narrative  and  descrip- 
tive). —  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  —  Original  essays  in 
Latin.     Half-course.     Tu.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Greenough. 

(XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to  acquire  ease 
and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

9  hf.  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (exposition  and  argu- 
ment). —  Original  essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  1.30. 
Professor  Greenough.  (XIV) 

Course  9  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  Latin  7. 
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GRADUATE     STUDIES. 


Note. — The  Instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Seminary, 
open  as  a  rule  only  to  Graduate  Students  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to  all 
Graduate  Students  and  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates. 


Introductory  Course  in  the  Text-Criticism  and  Interpretation  of 
Classical  Authors:  for  1898-99,  Homer  (Iliad,  Book  VIII). 
Half-course.      Tu.,  2.30-4-     Dr.  Gulick.         (CI.  Phil.  25 ;  XI) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Seminary  of  Classical 
Philology.  Its  purpose  is  threefold  :  to  show  students  how  to  collect  and  to 
use  the  apparatus  criticus  of  an  author,  to  teach  them  methods  of  research, 
and  to  lead  them  to  form  original  judgments  on  questions  of  text-criticism 
and  interpretation.  Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  should,  if  practi- 
cable, consult  the  instructor  in  advance. 

Members  of  the  course  should  be  provided  with  Homeri  Iliadis  Carmina, 
edidit  Aloisius  Rzach  (Freytag,  2  volumes,  each  M.  1.25).  Homeri  Iliadis 
Carmina,  ed.  Van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes  da  Costa  (Leyden,  Sijthoff,  about 
$2.50),  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct. 

Homer.  —  Rapid  Reading  of  the  Iliad.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Dr.  F.  C.  Babbitt.     (CI.  Phil.  621 ;  VIII) 

In  this  course  the  entire  Iliad  will  be  read  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand 
verses  each  week.  Each  student  electing  the  course  will  select  one  book  of 
the  Iliad,  for  the  translation  and  interpretation  of  which  he  alone  will  be 
responsible.  The  remainder  of  the  Iliad  will  be  read  and  interpreted  by  the 
instructor.  The  single  object  of  the  course  will  be  the  rapid  reading  and 
understanding  of  the  text,  but,  for  the  sake  of  concentrating  the  attention, 
each  student  will  be  asked  to  choose  some  topic  (in  mythology,  antiquities, 
grammar,  or  literary  history)  which  he  will  bear  in  mind  during  the  reading, 
and  on  which  he  will  report  briefly  at  the  end  of  the  half-year. 

Rzach's  Homeri  Iliadis  Carmina  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  1.25)  is  a  con- 
venient text.  Editions  with  English  notes  are  those  of  Monro  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  $3.00)  and  Leaf  (New  York,  Macmillan,  $8.00) ;  with 
German  notes,  that  of  Ameis-Hentze  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  8.30).  The 
excellent  collection  of  books  on  Homer  in  the  Allen  Memorial  Library 
will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of  the  course. 
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[Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer.  —  Lectures,  reading, 
and  short  investigations.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10.  (CI.  Phil.  42  ;  II) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  lectures,  which  will  occupy  one  hour  a  week 
or  more  throughout  the  year,  will  be,  first  the  history  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients,  and  second  the  Homeric 
verse  and  language.  The  rest  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  careful 
study  of  small  parts  of  the  Iliad,  with  constant  use  of  the  scholia  and  other 
aids,  and  to  the  investigation  of  selected  topics.  The  students  are  expected 
to  have  in  advance  a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems,  and  any 
who  have  not  yet  read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  urged  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  at  the  outset. 

Homeri  Ilias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  Aug.  Nauck  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1874-79, 
M.  8.10),  or  Homeri  Ilias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes  da  Costa, 
2  vols.  (Sijthoff,  Ley  den,  1895-96,  about  $2.50).  Besides  one  or  both  of 
these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  edition  of  the  vulgar  text  of  Homer, 
such  as  Wolf's  or  Dindorf's.  —  As  useful  auxiliaries  are  recommended  :  van 
Leeuwen's  Enchiridium  epicae  dictionis  (Leyden,  1892-94,  about  $3.00);  Christ's 
Iliad  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1884,  M.  16  ;  Cauer's  Iliad,  editio  maior  (Freytag, 
Leipzig,  1890-91,  M.  6.50) ;  Leaf's  Iliad  (Macmillan,  London,  1886-88,  $8.00). 

[Greek  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poetry.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year).    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.    Dr.  Gulick.]     (CI.  Phil.  521;  I) 

Omitted  in  1898-99.  / 

This  course  deals  with  the  fragmentary,  but  interesting  personal  and 
individual  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
study  of  choral  poetry  in  Pindar.  The  course  aims  at  a  minute  considera- 
tion of  that  period  of  Greek  literature  —  extending  over  more  than  two 
centuries  —  which  followed  the  decay  of  epic  poetry  and  ended  in  the  drama. 
Comment  on  the  extant  fragments  will  include  the  discussion  of  their  history, 
subject-matter,  dialect,  and  metrical  form,  and  there  will  be  lectures  dealing 
with  the  literary  personages  and  tendencies  of  the  period  studied. 

E.  Hiller,  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  and  enlarged  by  O.  Crusius  (Teubner, 
1897,  M.  3).  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci,  Vols.  II  and  III,  will  always  be 
valuable  for  reference.  G.  S.  Farnell,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (Longmans, 
London,  $5.00). 

[Pindar.     Half-course   {second    half-year).      Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,   at  9. 
Professor  Goodwin].  (CI.  Phil.  332 ;  I) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

In  this  course  all  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  he 
read,  with  as  large  selections  of  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Odes  as  time 
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permits.  Each  student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  Odes  (Harpers,  $1.50).  In  addition  to  this  Christ's  Pindar 
(Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  is  recommended.  The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar 
and  of  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department  will  be  open  to  the  class. 

[Aeschylus.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  23;  VIII ) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  15),  in  two  volumes,  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of  Aeschylus 
and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library,  with  those  in  the  Library 
of  the  Classical  Department,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Sophocles.  Part  I  :  Reading  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  {first  half- 
year).  Part  II :  Miscellaneous  topical  studies,  —  theses,  re- 
ports, discussions  {second  half-year).  Fri.,  2.30-4-30,  and  a 
third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43;  V) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sophocles 
will  be  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the  frag- 
ments will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory  lectures  will 
be  given  ;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena  of  the  poet's  art, 
literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of  signal  interest  the 
art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered.  At  other  exer- 
cises, mainly  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject  will  be  approached  by  a 
different  method  :  the  work  will  consist  mainly  of  a  series  of  special  studies 
and  investigations,  together  with  elementary  exercises  in  text-criticism.  In 
the  studies  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar 
difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of  matters  of  literary  history ;  to  topics  sug- 
gested by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles  —  his  language,  grammar,  scenic 
setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  conceptions,  myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics 
connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text 
—  e.g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quotations,  ancient  and  modern  imitations  and 
adaptations  —  and  to  topics  connected  with  modern  'criticism  of  the  poet  and 
with  his  place  and  influence  in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge  University  Press),  with  the  edition  of 
Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50),  will  be  the  text  used 
during  the  first  half-year.  Students  are  advised  to  procure  also,  if  possible, 
Ellendt's  Lexicon   Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  M.  28),  and  Dindorf's 
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Poetae  Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire  works  —  plays  and  fragments 
—  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  (Teubner,  ed.  quinta, 
1869,  M.  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important  annotated  editions  —  above  all 
Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin-Xauck,  Wolff-Bellermann,  Tournier, 
with  others  of  special  plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative  works,  ancient 
and  modern,  general  and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  Col- 
lege Library. 

[Thucydides.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.    Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  44  ;  VIII) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  Thucydides  and  the  period  of  history  to  which  his  work 
relates.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary 
historical  language  of  Thucydides  with  ease.  The  collection  of  editions  of 
Thucvdides  and  the  illustrative  philological  and  historical  works  in  the  Library 
of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library  will  be  at  the  service 
of  the  class. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.     Fri.,  2.30-4-30,  and  a  third  hour  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  White. 

(CI.  Phil.  38;  VI) 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  reading  and  translation  of 
the  author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  whose  main 
purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  less 
commonly  read  plays. 

Meineke's  text,  2  vols.,  8vo.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1860,  M.  3).  Ruther- 
ford's SchoHa  Aristophanica  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $7.00  each  vol.). 
Blaydes's  Aristophanis  Comoediae,  in  twelve  volumes,  with  critical  and 
explanatory  notes  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Scholia  (Waisenhaus  Buchhand- 
lung,  Halle,  M.  10  each  vol.  on  the  average). 

[Demosthenes.     Mon.,  2.30-4-30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.     Professor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  48;  VI) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Course  48  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
genuine  works  of  Demosthenes  will  be  read  entire.  The  reading  and  transla- 
tion of  the  orations  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  intended 
chiefly  to  elucidate  points  of  difficulty  iu  history, chronology,  and  political  and 
legal  antiquities. 
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Dindorf-Blass,  3  vols.,  1889-92,  ed.  maior  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  7.20). 

Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the  best-known  political  histories  of 
Greece ;  to  Blass's  Attische  Beredsamkeit,  Vol.  Ill,  I,  2d  ed.  (Teubner,  M .  16) ; 
to  Schaefer's  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit,  3  vols,  2d  ed.  (Teubner,  M.  30) ;  to 
Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities  (Macmillau  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  $3.00) ; 
and  to  Lipsius's  revision  of  Meier  and  Schomann's  Der  Attische  Process 
(Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20). 

[The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Half -course  {second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat,  at  10.    Professor  Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  272 ;  VIII) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

This  important  work  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is 
afforded  by  other  ancient  authorities  (including  Aristotle's  work  on  the 
Athenian  Constitution)  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's  text  (Reimer, 
Berlin,  M.  2).  The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman  (Clarendon  Tress, 
1887)  including  text  of  Books  I  and  II  with  notes,  the  various  editions  of 
Susemihl,  Jowett's  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  other  works  useful  to  the 
student,  will  be  accessible  to  the  class  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  College  Library. 

[The  Poetics  and  parts  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  with  studies  of 
the  Greek  poets  for  illustration.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Professor  Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  462;  X) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  whatever  will  illustrate  the  history  and  the 
principles  of  Dramatic  (especially  Tragic)  Poetry,  which  are  discussed  by 
Aristotle  in  the  Poetics. 

Aristotle's  de  Arte  Poetica,  with  English  notes  by  G.  E.  Moore,  1877 
(Parker,  Oxford,  Is.  6d.) ;  recensuit  J.  Vahlen  (Vahlen,  Berlin,  1874). 
Editions  of  both  the  Poetics  and  the  Rhetoric  may  be  seen  at  the  College 
Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.  Asst.  Professor 
Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  54;  VI) 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source  for  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations  of  the  com- 
position, structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and 
careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and  geography  in 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred  to  in  the  book, 
which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion.     The  more  impor- 
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tant  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used  directly  for  the  his 
tory  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each  student  may  be  required 
to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some  aspect  of  the  modern  study  of 
the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation  of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or 
sources),  and  other  occasional  papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be 
required. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  used  is  Westcott  and  Hort's  (Macmillan, 
$1.25).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament , 
(Harper  &  Bros.,  $5.00)  is  the  most  useful  reference  book  to  own. 

[The  Roman  Comedy.  —  Lectures.  —  Study  of  the  Menaechmi  of 
Plautus.     Half-course  {first  half-year).    Mon.,  Wed.,  FrL,  at  11.] 

(CI.  Phil.  301;  III) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

The  structure,  mode  of  performance,  and  versification  of  the  Roman 
Comedy  will  be  treated  somewhat  fully  in  lectures,  and  some  account  of 
the  individual  poets  will  be  given.  Along  with  these  lectures  the  Menaechmi 
will  be  studied  as  much  in  detail  as  the  time  allows.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Latin  dramatic  poets. 

Necessary  books  are  Schoell's  edition  of  the  Menaechmi  (Vol.  Ill,  Fasciculus 
5  of  the  new  Kitschl  edition,  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1889,  M.  5.60),  and  Plauti 
Menaechmi  ex.  rec.  G.  Goetz  et  Fr.  Schoell  (being  a  part  of  Fasciculus  IV  of 
Goetz  and  Schoell's  new  text-edition  of  Plautus,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1895, 
M.  0.60;  the  whole  fascicle  costs  ]\f.  1.50,  the  whole  edition  M.  9.70).  To 
these  may  be  added  Fowler's  explanatory  edition  (Leach,  Shewell,  &  San- 
born, Boston,  1889,  $1.75),  and  W.  W.  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1891,  $1.75). 

[Caesar's  Gallic  War.  —  Studies  in  topography  and  archaeology. 
Half  course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Pro- 
fessor Greenough.]  (CI.  Phil.  571;  IV) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

This  course  is  intended  for  any  students,  —  whether  expecting  to  be  teach- 
ers or  not, —  who  wish  to  study  more  thoroughly  the  great  campaigns  of 
Caesar  in  Gaul.  The  subject  will  be  treated  with  sole  reference  to  archae- 
ology, topography,  and  military  science,  and  questions  of  interpretation  will 
receive  attention  only  when  important  under  one  of  these  heads. 

[Roman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal.  —  Lectures  and  special 
studies.     Asst.  Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  50;  IV) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
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of  Roman  Satire.  All  members  of  the  course  should  have  previously  read  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  satires  of  both  Horace  and  Juvenal.  Each  mem- 
ber will  be  expected  to  complete  the  reading  of  all  the  satires  of  one  of  these 
writers  (whichever  he  may  prefer),  and  all  will  read  in  addition  selections 
from  those  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Yarro,  Persius,  Petronius,  and  others. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Latinorum  by  Baehrens 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.20)  and  Petronius,  by  Biicheler,  3d  ed.  (Weidmanu, 
Berlin,  M.  2.40).  Por  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  any  of  the  best  editions 
will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the  course  will  be  at 
the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 

The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Verres.  —  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  Orations.  Half- 
course  (second  half -year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri,  at  10.  Asst. 
Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  452 ;  II) 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly :  Pro 
Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerio,  in  Q.  Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  the  six  in  the 
suit  in  Verrem.  There  will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these 
orations  and  on  the  life  of  Cicero  from  his  birth  through  the  period  covered 
by  them.  The  third  volume  of  Baiter  und  Kayser's  Cicero  (Leipzig,  Tauch- 
nitz,  M.  2.10)  will  serve  as  the  text.  Special  editions  of  some  of  the  orations 
will  be  found  in  the  University  and  Classical  Libraries. 

Cicero's  Correspondence.     Half-course  {first  half-year).     Mon.,   Wed., 
at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Profes- 
sor Smith.  (CI.  Phil  41i;  Y) 
A  selection  of  the  Letters  is  read,  dealing  with  some  period  of  Cicero's 
life,  and  chosen  mainly  for  the  light  they  shed  on  his  character  and  mo- 
tives in  his  public  and  private  relations.     Collateral  reading  is  required  or 
recommended  for  further  study  of  the  same  subject.     Students  should  supply 
themselves  with  Wesenberg's  Teubner  text  edition  (2  vols.  M.  6).     Other 
books  needed  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[Virgil's  Bucolics  and  Georgics,  with  some  study  of  the  plan  and 
sources  of  the  Aeneid.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  9.-]  (CI.  Phil.  47i;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Ribbeck's  new  critical  edition  (P.  Vergili  Maronis  opera,  apparatu  critico  in 
artius  contracto,  iterum  edidit  0.  Ribbeck,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1894-95,  4  vols., 
M.  22.40)  is  the  most  necessary  book.  The  first  volume,  containing  the 
Bucolics  and  Georgics,  and  costing  M.  5,  will  suffice  for  this  course.  Besides 
this  work,  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  least  one  edition  of  Virgil  with  explana- 
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tory  commentary.  Papillon  and  Haigh's  (Macmillan,  2  vols.,  $2.75),  Sidg- 
wick's  (Pitt  Press,  2  vols.,  $2.25).  Better,  Conington's  large  edition,  revised 
by  Nettleship,  Bibliotheca  classica,  3  vols.,  1881-84,  $9.75.  Eorbigers  fourth 
edition  (Leipzig,  1872-75,  3  vols.)  has  an  extremely  full  commentary  in 
Latin. 

Studies  in  the  Life  and  Times  of  Ovid  as  illustrated  in  his  works. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Dr. 
Manning.  (CI.  Phil.  61*;  II) 

In  this  course  the  Tristia  and  Epistulae  ex  Ponto  will  be  read  entire,  and 
such  portions  of  the  Amores  and  the  other  works  of  Ovid  as  are  autobio- 
graphical in  nature  or  touch  upon  contemporary  affairs.  As  thorough  a 
study  as  time  permits  will  be  made  of  Ovid's  life  and  surroundings,  and  of 
literary  life  at  Rome  in  the  latter  years  of  Augustus.  Students  should  pro- 
cure Giithling's  text-edition  of  the  Fasti,  Tristium  Libri,  Epistulae  ex  Ponto, 
etc.  (Ereytag,  Leipzig,  1884,  M.  2)  and  Ehwald's  text-edition  of  the  Amores, 
Epistulae,  etc.  (Teubner,  1888,  M.  1.) 

History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry).  —  Lectures,  with  reading  of 
characteristic  selections,  and  direction  of  the  students'  private 
reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith. 

(Latin  11;  IX) 

[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose).  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students'  private  reading.  Tu.,  lit.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor 
Smith.]  (Latin  12;  IX) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Courses  11  and  12  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years.  Either  course  may 
be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed  with  high  credit  in 
Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced  full  course. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and  coordi- 
nate his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is  treated  in  part 
l)i« graphically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality  of  the  several 
writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in  part  historically. 
Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  movement  of  Roman  thought, 
and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its  various  forms  of  prose  or  verse  ; 
and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review  is  studied  as  a  factor  in  this  develop- 
ment. The  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  are 
directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the  topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selec- 
tions from  their  works.  Additional  selections  will  be  recommended  to  such 
students  as  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these 
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courses  for  an  extended  and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course 
1 1  selections  are  also  read  in  class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and 
versification  of  the  several  poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors  and 
for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  De- 
partment;  but  students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in  class,  Merry's 
Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.75)  or  Baehrens' 
Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum  (Teubner,  M.  4.20)  ;  and  Thackeray's 
Anthologia  Latina,  6th  ed.  ) London,  Bell,  $1.10). 

[Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professors  Grkenough  and  Lanman.]  (CI.  Phil.  55;  IV) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

This  course  is  not  limited  to  the  minute  details  of  etymology,  but  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  science  of  comparative  (historical)  gram- 
mar as  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  some  degree  to  Sanskrit  and  to 
the  Northern  languages.  The  processes  of  language  are  studied  in  the  for- 
mation of  words,  the  development  of  inflexions,  and  the  growth  of  syntactic 
constructions.  The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  the  elements  of 
Sanskrit. 

The  treatises  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in  Iwan  von  Mutter's  Hand- 
buch  der  klassichen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Vol.  II)  will  be  used. 

[Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  with  study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri,  at  10.~\ 

(CI.  Phil.  34  ;  II) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  sounds,  and  inflexions  will  accompany 
the  work  of  the  course,  but  a  large  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscriptions  and  to  brief  investiga- 
tions in  connection  with  them.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  each 
student  will  undertake  a  detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group 
of  dialects. 

Necessary  are  the  following  two  books :  P.  Cauer,  Delectus  inscrip- 
t'onum  Graecarum  propter  dialectum  memorabilium.,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel,  Leipzig, 
1883,  M.  7),  and  H.  Roehl,  Imagines  Inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissi- 
marum  in  usum  scholarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6).  Desirable 
would  be  G.  Meyers  Griechische  Grammatik,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1886). 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  Practical  Exer- 
cises. Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  2.30,  and 
a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Wright. 

(CI.  Phil.  21i ;  V) 
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[Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography.  —  Lectures  and  Practical  Exer- 
cises. Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon>,  Wed.,  at  2.30,  and 
a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.    Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  212;  V) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course,  of  which  the  first  part  only  —  Greek  Epigraphy 
—  will  be  offered  in  1898-99,  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide,  first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects)  ;  and  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important 
of  the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ;  im- 
portant examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exercises 
will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions  will  be 
treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  second  half  of  the  course  lectures 
will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek  palaeography,  and 
facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  class. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  and  of  manuscripts 
will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in  general,  but 
in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European  libraries  and  other  col- 
lections, and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Larfeld,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  von  Midler's  Handbuch  der 
Mass.  Altertumswissenschqft,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15).  Roberts, 
Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press, 
1st  Part,  1887,  $4.50).  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquis- 
simarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum 
Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878,  M.  6).  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum 
Graecarum  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  16).  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Palaeography  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1893,  Si. 75).  Blass, 
Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Midler's  Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892). 
Gardthausen,  Griechische  Palaographie  (Leipzig,  1879,  M.  18).  Wattenbach, 
Einleitung  zur  griechischen  Palaographie,  3d  ed.  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895,  M. 
3.60).  Wattenbach  and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempla  codicum  Graecorum  litteris 
miinisculis  scriptorum  (Roster,  Heidelberg,  1878  ff.,  M.  60). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 
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[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflexions).  —  Study  of  Early  Latin 
Inscriptions.  Half-course  {first  half-year)'.  Mon.,  Wed. ,  Fru, 
at  3.]  (CI.  Phil.  221;  I) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

The  time  will  be  about  equally  divided  between  lectures  and  readings. 
Besides  the  earlier  Latin  inscriptions,  select  chapters  of  Aulus  Gellius  and 
of  the  first  book  of  Quintilian  will  be  assigned  for  study. 

Allen's  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.80).  Meister's  Quintilian, 
Vol.  I  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20).  Hertz's  Gellius,  text-edition  (Teubner, 
M.  3.30).     Useful  would  be  Lindsay's  Latin  Language  (Oxford,  1894,  21s.). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed. ,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri. ,  at  12.  Professor 
Greenough.]  (01.  Phil.  282 ;  IV) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

This  course  deals  (in  lectures)  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the  syn- 
tactic uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods,  and  tenses.  Questions  are  occasionally 
assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

[The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.]  (CI.  Phil.  31a;  I) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

This  course  is  meant  to  be  supplementary  to  that  in  Latin  Grammar 
(CI.  Phil.  22),  but  either  can  be  taken  without  the  other. 

A  glimpse  into  these  related  Italian  dialects  is  a  useful  aid  in  the  study  of 
Latin. 

For  Oscan,  Zvetaieff's  Inscriptions  Italiae  inferioris  dialecticae  (Herbeck, 
Moscow,  1886,  M.  8),  will  be  used,  and  an  outline  of  the  grammar  will  be 
dictated.     For  Umbrian,  Bucheler's  Umbrica  (Bonn,  1883,  M.  7). 

Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  Half-course  {second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor.    Professor  Smith.  (CI.  Phil.  632 ;  V) 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  language  of  inscrip- 
tions (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing),  and  to  their  contents,  which  will 
involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman  private  and  official 
life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  use  the  Corpus  and 
other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological  research,  and  to  give  him  the 
necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying  the  stones  themselves,  should  he 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and 
practical  exercises. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $4.00).  Of  the  other  books 
needed  due  notice  will  be  given. 
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[Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half  course.  Wed.,  2.30-4- 
Asst.  Professor  Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  58;  V) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general  in- 
troduction to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles  of 
writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to  our 
time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Palaeography  (New  York,  Appleton,  $1.75)  and  W.  Arndt's 
Schrifttafeln  zum.  Gebrauch  bei  Vorlesungen  und  zum  Selbstunterricht  (Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  3d  ed..  M.  30). 

Exposition  of  Roman  Philosophy.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  FrL,  at  12.  Professor  Greenough.  (CI.  Phil.  361 ;  IV) 
In  this  course  the  class  will  read  the  De  Finibus,  the  Academica,  and  selec- 
tions from  Cicero's  other  philosophical  works.  Attention  will  be  directed 
mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  works  read,  and  to  a  study  of  the  philo- 
sophical doctrines  which  were  prevalent  among  the  Romans  and  underlie 
their  literature.     The  Tauchnitz  texts  are  recommended. 

[Roman  Stoicism  in  the  First  Century.  —  The  life  and  writings  of 
Seneca.  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  FrL,  at 
12.     Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker]  (CI.  Phil.  392  ;  IV) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

On  Mondays  the  instructor  will  lecture  on  the  life  of  Seneca,  and  give  in 
other  ways  general  direction  to  the  work  of  the  course.  On  Wednesdays  the 
class  will  examine  and  discuss  the  philosophical  theories  involved  in  short 
passages  from  Seneca's  writings.  Fridays  will  be  devoted  to  reports  and 
discussions,  partly  by  members  of  the  class  and  partly  by  the  instructor,  of 
longer  passages.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  form  as  complete  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  system  of  philosophy  underlying  the  work  of  Seneca.  Every  one 
should  own  the  three  volumes  of  Seneca  edited  by  Haase  (Teubner,  M.  7.80). 

Development  of  Philosophy  in  the  First  and  Second  Centuries.  — 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  sources  of  his  philosophy  in  Epicte- 
tus,  Plutarch,  and  the  Alexandrians.  Half-course  {second  half- 
year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  FrL,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

(CI.  Phil.  402;  IV) 

On  Mondays  the  instructor  will  lecture  and  give  general  direction  to  the 

work  of  the  course.     On  Wednesdays  the  class  will  examine  and  discuss  in 

detail  the  philosophical  theories  involved  in  selected  passages  from  Marcus 
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Aurelius.  Fridays  will  be  given  to  reports  and  discussions,  partly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  and  partly  by  the  instructor,  on  passages  which  illustrate  the 
doctrines  of  earlier  philosophers  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  influenced  Marcus 
Aurelius.     Every  one  should  own  the  Greek  text  of  the  Meditations. 

Social  Movements  in  the  First  Century.  Half-course  (Jirst  half-year) . 
Tit.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

(CI.  Phil.  65i;  X) 
There  will  be  two  lectures  a  week.  The  third  hour  will  be  given  to  written 
Work,  done  in  the  class-room  by  the  students,  involving  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  passages  from  Latin  authors  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
lectures.  Some  facility  in  reading  Latin  is  necessary.  The  topics  treated 
will  be  :  the  struggle  of  the  free  Germans  against  Rome  ;  the  despotic 
government  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  the  power  of  the  great  freedmen ; 
the  conquest  of  Britain  and  the  ruin  of  the  Druids  ;  the  influence  of  Seneca  ; 
the  young  men  of  Nero's  time  and  the  artist  emperor ;  essays  in  scientific 
study  ;  the  attempts  of  philosophy  to  control  politics  ;  the  Eastern  question 
in  Parthia  and  Armenia  ;  the  effort  of  the  Jews  for  independence  ;  the  begin- 
nings of  Christianity ;  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  and  decay  of  the  old 
nobility  ;  the  power  of  the  military  organization  ;  the  reform  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  course  is  open  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  instructor. 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral 
reading   and    investigation.       Half-course     {second    half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor.    Asst.  Professor  Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  292;  XIII) 
Attention  will   be  given,  not  so  much  to  Mythology  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  as  to  the  beliefs  and  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  about  their  gods  and 
heroes,  and  the  ritual  employed  in  their  worship.     Preller's  Griechische  My- 
thologie,  revised  by  Robert,  Vol.  I  ( Weidmann,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  13)  will  be  the 
most  necessary  book. 

[Greek  Mythology.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investigations. 
Half  course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  10,  and  a  third 
hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Dr.  Gtjlick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  532;  II) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

In  this  course  will  be  studied  the  more  important  legends  relating  to  Greek 
gods  and  heroes,  and  to  the  founding  of  states.  The  myths  will  be  treated 
according  to  the  localities  to  which  they  belong,  and  there  will  be  discussion 
of  ancient  mythological  criticism  and  investigation. 

Preller's  Griechische  Mythohqie,  4th  edition  by  Robert  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
M.  13) 
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The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.  —  Ovid's  Fasti.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year).  Mori.,  Wed.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Asst.  Professor  Moore. 

(CI.  Phil.  32^ ;  XIII) 

The  time  will  be  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 

the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.    Attention  will  be  directed 

to  the  national  elements  in  Roman  belief  and  ritual,  as  distinguished  from 

Greek  additions. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libn  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter.  3d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  The  following  also  will  be  useful  L.  Preller, 
Romische  Mythotogie,  3d  edition  by  H.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1883,  M. 
10) ;  Joachim  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  dritter  Band,  Sacral- 
wesen,  2d  edition,  revised  by  Wissowa  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1885,  M.  11). 

[The  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Process  of  the 
Athenian  Courts.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  24:  X) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

The  Attic  Legal  Antiquities  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  Meier  and 
Schumann's  Attischer  Process  and  other  works  on  the  subject,  with  reference 
to  the  Orators  and  Grammarians.  The  Draconic  law  of  homicide  will  be 
studied  in  Demosthenes  Against  Aristocrates,  §§  22-86. 

Each  student  must  have  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process,  revised 
by  Lipsius  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1883-87,  M.  20).  Other  books  of  reference  will 
be  found  in  the  libraries. 

Roman  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities.  Tu..  Th..  Sat.,  at  10.  Asst. 
Professor  Howard.  (CI.  Phil.  51;  VIII) 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting public  business  at  Koine,  particular  attention  being  devoted  to  late 
Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view  a  careful  study 
will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving  such  questions  as  methods 
of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia,  attendants,  functions,  and  re- 
sponsibilities. The  "different  public  assemblies  will  be  examined  to  show  how 
they  were  constituted,  what  were  their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods 
of  procedure.  The  administration  of  Roman  finances,  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  and  the  sources  of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  early  methods  of  administering  justice  at  Home  will  be  studied,  and 
the  historical  development  of  the  various  courts,  with  such  explanation  of  Legal 
antiquities  and  of  methods  of  court  procedure  as  is  necessary  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  understand  the  numerous  references  to  these  subjects  in  the  literature 
of  the  early  Empire. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be  re- 
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quired  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to  the 
class  from  time  to  time 

Members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  Schiller  und 
Voigt's  Romische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertiimer,  2d  edition  (Beck'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8). 

[Political  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Mon.,  Wed,, 
FrL,  at  12.    Dr.  Botsford.]  (Hist.  2  ;  IV) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

Though  this  course  rests  on  a  narrative  of  events,  its  central  idea  is  the 
development  of  civilized  life,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  political  ideals  and  institutions  of  Greece. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  indicating  the  contributions  which  the  Greeks 
have  made  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  The  course  aims  to  present  those 
features  of  their  history  which  are  of  general  interest,  and  serves  at  the  same 
time  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  life,  and  thought. 

Instruction  will  be  by  lectures,  with  required  collateral  reading  in  the  works 
of  Grote,  Curtius,  Abbott,  Holm,  Gilbert,  and  other  authorities.  Constant 
reference  will  also  be  made  to  the  more  easily  accessible  sources,  as  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch.  The  student  will  be 
expected  to  prepare  one  thesis  and  an  occasional  report  of  his  reading. 

Constitutional  History  of  Athens.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9.     Dr.  Botsford.  (Hist.  17;  I) 

This  course  will  be  based  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Aristotle's 
>AQiiv.aimv  UoKireta  and  of  other  ancient  historical  sources.  The  development 
of  the  Athenian  constitution  will  be  followed,  comparisons  with  the  consti- 
tutions of  other  Greek  states  will  be  made,  and  the  influence  of  political 
theories  and  ideals  on  political  conduct  and  historiography  will  be  noted. 
Practical  training  in  research  will  be  given  through  the  preparation  of  theses 
on  unsettled  questions.  The  student  is  advised  to  provide  himself  with 
Sandys'  edition  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens,  and  Gilbert's  Greek  Con- 
stitutional Antiquities.  Other  useful  modern  authorities  are  Busolt,  Griech- 
ische  Geschichte,  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  Aristoteles  und  Athen,  and  Thumser, 
Griechische  Staatsdltertumer ,  in  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  d.  griech.  Antiquitaten. 

Political  History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian.     Mon.,  Wed.t 
FrL,  at  12.     Dr.  Botsford.  (Hist.  3 ;  IV) 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  beginning  with  the  origins 
and  the  fundamental  institutions,  —  social,  religious,  legal,  and  constitutional. 
The  development  of  these  institutions  will  be  traced  through  the  various 
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stages  of  Rome's  expanding  dominion,  and  the  great  social  and  political 
changes  attending  that  expansion.  The  decay  of  the  republic,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  will  be  studied ;  also  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  a 
more  efficient  political  system.  The  course  will  close  with  some  consideration 
of  those  Roman  institutions  that  survived  in  later  European  civilization. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  been  made  familiar  with  the  outlines  of 
Roman  History  in  preparing  for  College.  There  will  be  no  text-book,  but 
required  reading  in  the  works  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  Duruy,  and  other  leading 
authorities  will  be  assigned,  and  constant  reference  will  be  made  to  Livy, 
Tacitus,  and  other  sources  easily  accessible.  Two  theses  will  be  required  of 
each  student. 

[Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Social  War. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9. 
Dr.  Botsford.]  (Hist.  18;  I) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Roman  Con- 
stitution ;  the  family,  clan,  and  tribe,  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  state  ; 
social  ranks,  and  timocratic  and  territorial  classifications  of  the  citizens; 
senate,  assemblies,  and  magistracies ;  the  development  of  political  parties  and 
types  of  government,  and  the  growth  of  the  plebeian  tribunate  and  of  plebeian 
rights  ;  the  Decemvirate,  the  Licinian  Laws,  and  the  New  Aristocracy ;  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  begin- 
ning of  the  final  struggle  between  tribunate  and  senate,  the  intrusion  of  the 
military  element  in  politics,  and  the  preparation  for  the  empire. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  the  sources  as  well  as  on  the 
modern  literature.  Methods  of  historical  research  will  be  examined,  and  the 
members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  apply  these  in  the  preparation  of 
theses  on  subjects  that  give  opportunity  for  independent  judgment.  A  ready 
use  of  Latin  and  German  is  an  essential  qualification  for  successful  work  in 
this  course,  and  knowledge  of  Greek  will  be  of  advantage. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).     Investigations  of 

the  literary  and  monumental  sources  and  study  of  special  topics. 

Fri*,  2.30-4-30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 

Professor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  37  ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent  studies. 
Course  37  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  investigation  and  use  of  the 
literary  and  monumental  sources  of  information  about  Greek  Private  Life  in 
the  classical  period.  Preliminary  training  in  the  collection  and  use  of  liter- 
ary sources  will  be  secured  by  the  analysis  of  a  Greek  comedy,  by  testing  the 
sources  tor  the  classical  period  used  by  von  Muller,  Hermann,  and  Becker- 
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Goll  in  their  handbooks,  and  by  analyses,  made  by  members  of  the  course 
under  direction,  of  specified  portions  of  Greek  authors.  Similar  training  in 
the  collection  and  use  of  monumental  sources  will  be  secured  by  the  study  of 
friezes,  grave-reliefs,  monuments  in  the  round,  and  vase-pictures.  Members 
of  the  course  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  topics  of  limited  range  specially 
assigned  to  them.  All  investigation  of  the  sources  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  analytical  table,  to  be  furnished  by  the  instructor,  Avhich  will  arrange 
the  subjects  of  Greek  Private  Life  under  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

Lectures  on  bibliography  will  be  given  by  the  instructor,  and  members  of 
the  course  will  report  on  the  contents  of  special  books  and  monographs.  Two 
subject  card  catalogues,  following  the  order  of  the  analytical  table,  will  be 
made,  one  for  monumental,  the  other  for  literary  and  inscriptional  sources. 

Eacli  member  of  the  course  will  investigate  some  topic  of  importance  under 
direction,  and  will  present  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  some  time  before 
the  Spring  recess. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course).  —  Study  of  special 
topics.  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Professor  Greenough.  (CI.  Phil.  262;  IV) 

Course  26  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Latin  10  or  who  have  pur- 
sued equivalent  studies.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  students  for 
investigation  and  report,  and  a  thesis  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
A  facility  in  the  use  of  French  and  German  books  is  necessary,  and  of  Italian, 
desirable.  The  College  Library  is  richly  provided  with  works  illustrative  of 
the  subject  of  Roman  Life. 

[Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (first  course). — The 
literary  and  epigraphic  sources  for  the  history  of  Greek  art, 
especially  sculpture  and  vase-painting.  —  Lectures,  practical 
exercises,  and  theses.  Fri.,  2.30-4  30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  49 ;  V) 
Omitted  in  1898-99. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  review  the  history  and  main  features  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting,  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  these  subjects.  As 
supplementary  to  this  review  careful  examination  will  be  made  of  original 
works  of  ancient  art  and  of  ancient  copies ;  here  abundant  use  will  be  made 
of  the  collection  of  Greek  vases  and  of  casts  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture 
in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  unrivalled  collection  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum.  Throughout  the  course  and  by  preference 
the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  otherwise  famous  creations,  will  be  made 
special  objects  of  study. 
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Members  of  the  course  are  expected  to  have  previously  obtained  at  least 
some  such  general  knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting  as  may 
be  got  from  reading  the  pertinent  chapters  in  Collignon's  Manual  of  Greek 
Archaeology  (Cassell,  1886,  $2.00). 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  conferences ;  topics  for  investi- 
gation and  for  special  report  will  be  assigned. 

Besides  the  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  books  principally  used 
will  be  Overbeck,  Die  antiken  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der  bildenden 
Kiinste  bei  den  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1868,  M.  10),  Jex-Blake  and  Sellers,  The 
Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (Macmillan,  1896,  $3.50),  H. 
Stuart  Jones,  Select  Passages  from  Ancient  Writers,  Illustrative  of  the  History 
of  Greek  Sculpture  (Macmillan,  1895,  $2.25),  Lowy,  Inschriften  griechischer 
Bildhauer  (Leipzig,  1885,  M.  20),  W.  Klein,  Die  griechischen  Vasen  mit 
Meistersignatiuen,  2d  ed.  (Vienna,  1886,  M.  8),  and  Kretschmer,  Die  grie- 
chischen Vaseninschriften  (Giitersloh,  1894,  M.  5).  Every  member  of  the 
course  should  be  provided  with  a  text-edition  of  Pausanias. 

Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (second  course).  —  A  Course 
of  Research,  chiefly  in  the  Literary  and  Epigraphic  History  of 
Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  Art.  Half-course.  Once  a  week. 
Professor  Wright.  (CI.  Phil.  Whf) 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Classical 
Archaeology. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  in  the  investigation,  under  guidance,  of 
selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  and  painting,  especially  vase- 
painting;  reports  both  oral  and  written  will  be  presented  from  time  to  time 
and  discussed  by  the  instructor  and  others,  and  a  thesis  which  shall  embody 
the  results  of  original  research  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

[Painting  in  ancient  Greece,  with  especial  reference  to  vase-painting. 
—  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  reports,  and  theses.  Half- 
course.     Th.,  4-5.30.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  GOhf;  XII) 
Omitted  in  1898-99. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  Greek 
vases  as  sources  of  information  chiefly  on  Greek  art  hut  also  on  Greek  litera- 
ture, mythology,  history,  and  private  life. 

Introductory  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  literary  history  of  painting 
among  the  Greeks,  and  upon  the  leading  features  and  aspects  of  Greek 
ceramic  art.  These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  studies  on  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  both  of  painting  and  of  ceramics,  the  former  mainly 
through  literature  as  illustrated  by  vase-paintings  and  by  the  remains  of 
Graeco-Romau  art,  the  latter  in  the  vases  themselves.     Special  studies  will 
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be  made  upon  other  topics,  such  as  the  vase-inscriptions,  relation  of  vase- 
paintings  to  other  forms  of  art  and  to  literature  (epic  poetry,  drama,  comedy), 
mythological  types  on  the  vases,  historical  allusions,  etc. 

The  excellent  series  of  vases  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  avail- 
able as  furnishing  much  original  material,  and  the  rich  collection  of  works  on 
Greek  ceramics  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Boston  Library  will  also 
be  accessible  to  members  of  the  class. 

[Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.     Half-course.     Wed., 
at  1.30.     Professor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  35  hf;  XIII) 

Omitted  in  1898-99. 

In  this  course  the  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will  be 
discussed  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical  sources. 
Such  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  monuments  and  places  discussed  and 
of  the  excavations  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  illustration  by  photographs 
and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  questions  at 
issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions  to  be  considered  relate  to  the 
City  Walls,,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier  Parthenon,  the  old  Athena  Temple, 
the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pnyx,  Enneacrunus,  the  Eleusinium,  and  in 
general  the  monuments  that  determine  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the  study  by  those 
who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a  whole.  This  subject  is  of 
importance  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers ;  and  its  study  will  be  useful 
in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently  visit  Greece,  especially  as  stu- 
dents of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Pausanias,  Graeciae  descriptio,  Hitzig  et  Blximer,  Vol.  I,  pars  1,  Liber  I: 
Attica  (Calvary  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1896,  M.  1 8).  The  following  books  also  would 
be  useful:  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1891, 
M.  16),  containing  Milchhofer's  Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von  Athen. 
Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12). 
Milchhofer's  Athen,  in  Baumeister's  Denkmd/er,  Vol.  I.  (Oldenbourg,  Munich, 
1885).  Lolling's  Topographie  von  Athen,  in  Iwan  von  Midler's  Handbuch, 
Vol.  Ill  (Beck,  Nordlingen,  1889,  M.  18.50).  Miss  Harrison's  Mythology  and 
Monuments  of  Athens  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1890,  $4.00).  Frazer's 
Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1897,  $25.00). 
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20.    The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 
Directors  for  1898-99  :  Professor  Goodwin  and  Asst.  Professor  Morgan. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and 
interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Open  meetings,  at  which  the 
members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology,  take 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the  conduct 
of  these  meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other  instructors  in 
the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1898-99  are  Aeschylus  (Agamemnon)  and 
Terence  (Phormio),  and  the  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, from  2.30  to  4.  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or  have 
had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  Directors  before  June  20 ;  and  present  members  who  desire  to 
retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect  by  the  same  date. 

Books  used  in  the  Seminary  :  Aeschyll  Fabulae  cum  lectionibus  et  scholiis,  etc., 
edidit  N.  Wecklein  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1885-93,  M.  15).  P.  Terentii  Afri 
Comoediae,  recensuit  Carolus  Dziatzko  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20).  Ausge- 
wahlte  Komodien  des  P.  Terentius  Afer,  erklart  von  Karl  Dziatzko,  Erstes 
Bandchen,  Phormio,  dritte  Auflage,  von  Hauler  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  2d  edi- 
tion, M.  1.50).  The  large  collection  of  editions  and  the  illustrative  philolog- 
ical works  in  the  Classical  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  Gore  Hall  will  be  at 
the  service  of  the  Seminary. 


Courses  in  other  Departments. 

Attention  is  called  to  Course  13  in  French,  Course  2  in  Romance 
Philology,  Course  1  in  Comparative  Literature,  and  to  Course  V2  in 
Philosophy. 
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BOOKS   OF    REFERENCE. 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  classical  student,  certainly  of 
every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the  English 
language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects  there  are 
better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students  will  be 
referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors.  The  most  important 
books  are  starred  (*). 

History  and  Geography.  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece  (Harpers, 
New  York,  $1.25).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols.,  Little  and  Brown, 
Boston,  $17.50).  W.  F.  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.10).  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome  (5  vols.,  Scribners, 
New  York,  $10.00).  Peter-Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00).  *  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr. 
Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80;  Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  $2.00). 
Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient   Geography   (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.50) 

Antiquities  and  Art.  *  Seyffert's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities, 
ed.  by  Nettleship  and  Sandys  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $6.00).  *  Gow's  Companion 
to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.75).  Rich's  Dictionary  of 
Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities  (Appletons,  $3.00)  is  excellent  for  description 
and  illustration  of  material  objects.  Gardner  &  Jevon's  Manual  of  Greek 
Antiquities  (Scribners,  1895,  $4.00).  Gilbert's  The  Constitutional  Antiquities 
of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $3.00).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  $2.50).  Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  $3.00)  is  important  for  scenic  antiquities.  *Schreiber's 
Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $6.50).  Ramsay's  Manual 
of  Roman  Antiquities  (edition  of  1895,  Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topog- 
raphy and  political  antiquities  of  Rome.  R.  Burn's  Ancient  Rome  and  its 
Neighborhood  (Macmillan,  $2.25). 

Mythology.  Either  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited 
by  Bianchi  (Harpers,  $0.60),  or  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  (Scribners, 
$1.75).  The  last  German  edition  of  Seemann,  or  Decharme's  Mythologie  de 
la  Grece  antique  (Paris,  Gamier,  1879),  is  preferable.  F.  Grazer's  The 
Worship  of  the  Romans  (Methueii  &  Co.,  London,  1895). 
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Literary  History.  *Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Appieton, 
$0.45).  A.  S.  Wilkin's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan,  $0.35). 
Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  4  vols.  (Macmillan,  $4.50). 
Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  romischen  Literatur  (fifth  edition,  Teubner,  M. 
14  40)  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr  (Macmillan,  $8.00). 
♦  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50).  Middleton 
and  Mills,  The  Student's  Companion  to  Latin  Authors  (Macmillan,  $1.50). 
J.  W.  Mackail,  Latin  Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  will  be 
sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  *  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.15)  and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar,  revised  by 
Thacher  (Ginn  &  Co,  $2.40).  On  the  forms  of  Greek  Verbs,  Veitch,  Greek 
Verbs  (Macmillan,  $2.60).  On  word  formation  in  Latin,  W.  M.  Lindsay's 
A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Macmillan,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work 
of  this  same  author,  The  Latin  Language  (Macmillan,  $5.00).  Palae- 
ography, E.  M.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography 
(Appieton,  $1.75). 

Dictionaries.  *  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon  (Harpers, 
$10).  *  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin-English  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $6.50).  Yonge's 
English-Greek  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $4.50). 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschqfl  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich),  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeography, 
epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  1);  grammar,  rhetoric,  metric, 
music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history  (Vol.  Ill)  ; 
public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of  philosophy,  mythol- 
ogy, and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art  (Vol.  VI) ;  Greek  literature 
(Vol.  VII);  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ;  Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION. 


HONORS  AND   HONORABLE  MENTION. 

Second- Year  Honors. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  published  with  the  Annual  Rank  Lists  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity Catalogue. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  —  "  Honors "  and  "  Highest 
Honors."  They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  but 
to  Freshmen  only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting  to 
four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with  distinc- 
tion special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following  writers 
only :  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucy- 
dides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demosthenes;  Terence, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos,  Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular  course 
of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named ;  and  he  is  advised  to 
extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The  reading  of  even 
a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some  degree  of 
familiarity  with  an  author's  style  :  and  if  he  can  command  the  time  for  more 
extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater,  both  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  literature 
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The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write  Greek 
and  Latin  prose. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  knowledge 
of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not,  however,  to 
be  regarded  as  subjects  to  be  separately  prepared.  The  object  of  the  exam- 
ination is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his  classical  studies 
in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read  with  accurate  per- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  read 
intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of 
forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more  full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read 
intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something  about  the  author  he  was  reading, 
he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history 
and  tradition,  and  will  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman 
life  and  thought.  The  examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge 
of  this  sort  such  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his 
course,  who  has  provided  himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of 
reference,  and  has  faithfully  used  them.  » 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors  are  held  near  the  end  of  the  academic 
year,  beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  May.  Candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at  the  Dean's  office  as  early  as 
the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which  they  present  themselves  for  exam- 
ination, and  will  designate  at  the  same  time  which  elective  courses  they 
intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first  condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —"Honors"  and  "Highest  Honors" 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  gradua- 
tion on  the  following  terms  :  — 

No  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  ad- 
mitted to  college  as  Seniors  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the 
Graduate  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  may, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Classical  Committee,  upon  evidence 
of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  examina- 
tions for  Second- Year  Honors  and  from  two  of  the  six  courses  regu- 
larly required. 

Every  student  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  wrritten  application  to  the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of 
November  in  his  Senior  year. 
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For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of 
six  courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  San- 
skrit for  one  classical  course.  Of  the  following  courses,  however, 
only  one  can  be  counted  :  Greek  10,  Latin  10,  History  17,  History  18. 
He  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  in  these 
courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  this  Division,  to  test  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second-Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
wrill  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis,  written  in  Latin,  on  some  subject  approved 
by  one  of  the  classical  instructors.  As  early  as  May  1,  an  outline  or 
brief  of  his  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  this  instructor  for  his  approval. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  such  stu- 
dents as  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in 
those  studies  amounting  to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  men- 
tioned in  the  diploma  and  is  published  on  the  Commencement  pro- 
gramme and  in  the  next  annual  Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention,  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.  The'  courses  designated  by  letters  (A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F)  are  not  counted,  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,  towards  the 
requirement  of  three  courses.  In  Greek,  one  of  the  three  must  be 
Course  6  or'  8. 
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DEGREES. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority,  is 
required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  several  degrees  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College  Studies"  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  following  information  concerns  especially  students 
who  come  from  other  colleges. 

The  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  may  become  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable  in  each 
case  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  may  register  either  in  the  undergraduate  department 
(Harvard  College)  or  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  same  committee  determines  in  part  the  conditions  on  which  a 
graduate  of  another  college  can  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Such  a  candidate  must  be  registered  in  the  Graduate 
School.  The  requirement,  in  the  case  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard 
College,  is  the  completion,  with  high  credit,  of  four  full  courses,  or 
their  equivalent,  of  advanced  study. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.  D. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  minimum  requirement 
of  residence  is  one  year.  But  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the 
ground  of  faithful  study  for  a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscel- 
laneous studies.  It  stands  for  prolonged  study  and  high  attainment 
in  a  special  branch  of  learning,  manifested  not  only  by  examinations, 
but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the  candidate  is 
admitted  to  examinations,  and  must  show  original  treatment  of  a 
suitable  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

Every  student  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consult  the  Chairman 
of  the  Division  before  laying  out  his  plan  of  study,  in  order  that  he  may 
obtain  the  necessary  advice  and  guidance. 
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PRIZES. 
The  Bowdoin  Prizes. 

Two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  from  the  foundation  of 
James  Bowdoin,  of  the  Class  of  1745,  are  offered  each  year  for 
the  best  dissertations  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Faculty,  or  for  the 
best  translations  into  Greek  or  Latin  of  passages  proposed  by  the 
Faculty,  written  by  graduates  of  any  college  who  are  resident  at 
the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School  or  by  members  of 
the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College. 

A  prize  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars  for 
the  best  dissertation,  and  a  prize  of  similar  amount  for  the  best 
translation,  are  offered  to  undergraduates  in  Harvard  College. 

The  Sargent  Prize. 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize. 

The  terras  of  competition  for  these  prizes,  the  subjects  proposed,  and  the 
selections  for  translation  are  published  in  the  University  Catalogue. 


SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS. 

Two  hundred  and  three  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  $50  to 
$450,  are  available  for  students  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  awarded 
to  undergraduates  of  Harvard  College :  two  to  Special  Students  in 
Harvard  College;  twenty-eight  to  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School;  and  fifty-three  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School.  The 
following  are  of  special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin  in 
memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship  is  to 
be  assigned  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.  The  beneficiary 
must  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Professor  of  Greek  and  the  Senior  Professor 
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of  Latin  in  the  University  ;  and  he  must  be  either  a  student  in  the  highest 
class  in  Harvard  College  who  is  distinguished  for  his  scholarship  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  or  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  has  distinguished  himself 
there  in  classical  scholarship  and  is  a  student  of  classical  philology  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  memorv  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  of  the  class  of 
1874.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell.  They 
are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  classics  or  in 
athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  |100  to  -1250  to  undergraduates  only,  —  mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  University. 

Of  the  twenty-two  fellowships  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School,  fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $100  to  $750,  are  by  the 
terms  of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology. 

APPOINTMENT   COMMITTEE. 


men 


This  Committee  recommends  for  positions  of  various  kinds 
who  are  studying  or  who  have  studied  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  whether  or  not  holders  of  degrees. 

The  Committee  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  he  transferred  to  other  places. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Committee. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the 
Appointment  Committee,  No.  5,    University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS. 

The  University  Library. 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hal],  containing  over  350,000  volumes,  is  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any  student  who  has  given  bonds 
may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four 
weeks  ;  and  additional  facilities,  including  direct  access  to  the  shelves, 
are  afforded  to  advanced  students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in 
special  research.  The  classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful 
classical  work,  not  found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered 
upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library. 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general  treatises 
on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy,  etc.,  together 
with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable  older  editions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  library  contains  at  present  about 
3000  volumes,  including  all  the  books  recommended  by  the  several 
instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading  in  their  courses. 
Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working  library  where  the  stu- 
dent may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he  needs  to  consult  in  the 
course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the  same  plan  the  books  are 
not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  library,  where  they  may  be  at  all 
times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms  students  may  borrow  books 
from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  the  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course  des- 
ignated by  a  number.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  instructor. 
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Illustrative  Apparatus. 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon,  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and  for 
the  further  illustration,  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photographs 
and  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture,  facsimiles  of 
coins,  etc. 


"HARVARD   STUDIES   IN    CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY." 

Under  this  title  the  Classical  Department  publishes  annually  a 
volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to 
classical  philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which  began  in  1890,  is 
supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  contributed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear  usually  in  April 
or  May. 

THE   HARVARD    CLASSICAL   CLUB. 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors  to 
meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the  Classical 
instructors,  and  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students  of 
Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing  advanced 
work  in  Classics.  The  Club  meets  fortnightly,  at  the  house  of  an 
instructor  or  in  some  University  building.  The  former  meetings  are 
mainly  social ;  the  latter  always  include  some  form  of  literary  exer- 
cise ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek  or  Latin)  ; 
reading  of  papers;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
Classical  Philology,  etc. 

The  Club  also  provides  each  year  a  course  of  public  lectures  given 
in  part  by  instructors  in  Classics  at  this  University,  and  in  part  by 
distinguished  scholars  from  other  Universities. 
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INDO-IRANIAN  LANGUAGES. 


INSTRUCTOR. 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

11  If.    Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  —  Easy  prose  and  verse. 

Half  course  {first  half-year).    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.    Profes- 
sor Lanman.  00 

12  hf.    Sanskrit  (continued).  —  Reading  of  classical  texts.  —  Lan man's 

Reader.  —  Maha-Bharata.    Half-course  {second  half-year) .    Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (V) 

21  hf  Classical  Sanskrit  (second  year).  —  Course  for  rapid  reading.  — 
The  Indian  Drama.  —  Kalidasa's  plays,  Qakuntala  and  Mala- 
vika,  and  parts  of  his  Urvacl.  Half-course  {first  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (VI) 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

32hfi  Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Vedas.  —  Hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  and  the  Atharva-Veda. 
—  The  Chandogya  Upanishad.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Lanman.        •  (VI) 

41  hf.  Pali. — Jataka  stories  — The  Buddha-legend.  Half  course  (first 
half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor.     Professor  Lanman.  (XIV) 

52  hf.  Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  —Readings  from  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka,  the  Sutta  Nipata,  and  the  Majjhima  Nikaya. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th..  at  1  30  and  a  third 
hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.    Professor  Lanman.    (XIV) 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  2  and  5   will  be  varied  in  such  a  way  that 
either  of  them  may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years. 
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Course  of  Advanced  Special  Study. 

20.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand  to 
students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions,  and 
oi'  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men  -who  design  to  be- 
come teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English.  The  elementary 
course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection  with  any  of  the  lin- 
guistic courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it  will  be  found  a  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin  Grammar,  comparative 
grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic, 
the  older  forms  of  German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and 
the  course  in  Pali  offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India;  and  a  suit- 
able collateral  course  is  found  in  the  lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of 
religions  (Philosophy  13). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  paradigms 
of  nouns  and  verbs.  Tbese  are  followed  immediately  by  practical  exercises 
in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  The  reading 
of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  np  and  simple  extracts  from  the  Epos  and 
from  the  Fables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year  a  part  of  the  time  is 
given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure  of 
Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European  languages, 
a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued  in  English  let- 
ters (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire-  work  of  the  first  half-year  may  be  per- 
formed without  learning  an  <  Mental  alphabet.  Students  who  intend  to  take 
the  course  on  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  second  half- 
year  are  expected  to  take  Sanskrit  l1  for  the  first  half-year. 

Whitney's  Grammar  (&2  !)0)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.60)  ;  Lanman's 
Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the  grammar  and  ex- 
planatory notes  ($2.00).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year).  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before  proceeding  to 
the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect. 

Course  3  (second  half  year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  This 
course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Classical  San- 
skrit,     The   Vedic   texts  contained  in   the  Instructor's  Reader  will  first  be 
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studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig  and  Atharva 
Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  religions.  The  Upanishads  are  the  earliest  records  of  genuine  Indian 
theosophy. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  books 
of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of  religions 
and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very 
easy.  E.  Miiller's  grammar  will  be  used  (London,  Triibner,  1884,  $2.00). 
Select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read ;  and  various  extracts  concerning  the  life 
and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine,  and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so 
that  these  subjects  may  be  studied  directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 


Books  and  Manuscripts. 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  A$rama  Series),  and  an 
abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations.  The  collection  of  litho- 
graphed and  printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by 
purchases  of  the  Instructor  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of 
these  furnish  materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manu- 
scripts of  already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original 
sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  that  of  the  Instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.     The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
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ing  about  500  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern-slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made  ;  another,  of  500  slides,  is  now  being  made  for  the  Department 
by  Griggs  of  London. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  tte  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations 
The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  taken 
together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1899-1900. 


The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  —  the  German  Mark,  which  is 
worth  about  24  cents.  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving.  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages  constitute  the  ' '  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  " 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division 
and  of  the  two  Departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION 
Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  5  Follen  Street 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    THE   CLASSICS 
Professor  Morris  H.  Morgan,  45  Garden  Street 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    INDO-IRANIAN 

LANGUAGES 

Professor  Charles  R.    Lanman,   9  Farrar  Street 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND    OF   THE   DEPART- 
MENT  OF   THE   CLASSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Clifford  II .  Moore,  34  Shepard  Street 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT  OF   THE   CLASSICS 
Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.   Howard,  8  Ililliard  Street 


COMMITTEE   OF    THE     BOARD   OF    OVERSEERS   ON    THE 

CLASSICS 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  A.B. ;  Prentiss  Cumminos,  A.B., 
LL.B.;  IIknk'y  Williamson  IIavnks,  A.M.;  Edmund  Lincoln 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  »  Undergraduate  "  and  < <  Graduate  "  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  properly  qualified  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  — 

Greek  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poetry  (CI.  Phil.  52).    Professor 
Morgan. 

[Aeschylus  (CI.  Phil.  23).     Professor  Goodwin.] 

Sophocles  (CI.  Phil.  43).     Professor  Wright. 

[Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38).     Professor  White.] 

[Demosthenes  (CI.  Phil.  48).     Professor  White.] 

[Early  Career  of  Cicero  (CI.  Phil.  45).     Professor  Morgan.] 

[Cicero's  Correspondence  (CI.  Phil.  41).     Professor  Smith.] 

The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero  (CI.  Phil.  56).     Asst.  Professor 

HOWARD. 

[History  of  Latin  Poetry  (Latin  11).     Professor  Smith.] 
History  of  Latin  Prose  Literature  (Latin  12).     Professor  Smith. 

Undergraduates  who  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  graduate  list 
must  obtain  the  previous  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  last  two  courses  named  above. 

Graduate  students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  :  Greek  G,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  15  ;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15. 


UNDERGRADUATE   STUDIES 
GREEK 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  A 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B  or  C  by  E,  in 
the  Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  13,  or  15  ; 
Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8  ;  Classical  Philology  23, 
38,  43,  or  52  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in 
their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  The  composition  courses  F, 
E,  3,  7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses.  6  and  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken 
up  earlier)  and  8  in  the  Senior  year ;  Courses  13  and  15  in  either 
the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year.  (For  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  43, 
and  52,  see  the  preceding  paragraph.) 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second-Year  Honors  ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both) ,  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors  see  pages  48  ff . 

G.    Course  for  Beginners.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor 

GULICK.  (Xm) 

Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  It  may  not  under  any  circumstances  be  taken  to  remove  an 
admission  condition. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 


The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.  A  knowledge  of  some 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  written,  will  be  held  to  insure  accuracy  and  regularity. 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun, 
and  continued  throughout  the  year,  at  the  end  of  which  the  student  should 
be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose  with  facility,  and  ordinary  narrative  prose 
without  great  difficulty. 

White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).  Hug's  text  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  0.75),  and  any  recent  anno- 
tated edition.  White's  Aesop  and  Palaephatus  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co., 
$.30).  White's  Lucian  (Longmans,  $.30).  Holden's  Xenophon's  Oeco- 
nomicus  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.25).  Cluer's  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  (Macmillan,  $1.30). 

A.  Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey,  selections). — Lectures.  —  Reading 

at  sight.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9-     Mr.  Hakris.  (X) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  students  who,  at  the  examination  for  admission, 
presented  only  Elementary  Greek.     It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  will  be 
read,  so  that  the  student  may  enjoy  the  story  contained  in  the  two  great 
poems.  Sufficient  command  of  Homeric  vocabulary  and  style  should  be 
acquired  to  give  the  power  to  translate  ordinary  passages  at  sight.  From 
time  to  time  the  instructor  will  give  talks  and  lectures  on  the  more  import- 
ant subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  Homer  and  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  literature. 

Seymour's  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.60).  Perrin  and  Seymour's  Eight  Books  of  Homer's  Odyssey 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  An  inexpensive  text  of  the  complete  poems, 
such  as  Rzach's  Iliad  and  Cauer's  Odyssey  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  each 
M.  2.50),  will  be  used  for  the  later  books. 

B.  Introduction   to    Athenian    Oratory    and   Philosophy. — Greek 

Poetry  from  Homer  to  Euripides.  —  Lectures  and  Reading. 
—  Lysias  (selections). —  Plato  (Apology,  Crito,  and  Euthy- 
phro).  —  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections). — 
Euripides  (Medea,  and  readings  from  other  plays).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  GULICK  and  Mr.  HARRIS. 

(V) 


C.  Introduction  to  Athenian  Oratory  and  Philosophy.  —  Greek 
Poetry  from  Homer  to  Euripides.  —  Lectures  and  Reading. 
—  Lysias  (selections).  —  Plato  (Apology,  Crito,  and  Euthy- 
phro). — Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections). — 
Euripides  (Hippolytus,  and  readings  from  other  plays). 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.  at  11.  Asst.  Professor  Gulick  and  Messrs. 
Harris  and  H.  W.  Prescott.  (XII) 

Courses  B  and  C  cannot  both  be  taken  by  the  same  student. 

Course  B  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  intended  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced 
Greek  at  the  examination  for  admission,  or  who  have  passed  in  Course  A. 
They  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  either  of  them  may  be 
counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Courses  B  and  C  are  strictly  parallel  courses,  differing  only  in  hours 
and  examination  groups.  The  student  is  here  introduced,  by  lectures 
and  reading,  to  Athenian  oratory  through  its  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentative in  the  fifth  century.  About  six  orations  of  Lysias  are  read, 
all  of  them  important  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  history  of 
Athenian  history,  politics,  and  legal  practices,  as  well  as  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  every-day  life  during  the  period  in  which  they  fall. 
Through  three  interesting  works  of  Plato,  the  student  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  life  and  character  of  Socrates,  together  with  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy  which  he  attempted  to  solve.  The 
selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  lyric  poets,  besides  their  intrinsic 
interest,  show  the  continuous  change  and  development  in  Greek  literature 
and  thought  from  the  period  of  the  Homeric  poems  to  that  of  the  Attic 
drama.  The  selections  chosen  comprise  the  extant  fragments  of  Archi- 
lochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  and  Simonides. 
The  art  of  Euripides  is  studied  in  the  Medea,  the  Hippolytus,  and 
portions  of  other  plays.  The  instructors  will  make  the  'reading  of  the 
poets  a  basis  for  the  simple  treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  literary 
and  social  history,  mythology,  and  antiquities. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Plato's 
Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  0.45).  Wohlrab's  text  edition,  without  notes,  of  the  Euthyphro, 
Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  Hiller's  Anthologia 
Lyrica  (Teubner,  M.  3) .  Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and 
Lyric  Poets  (printed  by  the  University,  $.40).  Allen's  edition  of  the 
Medea  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00).  Harry's  edition  of  the  Hippolytus  (Ginn 
&  Co.).     Nauck's  text  of  Euripides  (Teubner,  M.  5.70). 


I.    The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy.  —  Herodotus  (Book  VIII). 
—Aeschylus  (Persians).— Plutarch (Themistocles,  or  Cimon). 

—  Thucydides  (Book  I,  87-117,  and  the  Funeral  Oration  in 
Book   II). —Plutarch    (Pericles).  —  Sophocles    (Antigone). 

—  Lectures.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Mr.  Haeeis.  °  (IV) 
Course   1  is  open  to  all  who  have  passed   in   Greek  B  or   C,  or  have 

attained    credit    in    Greek    A    or    in    the  examination    for    admission    in 
Advanced  Greek,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  Persian  Wars  by  the  first  great  historian 
of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of  Aeschylus  in  which  the  same 
event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of  view  as  imagined  by  the  poet. 
Following  come  the  lives  of  two  important  personages  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  same  period.  In  the  selections  from  Thucydides  and  in 
Plutarch's  Pericles  the  growth  of  Athenian  empire  is  traced,  and  the 
reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  written  at  about  the  culmination  of 
the  period  studied. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 
Whenever  possible,  the  lantern  will  be  used  to  bring  visibly  before  the 
class  actual    remains   illustrating  the   subject    in    hand. 

Herodotus  Book  VIII,  Shuckburg's  edition  (The  Maomillan  Co..  New 
York,  $1.00).  Aeschylus.  Persae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.60). 
Plutarch's  Themistocles  and  Pericles,  by  Uolden  (Macmillan,  $.90  and 
$1.00).  Plutarch's  Cimon,  Sintenis's  text  (Teubner,  Leipzig.  Sf.0.90). 
Thucydides  Book  I.  by  F.  li.  Colson  (Macmillan,  $.40).  Thucydides 
Book  II.  by  Mareliant  (Macmillan,  $.90) .  Sophocles.  Antigone,  Hum- 
phrey's edition  (Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.50),  or  D'Ooge's  (Ginn  &  Co 
$1.40). 

2.  Dramatic  Poetry  :  Aristophanes(Birds) .  — Aeschylus  (Prometheus 
lUxind).  —  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus). —  Historical  Prose: 
Thucydides  (Books  VI  and  VII).  —  <  ollatera]  reading  of  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  '/'//..  '/'//.,  Sal.,  „/  Jo.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  II.  Moore.  (XI) 
Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets,  and 

an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  — the  Sicilian  expedition 
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and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian. 
The  instruction  in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid 
regard  also  to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  The  average  rate  of  progress  will  be  about  100  verses 
or  lines  each  lesson.  The  test  of  the  student's  preparation  of  the  play  to 
be  read  collaterally  will  be  simply  translation.  Special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  Thucydides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  his 
prose  into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  setting  of  the  plays.  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as  com- 
pared with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  development  of  the 
myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

There  will  also  be  constant  practice  in  the  course  in  translation  at  sight, 
both  written  and  oral,  to  develop  the  student's  power  of  reading  indepen- 
dently of  the  help  of  the  commentators. 

Eelton's  Birds  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10)  or  Kock's  third  edition 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40) .  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Classen's  Thucydides,  Books  VI  and  VII,  with 
German  notes  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  each  M.  2.25) .  Merchant's  Thucydides, 
Book  VI  and  Book  VII  (Macmillan,  each  $1.10).  Smith's  Thucydides, 
Book  VII  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.12).     Nicolson's  Plutus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.80). 

The  bibliography  of  the  Avorks  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  46,  47, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  Avith  these. 

6.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Oration  on  the 
Embassy).  —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon).  —  Aeschylus 
(Seven  against  Thebes) .  —  Sophocles  (Antigone) .  —  Aristo- 
phanes (Frogs) .  —  Collateral  reading.  Tu. ,  Th. ,  Sat. ,  at  10. 
Professor  Wright  and  Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 

half-year  as  a  half-course. 
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In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  and  that  of  Demosthenes  On  the 
Embassy  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the  great  master-piece  of 
Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the  Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read. 
These  plays  will  be  studied  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary 
art  and  tin-  history  of  literature.  The  life-  and  the  style  of  the  authors, 
the  growth  and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths,  the  origin  of  Attic  comedy 
in  the  light  of  archaeology  and  folk-lore,  arc  among  the  subjects  which 
willreceive  full  treatment.  Each  student  will  select  ;it  least  one  additional 
play  for  private  reading  and  stndy. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  mythological,  etc.)  will  he  pre- 
sented   by   the   students. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown:  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teuhner, 
Leipzig,  L887,  .)/.  L.60);  with  German  notes,  Westermann-Rosenberg's 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  L885,  .»/.  2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  L890, 
Jf.2.00);  with  English  notes.  Abbott  and  Matheson's  (Clarendon  Tress' 
1899,  3*.  iw/.j.  D'Ooge's  (Scott.  Foresman,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25), 
or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25).  Demosthenes  De  Falsa 
Legatione:  Shilleto's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Deighton,  Bell,  and 
Co.,  1874,  $1.50),  or  Heslop's  (Longmans,  Green,  X-  Co.,  $1.75).  Blass- 
Dindorfa  complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  M.  4.50).  Aeschines 
Against  Ctesiphon:  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn&Co., 
Boston,  L889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuckburg's  (Macmillan,  $1.10). 
Blass's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  1896,  ¥.2.40).  Flagg's 
Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Verrall's 
Seven  against  Thebes  (  Macmillan,  $2.00;  school  edition,  $.60)  or  Ritschl's 
Aeschyli Septem adversus  Thebas  (Teubner,  Leipzig.  L875,  .1/..",).  Weck- 
lein's  complete  text  of  Aesch\lus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  .)/.  20)  or  Weil's 
(Teubner,  L891,  .)/.  L.50).     D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (Ginn  &  Co., 
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Boston,  $1.40),  Humphrey's  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $1.50),  or 
Jebb's  (Macmillan,  2d  ed.,  1891,  $3.25).  Frogs  of  Aristophanes: 
Blaydes's  critical  edition  (Halle,  1889,  M.  10),  or  Kock's  with  German 
notes  (Weidmann,  3d  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's  with  English  notes  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  $1.10). 

13  hf.  Plato. — Rapid  reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  Dia- 
logues. Half-course.  Wed.,  and  alternate  Fri.,  at  8.  Asst. 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (I) 

The  Dialogues  selected  are  Charmides,  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Menon, 
Phaedo,  Symposium,  Phaedrus,  and  Theaetetus.  The  class  will  be 
expected  to  read,  on  an  average,  seventeen  pages  of  Teubner  text  each 
week.  Lectures  will  be  given  every  Wednesday,  covering  the  points 
most  necessary  for  understanding  the  pages  assigned.  Every  other 
Eriday  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  class  at  which  the  students  will 
be  expected  to  translate  rapidly  with  brief  comments.  Opportunity 
will  be  given  individual  students,  at  other  times,  for  consulting  the 
instructor  on  any  point  connected  with  the  course  which  is  of  interest 
to  them. 

Hermann's  text,  revised  by  Wohlrab,  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  5.10). 

8.  Plato  (Republic) .  —  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X) .  Tu. , 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Goodwin.  (X) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Einal 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.  The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  will  receive  special  attention. 
Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols.  I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in 
Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's 
Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 
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Stallbauni's  RepvMic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  two  vols.,  originally  M.  7.50).  .  The  Republic,  Jowett  and  Camp- 
bell, 3  vols.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $10.50).  Adam's  Republic,  with 
critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25).  Hermann- Wohlrab's  text 
(Teubner,  M.  1.50).  An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic 
by  President  Warren  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.25.  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.00).  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics 
(Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50),  Ramsauer's  with  Latin  notes 
(Teubner,  M.  12) .  Bywater's  Ethics,  with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press, 
$1.50).  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Stewart's  Notes  on  the 
Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  $8.00).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited 
by  Bain,  4  vols.,  20s.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  12s.)  are  useful  for 
reference.  The  more  expensive  books  may  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of 
the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library. 

I52V-  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Half-course  {second  half- 
year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford 
H.  Moore.  (V) 

In  this  course  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  the  Epitaphios  of  Bion,  and  the 
more  important  poems  commonly  attributed  to  Moschus  will  be  read  and 
interpreted.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  bucolic 
poetry  among  the  Greeks  and  its  later  influence  on  Roman  and  other 
writers. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  own  Eritzsche's  Theokrits  Gedichte,  3d 
edition  by  Miller  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  .!/.  2  70)  and  Ahrens's  Bucolici 
Graeci,  ed.  U  (Leipzig,  Teubner.  L897,  M.  0.60).  Better  than  the  latter 
book  is  Meineke's  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  ed.  III.  which  is  now  out 
of  print,  but  can  be  obtained  second  hand  in  Germany  for  about  M.  8. 
Oilier  editions  and  illustrative  works  will  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Department  or  reserved  in  the  reading  room  of  the  University  Library. 

[io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient,  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  —  Lec- 
tures.—  Required  reading.  Two  short  theses.  Tn.,  Th., 
and  (at  the  pleasure  if  tin'  instructor)  Sett.,  at  12.  Professor 
White.]  (xiiI) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900.     To  he  given  in  L900-1901. 

Greek  io  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  io,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.  It  is  intended  both  lor  classical  students  and  for 
others  who  have  not  been  able  to  devote  special  attention  in  college  to  the  ■ 
classics,  but  who  may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old 
Greek  life.  The  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  and  to  use  German  and 
French  \\  orks  of  reference  is  desirable  but  is  not  required.     The  instructor 
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will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient 
Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they 
were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal 
ornaments ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites ; 
entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports,  and 
imports  ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life  ;  their 
means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged ; 
how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  ancient 
art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over  two 
thousand  slides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays; 
Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the  stereopticon  and 
to  collateral  reading.  The  note-books  of  students  in  this  course  will  be 
examined  monthly. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Homer  ( Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20) .  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80) .  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50). 

[ii.    The  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  — Lectures  on  the  dramatic 

Art  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  with  reading  and  study  of 

the  extant  plays  of  the  Greek  dramatists.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 

at  11.     Professor  White.]  (IV) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900.     To  be  given  in  1900-1901. 
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Professor  E.  Bocher  will  lecture  in  this  course  on  related  plays  of  the 
French  drama. 

The  course  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  reading  and 
study  of  representative  Greek  plays  may  be  made  either  in  the  original  or 
in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  the  facts  needed  in  a  more  extended 
study  of  the  Greek  Drama.  The  following  outline  will  serve  to  indicate 
its  scope. 

The  rise  and  development  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  the  Greek  theatre, 
so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  necessary  to  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  a  Greek  play ;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author ; 
the  study  of  his  plays  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this'  can  be  deter- 
mined, with  attention  to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  movements  of  the  times ;  the  poet's  relations  with  contemporary 
and  rival  poets ;  his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ;  and  his 
attitude  towards  the  problems  of  life. 

In  tragedy,  the  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art ;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  drama;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays.  In 
the  study  of  Aristophanes,  the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  from  those  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their 
Latin  imitators. 

The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  with  an  English  commentary,  by  E.  A. 
Paley,  fourth  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75),  or  Aeschy- 
lus, edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.50),  or 
the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  II.  Plumptre 
(George  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York,  $1.50),  Sophocles,  edited  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the  Tragedies 
of  Sophocles,  .  I  New  Translation,  by  E.  II.  Plumptre  (George  Koutledge 
&  Sons,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  K.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each  $.50).  or  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides  in 
English  Verse,  by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each 
$2.00).  The  best  text  and  the  best  versions  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
announced  by  the  instructor  after  the  course  has  been  organized. 

Other  books  will  lie  reserved  in  the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and 
in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  for  tic  use  of  students 
pursuing  the  course. 
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Greek  Composition 

F hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  Half-course. 
Wed.,  and  {during  the  first  half-year}  Fri.,  at  1.30.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Prescott.  (VI) 

Course  F  is  intended  for  students  who,  at  the  examination  for  admission, 
have  passed  in  Elementary  or  in  Advanced  Greek,  but  not  in  Greek  Com- 
position. It  maybe  taken  with  Latin  F,  although  in  the  same  examination 
group.  It  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors.  Higley's  Exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Allinson's  Greek  Prose 
Composition  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.00). 

E  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half-course.  Wed.,  and  (dur- 
ing the  first  half-year}  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Mr.  Harris.         (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  Year. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B  or  C,  and  is 
open  only  to  those  who  have  offered  Greek  Composition  at  the  examina- 
for  admission,  or  have  passed  in  Course  F.  While  the  course  is  intended 
to  afford  practice  in  writing  Greek,  its  main  object  is  to  give  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  those  who  mean  to  continue  its  study. 
Frequent  use  is  made  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  inter- 
esting passages  of  Attic  prose  are  read  with  special  reference  to  their  lan- 
guage and  style.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  of  especial  value  to  those 
who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors,  all  of  whom  are  ad- 
vised to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing  during  the  Freshman  year.  It 
may  taken  with  Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50) .     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00) . 

$hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). — Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half -course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics.  It  may  be  taken  with  Latin  3,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group.  The  final  examination  is  identical  with  the  special 
examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 
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Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).  Mackie's  Parallel  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek 
and  English  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10). 

7  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course) .  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half -course.  Th., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Wright.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 
It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  counting  as  a 
half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  th^1  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek ; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 
No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

LATIN 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained,  either  at  school  or  in  his  school  work  supple- 
mented by  Course  A,  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading  ordinary 
Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  tin;  thought  in  its  Latin  dress 
without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, 
—  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 
The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student  from 
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his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English  ex- 
pression, and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of  expres- 
sion that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind  directly. 

2.  In  Courses  B  and  G  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  contents  and  literarj^  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's 
practice  in  reading  in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may 
be  advantageously  supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which, 
besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute 
materially  to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the 
language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is 
demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  He  may,  therefore,  select 
some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number 
of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general 
character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the 
history  of  Latin  literature ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a 
particular  department  of  literature  or  philosophy ;  or  it  may  be  a 
still  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for 
example,  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar, 
or  of  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from 
a  philological  point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is 
highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must 
study,   in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 
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Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 

The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  A  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  F,  and  Course  B  or  G 
by  F,  in  the  Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the 
later  courses.  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction 
to  Course  6,  81,  82,  13,  14,  or  15  ;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
Course  81  and  82 ;  Courses  10,  11,  or  12,  or  Classical  Philology  41, 
45,  or  56  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in 
their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  The  composition  courses 
F,  F,  3,  7,  9,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year;  Courses  6,  7  in  the  Junior  year;  Courses  81,  82,  and  9  in  the 
Senior  year;  Courses  13,  14,  15  in  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior 
year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course 
81  and  82  combined.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors 
see  pages  48  ff . 

A.  Cicero  (selected  speeches).  —  Virgil.  —  Practice  in  reading  at 

sight.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Mr.  McDaniel.    (VIII) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not  in 
Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examination  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  course  in  Latin.  A 
large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  preparation  for  reading 
at  sight,  with  which  the  student  would  do  well  to  unite  practice  in  writing 
Latin  (Course  F) .  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  qualified 
to  take  Course  B  or  C;  and  a  student  who  has  passed  with  distinguished 
credit  in  Course  A  may  be  admitted  to  Course  2. 

Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

B.  The  War  with  Hannibal.  —  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  — Lec- 

tures and  reading.  —  Livy  (Looks  XXI  and  XXII);  Selec- 
tions from  Catullus,  Horace,  Ovid,  Phaedrus,  Martial,  etc.; 
Terence  (Phormio  and  Hautontimorumenos) .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal,., 
at  12.    Asst.  Professor  Howard  and  Mr.  McDaniel.    (XIII) 
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C.    The  Early  History  of  Rome.  —  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  — 

Lectures  and  reading.  —  Livy  (Books  I  and  II)  ;  Selections 

from    Catullus,    Horace,    Ovid,    Phaedrus,    Martial,    etc.  ; 

Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria) .     Mon.,    Wed.,  Fri.,   at  11. 

Asst.  Professors  C.  P.  Parker  and  Clifford  H.  Moore, 

and  Messrs.  McDaniel  and  H.  W.  Prescott.  (W) 

Courses  B  and  C  are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced 

Latin  at  the  examination  for  admission,  or  have  passed  in  Course  A  in 

College.     They  are  parallel  courses,  in  which  the  same  authors  are  read, 

and  similar  methods  of  instruction  used.     About  two-thirds  of  the  time  will 

he  devoted  to  lectures,  and  the  remainder  to  recitations,  oral  and  written. 

Courses  B  and  C  cannot  be  counted  for  Final  Honors,  but  either  of  them 
may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Text-books :  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).  Livy,  XXI,  XXII:  Greenough  &  Peck's  edition 
(College  Series,  $1.25)  or  Lord's  (B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.20) 
or  Westcott's  edition  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.25) .  Terence  :.  Dziatz- 
ko's  text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20);  for  single  plays:  Andria,  with 
German  notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80)  ;  Phormio,  with 
German  notes  by  Dziatzko  (Teubner,  M.  1.50)  ;  Bond  and  Walpole's 
Phormio  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  cents)  ;  Elmer's  Phormio  (B.  H.  San- 
born &  Co.,  $1.00)  ;  Hayley's  Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  30  cts.)  ;  Selections  from  Latin  Poets  with  Brief  Notes  (published 
by  the  University,  75  cts.). 

Students  who  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  Course  B  or  C  are 
qualified  to  take  Course  1.  Course  2  is  intended  for  those  who  pass 
in  Course  B  or  C,  or  who  have  attained  distinguished  credit  in 
Course  A. 

i.  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Tacitus  (Agricola  and  selections 
from  the  Annals).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professors 
Smith  and  Minton  Warren.  (HI) 

2.    Tacitus    (selections  from   the   Histories) .  — Horace    (Odes    and 

Epodes).      Tu.,   Th.,   Sat.,   at  12.      Asst.  Professor  C.  P. 

Parker  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Prescott.  (xm) 

Courses  1  and  2  are  parallel  courses  as  far  as  the  authors  read  in  them 

are  concerned,  and  they  have  been  planned  with  some  reference  to  students 

who  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore 

year.     Either  course,  however,  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  more 

advanced  courses  in  the  Department.     In  each,  the  story  of  an  interesting 

epoch  in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly  with  a  view  to  understand- 
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ing  the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin 
in  historical  courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus  and 
to  the  style  employed  in  English  in  translation.  Horace  is  studied  in  these 
courses  chiefly  from  a  literary  point  of  view ;  his  versification,  his  art  in 
composition,  the  times,  events,  and  persons  of  whom  he  writes,  and  his 
place  in  literary  history  receive  attention. 

Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  in  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course  (Tacitus  in  the  first  half-year,  Horace  in  the 
second).  Course  1  cannot  be  so  divided.  Neither  course  is  open  to  any 
student  who  has  already  taken  the  other,  or  who  has  taken  any  of  the 
following  courses,  nor  can  they  be  taken  together. 

Tacitus  :  Agricola,  A.  Gudeman's  edition  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston)  ; 
Annals,  W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50)  ;  His- 
tories, Halm's  fourth  text  edition,  Vol.  II  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Horace: 
Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

6.  Suetonius  (selections).  —  Pliny  (selected  Letters). — Juvenal 
(the  principal  Satires).  — Martial  (selected  Epigrams). 
Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Howard.       (Ill) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
2  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  at  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  .)/.  1.50).  Pliny:  Keil's 
smaller  text-edition  (Teubner.  .J/.  1.20).  Juvenal:  Jahn's  text,  revised 
by  Biicheler,  in  bis  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  L893,  '/.  3),  or  Weidner's  edition  with  German  notes 
(Teubner,  .)/.  8.75).  Martial  :  edition  of  W.Gilbert  i  Teubner,  Hf.SAO),  or 
the  edition  with  German  notes  by  L.  Friedlander  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  .)/.  18). 

[132  hf.  Catullus  iiikI  the  Elegiac  Poets.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Smith.]    (VII) 

Omitted  in  L899-1900.     To  be  given  in  1900   L901. 

Course  13  is  usually  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  open  to  st  udent  s 
wlio    have    already     taken    Course    I.    or    bave    passed    with    distinction    in 

Course  2.     Ahout  half  the  time  of  the  course  is  given  to  Catullus,  and  in 

the  remainder  typical  selections  are  read  from  the  elegiac  verse  of  Ti  hull  us, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid,  The  authors  are  studied  from  a  purely  literary 
point   of  view  . 

The    books    used    will    he    Merrill's    edition    of    Catullus    (Ginn    &    Co., 

Boston,  $1.40 )  and  Schulze's  Romische  Elegiker  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M. 
2.40). 
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141  hf.  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).  Half-course  (first  half- 
year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Professor  Minton 
Warren.  (V) 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Horace's  position  as  a  satirist,  his  re- 
lation to  his  predecessors,  and  his  influence  upon  subsequent  writers. 
His  colloquialisms  will  be  carefully  studied,  and  his  views  upon  literature 
and  life. 

Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25)  will 
be  used. 

S1  hf.  Plautus  (three  plays).  Half-course  (first  half-year) .  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Greenough.  (IV) 

82  hf.  Lucretius.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.  (IV) 

Courses  81  and  82  are  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  in 
Classics. 

The  text  of  Plautus  edited  by  Goetz  and  Schoell,  Parts  II,  VI,  and  VII 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.50) .  Munro's  text  of  Lucretius  (Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York,  50  cts.).  The  following  annotated  editions  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage  :  —  Morris's  Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25)  ;  Sonnenschein's  T.  Macci  Plauti  Rudens  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $2.25)  ;  Munro's  larger  edition  of  Lucretius,  Vols.  I  and 
II,  4th  ed.  (Bell,  Cambridge  and  London,  1893,  $4.50). 

15.  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his  Liter- 
ary Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professors  Morgan  and  Marsh.  (II) 

In  this  course  there  will  be  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic  Poetry  before  Virgil,  on  the  life  of  Virgil  himself, 
his  works,  the  estimate  of  them  in  antiquity,  the  history  of  Virgilian  in- 
terpretation, the  literary  imitation  of  Virgil's  poetry,  the  mediaeval  con- 
ception of  him,  and  his  place  in  the  literary  movement  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  the  translation  of  the  poems  and  to 
discussion  of  brief  reports  on  special  topics  from  members  of  the  course. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Papillon  and  Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with 
introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  :  Prowde,  N.  Y., 
$2.75),  and  Vol.  II  of  the  Poetae  Latini  Minor es,  Baehrens  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M  1.80).  Constant  reference  will  be  made  to  Schanz,  Geschichte 
der  romischen  Litteratur  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Miinchen, 
3  vols.,  M.  21),  and  to  Warr's  translation  of  Teuffel's  History  of  Roman 
Literature  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  2  vols.,  $8.00),  and  students  are  conse- 
quently strongly  urged  to  own  at  least  one  of  these  books.     They  will, 
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however,  be  found  in  the  Classical  and  University  Libraries,  together  with 
others  important  for  the  course,  including  the  following :  Conington's 
large  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  by  Nettleship  (Bibliotheca  ClassiCa,  3  vols., 
$9.75).  Sellar's  Roman  Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age:  Virgil,  2d  edition 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press:  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25).  P.  Comparetti,  Yir- 
gilio  nel  medio  Evo,  2d  edition  (Florence,  B.  Seebas,  2  vols.,  Lire  10), 
English  translation  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke  (New  York,  Macmillan,  $2.50). 
Pierre  de  Nolhac,  Petrarque  et  V ' Humanisme  (Paris,  Bouillon,  francs  16). 
G.  Yoigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung  des  classischen  Alterthums,  3d  ed.  by 
Lehnerdt  (Berlin,  Peimer,  2  vols.,  M.  20). 

io.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. — Lectures.  —  Study  of  an- 
cient representations.  —  Required  reading  and  theses  on 
special  topics.  —  Required  notes  of  lectures.  Tu.,  Th.,  and 
(at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
Greenough.  (XIII) 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10.  All  students  who  have  not 
advanced  in  Latin  as  far  as  Latin  2  must  consult  the  instructor  in  advance. 
This  course,  open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  is  conducted 
in  the  same  general  way  as  Greek  10,  and  is  intended  to  give  to  classical 
students  and  any  others  fitted  to  take  it,  by  lectures  and  the  stereopticon, 
as  complete  a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The 
equipment  for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical 
antiquities,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department  or  in  the  College  Library,  and  about  a  thousand  stereopticon 
slides.  In  addition  to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be  required  to 
make  a  certain  number  of  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  somewhat  more 
minute  way  than  the  same  topics  can  he  treated  in  the  lectures.  This 
course  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Classical  Philology  2(>. 

Latin  Composition 

To  supplement  the  student's  practice  in  reading,  live  courses  in 
Composition  are  provided.  Of  these  Course  F  is  intended  to  be 
taken  with  Course  -I  :  Course  A'  with  Course  B  or  C;  Course  3  with 
Course  l  or  2.  1>\  taking  Courses  7  and  9  the  student  may  continue 
his  practice  in  writing  Latin  through  his  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

F///'.  Latin  Composition  (elementary  course) . —  Half-course.  Mon., 
mill  {during  tin  second  half-year)  /•'/•/..  at  1.30.     Mr.  II.  W. 

PRESCOTT.  (VI) 

Course  /•'  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  or  in 
Advanced    Latin,  hut    nol    in    Latin   ('(imposition,   at    the   examination    for 
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admission.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  F,  although  in  the  same  exami- 
nation group.  The  traiinng  is  chiefly  in  grammatical  writing.  This  course 
cannot  be  counted  for  Honors 

E  hf    Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.     Half-course.     Mon.,  and  (during  the  second  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Mr.  McBaniel.  (VII) 
Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.     It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  F,   although  in  the  same 
examination  group.     It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  passed  in  Latin  Composition  at  the  examination  for  admission,  or  in 
Course   F.     Much  attention  is  given  to  Latin  idiom. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Extended  study  of  idiom. 
—  Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30,  and 
consultation  hours  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Asst. 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (XV) 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Greek  3,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared 
especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correc- 
tion of  exercises.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  he  is  expected  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  consultation 
hours  appointed  by  the  instructor.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

7  hf  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (narrative  and  descrip- 
tive). —  Translation  into  Latin  prose. — Original  e'ssays  in 
Latin.     Half -course.     Tu.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Greenough. 

(XIV) 
Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may  be 
taken  with  Greek  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is  in- 
tended for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

9  hf.  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (exposition  and  argu- 
ment).—  Original  essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at 
1.30.     Professor  Greenough.  (XIV) 

Course  9  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  passed  in  Latin  7. 
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GRADUATE    STUDIES 


Note.  — The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page  44),  open  as  a  rule  only  to  Graduate  Students  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  residence,  and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of 
research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates. 


Introductory  Course  in  the  Text-Criticism  and  Interpretation  of 
Classical  Authors:  for  1899-1900,  Terence.  Half-course. 
Tu.,  2.30-4.     Professor  Minton  Warren. 

(CI.  Phil.  25  hf-  XV) 
This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Seminary  of  Classical 
Philology.  Its  purpose  is  threefold  :  to  show  students  how  to  collect  and 
to  use  the  apparatus  criticus  of  an  author,  to  teach  them  methods  of  re- 
search, and  to  lead  them  to  form  original  judgments  on  questions  of  text- 
criticism  and  interpretation.  Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course 
should,  if  practicable,  consult  the  instructor  in  advance. 

Members  of  the  course  should  be  provided  with  P.  Terenti  Afri  Comoe- 
diae,  recensuit  Carolus  Dziatzko  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20).  P. 
Terenti  Afri  Comoediae,  iterum  recensuit  Alfredus  Fleckeisen  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  M.  2.10).  Scholia  Terentiana,  collegit  et  disposuit  Fridericus 
Schlee  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  2).  Die  Komodien  des  P.  Terentius, 
erkliirt  von  A.  Spengel,  Erstes  Bandchen,  Andria  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  M. 
1.80).  Ausgewahlte  Komodien  des  P.  Terentius  Afer,  erkliirt  von  Karl 
Dziatzko,  Erstes  Bandchen,  Phormio,  dritte  Auflage  von  Hauler  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  M.  2.40). 

Greek  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poetry.      Half-course  (first  half- 
year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  52U/. ;  V) 
This  course  deals  with  the  fragmentary,  but  interesting,  personal  and 
individual  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
study  of  choral  poetry  in  Pindar.  The  course  aims  at  a  minute  considera- 
tion of  that  period  of  Greek  literature  — extending  over  more  than  two 
centuries — which  followed  the  decay  of  epic  poetry  and  ended  in  the 
drama.  Comment  on  the  extant  fragments  will  include  the  discussion  of 
their  history,  suhjeet-imit ter,  dialect,  and  metrical  form,  and  there  will  be 
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lectures  dealing  with  the  literary  personages  and  tendencies  of  the  period 
studied. 

E.  Hiller,  Awthologia  Lyrica,  revised  and  enlarged  by  O.  Crusius 
(Teubner,  1897,  M.  3),  will  be  necessary.  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci, 
Vols.  II  and  III,  and  G.  S.  Farnell,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (Longmans, 
London,  $5.00)  will  be  valuable  for  reference. 

Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes),  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides.  Half -course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12. 
Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  33*  hf  ;  XIII) 

In  this  course  all  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be 
read,  with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison. 
Each  student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian 
Odes  (Harpers,  $1.50)  and,  in  addition  to  this,  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar 
(Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  is  recommended.  The  collection  of  editions  of 
Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Department  will  be  open  to  the  class. 

[Aeschylus.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  23 ;  XI) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900.     To  be  given  in  1900-1901. 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  15),  in  two  volumes,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of 
Aeschylus  and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library,  with  those  in 
the  Library  of  the  Department,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri. ,  at  2.  SO.     Professor  Wright. 

(CI.  Phil.  43  ;  VII) 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sopho- 
cles will  be  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the 
fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory  lec- 
tures will  be  given ;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena  of 
the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered. 
At  other  exercises,  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject 
will  be  approached  by  a  different  method :  the  work  will  consist  mainly  of 
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a  series  of  special  studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elementary 
exercises  in  text-criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of  matters 
of  literary  history ;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles 
—  his  language,  grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  concep- 
tions, myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text —  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quo- 
tations, ancient  and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations  —  and  to  topics 
connected  with  modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influ- 
ence in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1897,  $1.50),  with  the 
edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50),  will  be 
the  text  used  during  the  first  half-year.  Students  are  advised  to  procure 
also,  if  possible,  Ellendt's  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  M. 
28),  and  LMndorf's  Poetae  Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire  works  — 
plays  and  fragments  —  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristo- 
phanes (Teubner,  ed.  quinta,  1869,  M.  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will 
be  repeatedly  referred  to.  Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important 
annotated  editions  —  above  all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin- 
Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann,  Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays  —  and 
of  the  leading  illustrative  works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and  special, 
all  of  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

Thucydides.      Tu.,  Th.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin. 

(CI.  Phil.  44;   XI) 

Course  44  may  be  taken  with  Course  24,  although  in  the  same  exami- 
nation group. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  Thucydides  and  the  period  of  history  to 
which  his  work  relates.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be 
able  to  read  the  ordinary  historical  language  of  Thucydides  with  ease. 
The  class  will  be  expected  to  have  either  Classen's  Thucydides,  or  the 
volumes  based  on  Classen  in  the  "College  Series  of  Greek  Authors." 
The  collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological 
and  historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College 
Library  will  he  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.     Mot/..  Wed.,  Fri.,at9.    Professor 
White.]  (CI.  Phil.  38;   II) 

Omitted  in  L899-1900.      To  he  given  in  L900-1901. 
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Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  reading  and  trans- 
lation of  the  author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures 
whose  main  purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  less  commonly  read  plays. 

Meineke's  text,  2  vols.,  8vo.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1860,  M.  3).  Diibner's 
Scholia  Graeca  in  Aristophanem  (Didot,  Paris,  15  fr.).  Meineke's  Frag- 
mented Comicorum  Graecorum,  editio  minor,  2  vols .   (Reimer,  Berlin,  M .  9) . 


[Demosthenes.     Mon.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor.     Professor  White.]        (CI.  Phil.  48  ;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

Course  48  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
genuine  works  of  Demosthenes  will  be  read  entire.  The  reading  and 
translation  of  the  orations  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by 
lectures  intended  chiefly  to  elucidate  points  of  difficulty  in  history,  chron- 
ology, and  political  and  legal  antiquities. 

Dindorf-Blass,  3  vols.,  1889-92,  ed.  maior  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  7.20). 

Frequent  references  will  be  made  to  the  best-known  political  histories 
of  Greece  ;  to  Blass's  Attische  BeredsamJceit,  Vol.  Ill,  I,  2d.  ed.  (Teubner, 
M.  16)  ;  to  Schaefer's  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit,  3  vols.,  2d.  ed. 
(Teubner,  M.  30)  ;  to  Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  $3.00)  ;  and  to  Lipsius's  revision  of  Meier  and 
Schomann's  Der  Attische  Process  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20). 


[Aristotle  (Politics  and  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens) .  Half- 
course  (second  half-year) .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  272 hf  ;  XILT) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is  afforded 
by  other  ancient  authorities,  especially  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's  text  of  the  Politics 
(Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2) .  Blass's  text  of  the  '  AdrjvaLuv  UoXcreia  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman  (Clarendon 
Press,  1887)  including  text  of  Books  I  and  II  with  notes,  the  various 
editions  of  Susemihl,  Jowett's  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  other  works 
useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible  to  the  class  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 
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Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity.  —  Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry) .  — 
Longinus  (On  the  Sublime).  —  Horace  (Art  of  Poetry). — 
Quintilian  (Book  X). — Lectures  and  studies.  Mon.,  Wed., 
FrL,  at  10.     Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  40;  HI) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  collection  of  the  literary  judgments  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  study  of  four  of  their  principal  works  of 
literary  criticism.  There  will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence  , 
of  these  works  on  modern  literature.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  who  will  also  translate  and  comment  upon  the  texts.  Both  he 
and  the  members  of  the  course  will  undertake  short  investigations  of 
kindred  topics,  so  that  a  good  idea  may  be  had  of  this  branch  of  ancient 
literature. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Bywater's  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $  .40).  Vahlen's  revision  of  Jahn's  Longinus 
(Marcus,  Bonn) .  Albert's  edition  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  (Hachette, 
Paris,  f.  2.50).  Kriiger's  third  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  if.  1). 

A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the  University 
and  Department  Libraries. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.  Asst.  Professor 
Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  54;  VIII) 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source  for  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations 
of  the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  which  have  Lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  hook  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  he  required. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  used  is  Westcott  and  Hort's  (The 
M  acini  I  Ian  Co..  New  York,  $1.00).  Thayer's  Grimm's  G reek- English 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $5.00)  is  the 
most  useful  reference  hook  to  own. 
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[Roman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal. — Lectures  -  and  special 
studies.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  50) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  All  members  of  the  course  should  have  previously 
read  a  considerable  portion  of  the  satires  of  both  Horace  and  Juvenal. 
Each  member  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  reading  of  all  the  satires 
of  one  of  these  writers  (whichever  he  may  prefer),  and  all  will  read  in 
addition  selections  from  those  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Persius, 
Petronius,  and  others. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorumby  Baehrens 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.20)  and  Petronius,  by  Biicheler,  3d  ed.  (Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40.  Eor  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  any  of  the 
best  editions  will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the 
course  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
secution of  Verres. —  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  Orations. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  ±52hf  ;  III) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly : 
Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerio,  in  Q.  Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  the 
six  in  the  suit  in  Verrem.  There  will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important 
topics  in  these  orations  and  on  the  life  of  Cicero  from  his  birth  through 
the  period  covered  by  them.  The  third  volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's 
Cicero  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  2.10)  will  serve  as  the  text.  Special 
editions  of  some  of  the  orations  will  be  found  in  the  University  and 
Classical  Libraries. 

[Cicero's  Correspondence.  Half -course  (first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed. ,  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Smith.]  (CI.  Phil.  II1  hf. ;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

A  selection  of  the  Letters  is  read,  dealing  with  some  period  of  Cicero's 
life,  and  chosen  mainly  for  the  light  they  shed  on  his  character  and  motives 
in  his  public  and  private  relations.  Collateral  reading  is  required  or 
recommended  for  further  study  of  the  subject.     Students  should  supply 
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themselves  with  Wesenberg's  Teubner  text  edition  (2  vols.,  M.  6). 
Other  books  needed  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department. 

The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 
(Annals  XI-XVI).  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

(CI.  Phil.  561hf  ;  VI) 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 
which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 
brief  explanatory  comment.  Other  ancient  authorities,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 
material.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  authors 
themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  the  Teubner  text  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Roth, 
and  of  Tacitus  by  Halm.  Other  books  needed  will  be  found  in  the 
Classical  Department. 

[History  of  Greek  Literature.  — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents1 private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
White.]  (CI.  Phil.  42;  III) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Greek  literature,  such  as  will  be  useful  for  future  study  and  investigation, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  of  different  periods.  About  two-thirds  of  the  lectures  will  be 
given  to  the  earlier  national  literature,  the  remainder  to  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrian and  subsequent  epochs. 

The  instruction  will  he  wholly  by  lectures,  hut  students  who  take  the. 
course  must  he  prepared  to  do  privately  about  six  hours  a  wink  of  reading 
in  Greek  authors,  and  the  examinations  will,  in  a  general  way.  cover  this 
reading.  The  authors  and  works  to  be  read  will  be  indicated  by  the 
instructor,  but  the  selection  may  vary  with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual  students.  Any  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  under- 
taking the  collateral  reading  may  take  the  course  as  an  extra. 

No  text-books  are  absolutely    necessary,  but  students  are  strongly  urged 

to  possess  themselves  of  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur, 
Volume  VII  of  Iwan  von  Midler's  Hcmdbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissen- 
achaft,  3d  edition  (Beck,  Munich.  .1/.  L3.50).  Any  of  the  following 
manuals  would  also  be  found    useful  :    Midler's   History  of  tin-    Literature 
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of  Ancient  Greece,  continued  by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London, 
21s.)-  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  3d  ed.,  2  vols. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $4.50).  Bergk,  Griechische  Litteratur- 
geschichte,  4  vols.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  30).  A.  and  M.  Croiset,  His- 
toire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  4  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  40  fr.).  Susemihl, 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litter  at  ur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit,  2  vols. 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  30) . 

[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry).  —Lectures,  with  reading  of 
characteristic  selections,  and  direction  of  the  students1  private 
reading.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.] 
Omitted  in  1899-1900.  (Latin  11  ;  XII) 

History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose) .  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of 
the  students1  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Smith.  (Latin  12  ;  XII) 

Courses  11  and  12  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years.  Either  course 
may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed  with  high 
credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced  full  course. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality 
of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in 
part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
various  forms  of  prose  or  verse  ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review  is 
studied  as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly 
by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the 
topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works.  Addi- 
tional selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended 
and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are 
also  read  in  class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification 
of  the  several  poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department;  but  students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in 
class,  Merry's  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press, 
$1.75)  or  Baehrens'  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum  (Teubner,  M. 
4.20)  ;  and  Thackeray's  Anthologia  Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10). 
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Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .  —  Study  of  Dialectic 
Inscriptions.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Three  hours  a 
week.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (CI.  Phil.  34*  hf.) 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various  epi- 
choric  dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history 
of  noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  occupy  perhaps  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  will  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

Necessary  are  the  folloAving  two  books  :  P.  Cauer,  Delectus  inscrip- 
tionum  Graecarum  propter  dialect  urn  memorabilium,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1883,  M.  7),  and  H.  Roehl,  Imagines  Inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum  in  usum  scholar  um,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  6).  Desirable  would  be  G.  Meyer's  Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed. 
(Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Leipzig,  1896,  M.  10.50). 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  Practical  Exer- 
cises. Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  2.30, 
and  a  third  hour  at  I  he  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Professor 
Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  211  &/. ;  VII) 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography. —  Lectures  and  Practical  Exer- 
cises. Half-course  (second,  half-year).  M071.,  Wed.,  at  '2.30, 
and  a  third  hour  at  the  /ilea sun  of  the  instructor.  Professor 
Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  2V2hf  ;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course,  the  two  parts  of  which  are  usually  offered 
indifferent  years,  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  introduction  and 
guide,  first,  to  the  study  anil  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their  bearing  on 
history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  grammar 
and  dialects)  ;  and  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important  of 
the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture); 
important  examples  will  he  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions 
will  be  treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
course  lectures  will  he  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek 
palaeography,  and  facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  class. 
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By  the  use  of  easts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  and  of 
manuscripts  will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students 
in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European 
libraries  and  other  collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as 
students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Larfeld,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  von  Miiller's  Handbuch  der 
Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15)  and  Handbuch 
der  griechischen  Epigraphik  (Bd.  II,  Die  Attischen  Inschrifien,  Leipzig, 
1898,  M.  20).  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge, 
England,  University  Press,  1st  Part,  1888,  $4.50).  Roehl,  Imagines 
inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiguissimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  6).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878, 
M.  6).  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1898,  M.  16).  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek,  and  Latin  Palae- 
ography (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1893,  $2.00).  Blass,  Griechische 
Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Miiller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892) .  Gard- 
thausen,  Griechische  Palaographie  (Leipzig,  1879,  M.  18).  Wattenbach, 
Anleitung  zur  griechischen  Palaographie,  3d  ed.  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895, 
M.  3.60).  Wattenbach  and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempla  codicum  Graecorum 
litteris  minusculis  scriptorum  (Koster,  Heidelberg,  1878  ff.,  M.  60). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department. 

[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .  —  Study  of  Early  Latin 
Inscriptions.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Greenough.]     (CI.  Phil.  221  hf.  ;  II) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

The  time  will  be  about  equally  divided  between  lectures  and  readings. 
Besides  the  earlier  Latin  inscriptions,  select  chapters  of  Aulus  Gellius 
and  of  the  first  book  of  Quintilian  will  be  assigned  for  study. 

Allen's  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  75  cts.).  Meister's 
Quintilian,  Vol.  I  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20).  Hertz's  Gellius,  text 
edition  (Teubner,  M.  3.30).  Useful  would  be  Lindsay's  Latin  Language 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1894,  $5.00). 

Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).     Half-course  {second  half-year).     Mon., 

Wed.,  and   {at  the  'pleasure  of  the  instructor)   Fri.,   at  12. 

Professor  Greenough.  (CI.  Phil.  282  hf.  •  V) 

This  course  deals  (in  lectures)  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the 

syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods,  and  tenses.     Questions  will  be 

assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 
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[The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Half -course  {second  half- 
year)  .    Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri.  ,at9.    Professor  Minton  Warren.] 

(CI.  Phil.  312fy-.  ;  II) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

This  course  is  meant  to  be  supplementary  to  that  in  Latin  Grammar 
(CI.  Phil.  22),  but  either  can  be  taken  without  the  other. 

A  glimpse  into  these  related  Italian  dialects  is  a  useful  aid  in  the  study 
of  Latin. 

For  Oscan,  Zvetaieff's  Inscriptions  Italiae  inferioris  dialecticae 
(Herbeck,  Moscow,  1886,  M.  8)  will  be  used,  and  an  outline  of  the 
grammar  will  be  dictated.  For  Umbrian,  Bucheler's  Umlrica  (Bonn, 
1883,  M.  7). 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  Half-course  {second  half-year.) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.     Professor  Smith.]  (CI.  Phil.  632  V*. ;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 
of  inscriptions  (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing) ,  and  to  their  contents, 
which  will  involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 
private  and  official  life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $3.50).  Of  the  other 
books  needed  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Interpretation  of  Latin  Inscriptions  important  for  their  Language 

or  Content.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises .     Mon. ,  Wed. ,' 

and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor 

Minton  Warren.  (CI.  Phil.  55;  IV) 

This  course  will  not  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  technical  minutiae  of 

epigraphy,  but  rather  with  the  interpretation  of  important  monuments  of 

the  language   representing  different  periods.     It  is,  therefore,  open  only 

to  those  have  taken  Course  632,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of 

their  fitness.      Recently  discovered  inscriptions  of   general  interest  will 

be  considered   from  time  to  time,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made,  by  means 

of  lectures,  to  show  the  relation  of  inscriptions  to  the  life  and  literature  of 

the  Romans. 
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Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Lindsay's  Latin  Inscriptions 
(Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1 .25) .  Eairley's  Monwmentum  Ancyranum  :  The  Deeds 
of  Augustus  (published  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1898,  50  cts.).  Buecheler's  Carmina  Latina  Epi- 
graphica  (Leipzig,  Teubner,   M.  9.20). 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half-course  {second  half-year) . 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

(CI.  Phil.  582  hf.  ;   VI) 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral 
reading  and  investigation.  Half-course  {second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.     Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

(CI.  Phil.  292 hf.  ;  VI) 
Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  religion  and 
worship  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  treats  in  detail  special  topics  within  the 
general  field.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  earliest 
places  and  forms  of  worship;  sacred  precincts,  temples,  and  temple 
property ;  the  personnel  and  ceremonials  of  worship ;  sacrifice ;  oracles ; 
the  Orphic  sect ;  mysteries  ;  later  religious  organizations  ;  family  cults ; 
national  and  state  festivals. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures;  each  student,  however,  is 
expected  to  make  a  short  investigation  and  present  his  results  to  the  class. 
Full  bibliographies  are  given  by  the  instructor,  and  all  important  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  University 
Library.  The  most  useful  single  book  for  students  to  own  is  Stengel's 
Griechische  Kultusaltertumer  (Iwan  von  Miiller's  Handbuch  der  klassi- 
schen  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  Ill,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1898,  M.  5). 
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[Greek  Mythology. — Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investigations. 
Half -course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  10,  and  a 
third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.]  (CI.  Phil.  b&hf.  ;  III) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

In  this  course  will  be  studied  the  more  important  legends  relating  to 
Greek  gods  and  heroes,  and  to  the  founding  of  states.  The  myths  will  be 
treated  according  to  the  localities  to  which  they  belong,  and  there  will 
be  discussion  of  ancient  mythological  criticism  and  investigation. 

Preller's  Griechische  Mythologie,  4th  edition  by  Robert  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  13). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.  —  Ovid's  Fasti.  Half- 
course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third 
hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Asst.  Professor 
Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  321  hf.  ■  VI) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 
the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  The  general  plan 
of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29)  described  above.  Especial  attention  is 
directed  to  the  national  elements  in  Roman  belief  and  ritual,  as  distin- 
guished from  Greek  additions. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  The  following  also  will  be  useful:  L.  Preller, 
Rbmische  Mijihologie,  3d  ed.  by  II.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1883, 
M.  10)  ;  Joachim  Marquardt,  Rdmische  Staatsverwaltung,  dritter  Band, 
Sacralwesen,  2d  ed.,  revised  by  Wissowa  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  11). 

The  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Process  of  the 
Athenian  Courts.  Half-course.  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor 
Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  24=  hf.;  XI) 

Course  21  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year  with  Course  44,  although  in 
the  same  examination  group. 

The  Legal  Antiquities  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  Meier  and 
Schomann's  Attischer  Process  and  other  works  on  the  subject,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Orators  and  Grammarians.  The  Draconic  law  of  homicide 
will  be  studied  in  Demosthenes  Against  Aristocrates,  §§  22-86. 

Each  student  must  have  Meier  and  tichbmnmVs  Attischer  Process,  revised 
by  Lipsius  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1883-87,  M.  20).  Other  books  of  reference 
will  be  found  in  the  libraries. 
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[Roman  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Asst.  Professor  Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  51  •  XI) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finances,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  early  methods  of  administering  justice  at  Rome  will  be  studied, 
and  the  historical  development  of  the  various  courts,  with  such  explana- 
tion of  legal  antiquities  and  of  methods  of  court  procedure  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  students  to  understand  the  numerous  references  to  these  sub- 
jects in  the  literature  of  the  early  Empire. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
required  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

Members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  Schiller 
and  Voigt's  Romische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertumer,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8). 

Roman  Provincial  Administration.  Half-course  {first  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9. 
Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.    (CI.  Phil.  b^hf. ;  II) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  provincial  system 
in  general ;  and  a  critical  examination  will  be  made  of  the  sources  for  the 
history  of  some  one  province.  The  work  of  the  class  room  will  consist  of 
lectures  and  the  discussion  of  papers  prepared  by  members  of  the  class. 
Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the  following  :  colonization,  municipal 
organization,  government  of  the  provinces,  provincial  assemblies,  the 
army,  finances,  etc.  The  course  is  thus  designed  to  make  students 
acquainted  with  an  important  subject  and  to  give  actual  training  in  the 
methods  of  historical  research. 

Full  bibliographies  will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  All  necessary  books 
will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  or  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  University  Library. 
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Political  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Man.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Botsford.  (Hist.  2;  V) 

Courses  2  and  3  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

Though  this  course  rests  on  a  narrative  of  events,  its  central  idea  is  the 
development  of  civilized  life,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  art,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  political  ideals  and  institutions  of  Greece. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  indicating  contributions  which  the  Greeks 
have  made  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  The  course  aims  to  present 
those  features  of  their  history  which  are  of  general  interest,  and  serves  at 
the  same  time  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  life,  and 

thought. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  with  required  collateral  reading  in 
the  works  of  Grote,  Curtius,  Abbott,  Holm,  Gilbert,  and  other  authorities. 
Constant  reference  will  also  be  made  to  the  more  easily  accessible  sources, 
as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch.  The 
student  will  be  expected  to  prepare  one  thesis  and  an  occasional  report 
of  his  reading. 

[Constitutional  History  of  Athens.     Mon. ,  Wed. ,  and  {at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor-)  Fri.,  at  10.     Dr.  Botsford.] 

(Hist.  17  ;  III) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

This  course  will  be  based  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
Aristotle's  '  kdyvaluv  UoXireia  and  of  other  ancient  historical  sources.  The 
development  of  the  Athenian  constitution  will  be  followed,  comparisons 
with  the  constitutions  of  other  Greek  states  will  be  made,  and  the  influence 
of  political  theories  and  ideals  on  political  conduct  and  historiography 
will  be  noted.  Practical  training  in  research  will  be  given  through  the 
preparation  of  theses  on  unsettled  questions.  The  student  is  advised  to 
provide  himself  with  Sandys'  edition  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens, 
and  Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities.  Other  useful  modern 
authorities  are  Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte;  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
Aristoteles  und  Athen;  and  Thumser,  Griechische  Staatsaltertumer,  in 
Hermann's  Lehrbuch  d.  griech.  Antiquitdten. 

[Political  History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.     Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Botsford.]  (Hist,  3  ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Koine,  beginning  with  the 
origins  and  the  fundamental  institutions, —  social,  religious,  legal,  and 
constitutional.  The  development  of  these  institutions  will  be  traced 
through  the  various  stages  of  Home's  expanding  dominion,  and  the  great 
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social  and  political  changes  attending  that  expansion.  The  decay  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  will  be  studied;  also  the 
attempts  made  to  introduce  a  more  efficient  political  system.  The  course 
will  close  with  some  consideration  of  the  Roman  institutions  that  survived 
in  later  European  civilization. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  been  made  familiar  with  the  outlines 
of  Roman  history  in  preparing  for  College.  There  will  be  no  text-book 
but  required  reading  in  the  works  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  Duruy,  and  other 
leading  authorities  will  be  assigned,  and  constant  reference  will  be  made 
to  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other  sources  easily  accessible.  Two  theses  will  be 
required  of  each  student. 

Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Social  War. 
Mon. ,  Wed. ,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri     at  9 

Dr.  BOTSFORD.]  (Higt    jg.    n) 

Courses  17  and  18  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Roman 
Constitution;  the  family,  clan,  and  tribe,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  state;  social  ranks,  and  timocratic  and  territorial  classifications  of  the 
citizens ;  senate,  assemblies,  and  magistracies ;  the  development  of  political 
parties  and  types  of  government,  and  the  growth  of  the  plebeian  tribunate 
and  of  plebeian  rights;  the  Decemvirate,  the  Licinian  Laws,  and  the  New 
Aristocracy;  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi;  the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  between  tribunate  and  senate 
the  intrusion  of  the  military  element  in  politics,  and  the  preparation  for 
the  empire. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  the  sources  as  well  as  on  the 
modern  literature.  Methods  of  historical  research  will  be  examined,  and 
the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  apply  these  in  the  preparation 
of  theses  on  subjects  that  give  opportunity  for  independent  judgment. 
A  ready  use  of  Latin  and  German  is  an  essential  qualification  for 
successful  work  in  this  course,  and  knowledge  of  Greek  will  be  of 
advantage. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course) .  —  Investigations  of 

the  literary  and  monumental  sources  and  study  of  special 

topics.     Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 

the  instructor.     Professor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  37  •  ym 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent  studies. 

Course  37  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  investigation  and  use  of 

the  literary  and  monumental  sources  of  information  about  Greek  Private 
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Life  in  the  classical  period.  Preliminary  training  in  the  collection  and 
use  of  literary  sources  will  be  secured  by  the  analysis  of  a  Greek  comedy, 
by  testing  the  sources  for  the  classical  period  used  by  von  Muller,  Her- 
mann, and  Becker-Goll  in  their  handbooks,  and  by  analyses,  made  by 
members  of  the  course  under  direction,  of  specified  portions  of  Greek 
authors.  Similar  training  in  the  collection  and  use  of  monumental 
sources  will  be  secured  by  the  study  of  friezes,  grave-reliefs,  monuments 
in  the  round,  and  vase-pictures.  Members  of  the  course  will  report  from 
time  to  time  on  topics  of  limited  range  specially  assigned  to  them.  All 
investigation  of  the  sources  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  analytical 
table,  to  be  furnished  by  the  instructor,  which  will  arrange  the  subjects 
of  Greek  Private  Life  under  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

Lectures  on  bibliography  will  be  given  by  the  instructor,  and  members 
of  the  course  will  report  on  the  contents  of  special  books  and  monographs. 
Two  subject  card  catalogues,  following  the  order  of  the  analytical  table, 
will  be  made,  one  for  monumental,  the  other  for  literary  and  inscriptional 
sources. 

Each  member  of  the  course  will  investigate  some  topic  of  importance, 
under  direction,  and  will  present  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  some 
time  before  the  Spring  recess. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course.)  — Study  of  special 
topics.  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  12.     Professor  Greenough.]  (CI.  Phil.  262 hf. ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1899-11)00. 

Course  2(J  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Latin  10  or  who  have 
pursued  equivalent  studies.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  stu- 
dents for  investigation  and  report,  and  a. thesis  will  he  required  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  French  and  German  books 
is  necessary,  and  of  Italian,  desirable.  The  College  Library  is  richly 
provided  with  works  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  Roman  life. 

The  Egypt  of  Herodotus.  —  A  study  of  the  life  and  monuments  of 

Egypt,  based  on  the  second  book  of  Herodotus.  —  Influence 
of  Egypt  and  its  ait  on  Greece.  — Greek  life  and  art  in  Egypt. 
—  Lectures,  theses,  and  investigation  of  special  topics.  Twice 
<i  week  and  (i  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Lythgoe.  (^8Tl)to^°8T  3) 

The  lectures  will  treat  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  as 
related  by  Herodotus,  and  will  he  supplemented  by  a  more  minute  study 
of  the  suhpet  with  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  our  sources  —  the  tombs 
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with  their  wall-paintings  and  reliefs  illustrating  scenes  from  daily  life  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  funeral  and  burial ;  the  temples  with  their  decorative 
sculpture  and  inscriptions  throwing  light  upon  the  rituals  and  religious 
belief.  The  sites  visited  and  described  by  Herodotus  will  be  taken  up  in 
detail,  while  a  further  investigation  will  be  made  into  the  conditions  of 
life  and  art  among  the  Greek  colonists  at  Naucratis  and  elsewhere,  and 
their  influence  on  Egypt  during  the  later  dynasties. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  the  work  will  consist  of  the  investigation  of 
special  topics  by  members  of  the  course,  and  in  the  case  of  students  who 
are  interested  especially  in  the  Classics  the  instructor  will  offer  subjects 
bearing  directly  upon  their  work ;  such  as  the  correspondence  of  various 
Egyptian  and  Greek  divinities ;  the  influence  of  art  upon  that  of  Greece 
during  the  Mycenaean  period,  etc. 

Stein's  text  will  be  used  in  the  reading  Herodotus,  and  each  student  will 
require  a  copy  of  Wiedemann's  Herodots  Zweites  Buch  mit  sachlichen 
Erlauierwigen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  8). 

[Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (first  course) .  —  The 
literary  and  epigraphic  sources  for  the  history  of  Greek  art, 
especially  sculpture  and  vase-painting. — Lectures,  practical 
exercises,  and  theses.  Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  49  ;  VLT) 
Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  review  the  history  and  main  features  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting,  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  these 
subjects.  As  supplementary  to  this  review  careful  examination  will  be 
made  of  original  works  of  ancient  art  and  of  ancient  copies ;  here  abun- 
dant use  will  be  made  of  the  collection  of  Greek  vases  and  of  casts  of 
Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
of  the  unrivalled  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 
Throughout  the  course  and  by  preference  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
and  otherwise  famous  creations,  will  be  made  special  objects  of  study. 

Members  of  the  course  are  expected  to  have  previously  obtained  at 
least  some  such  general  knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting 
as  may  be  got  from  reading  the  pertinent  chapters  in  Collignon's  Manual 
of  Greek  Archaeology  (Cassel,  1886,  $2.00). 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  conferences ;  topics  for  inves- 
tigation and  for  special  report  will  be  assigned. 

Besides  the  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  books  principally 
used  will  be  Overbeck,   Die  Antiken   Schriftguellen  zur   Geschichte  der 
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bildenden  Kiinste  lei  den  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1868,  M.  10),  Jex-Blake  and 
Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (Macmillan, 
1896,  $3.50),  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Select  Passages  from  Ancient  Writers, 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Greek  Sculpture  (Macmillan,  1895,  $2.25), 
Lowy,  Inschriften  griechischer  Bildhauer  (Leipzig,  1885,  M.  20),  W. Klein, 
Die  griechischen  Vasen  mit  Meistersignaturen,  2d  ed.  (Vienna,  1886, 
M.  8;,  and  Kretschmer,  Die  griechischen  Vaseninschriften  (Giitersloh, 
1894,  M.  5).  Every  member  of  the  course  should  be  provided  with  a 
text-edition  of  Pausanias. 

[Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (second  course) .  —  A 
Course  of  Research,  chiefly  in  the  Literary  and  Epigraphic 
History  of  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  Art.  Half-course.  Once 
a  week.     Professor  Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  64  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Classical 
Archaeology. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  in  the  investigation,  under  guidance, 
of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  and  painting,  especially 
vase-painting ;  reports  both  oral  and  written  will  be  presented  from  time 
to  time  and  discussed  by  the  instructor  and  others,  and  a  thesis  which 
shall  embody  the  results  of  original  research  will  be  required  at  the  end 
of  the  course. 

[Painting  in  ancient  Greece,  with  special  reference  to  vase-painting. 
—  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  reports,  and  theses.  Half- 
course.     Th.,  4-5.30.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  60A/-  ;  XVI) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  Greek 
vases  as  sources  of  information  chiefly  on  Greek  art,  and  on  Greek 
literature,  mythology,  history,  and  private  life. 

Introductory  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  literary  history  of  painting 
amongthe  Greeks,  and  upon  the  leading  features  and  aspects  of  Greek 
eerainic  art.  These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  studies  on  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  both  of  painting  and  of  ceramics,  the  former  mainly 
through  Literature  as  illustrated  by  vase-paintings  and  by  the  remains  of 
Graeco-Roman  art,  the  latter  in  the  vases  themselves.  Special  studies 
will  be  made  upon  other  topics,  such  as  the  vase-inscriptions,  relation  of 
vase-paintings  to  other  forms  of  art  and  to  literature  (epic  poetry,  drama, 
comedy),  mythological  types  on  the  vases,  historical  allusions,  etc. 
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The  excellent  series  of  vases  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is 
available  as  furnishing  much  original  material,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
works  on  Greek  ceramics  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  will  also  be  accessible  to  members  of  the  class. 

[Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.     Half-course.     Wed. , 
at  1.30.     Professor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  35 hf. ;  VI) 

Omitted  in  1899-1900. 

In  this  course  the  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will 
be  discussed  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical 
sources.  Such  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  monuments  and  places 
discussed,  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  illustra- 
tions by  photographs  and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions 
to  be  considered  relate  to  the  City  Walls,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier 
Parthenon,  the  old  Athena  Temple,  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pnyx, 
Enneacrunus,  the  Eleusinium,  and  in  general  the  monuments  that  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the  study  by 
those  who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a  whole.  This 
subject  is  of  importance  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  ;  and  its  study 
will  be  useful  in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently  visit  Greece, 
especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens. 

Pausanias,  Graeciae  descripiio,  Hitzig  et  Bliimer,  Vol.  I,  pars  1,  Liber  I : 
Attica  (Calvary  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  The  following  books  also 
would  be  useful :  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
1891,  M.  16),  containing  Milchhofer's  Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von 
Athen.  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1874  and  1890,  M. 
20  and  12).  Milchhofer's  Athen.  in  Baumeister's  Denhmdler,  Vol.  I 
(Oldenbourg,  Munich,  1885).  Boiling's  Topographie  von  Athen,  in  Iwan 
von  Miiller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  Ill  (Beck,  Nordlingen,  1889,  M.  18.50). 
Miss  Harrison's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  $4.00).  Frazer's  Pausanias 's  Description  of  Greece  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1897,  $25.00). 

20.     The  Seminary  oe  Classical  Philology 

Directors  for  1899-1900  :  Professors  Smith  and  Wright 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text-criticism 
and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.     Open  meetings,  at  which 
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the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology, 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other 
instructors  in  the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1899-1900  are  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Coloneus) 
and  Lucretius,  and  the  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  andThursdays, 
from  2.30  to  4  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Directors  before  June  20 ;  and  present  members 
who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect 
by  the  same  date. 

Books  used  in  the  Seminary :  Sophoclis  Tragoediae,  ex  recensione  G. 
Dindorfii  (6th  ed.  by  S.  Mekler,  1889,  M.  1.50).  Sophocles,  the  Plays 
and  Fragments,  Part  II,  The  Oedipus  Coloneus,  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  2d 
ed.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1889,  $3.25).  Scholia  in  Sophoclis 
Tragoedias  Vetera,  etc.,  edidit  Petrus  N.  Papageorgius  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1888,  M.  4.00).  T.  Lucreti  Cari  de  Rerum  Natura  libri  sex,  ed.  Ad. 
Brieger  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.80),  or  the  same,  edited  by  H.  A.  J. 
Munro,  Vols.  I  and  II,  containing  text  and  notes,  4th  ed.  (Bell,  Cambridge 
and  London,  $4.50).  The  large  collection  of  editions  and  the  illustrative 
philological  works  in  the  Classical  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  Gore 
Hall  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  Seminary. 


Optional  Course 

Professor  Morgan  will  give,  during  the  second  half-year,  at  a 
time  to  be  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards,  a  course  of  fifteen 
lectures  open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  on  the  history  of 
classical  studies.  This  course  cannot  be  counted  towards  any 
degree. 

Courses  in  other  Departments 
Attention  is  called  to  Course  IB  in  French,  Course  2  in  Romance 
Philology,  Course  1  in  Comparative   Literature,  Course  12  in  Phil- 
osophy, Course  IQa  in  Education,  and  Course  20a  in  Economics. 
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BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 


In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

History  and  Geography.  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English 
translation  (Macmillan,  4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece 
(10  vols.,  Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  $17.50) .  i  How  and  Leigh's  History 
of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $2.00) .  Bury's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Harpers,  New  York, 
$1.50).  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome  (5  vols.,  Scribner's,  New  York, 
$10.00).  Peter-Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History  (Mac- 
millan, New  York,  $3.00).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer, 
Berlin,  M.  4.80;  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00).  •  Kiepert's  Manual 
of  Ancient  Geography  (Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Seyffert's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities, 
ed.  by  Nettleship  and  Sandys  (Macmillan,  $3.00).  Cornish,  Concise 
Dictionary   of   Classical  Antiquities   (Henry   Holt  &    Co.,    New   York, 

$4.00).  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities 
(Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $6.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School 
Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $1.75).  Gardner  &  Jevons'  Manual  of 
Greek  Antiquities  (Scribners,  1895,  $4.00) .     Gilbert's  The  Constitutional 

Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3.00) .  Haigh's  The  Attic 
Theatre,  2d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is  important  for  scenic 

antiquities.     Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (Macmillan,  $6.50) . 

Ramsay's   Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities    (edition   of    1895,    Scribners, 

$3.00),    chiefly    for   topography    and   the   political   antiquities   of  Rome. 

Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 

Co.,  Boston,  $4.00). 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited  by 
Bianchi  (Harper's,  75  cts.).  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology  (Scribners, 
$1.25).  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann  (E.  A. 
Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  far  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.  Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50) .     Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
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of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $4.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Appleton,  35 
cts.).  A.  S.  Wilkin's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan,  35  cts.). 
•Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  2  vols.  (Macmillan, 
$4.50).  >  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  romischen  Literatur  (fifth  ed.,  Teubner, 
M.  14.40;,  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr  (Macmillan,  $8.00) . 
Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50).  Middleton 
and  Mills,  The  Students  Companion  to  Latin  Authors  (Macmillan,  $1.50) . 
J.  W.  Mackail,  Latin  Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00),  and 
vLane's  Latin  Grammar  (Harpers,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek  verbs, 
Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  word  forma- 
tion in  Latin,  W.  M.  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00).'  Palaeog- 
raphy, E.  M.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography 
(Appleton,  $2.00). 

Dictionaries.     Liddell  and  Scott's    Greek- English  Lexicon  (Harpers, 
$10.00).'    LeAvis  and  Short's  Ljatin- English  Lexicon  (Harpers,  $0.50). 

y  For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  I  wan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich),  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  cbronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 
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HONORS   AND   HONORABLE   MENTION 
Second- Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors    are  awarded    by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics 
The  award  is  printed  with  the  published  lists  of  meritorious  students 
and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  and  the  successful  candidates  receive 
a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  — "Honors"  and  -Highest 
Honors."  They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  but 
to  Freshmen  only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero!  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology  ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 
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The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.  The  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors  are  held  near  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  within  ten  days  of  the  Final  examinations.  Candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at  the  Recorder's 
office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which  they  present 
themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the  same  time  which 
elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first  condition  as 
described  above. 

Final  Honors 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  "  Honors11  and  "Highest  Honors" 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment cert ificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  wffih  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following  terms :  — 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors ;  hut  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics,  upon  evidence 
of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  examina- 
tions for  Second-Year  Honors  and  from  two  of  the  six  courses 
regularly  required. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  he  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained 
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at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six 
courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  Sanskrit 
for  one  classical  course.  Of  the  following  courses,  however,  only 
one  maybe  counted:  Greek  10,  Latin  10,  History  17,  History  18. 
He  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  in  these 
courses  ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose  ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages, 
to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis,  written  in  Latin,  on  some  subject  approved 
by  one  of  the  classical  instructors.  As  early  as  May  1,  an  outline 
or  brief  of  his  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  this  instructor  for  his 
approval. 

Honorable  Mention 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  in  case 
of  Special  Students,  with  the  Commencement  certificate,  to  such 
students  as  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in 
those  studies  amounting  to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  men- 
tioned in  the  diploma  and  is  published  in  the  Commencement 
programme  and  in  the  next  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention,  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.  The  courses  designated  by  letters  (A,  B,  C, 
E,  F,  O)  are  not  counted  towards  the  requirement  of  three  courses. 
In  Greek,  one  of  the  three  must  be  Course  6  or  8. 
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DEGREES 


By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  several  degrees  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College  Studies  "  and  to  the  pamphlet  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  following  information  concerns  especially 
students  who  come  from  other  colleges. 

The  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  may  become  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable  in 
each  cas*e  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  other  Colleges  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  may  register  either  in  the  undergraduate 
department  (Harvard  College)  or  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  same  Committee  determines  in  part  the  conditions  on  which  a 
graduate  of  another  college  can  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Such  a  candidate  must  be  registered  in  the  Graduate 
School.  The  requirement,  in  the  case  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
Harvard  College,  is  the  completion,  with  high  credit,  of  four  full 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  of  advanced  study. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  minimum  requirement 
of  residence  is  one  year.  But  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the 
ground  of  faithful  study  for  a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscel- 
laneous studies.  It  stands  for  prolonged  study  and  high  attainment 
in  a  special  branch  of  learning,  manifested  not  only  by  examinations, 
but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the  candidate  is 
admitted  to  examinations,  and  must  show  original  treatment  of  a 
suitable  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

Every  student  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consult  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  before  laying  out  his  plan  of  study,  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  the  necessary  advice  and  guidance. 
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PRIZES 
The  Bowdoin  Prizes 

For  the  academic  year  1899-1900,  prizes  are  offered  as  follows  :— 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

A  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  a  second  prize  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  for  essays  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  regular  standing  in 
1899-1900.  Essays  may  be  offered  on  any  subject  proper  for 
treatment  in  literary  form  and  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Bowdoin  Prizes.  Theses  forming  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  courses  may  be  offered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  consent,  may  be  written  for 
the  prize  competition.  The  literary  quality  as  well  as  the  substance 
of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the  award.  The 
winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  in  the  Commencement  Pro- 
gramme of  June  27,  1900  ;  and  the  prize  essays  will  be  read  in  public 
before  that  day.  Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000  words  in  length ; 
and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity, not  later  than  April  1,  1900,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules 
printed  on  page  454  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1898-99. 

II.  For  Graduates 
A  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars,  for  an  essay  of  high  literary 
merit,  on  a  subject  within  the  range  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  written  by  a  holder  of  an 
academic  degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School 
for  one  full  year  within  the  period  1897-1900.  Candidates  are  at 
liberty  to  propose  the  topics  of  their  essays ;  but  the  topic  must  be 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Bowdoin  Prizes. 
Essays  presented  for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition  else- 
where than  in  Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  The  winner 
of  the  prize  will  be  named  in  the  Commencement  Programme  of 
June  27,  1900  ;  and  the  essay  will  be  read  in  public  before  that  day. 
Essays  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  University 
not  later  than  April  1,  1900,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  454  of  the  University  Catalogue  of  1898-99. 
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For  the  academic  year  1899-1900,  Bowdoin  prizes  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition  are  offered  as  follows  :  — 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek  of 
the  passage  in  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Lecture  I, 
Section  iii,  beginning  "  The  task  of  humanity/' 

(b)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  The  Introduction  (by  A.  T.  Mahan)  to  Iron  Glads  in 
Action,  by  H.  W.  Wilson  (Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  1898),  beginning 
"  In  fact  just  as  in  all  progress,11  p.  viii,  and  continuing  to  the  end. 
These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1899-1900.  The  winners  of  the 
prizes  will  be  named  in  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June  27, 
1900.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  University,  not  later  than  April  1,  1900,  and  must  conform  to  the 
rules  printed  on  page  454  of  the  University  Catalogue  of  1898-99. 

II.   For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one 
full  year  within  the  period  1897-1900.  Essays  already  presented 
for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition  elsewhere  than  in 
Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  The  winner  of  the  prize 
will  be  named  in  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June  27,  1900. 
Essays  must  be  banded  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  University 
not  later  tli a n  April  1.  L900,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  454  of  the  University  Catalogue  of  1898-99. 

Tin:  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  //><//<//■<  <i  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  L830,  is  offered  iovthe  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyricpoem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS 

Two  hundred  and  six  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  $50  to 
$400,  are  available  for  students  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  are 
awarded  to  students  in  Harvard  College ;  two  to  Special  Students  in 
Harvard  College ;  and  fifty-five  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School. 
The  following  are  of  special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  a  student 
distinguished  in  classical  scholarship.  The  beneficiary  must  be  either  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a  student  of  Classical  Philology  in 
the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Harvard 
College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  classics 
or  in  athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  — mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Of  the  twenty-two  fellowships  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School,  fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to  $750,  are  by  the 
terms    of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology. 
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APPOINTMENT   COMMITTEE 

This  Committee,  which  consists  of  one  representative  from  each 
Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  recommends  for 
positions  of  various  kinds  men  who  are  studying  or  who  have  studied 
under  this  Faculty,  whether  or  not  holders  of  degrees. 

The  Committee  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Committee. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the 
Appointment  Committee,  No.  5,  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES    AND    APPARATUS 
The  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  over  860,000  volumes,  is  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any  student  who  has  given  bonds 
may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four 
weeks  ;  and  additional  facilities,  including  direct  access  to  the  shelves, 
are  afforded  to  advanced  students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in 
special  research.  The  classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful 
classical  work,  not  found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered 
upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Creek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Library  contains  at 
present  about  .">(><)<)  volumes,  including  all  tin;  books  recommended 
by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  in   pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
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library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.     In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.     For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs and  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,   etc. 

"HARVARD   STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY" 

Under  this  title  the  Department  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  classical 
philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which  began  in  1890, 
is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  contributed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear  usually  in 
April  or  May. 
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THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  Club  meets  fortnightly  at  the  house 
of  an  instructor,  or  in  some  University  building.  The  former 
meetings  are  mainly  social ;  the  latter  include  some  form  of  literary 
exercise ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek  or 
Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers  ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 

The  Club  also  provides  each  year  a  course  of  public  lectures 
given  in  part  by  instructors  in  Classics  at  this  University,  and  in 
part  by  distinguished  scholars  from  other  Universities. 


INDO-IRANTAN   LANGUAGES 


INSTRUCTOR 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 
For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

11  hf.    Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  —  Easy  prose  and  verse. 

Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VTTT) 

12  hf.    Sanskrit   (continued) .  —  Reading  of  classical  texts.  —  Lan- 

man's  Reader.  —  Stenzler's  Elementarbuch  (6th  edition). 
Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VTTT) 

21  hf.  Classical  Sanskrit  (second  year) .  —  Course  for  rapid  reading. 
—  Selections  from  the  Maha-Bharata  (parts  of  the  third  book ; 
the  Great  Journey ;  the  Bhagavad  Glta) .  Half-course  {first 
half-year).    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.    Professor  Lanman. 

(VII) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

32  hf.    Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 

of  the  Vedas.  — Hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda.     Half -course 

{second  half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor 

Lanman.  (VII) 

41  hf.    Pali.  — Jataka  stories.— The   Buddha-legend.     Half-course 

{first  half-year).      Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at 

the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Lanman.        (XIV) 

52  hf.    Pali. —  The  Sacred  Books  of   Buddhism. —Readings  from 

the   Majjhima    Mkaya   and    from    Buddhaghosa's    Way   of 

Purity.     Half-course  {second  half-year).      Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30, 

and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor 

Lanman.  (XIV) 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  21  and  32  and  52  is  varied  in  such  a  way 
that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  in  two  successive  years. 
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Course  of  Advanced  Special  Study 

20.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 
The  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  address  themselves  on  the  one  hand  to 
students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social  institutions, 
and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men  who 
design  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon 
(English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of  German,  Slavic, 
and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  course  in  Pali  offer 
an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India;  and  a  suitable  collateral 
course  is  found  in  the  lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions 
(Philosophy  13). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important 
paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by 
practical  exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into 
Sanskrit.  The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple 
extracts  from  the  Epos  and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second 
half-year  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest 
Sanskrit  texts. 

Eor  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00);  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50); 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($2.00).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year) .  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before 
proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect. 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This   course  presupposes   a   good    acquaintance  with    the    forms    of   the 
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Classical  Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Reader 
will  first  be  studied,- and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions.  The  Upanishads  are  the  earliest 
records  of  genuine  Indian  theosophy. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  E.  Midler's  grammar  will  be  used  (London 
Triibner,  1884,  $2.00).  Select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read;  and 
various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine 
and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be 
studied  directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series),  and  an 
abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations.  •  The  collection  of  litho- 
graphed and  printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by 
purchases  of  the  Instructor  in  India, 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library! 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  — the 
largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of 
these  furnish  materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manu- 
scripts of  already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original 
sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  that  of  the  Instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
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is  still  comparatively  mrworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing about  700  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern- slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made  ;  another,  of  500  slides,  is  now  being  made  for  the  Department 
by  Griggs,  of  London. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations 
The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  Avhich  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  taken 
together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1900-01. 

The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is 
worth  about  21  cents.  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    DEPARTMENTS 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages  constitute  the  "  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  " 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division 
and  of  the  two  Departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION 
Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  5  Follen  Street 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    THE    CLASSICS 
Professor  Morris  H.  Morgan,  45  Garden  Street 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    INDO-IRANIAN 

LANGUAGES 

Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND   OF   THE   DEPART- 
MENT  OF   THE    CLASSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore,  34  Shepard  Street 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   THE   CLASSICS 
Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.    HOWARD,  8   Milliard  Street 


COMMITTEE   OF    THE    BOARD   OF    OVERSEERS   ON    THE 

CLASSICS 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  A.B. ;  Prentiss  CummingS,  A.B., 
LL.B. ;  Henry  Williamson  IIaynks,  A.M.;  Edmund  Lincoln 
Baylies,  A.B.,  LL.B.;  Edwin  Hale  Abbot,  A.M.,  LL.B.; 
Bauson    Savilian    Ladd,    A.B. 


CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY 


INSTRUCTORS 

William   Watson   Goodwin,    Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature. 
James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Minton  Warren,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Charles    Pomeroy    Parker,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 

and  Latin. 
Morris    Hicky   Morgan,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor  of  Classical 

Philology. 
Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
George    Willis   Botsford,  Ph.D.,  Lnstructor  in  the  History  of 

Greece  and  Rome. 
Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 

and  Latin. 
James   Hardy   Ropes,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation. 
Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
William  Fenwick  Harris,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
Walton  Brooks  McDaniel,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Henry   Washington   Prescott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in   Greek  and 

Latin. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  "  Undergraduate  "  and  "  Graduate"  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  properly  qualified  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  — 

[Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (CI.  Phil.  52).     Professor  Morgan.] 
Aeschylus  (CI.  Phil.  23).     Professor  Goodwin. 
[Sophocles  (CI.  Phil.  43).     Professor  Wright.] 
Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38).     Professor  White. 
[Demosthenes  (CI.  Phil.  48).     Professor  White.] 
Early  Career  of  Cicero  (CI.  Phil.  45).     Professor  Morgan. 
[Cicero's  Correspondence  (CI.  Phil.  41).     Professor  Smith.] 
The  Second  Punic  War  (CI.  Phil.  46).     Asst.  Professor  Howard. 
[The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero  (CI.  Phil.  56).     Asst.  Professor 

Howard.] 
History  of  Latin  Poetry  (Latin  11).     Professor  Smith. 
[History  of  Latin  Prose  Literature  (Latin  12).     Professor  Smith.] 

Undergraduates  who  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  graduate  list 
must  obtain  the  previous  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  last  two  courses  named  above. 

Graduate  students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  :  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  15  ;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14. 


UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES 
GREEK 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  :  Course  G 
is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  A,  and  Course  A  to  Course  B  or  1 
(see  p.  9).  Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the 
Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  13,  or  15 ; 
Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Classical  Philology 
23,  38,  43,  48,  or  52  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  Course  11  does 
not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  composition  courses  E, 
3,7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6  and  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken 
up  earlier)  and  8  in  the  Senior  year ;  Courses  13  and  15  in  either 
the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year.  (For  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  43, 
48,  and  52,  see  the  preceding  paragraph.) 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors  ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both) ,  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors  see  pages  48  ff . 

G.    Course  for  Beginners.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.  (XIH) 

Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  It  may  not  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition  or  counted 
for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 


some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  hare  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.  A  knowledge  of  some 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  written,  will  be  held  to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).  Macmillan's 
Greek  Reader,  by  F.  H.  Colson  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.75).  Hug's  text 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  0.75),  and  any  recent 
annotated  edition. 

A.    Homer. — Attic  Prose.  —  Composition.      Tu.t    Th.,   Sat.,  at  9. 
Mr.  Harris.  (X) 

Coursed  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  Greek 
for  admission  or  in  Course  G.      It  cannot  bo  counted  for  Honors. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  will  be 
read,  so  that  the  student  may  enjoy  the  story  contained  in  the  two  great 
poems.  Sufficient  command  of  Homeric  vocabulary  and  style  should  be 
acquired  to  give  the  power  to  translate  ordinary  passages  at  sight.  From 
time  to  time  the  Instructor  will  give  talks  and  Lectures  on  the  more  import- 
ant subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  Homer  and  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  literature      A  limited  amount  of  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading 

of  Attic  prose  and  to  practice  iu  writing  Greek. 

Seymour's  First  Six  Books  of  Homer*  Iliad  (Cinn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.60).  Perrin  and  Seymour's  Eight  Books  of  Homer's  Odyssey 
((.inn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  An  inexpensive  text  of  the  complete  poems, 
such  as  Rzach's  Iliad  and  Cauer's  Odyssey  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  each 
M.  2.5D ).  will  be  used  for  the  later  books. 


B./dGreek  Literature. — Plato  (Apology,  Crito,  and  Euthyphro). — 
Lysias  (selected  orations).  —  Xenophon  (Memorabilia). — 
Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections).  —  Euripides 
(Hippolytus) .  —  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 
I,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12;  II,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11. 
Professor  Wright,  Asst.  Professor  Gulick,  and  Mr.  Harris. 

(V  or  XII) 

Professor  Goodwin  will  give  some  of  the  lectures  in  this  course. 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek  for 
admission,  or  have  passed  in  Course  A.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second- 
Year,  but  not  for  Pinal,  Honors. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of  Greek  literature.  Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality ;  his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.  The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.  Then  the 
life  6f  Socrates  and  his  friends  will  be  studied  in  three  works  of  Plato  and 
in  selections  from  Xenophon's  memoirs.  In  the  second  half-year,  the 
work  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  continuity  of  development  from 
Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to  Euripides  and  the  Drama  will  be  carefully 
traced.  The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets  embrace  the  more  important 
fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon, 
Simonides,  and  others.  The  art  of  Euripides  is  studied  in  the  Hippolytus, 
with  readings  from  other  plays,  such  as  the  Medea  and  the  Iphigenia  among 
the  Taurians.  Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary  history, 
the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for  the  simple 
treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history,  mythology,  and 
religion. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Cluer's  edition  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.30).  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.40).  Plato's  Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with  German  notes  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  M.  0.45).  Wohlrab's  text  edition,  without  notes,  of  the 
Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  Hiller's 
Anthologia  Lyrica  (Teubner,  M.  3).     Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on  Elegiac, 
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Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (printed  by  the  University,  $.40).  Allen's 
edition  of  the  Medea  (Ginn  &  Co,  $1.00).  Harry's  edition  of  the 
Hippolytus  (Ginn  &  Co.  $1.00).  Flagg's  edition  of  Iphigenia  among 
the  Taurians  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40).     Nauck's  text  of  Euripides  (Teubner, 

if.  5.70). 

i.  Greek  Literature. — The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. — 
Herodotus  (Book  VIII). — Aeschylus  (Persians).  —  Plutarch 
(Themistocles,  or  Cimon). — Thucydides  (Book  I,  87-117, 
and  the  Funeral  Oration  in  Book  II) .  —  Plutarch  (Pericles) . 
—  Sophocles  (Electra).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Mr. 
Harris.  (IV) 

Course  1  is  open  to  all  who  have  passed  in  Greek  B  or  have  attained 
credit  in  Course  A  or  in  the  examination  for  admission  in  Advanced  Greek, 
or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  may  be  taken 
during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  by 
the  first  great  historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of 
Aeschylus  in  which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of 
view  as  imagined  by  the  poet.  Following  come  the  lives  of  two  impor- 
tant personages  who  were  concerned  in  the  same  period.  In  the  selections 
from  Thucydides  and  in  Plutarch's  Pericles  the  growth  of  Athenian 
empire  is  traced,  and  the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  the 
greatest  tragedian  of  the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 
Whenever  possible,  the  lantern  will  be  used  to  bring  visibly  before  the 
class  actual  remains  illustrating  the  subject  in  hand. 

Herodotus  Book  VIII,  Shuckburg's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.00).  Aeschylus,  Persae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.60). 
Plutarch's  Themistocles  and  Pericles,  by  Holden  (Macmillan,  $.90  and 
$1.00).  Plutarch's  Cimon,  Sintenis's  text  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  0.90). 
Thucydides  Book  I,  by  F.  II.  Colson  (Macmillan,  $.40).  Thucydides 
Book  II,  by  Marchant  (Macmillan,  $.90) .  Sophocles,  Electra,  edited  by 
B.  C.  Jebb,  revised  by  R.  II.  Mather  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10). 
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2 .  Greek  Literature.  —  Aristophanes  ( Acharnians ,  Birds) .  —  Thucy- 
clides  (Books  YI  and  VII) .  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound). 
—  Sophocles  (Oedipus  T3Trannus).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  (XI) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets,  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece — 'the  Sicilian  expedition 
and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian. 
The  instruction  in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid 
regard  also  to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  Exercises  in  both  oral  and  written  translation  will  be 
frequently  held.  The  average  rate  of  progress  during  the  first  half-year  will 
be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson ;  in  the  second  half-year  the  rate 
will  be  somewhat  increased.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucy- 
dides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  his  prose  into 
English . 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  setting  of  the  plays.  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as  com- 
pared with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  development  of  the 
myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  ed.  Meineke,  2  vols.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig, 
1860,  31.  3).  Paley's  Acharnians  (London,  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co., 
$0.75).  Merry's  Birds  (Clarendon  Press,  $0.90)  or  Kock's  third  edition 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40) .  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40).  White's  Oedipus  Tyr annus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.12). 
Marchant's  Thucydides,  Book  YI  and  Book  VII  (Macmillan,  each  $1.10). 
Smith's  Thucydides,  Book  VII  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Classen's  Thucy- 
dides, Books  VI  and  VII,  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  each 
31.  2.25). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  46,  47, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 
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6.  Greek  Literature. — Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of 
the  Oration  on  the  Embassy) .  —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesi- 
phon) .  —  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes) .  —  Sophocles 
(Antigone).  —  Aristophanes  (Frogs).  —  Collateral  reading. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  Wright  and  Asst. 
Professor  Gulick.  (XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  (Professor  Wright  in 
the  first  half-year,  and  Asst.  Professor  Gulick  in  the  second),  be  taken 
during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  and  that  of  Demosthenes  On  the 
Embassy  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the  great  master-piece  of 
Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the  Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read. 
These  plays  will  be  studied  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary 
art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  life  and  the  style  of  the  authors, 
the  growth  and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths,  the  origin  of  Attic  comedy 
in  the  light  of  archaeology  and  folk-lore,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
will  receive  full  treatment.  Each  student  will  select  at  least  one  additional 
play  for  private  reading  and  study. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  mythological,  etc.)  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the   students. 

Demosthenes] On  the  Crown  :  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubuer, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60)  ;  with  German  notes,  Westermann-Rosenberg's 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890, 
M.  2.00)  ;  with  English  notes,  Abbott  and  Matheson's  (Clarendon  Press, 
1899,  3s.  (yd.),  D'Ooge's  (Scott,  Foresman,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25), 
or    Holmes's   edition    (Allyn,   Boston,   $1.25).      Demosthenes    De   Falsa 
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Legatione :  Shilleto's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Deighton,  Bell,  and 
Co.,  1874,  $1.50),  or  Heslop's  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  $1.75).  Blass- 
Dindorf's  complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner,  M.  4.50).  Aeschines 
Against  Ctesiphon  :  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuckburg's  (Macmillan,  $1.10). 
Blass's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Teubner,  1896,  M.  2 .40) .  Flagg's  Seven 
against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  VerralTs 
Seven  against  Thebes  (Macmillan,  $2.00;  school  edition,  $.60)  or  Ritschl's 
Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3).  Weck- 
lein's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20)  or  Weil's 
(Teubner,  1891,  M.  1.50).  D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.40),  Humphrey's  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50),  or 
Jebb's  (Macmillan,  2d  ed.,  1891,  $3.25).  Frogs  of  Aristophanes: 
Blaydes's  critical  edition  (Halle,  1889,  M.  10),  or  Kock's  with  German 
notes  (Weidmann,  3d  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's  with  English  notes  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  $1.10). 

131  hf.  Greek  Literature.  — Plato.  — Rapid  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  selected  Dialogues.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

(VII) 

The  Dialogues  selected  are  Protagoras,  Menon,  Phaedo,  Symposium, 
Phaedrus,  and  Theaetetus.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  read,  on  an 
average,  thirty  pages  of  Teubner  text  each  week.  Lectures  will  be  given 
covering  the  points  most  necessary  for  understanding  the  pages  assigned. 
As  each  dialogue  is  finished,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  class  at 
which  the  students  will  be  expected  to  translate  rapidly  with  brief  com- 
ments. Opportunity  will  be  given  individual  students,  at  other  times, 
for  consulting  the  instructor  on  any  point  connected  with  the  course 
which  is  of  interest  to  them. 

Hermann's  text,  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  5.10). 

8.  Greek  Philosophy. — Plato  (Republic).  —  Aristotle  (Ethics, 
Books  I-IV  and  X).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Professor 
Goodwin.  (X) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the   class  will  read  the   greater   part   of  Plato's 
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Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.  The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  will  receive  special  attention. 
Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols.  I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in 
Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's 
Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  two  vols.,  originally  M.  7.50).  The  Republic,  Jowett  and  Camp- 
bell, 3  vols.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $10.50).  Adam's  Republic,  with 
critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25).  Hermann's  text  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50).  An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by 
President  Warren  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.25.  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.00).  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics 
(Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50),  Ramsauer's  with  Latin  notes 
(Teubner,  M.  12) .  By  water's  Ethics,  with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press, 
$1.50).  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Stewart's  Notes  on  the 
Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  $8.00).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited 
by  Bain,  4  vols.,  20s.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  12s.)  are  useful  for 
reference.  The  more  expensive  books  may  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of 
the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library. 

[i$2hf.  Greek  Literature.  — Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  En'.,  at  12.  Asst.. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (V) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

In  this  course  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  the  Epitaphios  of  Bion,  and  the 
more  important  poems  commonly  attributed  to  Moschus  will  be  read  and 
interpreted.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  (J reek  bucolic  poetry  and  its  influ- 
ence oti  Virgil  and  later  writers.  In  connection  with  Theocritus's  second, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  idyls  the  mimiambi  of  Berondas  will  be  studied. 

The  necessary  books  are  Anrens's  Bucolici  Graed,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  '/.  0.60).  Crusius's  Herondae  Mimiambi,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig, 
Teubner.    .)/     3.20),   and    any    modem    edition   of   Virgil's    Bucolics.     In 
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addition  it  will  be  advantageous  to  own  the  following  books,  which  are 
out  of  print  but  can  generally  be  obtained  second-hand  from  Germany  : 
Fritzsche's  Theokrits  Gedichte,  3d  ed.  by  Hiller,  with  explanatory  German 
notes,  and  Ahrens's  large  work  Bucolicorum  graecorum  reliquiae,  vol.  I 
text,  vol.  II  scholia.  These  two  works  are  now  listed  at  about  M.  2.50 
and  M.  16,  respectively.  All  these  and  other  editions,  as  well  as  illustra- 
tive works,  will  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Department  and  reserved  in 
the  reading  rooms  of  the  University  Library. 

io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments. — Lec- 
tures.—  Required  reading. — Two  short  theses.  Tu.,  Th., 
and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor}  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
White.  (XIII) 

Greek  10  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.  It  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for 
others  who  have  not  been  able  to  devote  special  attention  in  college  to  the 
classics,  but  who  may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old 
Greek  life.  The  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  and  to  use  German  and 
French  works  of  reference  is  desirable  but  is  not  required.  The  instructor 
will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient 
Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they 
were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal 
ornaments ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites ; 
entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports,  and 
imports  ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life ;  their 
means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged ; 
how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  ancient 
art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over  two 
thousand  slides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays; 
Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the  stereopticon  and 
to  collateral  reading.  The  note-books  of  students  in  this  course  will  be 
examined  monthly. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
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All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  Jf.  20).  Bliinmer's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co..  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  J/.  L80).  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50). 

ii.  The  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  —  Lectures  on  the  dramatic 
Art  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  with  reading  and  study  of 
the  extant  plays  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  12.     Professor  White.  (V) 

Professor  F.  Bocheb  will  lecture  in  this  course  on  related  plays  of  the 
French  drama. 

The  course  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  reading  and 
study  of  representative  (J reek  plays  may  be  made  either  in  the  original  or 
in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  the  facts  needed  in  a  more  extended 
study  of  the  Greek  Drama.  The  following  outline  -.\  ill  serve  to  indicate 
its  scope. 

The  rise  and  development  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  the  Greek  theatre, 
so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  necessary  to  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  a  Greek  play  ;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author; 
the  study  of  bis  plays  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  tins  can  be  deter- 
mined, with  attention  to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  movements  of  the  times ;  the  poet's  relations  witb  contemporary 
and  rival  poets:  his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ;  and  his 
attitude  towards  the  problems  of  life. 

In  tragedy,  the  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatmenl  of  the  Legend  in  literature  and  art;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
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Trench,  English,  and  German  drama ;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays.  In 
the  study  of  Aristophanes,  the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  from  those  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their 
Latin  imitators. 

The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  with  an  English  commentary,  by  F.  A. 
Paley,  fourth  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75),  or  Aeschy- 
lus, edited  by  E.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.50),  or 
the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre 
(George  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York,  $1.50).  Sophocles,  edited  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the  Tragedies 
of  Sophocles,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre  (George  Routledge 
&  Sons,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  E.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each  $.50),  or  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides  in 
English  Verse,  by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each 
$2.00).  The  best  text  and  the  best  versions  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
announced  by  the  instructor  after  the  course  has  been  organized. 

Otber  books  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and 
in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  for  the  use  of  students 
pursuing  the  course. 

Greek  Composition 

J&'hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course). — Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half -course.  Wed.,  and  (dur- 
ing the  first  half-year)  Fri. ,  at  2.30.     Mr.  Harris  .         (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Einal,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Ereshman  Year. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B,  and  is  open 
only  to  those  who  have  offered  Greek  Composition  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  While  the  course  is  intended  to  afford  practice  in  writing 
Greek,  its  main  object  is  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  to  those  who  mean  to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made 
of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  interesting  passages  of  Attic 
prose  are  read  with  special  reference  to  their  language  and  style.  This 
part  of  the  work  will  be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candi- 
dates for  Second-Year  Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their 
practice  in  writing  during  the  Ereshman  year.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50) .     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00) . 
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3  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  conrse) .  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half-course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second- Year 
Honors.  It  maybe  taken  with  Latin  3,  although  in  the  same  examination 
group.  The  final  examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination 
in  Greek  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).  Mackie's  Parallel  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek 
and  English  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10). 

7  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Th., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Wright.  (xiv) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 
It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  counting  as  a 
half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style  ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 


LATIN 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained,  either  at  school  or  in  his  school  work  supple- 
mented by  Course  A,  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading  ordinary 
Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress 
without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, 
—  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 
The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student  from 
his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English  ex- 
pression, and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of  expres- 
sion that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind  directly. 

2.  In  Course  B  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
contents  and  literary  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's 
practice  in  reading  in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may 
be  advantageously  supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which, 
besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute 
materially  to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the 
language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is 
demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  He  may,  therefore,  select 
some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number 
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of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general 
character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the 
history  of  Latin  literature ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a 
particular  department  of  literature  or  philosophy ;  or  it  may  be  a 
still  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for 
example,  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar, 
or  of  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from 
a  philological  point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is 
highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must 
study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 

The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Either 
Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  81,  82, 
13,  or  14;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  81  and  82; 
Courses  10,  11,  or  12,  or  Classical  Philology  41,  45,  46,  or  56  may 
be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or 
Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  The  composition  courses  E,  3,  7,  9,  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year;  Courses  6,  7  in  the  Junior  year;  Courses  8\  82,  and  9  in  the 
Senior  year;  Courses  13  and  14  in  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior 
year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course 
81  and  82  combined.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors 
Bee  pages  48  ff. 

A.    Cicero    (selected   speeches).  —  Virgil.  —  Composition.      Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3. SO.     Dr.  McDaniel.  (VIII) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not  in 
Advaneed  Latin,  at  the  examination  for  admission.     It  is  designed  to  sup- 
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plement  the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  course  in  Latin.  A 
large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  preparation  for  reading 
at  sight.  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  qualified  to  take 
Course  B ;  and  a  student  who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  in 
Course  A  may  be  admitted  to  Course  2. 
Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

B.  Latin  Literature.  —  Livy  (Book  I) .  —  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes) . 
—  Terence  (Andria  and  Phormio).  I,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12  ; 
H,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Professors  Greenough  and 
Morgan,  Asst.  Professors  C.  P.  Parker,  Howard,  and 
Clifford  H.  Moore,  Dr.  McDaniel  and  Mr.  Prescott. 

(Xm  or  IV) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Latin  for 
admission,  or  have  passed  in  Course  A.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second- 
Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  time  each  week  in  this  course  will  be  devoted 
to  lectures  and  the  remainder  to  recitations  oral  and  written.  Livy  will 
be  studied  until  the  first  of  December.  Then  Horace  will  be  taken  up 
until  about  the  first  of  April.  The  months  of  April  and  May  will  be  given 
to  the  plays  of  Terence.  Each  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  course  will  be 
divided  into  sections ;  the  ordinary  lectures  to  those  sections  will  give  the 
student  such  guidance  as  he  needs  in  the  reading,  interpretation,  and 
illustration  of  the  text.  Occasionally  all  the  sections  of  either  division 
will  meet  for  lectures  on  such  general  subjects  as  the  life  of  Livy,  the 
making  and  publishing  of  Roman  books,  the  Roman  theatre,  the  musical 
accompaniment  of  comedy,  etc.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  help  the  student  to  make  progress  in  reading  and  thinking  about  the 
historical,  lyric,  and  dramatic  literature  of  the  Romans. 

Text-books :  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's  text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  31.  1.20); 
for  single  plays :  Andria,  with  German  notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  31.  1.80)  ;  Phormio,  with  German  notes  by  Dziatzko  (Teubner, 
31.  1.50);  Elmer's  Phormio  (B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  $1.00);  Hayley's 
Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  30  cts.). 

i.  Latin  Literature.  — Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes) .  —  Tacitus  (Agri- 
cola  and  selections  from  the  Annals).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
10.     Professors  Smith  and  Minton  Warren.  (IH) 
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2.  Latin  Literature.  —  Tacitus  (selections  from  the  Histories). — 
Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Asst. 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (xni) 

Courses  1  and  2  are  parallel  courses,  so  far  as  the  authors  read  in  them 
are  concerned,  and  they  have  been  planned  with  some  reference  to  students 
who  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  study  of  Latin  beyond  the  Sophomore 
year.  Either  course,  however,  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  more 
advanced  courses  in  the  Department.  In  each,  the  story  of  an  interesting 
epoch  in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly  with  a  view  to  understand- 
ing the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin 
in  historical  courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus  and 
to  the  style  employed  in  English  in  translation.  Horace  is  studied  in  these 
courses  chiefly  from  a  literary  point  of  view ;  his  versification,  his  art  in 
composition,  the  times,  events,  and  persons  of  whom  he  writes,  and  his 
place  in  literary  history  receive  attention. 

After  1900-01,  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  having  been  transferred 
to  Course  jB,  will  not  be  read  in  these  courses,  which  will  also  be  altered 
in  other  respects. 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  with  distinction  in  Course 
B.  It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors.  Course  2  is 
open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have  attained  distin- 
guished credit  in  Course  A.  Courses  1  and  2  cannot  be  taken  together, 
nor  is  either  of  them  open  to  any  student  who  has  already  taken  the  other, 
or  who  has  taken  any  of  the  following  courses. 

Course  2  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  in  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course  (Tacitus  in  the  first  half-year,  Horace  in  the 
second).     Course  1  cannot  he  so  divided. 

Tacitus:  Agricola,  A.  Gudeman'e  edition  (Allyn  &  Bacon.  Boston, 
$1.00);  Annals,  W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-YI  ((Jinn  &  Co. ,$1.50); 
Histories,  Halm's  fourth  text  edition.  Vol.  II  (Teubner,  flf.  1.20).  Horace  : 
Odes  and  /<J/>>></cs.  Smith's  edition  ((Jinn  &  Co..  $1.50). 

6.  Latin  Literature.  —  Suetonius  (selections).  —  Pliny  (selected 
Letters). Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires).  —  Martial  (se- 
lected Epigrams).  Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri.,at  10.  Asst.  Professor 
Howard.  (HI) 

Course  <;  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  Or 
2  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  he  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  hut  also  lor  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literaiw    life  al    Koine  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
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Suetonius  :  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  Pliny  :  Keil's 
smaller  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal:  Jahn's  text,  revised 
by  Biicheler,  in  his  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  1893,  M.  3),  or  L.  Priedlander's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  14).  Martial:  edition  of  W.  Gilbert 
(Teubner,  M.  2.40),  or  the  edition  with  German  notes  by  L.  Priedlander 
(Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 

J32  M-  Latin  Literature.  —  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  Smith.  (VII) 

Course  13  is  usually  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  open  to  students 
who  have  passed  in  Course  1  or  in  Course  2.  About  half  the  time  of 
the  course  is  given  to  Catullus,  and  in  the  remainder  typical  selections 
are  read  from  the  elegiac  verse  of  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid. 
The  authors  are  studied  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view. 

The  books  used  will  be  Merrill's  edition  of  Catullus  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.40;  and  Schulze's  Romische  Elegiker  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M. 
2.40). 

141  hf  Latin  Literature.  —  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).  Half- 
course  (first  half-year) .  Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  12.  Professor 
Minton  Warren.  (V) 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Horace's  position  as  a  satirist,  his  re- 
lation to  his  predecessors,  and  his  influence  upon  subsequent  writers. 
His  colloquialisms  will  be  carefully  studied,  and  his  views  upon  literature 
and  life. 

Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25)  will 
be  used. 

S1hf.  Latin  Literature. — Plautus  (three  plays).  Half-course 
(first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Professor 
Greenough.  (IV) 

S2  hf.  Latin  Literature. — Lucretius.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.       (IV) 

Courses  81  and  82  are  important  for  candidates  for  Pinal  Honors  in 
Classics. 

Plautus  :  the  text  edition  of  Goetz  and  Schoell,  Parts  II,  VI,  and  YII 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.50)  is  recommended.     The  following  annotated 
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editions  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  :  Morris's  Captives  and  Tri- 
nummus  of  Plautus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25)  ;  Sonnenschein's  T.  Macci 
Plauti  Rudens  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.25).  Lucretius:  Bailey's 
text  edition,  in  the  Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis 
(Clarendon  Press,  $0.75),  is  recommended,  and  will  be  used  in  class. 
For  a  commentary  students  are  referred  to  Munro's  larger  edition,  Vols. 
I  and  II,  4th  ed.  (Bell,  Cambridge  and  London,  1893,  $1.50). 

[io.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  —  Lectures.  —  Study  of  an- 
cient representations. — Required  reading  and  theses  on 
special  topics.  —  Required  notes  of  lectures.  Tu.,  Th.,  and 
(at  the  jjleastire  of  the  instructor)  Sett.,  at  12.  Professor 
Greenough.]  (xiij) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10.  All  students  who  have  not 
advanced  in  Latin  as  far  as  Latin  2  must  consult  the  instructor  in  advance. 

This  course,  open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  is  conducted 
in  the  same  general  way  as  Greek  10,  and  is  intended  to  give  to  classical 
students  and  any  others  fitted  to  take  it,  by  lectures  and  the  stereopticon, 
as  complete  a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The 
equipment  for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical 
antiquities,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department  or  in  the  College  Library,  and  about  a  thousand  stereopticon 
slides.  In  addition  to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be  required  to 
make  a  certain  number  of  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  somewhat  more 
minute  way  than  the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures.  This 
course  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Classical  Philology  26. 


LATIN  Composition 

E  hf.  Latin  Composition  (first  course) .—  Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mo//.,  and  (during  the  second  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  McDaniel.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  E,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  passed  in  Latin  Composition  at  the  examination  for  admission. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  Latin  idiom. 
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3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  — Extended  study  of  idiom. 
—  Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30,  and 
consultation  hours  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Asst. 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (XV) 

Course  3  is  intended  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second- Year  Honors, 
but  all  students  will  find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  Latin  expression  and  construction.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  3, 
although  in  the  same  examination  group.  The  work  consists  chiefly 
in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared  especially 
for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of 
exercises.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  he  is  expected  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  consultation 
hours  appointed  by  the  instructor.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

7  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  —  Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  —  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  —  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  1.30.  Professor 
Greenough.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may  be 
taken  with  Greek  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is  in- 
tended for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

9  hf.  Latin  Composition  (fourth  course). — Practice  in  Latin  ex- 
pression and  style  (exposition  and  argument) .  —  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  1.30.  Professor 
Greenough.  (XIV) 

Course  9  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  passed  in  Latin  7. 
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GRADUATE    STUDIES 

Note.  —  The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page  44) ,  open  as  a  rule  only  to  Graduate  Students  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  residence,  and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of 
research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates (see  page  5) . 


Introduction  to  the  methods  of  Criticism  and  Research,  with  special 
reference  to  the  textual  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Classi- 
cal Authors.  —Lectures  and  exercises.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30. 
Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.       (CI.  Phil.  25  ;  XV) 

Course  25  or  a  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary  of  Classical  Philology.  Its  purpose  is  threefold :  to  teach 
students  methods  of  research ;  to  show  them  how  to  collect  and  use 
the  apparatus  criticus  of  an  author,  and  to  lead  them  to  form  original 
judgments  on  questions  of  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  year  the  instructor  will  lecture  on  the  method  and  aim  of 
textual  criticism  and  the  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  illus- 
trating the  lectures  by  typical  passages  from  these  authors.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  principles  presented  in  the  lectures  will  be 
applied  to  x>arts  of  the  Commentariolum  Petitionis  commonly  attributed  to 
Quintus  Cicero,  and  to  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Students  who  wish  to 
take  this  course  should,  if  possible,  consult  the  instructor  in  advance, 
either  personally  or  by  letter.  Memhers  of  the  course  will  provide  them- 
selves with  Q.  Ciceronis  reliquiae,  rec.  Buecheler  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1869,  M.  1.60),  and  Euripides,  Alcestis,  edited  by  Hayley  (Ginn  &  Co.,, 
Boston,  $1.50). 

[Greek  Lyric  Poetry.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri. ,  at  12.     Professor  MORGAN.]         (CI.  Phi  1.  521  /if.  ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fragmentary ,  but  interesting,  personal  and 
individual  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
study  of  choral  poetry  in  Pindar. 

E.  Ilillcr.  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  and  enlarged  by  ().  Crusius 
(Teubner,  L897",  .'/.  3),  will  be  necessary.  G.  S.  Farnell,  (Ireek  Lyric 
Poetry  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  $5.00)  will  be  valuable  for  reference. 
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[Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes),  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12. 
Professor  Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  3o2hf;  XIII) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

In  this  course  all  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be 
read,  with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison. 
Each  student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian 
Odes  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and,  in  addition  to  this,  Christ's  edition 
of  Pindar  (Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  is  recommended.  The  collection  of 
editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library 
and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  will  be  open  to  the  class. 

Aeschylus.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  23 ;  XI) 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  15),  in  two  volumes,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of 
Aeschylus  and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library,  with  those  in 
the  Library  of  the  Department,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  2.  SO.   Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43  ;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sopho- 
cles will  be  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the 
fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory  lec- 
tures will  be  given ;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena  of 
the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered. 
At  other  exercises,  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject 
will  be  approached  by  a  different  method :  the  work  will  consist  mainly  of 
a  series  of  special  studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elementary 
exercises  in  text-criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of  matters 
of  literary  history ;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles 
his  language,  grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  concep- 
tions, myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text  —  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quo- 
tations, ancient  and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations  —  and  to  topics 
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connected  with  modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influ- 
ence in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1897,  $1.50),  and  the 
edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  1.50),  will  be 
the  texts  used.  Students  are  advised  to  procure  also,  if  possible,  Ellendt's 
Lexicon  Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  31.  28),  and  Dindorf's  Poetae 
Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire  works  —  plays  and  fragments  —  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  (Teubner,  ed.  quinta, 
1869,  M.  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important  annotated  editions  —  above 
all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann, 
Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[Thucydides.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  10.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  44;   XI) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

Course  44  may  be  taken  with  Course  24,  although  in  the  same  exami- 
nation group. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  Thucydides  and  the  period  of  history  to 
which  his  work  relates.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be 
able  to  read  the  ordinary  historical  language  of  Thucydides  with  case. 
The  class  will  be  expected  to  have  either  Classen's  Thucydides,  or  the 
volumes  based  on  Classen  in  the  "College  Series  of  Greek  Authors." 
The  collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological 
and  historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College 
Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,at9.     Professor 
White.  (CI.  Phil.  38;    II) 

Course  :58  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  reading  and  trans- 
lation of  the  author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures 
whose  main  purpose  will  he  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  less  commonly  read  plays. 

Meineke's  text,  2  vols.,  Svo.  (Tauclmitz,  Leipzig,  1860,  31.  '6).  Diibner's 
Scholia  Graeca  in  Aristoplumcm  (I)idot,  Paris,  15  fr.).  Meineke's  Frog- 
menta  Comicorum  Graecormn,  editio  minor,  2  vols.    (Reimer,  Berlin,  31.  9) . 
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Early  Greek  Oratory.  —  Gorgias,  Antiphon,  Andocides.    Half-course 
(  first  half-year) .     Tu.,  Th . ,  Sat.  ,atl2.    Professor  Morgan  . 

(CI.  Phil.  S&hf  ;  XIII) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  formal  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  There  will  be  lectures  on  the  early  rhetoricians  and 
orators  together  with  reading  of  their  extant  works  or  of  works  attributed 
to  them. 

Necessary  works  will  be  :  Antiphontis  orationes  et  fragmenta,  adiunctis 
Oorgiae  Antithenis  Alcidamantis  declamationibus  edidit  F.  Blass, 
2d  edition  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  2.10).  Andocidis  orationes  edidit 
J.  H.  Lipsius  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20).  Andocidis  de  Mysteriis  et 
de  Reditu,  edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  London, 
$1.50).  Very  useful  would  be  Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsamkeit  Parti, 
2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  14). 

[Demosthenes.  Mon.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor.     Professor  White.]       (CL  Phil.  48  ;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

Course  48  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
genuine  works  of  Demosthenes  will  be  read  entire.  The  reading  and 
translation  of  the  orations  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by 
lectures  intended  chiefly  to  elucidate  points  of  difficulty  in  history,  chron- 
ology, and  political  and  legal  antiquities. 

Dindorf-Blass,  3  vols.,  1889-92,  ed.  maior  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  7.20). 

Frequent  references  will  be  made  to  the  best-known  political  histories 
of  Greece ;  to  Blass's  Attische  Beredsamkeit,  Vol.  Ill,  I,  2d.  ed.  (Teubner, 
M.  16)  ;  to  Schaefer's  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit,  3  vols.,  2d.  ed. 
(Teubner,  M.  30);  to  Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  $3.00)  ;  and  to  Lipsius's  revision  of  Meier  and 
Schomann's  Der  Attische  Process  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20). 

Aristotle  (Politics  and  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens) .  Half- 
course  {second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.  Professor 
Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  272  hf. ;  XIH) 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is  afforded 
by  other  ancient  authorities,  especially  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's  text  of  the  Politics 
(Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2) .  Blass's  text  of  the  'Adrjvaioov  lToXtreta  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman  (Clarendon 
Press,  1887)  including  text  of  Books  I  and  II  with  notes,  the  various 
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editions  of  Susemihl,  Jowett's  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  other  works 
useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible  to  the  class  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity.  —  Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry) .  — 
Longinus  (On  the  Sublime).  —  Horace  (Art  of  Poetry). — 
Quintilian  (Book  X). — Lectures  and  studies.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  40;  III) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  collection  of  the  literary  judgments  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  study  of  four  of  their  principal  works  of 
literary  criticism.  There  will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence 
of  these  works  on  modern  literature.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  who  will  also  translate  and  comment  upon  the  texts.  Both  he 
and  the  members  of  the  course  will  undertake  short  investigations  of 
kindred  topics,  so  that  a  good  idea  may  be  had  of  this  branch  of  ancient 
literature. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Bywater's  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $  .40).  Vahlen's  revision  of  Jahn's  Longinus 
(Marcus,  Bonn).  Albert's  edition  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  (Hachette, 
Paris,  f.  2.50).  Kruger's  third  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1). 

A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the  University 
and  Department  Libraries. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.  Asst.  Professor 
Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  54;  YIII) 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeeo-Roman  world 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source  for  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations 
of  the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  he  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  hook  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  lie  required. 
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The  text  of  the  New  Testament  used  is  Westcott  and  Hort's  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.00).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek- English 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $5.00)  is 
the  most  useful  reference  book  to  own. 

Eoman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal. — Lectures  and  studies. 
Half -course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  502  hf. ;  in) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  There  will  be  lectures  and  reading  from  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Persius,  Petronius,  and  others.  All  members  of 
the  course  should  have  previously  read  the  satires  of  Horace  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  those  of  Juvenal. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum,  by 
Baehrens  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.20).  Biicheler's  editions  of  Persius, 
3d  ed.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  3)  and  Petronius,  3d  ed.  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  2.40).  Por  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  any  of  the  best 
editions  will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the 
course  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in 
the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
secution of  Verres. — ■  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  Orations. 
Half -course  (first  half-year) .  Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri.,  at  10.  Pro- 
fessor Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  451  hf. ;  in) 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly : 
Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  in  Q. 
Gaecilium  Divinatio,  and  parts  of  the  six  in  the  suit  in  Verrem.  There 
will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these  orations  and  on  the 
career  of  Cicero  at  the  bar  during  the  period  covered  by  them.  The  third 
volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's  Cicero  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  31.  2.10)  will 
serve  as  the  text.  Special  editions  of  some  of  the  orations  will  be  found 
in  the  University  and  Classical  Libraries. 

[Cicero's  Correspondence.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Smith.]  (CI.  Phil.  411  hf. ;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

A  selection  of  the  Letters  is  read,  dealing  with  some  period  of  Cicero's 
life,  and  chosen  mainly  for  the  light  they  shed  on  his  character  and  motives 
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part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
various  forms  of  prose  or  verse ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review  is 
studied  as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly 
by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the 
topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works.  Addi- 
tional selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended 
and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are 
also  read  in  class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification 
of  the  several  poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department;  but  students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in 
class,  Merry's  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press, 
$1.75)  or  Baehrens'  Fragmenta  Poet  a  rum  Romanorum  (Teubner,  M. 
4.20)  ;  and  Thackeray's  Anihologia  Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10) . 

[Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .  —  Study  of  Dialectic 
Inscriptions.  Half-coarse  (Jirst  half-year).  Three  hours  a 
week.     Asst.  Professor  Gu lick.]  (CI.  Phil,  ^^hf.) 

Omitted  in  1900-01.     To  be  given  in  1001-02. 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various  epi- 
choric  dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history 
of  noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  occupy  perhaps  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  will  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

Necessary  are  the  following  two  books:  P.  Cauer,  Delectus  inscrip- 
tionum  Graecarum  propter  dialect  um  memorabilium,  3d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  11)00,  M.  7),  and  11.  Koehl,  Imagines  Tnscriptionvm  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum  in  usum  scholarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  6).  Desirable  would  be  (i.  Meyer's  Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed. 
(Breitkopf  &  Ilartel,  Leipzig,  L896,  .)/.  10.50). 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  Practical  Exer- 
cises. Half-course  {second half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Wright.  (CI.  Phil.  212hf. ;  VIII) 
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[Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography.  —  Lectures  and  Practical  Exer- 
cises.   Half-course.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  302ft/. ;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  courses,  which  are  usually  offered  in  different 
years,  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  introduction  and  guide, 
first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their  bearing  on 
history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  grammar 
and  dialects);  and  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important  of 
the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ; 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions 
will  be  treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
course  lectures  will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek 
palaeography,  and  facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  class. 
By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  and  of 
manuscripts  will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students 
in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European 
libraries  and  other  collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as 
students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Larfeld,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  von  Miiller's  Handhuch  der 
Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15)  and  Handhuch 
der  griechischen  Epigraphik  (Bd.  II,  Die  Attischen  Inschriften,  Leipzig, 
1898  M.  20) .  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge, 
England,  University  Press,  1st  Part,  1888,  $4.50).  Roehl,  Imagines 
inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  6).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878, 
M.  6) .  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1898,  M.  16) .  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palae- 
ography (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1893,  $2.00).  Blass,  Griechische 
Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Miiller's  Handhuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892) .  Gard- 
thausen,  Griechische  Palaographie  (Leipzig,  1879,  M.  18).  Wattenbach, 
Anleitung  zur  griechischen  Palaographie,  3d  ed.  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  189o, 
M.  3.60).  Wattenbach  and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempla  codicum  Graecorum 
litteris  minusculis  scriptorum  (Koster,  Heidelberg,  1878  ff.,  M.  60). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department. 
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[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral 
"reading  and  investigation.     Half-course  {second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.     Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

(CI.  Phil.  292hf. ;  YI) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

This  course  deals  Avith  the  historical  development  of  religion  and 
worship  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  treats  in  detail  special  topics  within  the 
general  field.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  earliest 
places  and  forms  of  worship;  sacred  precincts,  temples,  and  temple 
property ;  the  personnel  and  ceremonials  of  worship ;  sacrifice  ;  oracles ; 
the  Orphic  sect ;  mysteries  ;  later  religious  organizations  ;  family  cults ; 
national  and  state  festivals. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures;  each  student,  however,  is 
expected  to  make  a  short  investigation  and  present  his  results  to  the  class. 

Pull  bibliographies  are  given  by  .he  instructor,  and  all  important  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  University 
Library.  The  most  useful  single  book  for  students  to  own  is  Stengel's 
Griechische  Kultusaltertwmer  (Iwan  von  Midler's  Handbuch  der  Massi- 
schen  Altertumswissenschafi,  Vol.  III.  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1898,  M.  6). 

[Greek  Mythology.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investigations. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  10,  and  a 
third  hour  at  th <  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.]  (CI.  Phil.  68»*/. ;  HI) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

In  this  course  will  be  studied  the  more  important  legends  relating  to 
Greek  gods  and  heroes,  and  to  the  founding  of  states.  The  myths  will  be 
treated  according  to  the  localities  to  which  they  belong,  and  there  will 
be  discussion  of  ancient  mythological  criticism  and  investigation. 

Preller's  Griechische  Mythologie,  4th  edition  by  Robert  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.   18). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans. —Ovid's  Fasti.  Half- 
course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third 
hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Asst.  Professor 
Clifford  II.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  321  hf. ;  VI) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 
the  students,  and   partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.     The  general  plan 


of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29)  described  above.  Especial  attention  is 
directed  to  the  national  elements  in  Roman  belief  and  ritual,  as  distin- 
guished from  Greek  additions. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  The  following  also  will  be  useful:  L.  Preller, 
Romische  Mythologie,  3d  ed.  by  H.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1883, 
M.  10)  ;  Joachim  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  dritter  Band, 
Sacralwesen,  2d  ed.,  revised  by  Wissowa  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  11)  ;  Eow- 
ler,  Roman  Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1899,  $1.50). 

[The  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Process  of  the 
Athenian  Courts.  Half-course.  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor 
Goodwin.]  (CI.  Phil.  24  hf. ;  XI) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

Course  24  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year  with  Course  44,  although  in 
the  same  examination  group. 

The  Legal  Antiquities  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  Meier  and 
Schomann's  AUischer  Process  and  other  works  on  the  subject,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Orators  and  Grammarians.  The  Draconic  law  of  homicide 
will  be  studied  in  Demosthenes  Against  Aristocrates,  §§  22-86. 

Each  student  must  have  Meier  and  Schomann's  AUischer  Process,  revised 
by  Lipsius  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1883-87,  M.  20).  Other  books  of  reference 
will  be  found  in  the  libraries. 

[Roman  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Asst.  Professor  Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  51 ;  XI) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Pome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finances,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  early  methods  of  administering  justice  at  Rome  will  be  studied, 
and  the  historical  development  of  the  various  courts,  with  such  explana- 
tion of  legal  antiquities  and  of  methods  of  court  procedure  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  students  to  understand  the  numerous  references  to  these  sub- 
jects in  the  literature  of  the  early  Empire. 
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The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
required  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

Members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  Schiller 
and  Voigt's  Romische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertilmer,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8). 

[Roman  Provincial  Administration.  Half-course  {first  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9. 
Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.]    (CI.  Phil.  h§xhf.  ;  II) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  provincial  system 
in  general ;  and  each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  short  investigation 
of  a  special  subject  within  the  general  field  of  study.  The  work  of  the 
class  room  will  consist  of  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  papers  prepared 
by  members  of  the  class.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the  follow- 
ing :  establishment  and  government  of  the  provinces  in  the  several  periods, 
municipal  organization,  provincial  assemblies,  finances,  army,  extension 
of  Roman  civilization  and  the  reflex  influence  on  Rome,  etc.  The  course 
is  thus  designed  to  make  students  acquainted  with  an  important  subject 
and  to  give  actual  training  in  the  methods  of  historical  research. 

Full  bibliographies  will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  All  necessary  books 
will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  or  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  University  Library. 

[History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Dr.  Botsford.]  (Hist.  2  ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

Though  this  course  rests  on  a  narrative  of  events,  its  central  idea  is  the 
development  of  civilized  life,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  art,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  political  ideals  and  institutions  of  Greece. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  indicating  contributions  which  the  Greeks 
have  made  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  The  course  aims  to  present 
those  features  of  their  history  which  are  of  general  interest,  and  serves  at 
the  same  time  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  life,  and 
thought. 

Instruction  will  he  given  by  lectures,  with  required  collateral  reading  in 
the  works  of  Grote,  Curtius,  Ahhott,  Holm,  Gilbert,  and  other  authorities. 
Constant  reference  will  also  hi'  made  to  the  more  easily  accessible  sources, 
as  Herodotus,  Thncydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch.  The 
student  will  he  expected  to  prepare  one  thesis  and  an  occasional  report 
of  his  reading. 
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Constitutional  History  of  Athens.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10.     Dr.  Botsford. 

(Hist.  17  ;  III) 

This  course  will  be  based  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
Aristotle's  'Adripaluv  IloXireta  and  of  other  ancient  historical  sources.  The 
development  of  the  Athenian  constitution  will  be  followed,  comparisons 
with  the  constitutions  of  other  Greek  states  will  be  made,  and  the  influence 
of  political  theories  and  ideals  on  political  conduct  and  historiography 
will  be  noted.  Practical  training  in  research  will  be  given  through  the 
preparation  of  theses  on  unsettled  questions.  The  student  is  advised  to 
provide  himself  with  Sandys'  edition  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens, 
and  Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities.  Other  useful  authorities 
are  Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte ;  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  Aristoteles 
und  Athen;  and  Thumser,  Griechische  Staatsaltertiimer,  in  Hermann's 
Lehrbuch  d.  griech.  Antiquitdten. 

History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri.  ,ail2. 
Dr.  Botsford.  (Hist.  3  ;  V) 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  beginning  with  the 
origins  and  the  fundamental  institutions,  —  social,  religious,  legal,  and 
constitutional.  The  development  of  these  institutions  will  be  traced 
through  the  various  stages  of  Rome's  expanding  dominion,  and  the  great 
social  and  political  changes  attending  that  expansion.  The  decay  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  will  be  studied ;  also  the 
attempts  made  to  introduce  a  more  efficient  political  system.  The  course 
will  close  with  some  consideration  of  the  Roman  institutions  that  survived 
in  later  European  civilization. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  been  made  familiar  with  the  outlines 
of  Roman  history  in  preparing  for  College.  There  will  be  no  text-book, 
but  required  reading  in  the  works  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  Duruy,  and  other 
leading  authorities  will  be  assigned,  and  constant  reference  will  be  made 
to  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other  sources  easily  accessible.  Two  theses  will  be 
required  of  each  student. 

[Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Social  War. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9. 
Dr.  Botsford.]  (Hist.  18;  H) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

Courses  17  and  18  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Roman 
Constitution;   the  family,  clan,  and  tribe,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
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the  state ;  social  ranks,  and  timocratic  and  territorial  classifications  of  the 
citizens  ;  senate,  assemblies,  and  magistracies  ;  the  development  of  political 
parties  and  types  of  government,  and  the  growth  of  the  plebeian  tribunate 
and  of  plebeian  rights ;  the  Decemvirate,  the  Licinian  Laws,  and  the  New 
Aristocracy ;  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Eome  at  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi ;  the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  between  tribunate  and  senate, 
the  intrusion  of  the  military  element  in  politics,  and  the  preparation  for 
the  empire. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  the  sources  as  well  as  on  the 
modern  literature.  Methods  of  historical  research  will  be  examined,  and 
the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  apply  these  in  the  preparation 
of  theses  on  subjects  that  give  opportunity  for  independent  judgment. 
A  ready  use  of  Latin  and  German  is  an  essential  qualification  for 
successful  work  in  this  course,  and  knowledge  of  Greek  will  be  of 
advantage. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  — Investigations  of 
the  literary  and  monumental  sources  and  study  of  special 
topics.  Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor.     Professor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  37  ;  VII) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent  studies. 

Course  37  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  investigation  and  use  of 
the  literary  and  monumental  sources  of  information  about  Greek  Private 
Life  in  the  classical  period.  Preliminary  training  in  the  collection  and 
use  of  literary  sources  will  be  secured  by  the  analysis  of  a  Greek  comedy, 
by  testing  the  sources  for  the  classical  period  used  by  von  Miiller,  Her- 
mann, and  Becker-Gbll  in  their  handbooks,  and  by  analyses,  made  by 
members  of  the  course  under  direction,  of  specified  portions  of  Greek 
authors.  Similar  training  in  the  collection  and  use  of  monumental 
sources  will  be  secured  by  the  study  of  friezes,  grave-reliefs,  monuments 
in  the  round,  and  vase-pictures.  Members  of  the  course  will  report  from 
time  to  time  on  topics  of  limited  range  specially  assigned  to  them.  All 
investigation  of  the  sources  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  analytical 
table,  to  be  furnished  by  the  instructor,  which  will  arrange  the  subjects 
of  (ireek  Private  Life  under  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

Lectures  on  bibliography  will  be  given  by  the  instructor,  and  members 
of  the  course  will  report  on  the  contents  of  special  books  and  monographs. 
Two  subject  card  catalogues,  following  the  order  of  the  analytical  table, 
will  be  made,  one  for  monumental,  the  other  for  literary  and  inscriptional 
source- 
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Each  member  of  the  course  will  investigate  some  topic  of  importance, 
under  direction,  and  will  present  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  some 
time  before  the  Spring  recess. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course.)  —  Study  of  special 
topics.  Half -course  {second  half-year).  Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  12.     Professor  Geeenotjgh.]    '         (CI.  Phil.  262A/. ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1900-01 . 

Course  26  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Latin  10  or  who  have 
pursued  equivalent  studies.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  stu- 
dents for  investigation  and  report,  and  a  thesis  will  be  required  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  French  and  German  books 
is  necessary,  and  of  Italian,  desirable.  The  College  Library  is  richly 
provided  with  works  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  Roman  life. 

Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (first  course) .  —  The 
literary  and  epigraphic  sources  for  the  history  of  Greek  art, 
especially  sculpture  and  vase-painting.  —  Pliny  and  Pausanias. 
—  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  and  theses.  Half-course. 
Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Weight.      (CI.  Phil.  49  hf.  ;  VIII) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  review  the  history  and  main  features  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting,  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  these 
subjects.  Throughout  the  course  and  by  preference  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  and  otherwise  famous  creations,  will  be  made  special  objects 
of  study. 

Members  of  the  course  are  expected  to  have  previously  obtained  at 
least  some  such  general  knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting 
as  may  be  got  from  reading  the  pertinent  chapters  in  Collignon's  Manual 
of  Greek  Archaeology  (Cassel,  1886,  $2.00). 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  conferences ;  topics  for  inves- 
tigation and  for  special  report  will  be  assigned. 

Besides  the  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  books  principally 
used  will  be  Overbeck,  Die  Antiken  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der 
bildenden  Kilnste  lei  den  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1868,  M.  10),  Jex-Blake  and 
Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (Macmillan, 
1896,  $3.50),  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Select  Passages  from  Ancient  Writers, 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Greek  Sculpture  (Macmillan,  1895,  $2.25), 
Lowy,  Inschriften  griechischer  Bildhauer  (Leipzig,  1885,  M.  20) ,  W.  Klein, 
Die  griechischen  Vasen  mit  Meistersignaturen,  2d  ed.  (Vienna,  1886, 
M.  8),  and  Kretschmer,  Die  griechischen  Vaseninschriften  (Giitersloh, 
1894,  M.  5).  Every  member  of  the  course  should  be  provided  with  a 
text-edition  of  Pausanias. 
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[Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (second  course) .  —  A 
Course  of  Research,  chiefly  in  the  literary  and  epigraphic 
history  of  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  Art.  Half-course.  Once 
a  week.     Professor  Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  64  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Classical 
Archaeology. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  in  the  investigation,  under  guidance, 
of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  and  painting ;  reports 
both  oral  and  written  will  be  presented  from  time  to  time  and  discussed 
by  the  instructor  and  others,  and  a  thesis  which  shall  embody  the  results 
of  original  research  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

[Painting  in  ancient  Greece,  with  special  reference  to  vase-painting. 
—  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  reports,  and  theses.  Half- 
course.     Th.,  4-5.30.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  60/*/.  ;  XVI) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  Greek 
vases  as  sources  of  information  chiefly  on  Greek  art,  and  on  Greek 
literature,  mythology,  history,  and  private  life. 

Introductory  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  literary  history  of  painting 
among  the  Greeks,  and  upon  the  leading  features  and  aspects  of  Greek 
ceramic  art.  These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  studies  on  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  both  of  painting  and  of  ceramics,  the  former  mainly 
through  literature  as  illustrated  by  vase-paintings  and  by  the  remains  of 
Graeco-Roman  art,  the  latter  in  the  vases  themselves.  Special  studies 
will  be  made  upon  other  topics,  such  as  the  vase-inscriptions,  relation  of 
vase-paintings  to  other  forms  of  art  and  to  literature  (epic  poetry,  drama, 
comedy),  mythological  types  on  the  vases,  historical  allusions,  etc. 

The  excellent  series  of  vases  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  is 
available  as  furnishing  much  original  material,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
works  on  Greek  ceramics  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  will  also  be  accessible  to  members  of  the  class. 

[Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.  Half-course.  Wed., 
at  1.30.     Professor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  S5hf.  ;  VI) 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

In  this  course  the  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will 
be  discussed  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical 
sources.  Such  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  monuments  and  places 
discussed,  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  illustra- 
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tions  by  photographs  and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions 
to  be  considered  relate  to  the  City  Walls,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier 
Parthenon,  the  old  Athena  Temple,  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pnyx, 
Enneacrunus,  the  Eleusinium,  and  in  general  the  monuments  that  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the  study  by 
those  who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a  whole.  This 
subject  is  of  importance  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers ;  and  its  study 
will  be  useful  in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently  visit  Greece, 
especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens. 

Pausanias,  Graeciae  descriptio,  Hitzig  et  Bliimer,  Yol.  I,  pars  1,  Liber  I : 
Attica  (Calvary  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1896,  31.  18).  The  following  books  also 
would  be  useful  :•  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  vonAthen  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
1891,  M.  16),  containing  Milchhofer's  Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von 
Athen.  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1874  and  1890,  M. 
20  and  12).  Milchhofer's  Athen,  in  Baumeister's  Denkmaler,  Vol.  I 
(Oldenbourg,  Munich,  1885).  Lolling's  Topographie  vonAthen,  in  Iwan 
von  Muller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  Ill  (Beck,  Nordlingen,  1889,  M.  18.50). 
Miss  Harrison's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  $4.00).  Frazer's  Pausanias 's  Description  of  Greece  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1897,  $25.00). 

20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 
Directors  for  1900-01 :  Professors  Minton  Warren  and  Morgan. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text-criticism 
and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Open  meetings,  at  which 
the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology, 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  meetings  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  meetings  the  Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other 
instructors  in  the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1900-01  are  Lysias  and  Horace  (Satires),  and 
the  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  2.30  to 
4  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Directors  before  June  20 ;  and  present  members 
who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect 
by  the  same  date. 
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Books  used  in  the  Seminary :  Lysiae  Orationes,  recensuit  C.  Scheibe, 
editio  altera  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Lysiae  Orationes  Selectae, 
von  A.  Weidner  (Leipzig,  Freytag,  31.  1.50) .  Index  Lysiacus,  by  Holmes 
(Bonn,  Cohen.  M.  8).  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  recensuit  Orellius ;  editio 
quarta  niaior,  curavit  W.  Mewes,  rolumen  alteram  Satirae,  Epistulae, 
Lexicon  Horatianum  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1892).  Epilegomena  zu  Horaz 
von  Otto  Keller,  zweiter  theil,  Sermones  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1879,  M.  8). 
The  large  collection  of  editions  and  the  illustrative  philological  works  in 
the  Classical  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  Gore  Hall  will  be  at  the 
service  of  the  Seminary. 
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BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 


In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

History  and  Geography.  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English 
translation  (Macmillan,  4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece 
(10  vols.  Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  $17.50).  How  and  Leigh's  History 
of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $2 .00) .  Bury's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  (American  Book  Co. , 
New  York,  $1.50).  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome,  5  vols.  (Scribner's, 
New  York,  $10.00).  Peter-Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek 
History  (Macmillan,  NewYork,  $3 .00) .  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr . 
Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80  ;  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00) .  Kiepert's 
Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  (Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Seyffert's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities, 
ed.  by  Nettleship  and  Sandys  (Macmillan,  $3.00).  Cornish,  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$4.00).  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities 
(American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $6.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School 
Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $1.75).  Gardner  &  Jevons'  Manual  of 
Greek  Antiquities  (Scribners,  1895,  $4.00) .  Gilbert's  The  Constitutional 
Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3 .00) .  Haigh's  The  Attic 
Theatre,  2d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is  important  for  scenic 
antiquities.  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (Macmillan,  $6.50) . 
Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edition  of  1895  (Scribners, 
$3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political  antiquities  of  Rome. 
Lanciani's  Ruins  -and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 
Co,  Boston,  $4.00). 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited  by 
Bianchi  (American  Book  Co,  75  cts.)-  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
(Scribner's,  $1 .25) .  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
(E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.     Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Gmn 
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&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $4.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Appleton,  35 
cts.).  A.  S.  Wilkin's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan,  35  cts.). 
Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  2  vols.  (Macmillan, 
$4.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  romischen  Literatur,  fifth  ed.  (Teubner, 
M.  14.40; ,  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr  (Macmillan,  $8.00) . 
Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50).  Middleton 
and  Mills,  The  Students  Companion  to  Latin  Authors  (Macmillan,  $1.50). 
J.  W.  Mackail,  Latin  Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  word 
formation  in  Latin,  W.  M.  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00).  Palaeog- 
raphy, E.  M.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography 
(Appleton,  $2.00). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00 ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50) .  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50). 

Eor  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich),  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric2 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 
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HONORS  AND  HONORABLE  MENTION 

Second-Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  with  the  published  lists  of  meritorious  students 
and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  and  the  successful  candidates  receive 
a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  —  "Honors"  and  "Highest 
Honors."  They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  but 
to  Freshmen  only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 
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The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.  The  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors,  both  Second-Year  and  Final,  are 
held  within  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations. 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at 
the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  « «  Honors  "  and  « «  Highest  Honors  " 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following  terms :  — 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics,  upon  evidence 
of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  he  excused  from  examina- 
tions for  Second- Year  Honors  and  from  two  of  the  six  courses 
regularly  required. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained 
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at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six 
courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  Sanskrit 
for  one  classical  course.  Of  the  following  courses,  however,  only 
one  maybe  counted:  Greek  10,  Latin  10,  History  17,  History  18. 
He  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  in  these 
courses;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages, 
to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second-Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June! 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis,  written  in  Latin,  on  some  subject  approved 
by  one  of  the  classical  instructors.  As  early  as  May  1,  an  outline 
or  brief  of  his  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  this  instructor  for  his 

approval. 

Honorable  Mention 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  in  case 
of  Special  Students,  with  the  Commencement  certificate,  to  such 
students  as  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in 
those  studies  amounting  to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  men- 
tioned in  the  diploma  and  is  published  in  the  Commencement 
programme  and  in  the  next  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention,  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.  The  courses  designated  by  letters  {A,  B,  E, 
G)  are  not  counted  towards  the  requirement  of  three  courses.  Of 
Greek  10  and  History  17,  only  one  course  may  be  counted;  of 
Latin  10  and  History  18,  only  one  may  be  counted.  In  Greek,  one 
of  the  three  must  be  Course  6  or  8. 
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DEGREES 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College  Studies"  and  to  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School. 

.  The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

The  Division  publishes  the  following  general  information  for 
persons  who  propose  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Any  candidate  may  obtain  more  detailed  information 
on  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  or  to  his  Adviser. 
Each  candidate  is  expected  early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  to  assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Division. 

Although  the  minimum  requirement  of  residence  is  one  year, 
yet  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithful  study  for 
a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.  It  stands  for 
prolonged  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
inations, but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
treatment  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are  : 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

C.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

D.  Indo-Iranian  Languages. 

E.  Comparative  Philology. 

REQUIREMENTS    COMMON   TO    ALL   THE    SPECIAL    FIELDS 

Candidates  for  the  degree,  in  whatever  special  field  of  learning, 
must  meet  the  following  requirements  : 

1.  A  Thesis,  which  must  show  original  treatment  of  a  fitting 
subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research.  The  subject  of 
the  Thesis  should  be  reported  to  the  Division  as  early  as  May  in 
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the  academic  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to 
take  his  degree.  The  subject  must  have  been  approved  by  the 
candidate's  Adviser,  to  whom  the  candidate  shall  submit,  as  early 
as  November  in  the  academic  year  in  which  he  proposes  to  present 
himself  for  the  degree,  an  outline  of  his  Thesis  together  with  his 
collections  or  other  materials .  If  the  Thesis  is  to  be  written  in  Latin, 
he  shall  at  the  same  time  submit  an  original  composition  in 
Latin,  either  on  the  subject  of  his  Thesis  or  on  some  related  subject, 
equal  in  amount  to  not  less  than  20  pages  of  theme  paper.  The 
Thesis,  in  its  final  form,  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Division  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May,  but  candidates  are 
strongly  advised  to  hand  it  in  early.  The  Chairman  has  authority  to 
reject  it  if  it  is  not  plainly  written,  and  candidates  are  requested 
to  present  it  in  a  carefully  executed  type-written  copy. 

2.  Written  Examinations  on  the  subjects  required  in  each  of  the 
special  fields  as  given  below.  As  early  as  May  in  the  academic 
year  preceding  that  in  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  take  his 
degree,  he  is  expected  to  submit  to  the  Division  for  approval  the 
authors  or  subjects  in  which  he  will  offer  himself  for  written 
examination,  so  far  as  the  requirements  allow  him  to  make  a 
choice.  The  written  examinations  may  be  taken  at  any  time  after 
the  15th  of  October  in  the  academic  year  in  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  take  his  degree,  and  the  Chairman  on  receiving  written 
application  for  an  examination  will  appoint  it  at  the  time  requested 
by  the  candidate,  so  far  as  that  is  consistent  with  the  convenience 
of  examiners  and  the  regulations  of  the  Division.  At  least  three 
weeks'  notice  should  be  given  by  the  candidate.  AW  examinations 
not  applied  for  by  the  30th  of  April,  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  for  such  dates  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  will  take  place  after  the  candidate's 
Thesis  has  been  accepted,  and  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman. 
It  will  be  conducted  before  the  Division  by  members  thereof.  The 
scope  of  the  oral  examination  in  each  special  field  is  given  below. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  travelling 
fellowships,  or  who  wish  recommendations  for  other  appointments, 
are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the  year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 
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SPECIAL   REQUIREMENTS   IN   EACH   SPECIAL   FIELD 

A .    Classical  Philology 

1.  The  Thesis  is  to  be  written  in  Latin,  and  a  bad  Latin  style 
will  be  sufficient  ground  for  its  rejection. 

2.  Five  written  examinations  are  required.  Of  these,  three  will 
be  respectively  (a)  on  a  Greek  author,  (b)  a  Latin  author,  and  (c)  a 
Special  Subject,  each  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  (with  the  approval 
of  the  Division  as  provided  above) .  The  candidate  is  expected  to 
show  such  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  authors 
and  his  subject  as  can  be  acquired  only  by  special  study.  In  each 
of  his  applications  for  examination  on  the  special  authors,  the 
candidate  will  designate  a  portion  of  the  text  on  which  he  has 
prepared  himself  for  a  minute  examination,  designed  to  test  the 
thoroughness  of  his  training  in  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 
The  selection  in  each  case  must  have  had  the  previous  approval  of 
the  Committee,  and  shall  in  no  case  be  less  in  amount  than  500 
lines  or  verses,  and  shall  not  include  any  passage  which  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology  during  the  time 
of  the  candidate's  membership.  This  part  of  the  examination  will 
not  exempt  the  candidate  from  examination  on  passages  of  signal 
textual  difficulty  and  importance  in  other  parts  of  his  author,  but 
all  the  questions  on  text  criticism  will  not  occupy  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  time  of  the  examination. 

The  other  two  written  examinations  will  be  (d,  e)  in  the  translation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's 
actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to  read  at  sight.  He  will  be 
expected  to  have  pursued  a  systematic  course  of  reading  through 
the  whole  period  of  his  study  for  the  degree.  In  his  application 
for  these  examinations  (or  on  request  of  the  Chairman  or  his 
Adviser),  he  will  state  the  authors  and  parts  of  authors  that  he 
has  read. 

Besides  these  live  examinations  the  candidate  must  give  evidence 
of  his  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose.  For  Greek  prose,  it 
will  he  sufficient  to  have  passed,  in  some  year  previous  to  the  year 
in  which  he  presents  himself  for  his  degree,  the  examination  in 
that  subject,  set  for  Final  Honors,  or  to  present,  at  anytime  during 
the  period  of  study,  a  satisfactory  original  composition  in  Greek  on 
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a  subject  approved  by  the  Adviser,  equal  in  amount  to  not  less  than 
20  pages  of  theme  paper.  For  Latin  prose,  the  Thesis  will  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  test. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Classical  Philology.  It  may  cover  such  topics 
as  the  History  of  Classical.  Philology,  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar 
(including  syntax  and  especially  sounds  and  inflections),  the  History 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  or  of  their  departments  (for  example, 
Drama,  Oratory,  Satire),  Philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Greek  and  Roman  Political,  Legal,  or  Private  Antiquities,  Greek  and 
Latin  Epigraphy,  Metres  and  Versification. 

B.    Classical  Archaeology 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Division)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows: 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 

Sculpture. 

(6)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Vases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists. 

(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Division  (as  provided  above) . 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  shall  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(e)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  shall  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 

3.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
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Antiquities  (Public  and  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra  Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2 ,  (a),  (6),  (c). 

C.     Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 

1 .  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Division)  in  English. 

3.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Division  (as  above  provided) . 

(6)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Division  (as  above  provided). 

(c)  Two  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 

There  will  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  This  is  intended  to 
include : 

(a)  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch's  moral 
writings,  Epictetus  (Arrian). 

(b)  Historical  and  critical  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  b.c.  to  135  a.d.,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  thought. 

D.  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

E.  Comparative  Philology 

The  specific  requirements  for  the  degree  in  these  two  special 
fields  will  be  formulated  as  cases  may  arise. 
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PRIZES 
The  Bowdoin  Prizes 
I.   For  Undergraduates 
Two  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a 
second  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  annually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular   standing.     Essays    may   be   offered   on   any 
subject  proper  for  treatment  in  literary  form  and  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Bowdoin  Prizes.     Theses 
forming  part  of  the  regular  work  of  courses  may  be  offered,  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  consent, 
may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competition.     The  literary  quality  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  award.     The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as 
such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  ;  and  the  prize  essays  will 
be  read  in  public  before  that  day.     Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length  ;  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  University,  not  later  than  April  1,   and  must  conform 
to  the  rules  printed  on  page  470  of  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1899-1900. 

II.   For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars,  for  an  essay  of  high  literary 
merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has  been  in 
residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one  full  year  within  the  period 
1898-1901.  Candidates  are  at  liberty  to  propose  the  topics  of  their 
essays  from  certain  groups,  described  on  page  464  of  the  University 
Catalogue  of  1899-1900. ■  In  1902-03,  the  group  from  which  subjects 
may  be  drawn  will  be  that  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Lit- 
erature, and  the  Fine  Arts. 

For  the  academic  year  1900-01,  Bowdoin  prizes  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition  are  offered  as  follows  :  — 

I.    For  Undergraduates 
(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek  of 
the  passage  in  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Chapter 
I,  Section  ii,  beginning  "It  is  with  the  landing  of   Hengest,"  and 
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ending  with  "  Gildas  tells  us  nothing  of  their  fortunes, or  of  their 
leaders." 

(6)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I,  chapter  xv,  begin- 
ning "  Laws  being  imposed,"  to  the  end  of  the  Book  (omitting  the 
notes) . 

These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1900-01.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1901.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  University,  not  later  than  April  1,  1901,  and  must  conform  to  the 
rules  printed  on  page  464  of  the  University  Catalogue  of  1899-1900. 

II.   For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one 
full  year  within  the  period  1898-01.  Essays  already  presented 
for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition  elsewhere  than  in 
Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  The  winner  of  the  prize  will 
be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June,  1900. 
Essays  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  University 
not  later  than  April  1,  1901,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  464  of  the  University  Catalogue  of  1899-1900. 

The  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  JoHtf 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year  1900-01,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  thirty-first  ode  of 
the  first  book. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  $50 
to  $400,  are  available  for  students  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  are 
awarded  to  students  in  Harvard  College ;  three  to  Special  Students 
in  Harvard  College;  and  sixty-two  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School.    The  following  are  of  special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  a  student 
distinguished  in  classical  scholarship.  The  beneficiary  must  be  either  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a  student  of  Classical  Philology  in 
the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Harvard 
College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  classics 
or  in  athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  —mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Of  the  twenty -two  fellowships  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School,  fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to  $750,  are  by  the 
terms   of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology. 
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APPOINTMENT    COMMITTEE 

This  Committee,  which  consists  of  one  representative  from  each 
Department  of  the  Faculty -of  Arts  and  Sciences,  recommends  for 
positions  of  various  kinds  men  who  are  studying  or  who  have  studied 
under  this  Faculty,  whether  or  not  holders  of  degrees. 

The  Committee  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  b}^  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

]STo  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Committee. 

Communications  should-  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the 
Appointment  Committee,  No.  5,  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES    AND    APPARATUS 

The  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  :>80,000  volumes,  is  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any  student  who  has  given  bonds 
may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four 
weeks  ;  and  additional  facilities,  including  direct  access  to  the  shelves, 
are  afforded  to  advanced  students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in 
special  research.  The  classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful 
classical  work,  not  found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered 
upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most,  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Library  contains  at 
present  about  8000  volumes,  including  all  the  books  recommended 
by  the  several   instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
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in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  tha  the 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 
The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs and  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc. 

-HARVARD   STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY" 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  classical 
philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which  began 
in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear  usually 
in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publication 
Agent,  2,  University  Ball. 
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THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  Club  meets  fortnightly  at  the  house 
of  an  instructor,  or  in  some  University  building.  The  former 
meetings  are  mainly  social ;  the  latter  include  some  form  of  literary 
exercise ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek  or 
Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 

The  Club  also  provides  each  year  a  course  of  public  lectures 
given  in  part  by  instructors  in  Classics  at  this  University,  and  in 
part  by  distinguished  scholars  from  other  Universities. 


INDO-IRANIAN   LANGUAGES 


INSTRUCTOR 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 
For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 
li  hf    Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  —  Easy  prose  and  verse. 
Half-course    (first   half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VIII) 

12  hf.  Sanskrit  (continued) .  — Reading  of  classical  texts.  —  Lan- 
man's  Reader.  —  Stenzlers  Elementarbuch  (6th  edition). 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (Vin) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
21  hf    Classical  Sanskrit  (second  year) .  —  Course  for  rapid  reading. 
—  Selections  from  the  Maha-Bharata  (parts  of  the  third  book ; 
the  Great  Journey;  the  Bhagavad  Gita) .      Half -course  (first 
half-year).    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.    Professor  Lanman. 
■  (VII) 

32  hf.  Vedic  Sanskrit.  —Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Vedas.  — Hymns  of  the  Atharva- Veda.  —  The  Katha 
Upanishad.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (JIT) 

41  hf.  Pali.  — Jataka  stories.— The  Buddha- legend.  Half-course 
(first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Lanman.         (XIV) 

tfhfi  Pali.  — The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism. —Readings  from 
the  Dhamma-pada,  the  Digha  Nikaya  and  from  Buddhaghosas 
Way  of  Purity.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Lanman.  (xiv) 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  21,  32,  and  5*  is  varied  in  such  a  way 

that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  successively. 
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[61  hf.  Prakrit.  — Jacobi's  Ausgewahlte  Erzahlungen  in  Maharashtri . 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at 1.30,  and  a  third 
hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Lanman.] 

(XIV) 

[72hf.  Prakrit.  — Rajagekhara's  Drama,  Karpura-manjari  (Harvard 
Oriential  Series) .  Half-course  {second  half-year) .  Tu.,  Th. , 
at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Lanman.]  (XIV) 

The  Pali  courses  are  to  be  given  in  1900-01,  the  Prakrit  courses  in 
1901-1902,  and  so  on,  alternately. 

Course  of  Advanced  Special  Study 

20.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  Avorks,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  design  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  ma}r  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon 
(English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of  German,  Slavic, 
and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in  Pali  and  Prakrit 
offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India;  and  a  suitable  collateral 
course  is  found  in  the  lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions 
(Philosophy  13) . 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important 
paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by 
practical  exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into 
Sanskrit.  The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple 
extracts  from  the  Epos  and  from  the  Fables  are  studied.  In  the  second 
half-year,  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest 
Sanskrit  texts. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
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in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),    so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50)  ; 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($2.00).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year) .  This  is  in  part  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before 
proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect. 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the 
Classical  Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Eeader 
will  first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Yedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions.  The  Upanishads  are  the  earliest 
records  of  genuine  Indian  theosophy. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religious  and  in  folk-lore.  Por  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  Select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read;  and 
various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine, 
and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be 
studied  directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 

Courses  6  and  7.  Prakrit.  These  courses  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jains,  and  to  the  history  of  their  very  ancient 
religion;  and  incidentally  to  the  Prakrit  of  the  Sanskrit  plays.  The 
relation  of  Prakrit  to  Sanskrit  is  very  much  like  that  of  Italian  to  Latin ; 
so  that  Prakrit  phonology  and  morphology  offer  much  material  that  is  of 
decided  interest  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Romance  languanges. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 

a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 

(e.  g.  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series),  and  an 
abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations.  The  collection  of  litho- 
graphed and  printed  texts  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by 
purchases  of  the  Instructor  in  India. 
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During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of 
these  furnish  materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manu- 
scripts of  already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original 
sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  that  of  the  Instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing about  700  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern-slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made  ;  another,  of  500  slides,  is  now  being  made  for  the  Department 
by  Griggs,  of  London. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations 
The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  taken 
together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1901-02. 


The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is 
worth  about  24  cents.  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages  constitute  the  lt  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  " 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division 
and  of  the  two  Departments  are  as  follows  : 


CHAIRMAN   OF    THE   DIVISION 

Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  5  Follen  Street. 

CHAIRMAN   OF    THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    THE    CLASSICS 

Professor  Morris  II.  Morgan,  \h  Garden  Street 

CHAIRMAN    OF     THE     DEPARTMENT    OF    INDO-IRANIAN 
LANGUAGES 

Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,   9  Farrar  Street 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND   OF   THE   DEPART- 
MENT  OF    THE    CLASSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Clifford  II.    MOOBE,   34  Shepard  Street 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT  OF    THE    CLASSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Albert  A.   Howard,  8  Hilliard  Street 


COMMITTEE   OF    THE    BOARD   OF    OVERSEERS   ON    THE 

CLASSICS 

GaRDINEB  Mum  IV  LANE,  A.B.  ;  PRENTISS  CUMMINGS,  A.B., 
LL.B.  :  IIi.nky  Williams .n  HatnES,  A.M.:  BABSON  Savdhan 
Ladd,    A.B.;    William    Amory    Gardner,    A.B. ;    James    Loeb, 

A.R. 
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CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY 


INSTRUCTORS 

William   Watson   Goodwin,   Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  Emeritus. 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Minton  Warren,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.  ,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Charles    Pomeroy   Parker,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 

and  Latin. 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Morris    Hicky   Morgan,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor  of  Classical 

Philology. 
Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 

and  Latin. 
James   Hardy   Ropes,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Criticism  and  Lnterpr elation. 
Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
William  Fenwick  Harris,  A.M.,  Lnstruclor  in  Greek. 
Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
George  Henry  Chase,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  "  Undergraduate  "  and  "  Graduate  "  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  properly  qualified  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  — 

Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (CI.  Phil.  52).     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth. 
[Aeschylus  (CI.  Phil.  23).     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.] 
[Sophocles  (CI.  Phil.  43).     Professor  Wright.] 
Euripides  (CI.  Phil.  61).     Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 
[Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38).     Professor  White.] 
[Demosthenes  (CI.  Phil.  48).     Professor  White.] 
[Early  Career  of  Cicero  (CI.  Phil.  45).     Professor  Morgan.] 
Cicero's  Correspondence  (CI.  Phil.  41).     Professor  Smith. 
[The  Second  Punic  War  (CI.  Phil.  46) .    Asst.  Professor  Howard.] 
The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero  (CI.  Phil.  56).     Asst.  Professor 

Howard. 
[History  of  Latin  Poetry  (CI.  Phil.  11).     Professor  Smith.] 
History  of  Latin  Prose  Literature  (CI.  Phil.  12) .    Professor  Smith. 

Graduate  students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M. :  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  15,  16  ;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  10,  13.  < 

The  following  conspectus  will  show  the  years  in  which  it  is  hoped 
that  the  courses  omitted  in  1901-02  will  be  given  :  — 

1902-03.    Greek  10.  1903-04.    Greek  11. 

Latin  Id2  hf.  Latin  10. 

CI.  Phil.  21  hf.  CI.  Phil.  11. 

CI.  Phil.  22  hf.  CI.  Phil.  302  hf. 

CI.  Phil.  24  hf.  CI.  Phil.  31. 

CI.  Phil.  29  hf.  CI.  Phil.  34. 

CI.  Phil.  42.  CI.  Phil.  53  hf. 
CI.  Phil.  58  hf. 
CI.  Phil.  63  hf. 
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UNDERGRADUATE   STUDIES 
GREEK 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  G 
is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  A,  and  Course  A  to  Course  B  or  1 
(see  p.  9).  Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the 
Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  13, 15,  or  16. 
Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Classical  Philology 
23,  38,  43,  48,  52,  or  61  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  Course  11  does 
not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  composition  courses  E, 
3,7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6  and  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken 
up  earlier)  and  8  in  the  Senior  year ;  Courses  13,  15,  and  16  in  either 
the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year.  (For  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  43, 
48,  52,  and  61,  see  the  preceding  paragraph.) 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors  ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors  see  pages  49  ff. 

G.    Course  for  Beginners.    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,  at  12.    Dr.  Chase.  (XIH) 

Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  It  may  not  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition ;  and  will 
not  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
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some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.  A  knowledge  of  some 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  written,  will  be  held  to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later, 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).  Macmillan's 
Greek  Reader,  by  F.  H.  Colson  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.75).  Hug's  text 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  0.75),  and  any  recent 
annotated  edition. 


A.    Homer.     Attic  Trose.     Composition.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
.     Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Chase.  (V) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  Greek 
for  admission,  or  in  Course  G.     It  will  not  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  will  be 
read,  so  that  the  student  may  enjoy  the  story  contained  in  the  two  great 
poems.  Sufficient  command  of  Homeric  vocabulary  and  style  should  be 
acquired  to  give  the  power  to  translate  ordinary  passages  at  sight.  From 
time  to  time  the  instructor  will  give  talks  and  lectures  on  the  more  import- 
ant subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  Homer  and  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  literature.  A  limited  amount  of  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  Attic  prose  and  to  practice  in  writing  Greek ;  Xenophon's  Symposium 
will  be  read  rapidly,  and  the  exercises  in  writing  Greek  will  be  based  on 
the  same  book.  The  contents  give  a  pleasant  picture  of  Socrates  in  his 
lighter  moments,  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  an  Athenian  dinner-party. 

Seymour's  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.60).  Perrin  and  Seymour's  Eight  Books  of  Homer's  Odyssey 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  An  inexpensive  text  of  the  complete-  poems, 
such  as  Rzach's  or  Cauer's  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  each  M.  2.50),  will  be 
used  for  the  later  books.     Winahs  Symposium  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  §.50). 
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B.  Greek  Literature. — Plato  (Apology,  Crito,  Euthyphro)  ;  Lysias 
(selected  orations)  ;  Xenophon  (selections  from  the  Memo- 
rabilia) ;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections) ; 
Euripides  (Hippolytus,  Medea).  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Greek  Literature.  I,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12;  II,  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  H.  W.  Smyth,  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick,  and  Mr.  Harris.  (V  or  XH) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission,  or  in  Course  A.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but 
not  for  Final,  Honors. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of  Greek  literature.  Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality;  his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.  The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.  Then  the 
life  of  Socrates  and  his  friends  will  be  studied  in  three  works  of  Plato  and 
in  selections  from  Xenophon's  memoirs.  In  the  second  half-year,  the 
work  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  continuity  of  development  from 
Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to  Euripides  and  the  Drama  will  be  carefully 
traced.  The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets  embrace  the  more  important 
fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon, 
Simonides,  and  others.  The  art  of  Euripides  is  studied  in  the  Hippolytus, 
with  readings  from  other  plays,  such  as  the  Medea  and  the  Iphigenia  among 
the  Taurians.  Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary  history, 
the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for  the  simple 
treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history,  mythology,  and 
religion. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Cluer's  edition  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.30).  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.40).  Plato's  Euthyphro,  Wohlrab's  edition  with  German  notes 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M  0.45).  Wohlrab's  text  edition,  without  notes,  of 
the  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo  (Teubner,  M.  1.50). 
Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  by  Crusius,  1897  (Teubner,  M.  3). 
Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on   Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (printed  by 
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the  University,  $.40).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea,  revised  by  C.  H. 
Moore  (Ginn  &  Co  ,  $1.00).  Harry's  edition  of  the  Hippolytus  (Ginn 
&  Co.  $1.00).  Flagg's  edition  of  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $1.40).     Nauck's  text  of  Euripides  (Teubner,  M.  5.70). 

I .  Greek  Literature .  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy .  Herodo- 
tus (Book  VIII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Persians)  ;  Plutarch  (Themisto- 
cles)  ;  Thucydides  (parts  of  Book  I)  ;  Aristophanes  (Knights)  • 
Sophocles  (Electra).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Mr. 
Harris.  HV) 

Course  1  is  open  to  all  who  have  taken  Greek  B,  or  have  attained  credit 
in  Course  A  or  in  the  examination  for  admission  in  Advanced  Greek, 
or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  may  be  taken 
during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  by 
the  first  great  historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of 
Aeschylus  in  which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of 
view  as  imagined  by  the  poet,  Following  comes  the  life  of  the  man 
who  took  the  most  important  part  in  defending  Greece  against  the  barbarian. 
In  the  selections  from  Thucydides  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
traced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  is  marked;  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  time ; 
the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  the  greatest  tragedian  of 
the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  Mill  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it, 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  Avorks  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 
Whenever  possible,  the  lantern  will  be  used  to  bring  visibly  before  the 
class  actual  remains  illustrating  the  subject  in  hand. 

Herodotus  Book  VIII,  Shuckburgh's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.00).  Aeschylus,  Persae,  Priekard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.60). 
Plutarch's  Themistocles,  Holden's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.90).  Thu- 
cydides, Oxford  text  edition,  Vol.  I  ($.90).  Aristophanes,  Knights, 
Merry's  edition  (Clarendon  Tress  $.75).  Sophocles,  Plectra,  edited  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  revised  by  R.  H.  Mather  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10). 
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2.  Greek  Literature.  —  Aristophanes  (Acharnians,  Birds);  Thucy- 
dides  (Books  VI  and  VII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound)  ; 
Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  10. 
Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  (XI) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets,  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  — the  Sicilian  expedition 
and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian. 
The  instruction  in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid 
regard  also  to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  Exercises  in  both  oral  and  written  translation  will  be 
frequently  held.  The  average  rate  of  progress  during  the  first  half-year  will 
be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson;  in  the  second  half-year  the  rate 
will  be  somewhat  increased.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucy- 
dides's  use    of   language    and   to   the    art  of   translating   his   prose   into 

English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  setting  of  the  plays.  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as  com- 
pared with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  development  of  the 
myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

Aristophcmis  Gomoediae,  ed.  Meineke,  2  vols.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig, 
1860,  M.  3).  Green's  Achatnians  (London,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co., 
$1.25).  Merry's  Birds  (Clarendon  Press,  $.90)  or  Kock's  third  edition 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40) .  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40).  White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.12). 
Merchant's  Thucydides,  Book  VI  and  Book  VII  (Macmillan,  each  $1.10). 
Smith's  Thucydides,  Book  VII  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Classen's  Thucy- 
dides, Books  VI  and  VII,  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  each 

M.  2.25). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  47,  48, 
.and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 
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6.  Greek  Literature.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of 
the  Oration  on  the  Embassy)  ;  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesi- 
phon)  ;  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes)  ;  Sophocles  (Anti- 
gone) ;  Aristophanes  (Frogs)  ;  collateral  reading.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  H.  W.  Smyth  and  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.  (XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  (Professor  Smyth  in 
the  first  half-year,  and  Asst.  Professor  Gulick  in  the  second),  be  taken 
during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  and  that  of  Demosthenes  On  the 
Embassy  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the  great  master-piece  of 
Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the  Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read. 
These  plays  will  be  studied  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary 
art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  life  and  the  style  of  the  authors, 
the  growth  and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths,  the  origin  of  Attic  comedy 
in  the  light  of  archaeology  and  folk-lore,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
will  receive  full  treatment.  Each  student  will  select  at  least  one  additional 
play  for  private  reading  and  study. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  mythological,  etc.)  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  students. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown:  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60)  ;  W.  W.  Goodwin's  (Cambridge,  University 
Press,  $3.75)  ;  Westermann-Rosenberg's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1885,  M. 
2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.00)  ;  Abbott  and  Matheson's 
(Clarendon  Press,  1899,  3s.  6d.),  D'Ooge's  (Scott,  Foresman,  &  Co., 
Chicago,    $1.25),  or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,   Boston,  $1.25);    Simcox's 
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Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  On  the  Crown  (Clarendon  Press,  $3.00). 
Demosthenes  Be  Falsa  Legatione  :  Shilleto's  edition,  with  English  notes 
(Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  1874,  $1.50),  or  Heslop's  (Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  $1.75).  Blass-Dindorfs  complete  text  of  Demosthenes  (Teubner, 
M  4.50) .  Aeschines  Against  Otesiphon  :  Richardson's  edition,  with  Eng-  ^ 
lish  notes  (Ginn&  Co.,  Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Slmckburg's 
(Macmillan,  $1.10).  Blass's  complete  text  of  Aeschines  (Tenbner,  1896, 
M.  2.40).  Elagg's  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.00) .  Vesrairs  Seven  against  Thebes  (Macmillan,  $2.00  ;  school 
edition,'  $.60)  or  Ritschl's  Aeschyli  Septem  adversus  Thebas  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1875,  M.  3) .  Wecklein's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary, 
Berlin,  V.  20)  or  Weil's  (Teubner,  1891,  M.  1.50).  D'Ooge's  Antigone 
of  Sophocles  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40),  Humphreys'  (American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  $1.50),  or  Jebb's  (Macmillan,  2d  ed.,  1891,  $3.25). 
Frogs  of  Aristophanes:  Blaydes's  critical  edition  (Halle,  1889,  M.  10), 
or  Kock's  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  3d  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's  with 
English  notes  (Oxford  University  Press,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton, 
Bell,  and  Co.,  $1.10). 

q  hf.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings ;  the  Teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  Authors.  Half- 
course.  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri., 
at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  (n) 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  is  sufficient  for  this  course,  which 
is  not  open  to  Freshmen. 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  half-year  the  subject  will  be  the 
literary  history  of  the  New  Testament  ("  New  Testament  Introduction") 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  collection  of  the  writings  into  the  "  Canon"  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  (authorship, 
date,  and  related  questions).  The  second  half-year  will  be  occupied  by 
a  rapid  historical  survey,  aiming  to  present  in  outline  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  religious  conceptions  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Johannian  literature  («  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament") . 

Continuous  reading  of  the  Greek  text  will  not  be  required,  but  free 
reference  to  Greek  terms  will  be  made,  and  the  interpretation  from  the 
Greek  of  important  passages  may  occasionally  find  place  in  the  lectures. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  reading,  which 
will  include  in  each  half-year  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
will  be  frequent  written  Reports.  The  second  lecture-hour  will  ordinarily 
be  used  in  every  second  week. 
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The  New  Testament  in  Greek  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan, 
$1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wurtem- 
bergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  The  Revised,  English  Version 
of  the  Bible. 

The  books  of  reference  most  used  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall  and  at  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

[I31  M'  Greek  Literature. — Plato.  Rapid  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  selected  Dialogues.  Half-course.  Asst.  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  Dialogues  selected  are  Protagoras,  Menon,  Phaedo,  Symposium, 
Phaedrus,  and  Theaetetvs.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  read,  on  an 
average,  thirty  pages  of  Teubner  text  each  week.  Lectures  will  be  given 
covering  the  points  most  necessary  for  understanding  the  pages  assigned. 
As  each  dialogue  is  finished,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  class  at 
which  the  students  will  be  expected  to  translate  rapidly  with  brief  com- 
ments. Opportunity  will  be  given  individual  students,  at  other  times, 
for  consulting  the  instructor  on  any  point  connected  Avith  the  course 
which  is  of  interest  to  them. 

Hermann's  text,  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  5.10). 

8.  Greek  Philosophy.  —  Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books 
I-IV  andX).       Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.        Professor  Wright. 

(X) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Qreek 
philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.  The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  Avill  receive  special  attention. 
Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols.  I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  iu  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in 
Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's 
Aristotle. 
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No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

Stallbaum's  Republic,  with  Latin  notes,  now  difficult  to  obtain  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  two  vols.,  originally  M.  7.50) .  The  Republic,  Jowett  and  Camp- 
bell, 3  vols.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $10.50).  Adam's  Republic,  with 
critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25).  Hermann's  text  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50).  An  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Republic  by 
President  Warren  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.25.  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.00).  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics 
(Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50),  Ramsauer's  with  Latin  notes 
(Teubner,  M.  12) .  Bywater's  Ethics,  with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press, 
$1.50).  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Stewart's  Notes  on  the 
Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  $8.00).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited 
by  Bain,  4  vols.,  20s.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  12s.)  are  useful  for 
reference.  The  more  expensive  books  may  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of 
the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library. 

16.    Greek  Literature.  —  The  Homeric  Poems,  with  studies  of  their 

influence  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.       Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 

at  11.     Mr.  Harris.  (xn) 

Course  16  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 

students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 

It  is  intended  to  make  the  course  of  advantage  to  students  of  literature 

and  to  teachers. 

This  course  will  comprise  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  supplemented  bv  frequent  lectures  on  the  more  important  subjects 
connected  with  Homeric  studies,  such  as  the  life  and  times  represented  by 
the  poems ;  the  beginnings  of  epic  poetry  and  its  subsequent  treatment  by 
later  poets;  the  influence  of  the  poems  on  Greek  life  and -thought;  the 
Alexandrine  studies  in  the  epic  cycle  ;  Homer  in  Roman  poetry ;  the  later 
stories  growing  out  of  the  narratives  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  mediaeval  literature  ;  and  studies  in  the  »  Homeric  Question." 

The  texts  used  in  the  course  will  be  Rzach's  Iliad,  Cauer's  Odyssey,  and 
Abel's  Hymns.  The  excellent  selection  of  books  in  the  Allen  Memorial 
Library,  supplemented  by  the  large  collection  of  the  College  Library 
will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of  the  course.  Especially  useful  will 
be  found  Leaf's  large  edition  of  the  Iliad  (Vol.  I  already  in  the  second 
edition) ,  the  smaller  edition  of  Munro,  and  both  the  large  and  small  editions 
of  the  Odyssey  by  Munro,  and  the  editions  of  Odyssey  and  Iliad  by  Ameis- 
Henze  with  German  notes.  The  work  of  the  course  will  give  the  student 
an  acquaintance  with  the  more  useful  books  in  Homeric  study. 
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[*5  M-  Greek  Literature. — Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mosclius.  Half- 
course.     Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

In  this  course  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  the  Epitaphios  of  Bion,  and  the 
more  important  poems  commonly  attributed  to  Moschus  Trill  be  read  and 
interpreted.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Greek  bucolic  poetry  and  its 
influence  on  Virgil  and  later  writers.  In  connection  with  Theocritus's 
second,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  idyls  the  mimiambi  of  Herondas  will 
be  studied. 

The  necessary  books  are  Ziegler's  Theocriti  Carmina,  3d  ed.  (Tubin- 
gen, 1879,  M.  5.)  ;  Bionis  et  Moschi  Carmina  (Tubingen,  1868).  Crusius's 
Herondae  Mimiambi,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M  3.20),  and  any  modern 
edition  of  Virgil's  Bucolics.  In  addition  it  will  be  advantageous  to  own 
the  following  books,  which  are  out  of  print  but  can  generally  be  obtained 
second-hand  from  Germany  :  Fritzsche's  Theokriis  Gedichte,  3d  ed.  by 
Hiller,  with  explanatory  German  notes,  and  Ahrens's  large  work  Bucoli- 
corum  graecorum  reliquiae,  vol.  I  text,  vol.  II  scholia.  These  two  works 
are  now  listed  at  about  M.  2.50  and  M.  16.  respectively.  All  these  and 
other  editions,  as  well  as  illustrative  works,  will  be  found  in  the  library 
of  the  Department  and  reserved  in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  University 
Library. 

[io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Lec- 
tures;  required  reading;  two  shorj;  theses.  Tu.,  Th., 
<i  ad  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
White.]  (xm) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

Greek  10  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.  The  note-books  of  students  in  this  course  will 
be  examined  monthly. 

The  course  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for  others 
who  have  not  been  able  to  devote  special  attention  in  college  to  the 
classics,  but  who  may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old 
Greek  life.  The  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  and  to  use  German  and 
French  works  of  reference  is  desirable  but  is  not  required.  The  instructor 
will  explain  in  an  elementary  way.  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient 
Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they 
wen-  furnished  :  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal 
ornaments;  their  system  of  education;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites; 
entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports,  and 
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imports ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life ;  their 
means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged ; 
how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  ancient 
art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over  two 
thousand  slides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays; 
Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the  stereopticon  and 
to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  Erench  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.) .  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20) .  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Bitten  der  Griechen  (Ereytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50). 

[ii.  The  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  —  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic 
Art  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  with  reading  and  study  of 
the  extant  plays  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  Mori.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  12.     Professor  White.]  00 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

Professor  E.  Bocher  will  lecture  in  this  course  on  related  plays  of  the 
Erench  drama. 

The  course  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  reading  and 
study  of  representative  Greek  plays  may  be  made  either  in  the  original  or 
in  modern  versions. 
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The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  the  facts  needed  in  a  more  extended 
study  of  the  Greek  Drama.  The  following  outline  will  serve  to  indicate 
its  scope. 

The  rise  and  development  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  the  Greek  theatre T 
so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  necessary  to  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  a  Greek  play ;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author ; 
the  study  of  his  plays  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be  deter- 
mined, with  attention  to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  movements  of  the  times  ;  the  poet's  relations  with  contemporary 
and  rival  poets ;  his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ;  and  his. 
attitude  towards  the  problems  of  life. 

In  tragedy,  the  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art ;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  drama;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays ;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays.  In 
the  study  of  Aristophanes,  the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  from  those  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their 
Latin  imitators. 

The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  with  an  English  commentary,  by  F.  A. 
Paley,  fourth  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75),  or  Aeschy- 
lus, edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  editior,  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.50),  or 
the'  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Flumptre 
(George  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York,  $1.50).  Sophocles,  edited  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the  Tragedies 
of  Sophocles,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Flumptre  (George  Routledge 
&  Sons,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  F.  A.  Faley,  text  edition  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each  $.50),  or  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides  in 
English  Verse,  by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each 
$2.00).  The  best  text  and  the  best  versions  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
announced  by  the  instructor  after  the  course  has  been  organized. 

Otber  books  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and 
in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  for  the  use  of  students 
pursuing  the  course. 

LATIN 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained,  either  at  school  or  in  his  school  work  supple- 
mented by  Course  A,  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading  ordinary 
Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress 
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without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, 
—  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 
The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student  from 
his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English  ex- 
pression, and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of  expres- 
sion that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind  directly. 

2.  In  Course  B  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
contents  and  literary  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's 
practice  in  reading  in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may 
be  advantageously  supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which, 
besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute 
materially  to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the 
language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is 
demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  He  may,  therefore,  select 
some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number 
of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general 
character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the 
history  of  Latin  literature ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a 
particular  department  of  literature  or  philosophy ;  or  it  may  be  a 
still  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for 
example,  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar, 
or  of  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literarv  or  from 
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a  philological  point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is 
highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must 
study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 

The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Either 
Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  or 
13  •  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Course  10, 
or 'Classical  Philology  11,  12,  41,  45,  46,  or  56  may  be  taken 
by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior 
year  (see  p.  5) .  The  composition  courses  #,3,7,  follow  each  other 
in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year  ;  Courses  6,  7  in  the  Junior  year  ;  Course  8,  in  the  Senior  year  ; 
Course  13  in  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course 
S.     For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors  see  pages  49  ff. 

A.    Cicero  (selected  speeches).     Virgil.     Composition.      Tu,  Th., 

Sat.,  at  11.     Dr.  .  (XI1) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not  in 
Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examination  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  course  in  Latin.  A 
large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  preparation  for  reading 
at  sight.  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  qualified  to  take 
Course  B;  and  a  student  who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  m 
Course  .1  may  be  admitted  to  Course  2. 
Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40).  Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Virgil,  Aeneid, 
I- VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Mather  and  Wheeler's  Connected  Passages 
for  Latin  Prose  Writing  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.25).  . 
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B.  Latin  Literature.  —  Livy (Book  I)  ;  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes)  ; 
Terence  (Andriaand  Phormio).  I,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12  ;  II 
and  III,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Asst.  Professors  C.  P. 
Parker,  Howard,  and  Clifford  H.  Moore,  and  Dr.  E.  K. 
Rand.  (XIH  or  IV) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Latin  for 
admission,  or  in  Course  A.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not 
for  Einal,  Honors. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  time  each  week  in  this  course  will  be  devoted 
to  lectures  and  the  remainder  to  recitations  oral  and  written.  Livy  will 
be  studied  until  the  first  of  December.  Then  Horace  will  be  taken  up 
until  about  the  first  of  April.  The  months  of  April  and  May  will  be  given 
to  the  plays  of  Terence.  The  ordinary  lectures  in  the  course  will  give  the 
student  such  guidance  as  he  needs  in  the  reading,  interpretation,  and 
illustration  of  the  text.  Occasionally  this  work  will  be  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  such  general  subjects  as  the  life  of  Livy,  the  making  and 
publishing  of  Roman  books,  the  Roman  theatre,  the  musical  accompani- 
ment of  comedy,  etc.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help 
the  student  to  make  progress  in  reading  and  thinking  about  the  historical, 
lyric,  and  dramatic  literature  of  the  Romans. 

Text-books  :  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.2.0).  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's  text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20); 
for  single  plays :  Andria,  with  German  notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  1.80)  ;  Phormio,  with  German  notes  by  Dziatzko  (Teubner, 
31.  1.50);  Elmer's  Phormio  (B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  $1.00);  Hayley's 
Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  30  cts.). 

I.  Latin  Literature. — Tacitus  (Agricola  and  Selections  from  the 
Annals  I- VI) ;  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles)  ;  Catullus 
(selections).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  Minton 
Warren  and  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (Ill) 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B.  It  is  im- 
portant for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors,  but  has  been  planned  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  other  students  also.  In  the  first  half-year,  the 
story  of  an  interesting  epoch  in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly 
with  a  view  to  understanding  the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a 
preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin  in  historical  courses.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus  and  to  the  style  employed  in  English  in 
translation.  In  the  second  half-year,  eleven  weeks  will  be  given  to  the 
Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.     The  purpose  will  be  to  bring  out  by 
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careful  linguistic  study  a  clear  picture  of  life  and  literature  in  the 
Augustan  Age  from  Horace's  point  of  view.  Three  or  four  weeks  will 
then  be  devoted  to  selections  from  Catullus,  in  all  about  a  thousand  lines. 
The  purpose  will  be  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  literary  art  and  personality  of 

Catullus. 

Tacitus :  Agricola,  A.  Gudeman's  edition  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston, 
$1.00)  ;  Annals^Y.Y.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 
Horace  :  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.2o) . 
Catullus:  Merrill's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 

2.  Latin  Literature.  —  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry.  Lectures 
and  Reading  of  Selections.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Pro- 
fessors Smith  and  Minton  Warren,  Asst.  Professors  C.  P. 
Parker  and  Howard,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  (XIII) 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  Latin  poetry  in  outline.  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures,  which 
will  provide  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  personal  history 
of  the  Roman  poets  and  the  rise  and  development  of  the  various  kinds  of 
poetry,  but  will  also  be  devoted  largely  to  the  reading  and  interpretation 
of  typical  selections. 

Students  will  need  to  provide  themselves  with  Merry's  Selected  Frag- 
ments of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  PwM,$l.f6)  ;  Thackeray's, tnthologxa 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.35);  Gudeman's  Latin  Literature  of 
the  Empire,   Vol.  II,  Poetry  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.80). 
6.    Latin    Literature.  —  Suetonius     (selections);     Pliny     (selected 
Letters)-     Juvenal    (the    principal    Satires);     Martial    (se- 
lected Epigrams).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor 
Howard.  v      ' 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
2  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literarv  life  at  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius  :  rec.  C.I,  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1 .50) .  Pliny  :  Keil  s 
small.,-  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal:  Jahn's  text,  revised 
by  BUcheler,  in  his  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Su/ptcia 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  is!.:;.  .)/.:•>),  or  L.  Friedlander's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  L895,  M.  14).  Martial:  edition  of  W.  Gilbert 
(Teubner,  .)/.  2.40),  or  the  edition  with  German  notes  by  L.  Fnedlander 
I  Hirzel,  Leipzig,   '/•  18). 
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[x32  M-  Latin  Literature.  —  The  Elegiac  Poets.  Half -course  {second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Smith.] 

(VII) 

Omitted  in  1901-02 ;  to  be  given  in  1902-03. 

Course  13  is  usually  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  open  to  students 
who  have  passed  in  Course  1  or  in  Course  2.  It  will  be  devoted  mainly 
to  the  reading  of  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  —  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid.  The  authors  will  be  studied  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view. 

Comparative  Literature  *j2  hf.  Latin  Bucolic  Poetry  from  Virgil 
to  the  Renaissance.  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  9.     Dr.  £4^-^  N3it  (LI) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Bucolic  or 
Pastoral  Poetry.  The  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  Calpurnius,  Nemesion,  and  later 
poets  will  be  read,  and  there  will  be  lectures  on  the  origin  of  Bucolic 
Poetry,  the  Greek  sources  of  Virgil,  and  the  history  of  the  literary  forms 
to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the 
influence  of  these  writers  upon  similar  poetry  in  the  modern  languages. 

Members  of  the  course  should  have  Ribbeck's  larger  edition  of  the 
Bucolics  of  Virgil  (Vol.  I  of  Vergilii  Opera),  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
M.  5)  ;  and  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores,  ed.  Baehrens  (Leipzig, 
1894,  Teubner,  31.  3) .     Other  books  will  be  announced  later. 

8.  Latin  Literature.  —  Plautus  (three  plays)  ;  Cicero  (Tusculan 
Disputations);  Lucretius.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Smith.  (IV) 

Course  8  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is 
important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 

Plautus  :  the  text  edition  of  Goetz  and  Schoell,  Parts  II,  VI,  and  VII 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  4.50)  is  recommended.  The  following  annotated 
editions  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  :  Morris's  Captives  and  Tri- 
nummus  of  Plautus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25)  ;  Sonnenschein's  T.  Macci 
Plauti  Rudens  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.25) .  Cicero  :  the  text  edition 
by  C.  F.  W.  Mueller  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  0.75)  or  with  commentary 
by  Tischer  and  Sorof,  8th  ed.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  3).  Lucretius: 
Bailey's  text  edition,  in  the  Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis 
(Clarendon  Press,  $0.75),  is  recommended,  and  will  be  used  in  class. 
For  a  commentary  students  are  referred  to  Munro's  larger  edition,  Vols. 
I  and  II,  4th  ed.  (Bell,  Cambridge  and  London,  1893,  $4.50). 
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io     The  Private    Life    of    the  Romans. —Lectures ;    study  of  an- 
cient representations ;  required  reading  and  short  theses  on 
special  topics.     Tu.,    Th.,   and   (at   the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor)   Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Morgan.  (XIII) 
Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors,. 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.     The  note-books  of  students  in  the  course  will  be 
examined  monthly. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  the  same  general  way  as  Greek  10,  and  is 
intended  to  give  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  as  complete 
a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The  equipment 
for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical  antiquities, 
which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
Ir  in  the  College  Library,  and  about  a  thousand  stereopticon  slides  In 
addition  to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be  reqnired  to  make  a 
certain  number  of  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  somewhat  more  minute 
way  than  the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures.  The  course 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Classical  Philology  26. 


COMPOSITION 

ordinarily  recomr 
lave  studied  Gree^ 

Greek  Composition 


Notf  _  Students  are  not  ordinarily  recommended  for  places  as  teachers 
of  the  Classics  unless  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 


Ehf    Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course) .—  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.    Half-course.    Wed.,  and  (dur- 
ing the  first  half-year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Chase.  (VII) 
Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  Year. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B,  and  is  open 
only  to  those  who  have  offered  Greek  Composition  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  While  the  course  is  intended  to  afford  practice  in  writing 
Greek,  its  main  object  is  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  to  those  who  mean  to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made 
of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  interesting  passages  of  Attic 
prose  are  read  with  special  reference  to  their  language  and  style.  Phis 
part  of  the  work  will  be  of  especial  value  to  thus,  who  intend  to  be  candi- 
dates for  Second-Year  Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their 
practice  in  writing  during  the  Freshman  year.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 

Sidgwiek's    Introduction   to    Greek  Prose   Composition   (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston  $1.50).    Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Gum  A  Co.,  |B.00;. 
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3  hf  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course). — Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half -course . 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second- Year 
Honors.  It  maybe  taken  with  Latin  3,  although  in  the  same  examination 
group.  The  final  examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination 
in  Greek  Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).  Mackie's  Parallel  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek 
and  English  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10). 

7  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  — -  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Th., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Wright.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 
It  may  also  be  taken  once  a  fortnight  through  two  years,  counting  as  a 
half-course  on  the  record  of  the  second  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Einal  Honors  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Einal  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical) ,  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 
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Latin  Composition 

E  hf.  Latin  Composition  (first  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mon.,  and  {during  the  second  half- 
year)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.   E.  K.  Rand.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  E,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  passed  in  Latin  Composition  at  the  examination  for  admission. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  Latin  idiom. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  — Extended  study  of  idiom. 
Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Asst. 
Professor  Howard.  (XV) 

Course  3  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  E  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second- Year  Honors,  but  all  students  will 
find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  expression 
and  construction.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  3,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group.  The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  translation  from 
English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared  especially  for  this  course. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises.  The 
needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  final 
examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

7  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  — Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  1.30.  Asst.  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may  be 
taken  with  Greek  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Lectures  are  given  once  a  week,  and  the  instructor  also  meets  each 
student  separately  for  half  an  hour  to  criticise  his  work.  The  course 
may  In-  repeated,  counting  again  as  a  half  course  for  a  degree,  in  which 
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case  attendance  at  the  lectures  is  not  required,  but  a  new  set  of  exercises 
is  given  with  half  hour  conferences  each  week  as  before.  Any  student 
who  wishes  and  is  prepared  for  advanced  instruction  may  receive  it  less 
frequently  in  a  similar  manner,  adapted  to  his  needs,  whether  in  thesis 
writing  or  translation.  In  such  cases  the  work  will  not  be  counted  for 
any  degree. 

GRADUATE    STUDIES 

Note.  — The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page  46),  open  as  a  rule  only  to  Graduate  Students  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  residence,  and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of 
research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates (see  page  5) . 

Introduction  to  the  methods  of  Criticism  and  Research,  with  special 
reference  to  the  textual  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Classi- 
cal Authors.       Lectures  and  exercises.      Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30. 
Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.       (CI.  Phil.  25  ;  XV) 
Course  25  or  a  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary  of  Classical  Philology.     Its  purpose  is   threefold:    to   teach 
students  methods    of   research;    to  show  them  how  to  collect  and  use 
the  apparatus  criticus  of  an  author;   and  to  lead  them  to  form  original 
judgments  on  questions  of  text-criticism  and  interpretation.     During  the 
autumn   the   instructor  will   lecture   on  the  method  and  aim  of  textual 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  illustrating  the 
lectures  by  typical  passages  from  these  authors.     During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  principles  presented  in  the  lectures  will  be  applied  to 
Sallust's  Catiline  and  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.     Students  who  wish  to 
take  this  course   should,  if  possible,  consult  the  instructor  in  advance, 
either  personally  or  by  letter.     Members  of  the  course  will  provide  them- 
selves with  G.   Sallusti    Crispi    Catilina,    Iugurtha,    etc.,   rec.   Iordan 
(Berlin,  Weidmann,  M.  1.50)  and  Euripides,  Alcestis,  edited  by  Hayley 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50). 

Greek  Lyric  Poetry.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  12.  Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.  (CI.  Phil.  521hf  ;  V) 
This  course  deals  with  the  fragmentary,  but  interesting,  personal  and 
individual  poetrv  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
study  of  choral  poetry  in  Pindar  and  Bacchylides.  Especial  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  the  history  of  song-poetry.     In  connection  with  the  work  of 
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the  course  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Greek  metre  will  be 
given,  and  the  literary  dialects  of  Greece,  so  far  as  they  appear  in  lyric 
poetry,  will  be  treated  in  several  lectures. 

E.  Hiller,  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  and  enlarged  by  0.  Crusius 
(Teubner,  1897,  M.  3)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan,  1900, 
$2.60)  will  be  necessary.  G.  S.  Farnell,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  $5.00). 

Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes),  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides.  Half -course  {second  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.  (CI.  Phil.  S32hf  ;  V) 

In  this  course  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison.  Each 
student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan, 
1900,  $2.60).  In  addition  to  these,  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar  (Teubner, 
1887,  M.  1)  and  Blass's  edition  of  Bacchylides  (Teubner,  1900,  M.  2.40) 
are  recommended.  The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illus- 
trative works  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
will  be  open  to  the  class. 

[Aeschylus.    The  Plays  and  Fragments.    Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  23.) 
Omitted  in  1901-02.  y 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  15),  in  two  volumes,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of 
Aeschylus  and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library,  with  those  in 
the  Library  of  the  Department,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43) 
Omitted  in  1901-02. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sopho- 
cles will  be  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the 
fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory  lec- 
tures will  be  given ;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena  of 
the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered. 
At  other  exercises,  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject 
will  be  approached  by  a  different  method  :  the  work  will  consist  mainly  of 
a  series  of   special  studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elementary 
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exercises  in  text- criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty;  to  the  exploration  of  matters 
of  literary  history,  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles 
-his  language,  grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  concep- 
tions, myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text-  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quo- 
tations, ancient  and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations  -  and  to  topics 
connected  with  modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influ- 
ence in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1897,  $1.50),  and  the 
edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50),  will  be 
the  texts  used.  Students  are  advised  to  procure  also,  if  possible,  Ellendt  s 
Lexicon  Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  M.  28),  and  Dindorf's  Poetae 
Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire  works -plays  and  fragments -of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,'  and  Aristophanes  (Teubner,,  ed.  qumta, 
1869  M  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important  annotated  editions  -  above 
all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann, 
Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays -and  of  the  leading  illustrative 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

The  Plays  of  Euripides.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,at  11.    Asst.  Professor 
Gitlick.  (CI.  Phil.  61;  IV) 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  rapid  reading  of  the  nineteen  extant 
tragedies  of  an  author  too  often  neglected  and  misunderstood.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  plays,  their  plots,  construction,  language,  and  artistic 
and  ethical  tendencies,  will  be  carefully  examined.  In  particular,  the 
relation  of  the  poet  to  his  predecessors  in  tragedy,  and  his  influence  on  the 
later  drama,  will  be  considered.  But  little  time  will  be  devoted  to  critical 
discussions  of  the  text.  m 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  play,  or  parts  of  plays,  for  individual 
study,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  report  to  be  read  and 
criticised  in  the  class.  ^ 

The  best  text  is  Prinz  and  Wecklein's,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared  :  Vol. 
I  7  parts-  Vol  II;  Vol.  Ill,  3  parts  ((Teubner,  Leipzig,  about  M.  40.). 
Students  may,  however,  procure  Nauck's  in  three  volumes  including  the 
fragments,  for  use  in  the  class-room  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  5.70).  The 
instructor  will  furnish  lists  of  the  more  important  editions  of  single  plays, 
all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  abundant  collection  of  Euripidean 
literature  in  the  College  Library. 
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[Thucydides.     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  44.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  Thucydides  and  the  period  of  history  to 
which  his  work  relates.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be 
able  to  read  the  ordinary  historical  language  of  Thucydides  with  ease. 
The  class  will  be  expected  to  have  either  Classen's  Thucydides,  or  the 
Yolumes  based  on  Classen  in  the  "  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors." 
The  collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological 
and  historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College 
Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Professor 
White.]  (CI.  Phil.  38  ;  IT) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  Avill  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  reading  and  trans- 
lation of  the  author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures 
whose  main  purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  less  commonly  read  plays. 

Meineke's  text,  2  vols.,  8vo.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1860,  M.  3).  Diibner's 
Scholia  Graeca  in  Arisiophanem  (Didot,  Paris,  15  fr.).  Meineke's  Frag- 
ment a  Cornicorum  Graecorum,,  editio  minor,  2  vols.   (Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  9) . 

[Early  Greek  Oratory. —  Gorgias,  Antiphon,  Andocides.    Half-course 
'  Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  36  A/.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  formal  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  There  will  be  lectures  on  the  early  rhetoricians  and 
orators  together  with  reading  of  their  extant  works  or  of  works  attributed 
to  them. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Aniiphontis  orationes  et  fragmenta,  adivnctis 
Gorgiae  Antisthenis  Alcidamantis  declamationibus  edidit  P.  Blass, 
2d  edition  (Leipzig.  Teubner,  M.  2.10).  Andocidis  orationes  edidit 
J.  H.  Lipsius  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20).  Very  useful  would  be 
Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsamkeit  Parti,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  14). 

[Demosthenes.     Professor  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  48) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

Course  48  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
genuine  works  of  Demosthenes  will  be  read  entire.     The  reading  and 
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translation  of  the  orations  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by 
lectures  intended  chiefly  to  elucidate  points  of  difficulty  in  history,  chron- 
ology, and  political  and  legal  antiquities. 

Dindorf-Blass,  3  vols.,  1889-92,  ed.  maior  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  7.20). 

Frequent  references  will  be  made  to  the  best-known  political  histories 
of  Greece  ;  to  Blass's  Attische  Beredsamkeit,  Yol.  Ill,  I,  2d.  ed.  (Teubner, 
M.  16)  ;  to  Schaefer's  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit,  3  vols.,  2d.  ed. 
(Teubner,  M.  30);  to  Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  $3.00)  ;  and  to  Lipsius's  revision  of  Meier  and 
Schomann's  Der  Attische  Process  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20) . 

[Aristotle  (Politics  and  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens) .     Half- 
course.-]  (CI.  Phil.  27  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is  afforded 
by  other  ancient  authorities,  especially  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's  text  of  the  Politics 
(Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Blass's  text  of  the  'AdTjvalwv  ILoXirela  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman  (Clarendon 
Press,  1887)  including  text  of  Books  I  and  II  with  notes,  the  various 
editions  of  Susemihl,  Jowett's  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  other  works 
useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible  to  the  class  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity.  —Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry) .  Longinus 
(On  the  Sublime).  Horace  (Art  of  Poetry).  Quintilian 
(Book  X).  Lectures  and  studies.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  40;  III) 

This  course  may  be  taken  in  the  first  half-year  as  a  half-course  by 
students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle  on  Poetry,  but  who 
do  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  collection  of  the  literary  judgments  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  study  of  four  of  their  principal  works  of 
literary  criticism.  There  will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence 
of  these  works  on  modern  literature.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  who  will  also  translate  and  comment  upon  the  texts.  Both  he 
and  the  members  of  the  course  will  undertake  short  investigations  of 
kindred  topics,  so  that  a  good  idea  may  be  had  of  this  branch  of  ancient 
literature. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Bywater's  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $  .40).  Yahlen's  revision  of  Jahn's  Longinus 
(Marcus,  Bonn) .     Albert's  edition  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  (Hachette, 
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Paris,   f.  2.50).     Kriiger's  third  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  if.  1). 

A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the  College  and. 
Department  Libraries. 

The  Comedies  of  Terence.  Mon.,  2.30-4.30.  Professor  Minton 
Warren.  (CI.  Phil.  47  ;  VII) 

Course  47  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
All  the  plays  will  be  read  and  translated,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  language  and  style  of  Terence,  and  to  his  position  and  influence  in 
literature.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  stage  and  the  Greek  sources  of  the 
plays  will  be  given;  on  Terence's  use  of  metres  as  compared  with 
Plautus,  and  on  kindred  subjects.  Papers  will  be  prepared  dealing  with 
the  important  characters  represented  in  the  different  plays,  and  the 
Commentary  of  Donatus  will  be  examined  for  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
action,  gestures,  costumes,  etc.,  as  well  as  upon  ancient  criticisms  of  the 
poet. 

Dziatzko's  text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1884,  M.  1.20).  Fleck- 
eisen's  text,  2d  ed.  (Teubner,  1898,  M.  2.10).  The  following  annotated 
editions  will  be  found  useful :  Andria,  Fairelough  (Boston,  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  1901,  $1.25), Eunuchus,  Fabia(Paris,1895,  6fr.)  ;  Phormio,  Hauler 
(Leipzig,  1898,  M.  1.50),  Adelphoe;  Ashmore  (The Macmillan  Co.,  $1.00). 

[The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.]    (CI.  Phil.  54) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Rornan  world 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source  for  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations 
of  the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  used  is  Westcott  and  Hort's  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.00).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek- English 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $5.00)  is 
the  most  useful  reference  book  to  own. 
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[Roman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  studies. 
Half-course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  50  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  There  will  be  lectures  and  reading  from  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Petronius,  Persius,  and  others.  All  members  of 
the  course  should  have  previously  read  the  satires  of  Horace  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  those  of  Juvenal. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum,  by 
Baehrens  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.20).  Biicheler's  editions  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  3d  ed.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  3)  and  of  Petronius,  3d  ed. 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40).  For  Horace,  any  of  the  best  editions 
will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the  course  will  be 
at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

[The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
secution- of  Verres.  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  Orations. 
Half-coarse.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  45  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly : 
Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  in  Q. 
Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  parts  of  the  six  in  the  suit  in  Verrem.  There 
will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these  orations  and  on  the 
career  of  Cicero  at  the  bar  during  the  period  covered  by  them.  The  third 
volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's  Cicero  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  2.10)  will 
serve  as  the  text.  Special  editions  of  some  of  the  orations  will  be  found 
in  the  College  and  Classical  Libraries. 

Cicero's    Correspondence.      Half -course   {second    half-year).      Tu., 
Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  10.     Pro- 
fessor Smith.  (CI.*  Phil.  412A/.;  XI) 
A  selection   of  the    Letters  will  be  read,  dealing  with  the  period  of 
Cicero's  life  from  his  banishment  to  his  appointment  to  the  governorship 
of  Cilicia.     They  will  be  chosen  mainly  for  the  light  they  shed  on  his 
character  and  motives  in  his  public  and  private  relations   and   on  the 
history  of  the  times,  — the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War.     Collateral 
reading  will  be  required  or  recommended  for  further  study  of  the  subject. 
Students  should  supply  themselves   with  C.  P.  W.  Muller's  Teubner  text 
edition  (2  vols.,   M.  6).      Other  books  needed  will  be  accessible  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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[The  Second  Punic  War.—  Livy  (Books  XXI-XXX) .  Lectures  and 
reading  of  the  text,  with  investigation  of  the  sources.  Asst. 
Professor  Howard.  (CI.  Phil.  46) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

Livy's  account  of  the  war  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with  brief 
explanatory  comment.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
Livy  as  a  writer  of  history,  his  sources,  and  historical  accuracy.  The 
members  of  the  course  will  be  expected  to  present  from  time  to  time  brief 
reports  on  special  topics  assigned  by  the  instructor  for  them  to  investigate. 

The  text-book  used  in  the  course  will  be  Titi  Livi  ab  urbe  condita  libri, 
apparatu  critico  adiecto  edidit  A.  Luchs.  vols.  Ill  and  IV  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  6). 


The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Xero. —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 
(Annals  XI-XVI).  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

(CI.  Phil.  bVhf.  ;  II) 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 
which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 
brief  explanatory  comment.  Other  ancient  authorities,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 
material.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  authors 
themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  the  Teubner  text  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Roth, 
and  of  Tacitus  by  Halm.  Other  books  needed  will  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

Boethiua  (Consolatio  Philosophiae) .  Interpretation  and  special 
studies.  Half-course  (first half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at 
9.     Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  (CI.  Phil.  571hf. ;  X) 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Boethius,  and 
in  particular  of  various  topics  connected  with  his  life,  works,  and  influ- 
ence on  later  Literature.  The  Consolatio  Philosophiae  will  be  interpreted 
with  special  reference,  to  its  sources  and  texts  from  the  edition  of  R. 
Peiper  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  .)/.  8).  A  thesis  will  be  required  of  each 
member  of  the  course. 
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[History  of  Greek  Literature.  —Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents1 private  reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  Sat. ,  at  11 .   Professor  White.   (CI.  Phil.  42  ;  XII) 
Omitted  in  1901-02  ;  to  be  given  in  1902-03. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Greek  literature,  such  as  will  be  useful  for  future  study  and  investigation, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  of  different -periods.  About  two-thirds  of  the  lectures  will  be 
given  to  the  earlier  national  literature,  the  remainder  to  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrian and  subsequent  epochs. 

The  instruction  will  be  wholly  by  lectures,  but  students  who  take  the 
course  must  be  prepared  to  do  privately  about  six  hours  a  week  of  reading 
in  Greek  authors,  and  the  examinations  will,  in  a  general  way,  cover  this 
reading.  The  authors  and  works  to  be  read  will  be  indicated  by  the 
instructor,  but  the  selection  may  vary  with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual  students.  Any  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  under- 
taking the  collateral  reading  may  take  the  course  as  an  extra. 

No  text-books  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  possess  themselves  of  Christ's  GeschicMe  der  griechischen  Litteratur, 
Volume  VII  of  Iwan  von  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissen- 
schaft,  3d  edition  (Beck,  Munich,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following 
manuals  would  also  be  found  useful :  Muller's  History  of  the  Literature 
of  Ancient  Greece,  continued  by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London, 
21s.).  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  3d  ed.,  2  vols 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $4.50) .  Bergk,  Griechische  Litteratur- 
geschichte,  4  vols.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  30).  A.  and  M.  Croiset,  His- 
toire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  4  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  40  fr.).  Susemihl, 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit,  2  vols. 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  30) . 

rHistoryof  Latin  Literature  (Poetry). —Lectures,  with  reading  of 
characteristic  selections,  and  direction  of  the  students'  private 
reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Sal.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.]  (CI.  Phil.  11 ;  XII) 

Omitted  in  1901-02  ;  to  be  given  in  1903-04. 
History  of  Latin    Literature    (Prose).  — Lectures,    with   direction 
of  the   students1  private   reading.      Tu.,     Th.,    and    (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,   at  11.      Professor  Smith. 
1  (CI.  Phil.  12;  XH) 

Courses  11  and  12  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who 
has  passed  with  high  credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more 
advanced  full  course.    Courses  42,  11,  and  12  are  givenin  successive  years. 
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These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality 
of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in 
part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Eoman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
various  forms  of  prose  or  verse ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review  is 
studied  as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly 
by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the 
topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works.  Addi- 
tional selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended 
and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are 
also  read  in  class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification 
of  the  several  poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department;  but  students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in 
class,  Merry's  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press, 
$1.75)  or  Baehrens'  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum  (Teubner,  M. 
4.20)  ;  and  Thackeray's  Anthologia  Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10). 

Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).  Study  of  Dialectic 
Inscriptions.  Half-course  (first  half-yea?').  Tti.,  Th.,  Sal., 
at  10.     Asst.  Professor  GuuCK.  (CI.  Phil.  341//.  ;  XI) 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic;  Lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various  epi- 
choric  dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history 
of  noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  ocenpy  perhaps  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  will  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

Necessary  are  the  following  two  books  :  P.  Cauer,  Delectus  inscrip- 
tionwm  Graecarwm  propter  dialectum  memorabUiwm^  3d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig.  1!)00,  M.  7),  and  II.  Roehl,  Imagines  hiscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum  in  uswm  scholarum,  2d  ed.  (Keimer,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  6).  Desirable  would  he  (i.  Meyer's  Griechische  Grammat'ik,  3d  ed. 
I  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Leipzig,  1896,  M.  10.50). 
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Greek  Grammar  (Syntax).     Half-course  {second  half-year).     Tu., 

Th.,   and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)   Sat.,   at  12. 

Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.  (CI.  Phil.  622/*/;  XHI) 

This  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  syntactical 

studies  among  the  Greeks   and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  aims  and  methods 

pursued  by  the  chief  grammarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Attention 

will  then  be  directed  to  certain  problems  relating  to  the  study  of  the 

cases,  prepositions,  and  tenses,  which  will  be  discussed  with  reference  to 

recent  work  on  these  subjects.     Each  member  of  the  class  will  present 

one  or  more  reports  and  take  up  some  topic  for  investigation. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exer- 
cises.   Half-course.     Professor  Wright.]  .  (CI.  Phil.  21  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02  ;  to  be  given  in  1902-03. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography.  — Lectures  and  practical  exer- 
cises.   Half-course.     Professor  Wright.]     (CI.  Phil.  30  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  courses,  which  are  usually  offered  in  different 
years,  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  introduction  and  guide, 
first,  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their  bearing  on 
history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  grammar 
and  dialects);  and  second,  to  the  study  of  the  more  important,  of 
the  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek 
epigraphical  alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and 
social  history  and  to  the  history  of  Greek  art  (especially  sculpture)  ; 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions 
will  be  treated  by  instructor  and  students.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
course  lectures  will  be  given  and  studies  made  on  various  topics  in  Greek 
palaeography,  and  facsimiles  of  typical  manuscripts  will  be  read  in  class. 
By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  and  of 
manuscripts  will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students 
in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to  work  in  European 
libraries  and  other  collections,  and  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as 
students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Larfeld,  Griechische  Epigraphik  (in  I.  von  Miillers  Handbuch  der 
Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15)  and  Handbuch 
der  griechischen  Epigraphik  (Bd.  II,  Die  Attischen  Inschrtften,  Leipzig, 
1898,  M.  20) .     Roberts,   Introduction  to   Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge, 
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England,  University  Press,  1st  Part,  1888,  $4.50).  Poehl,  Imagines 
inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  6).  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atiicarum  (Weidmann,  1878, 
M.  6).  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1898-1901).  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palae- 
ography (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1893,  $2.00).  Blass,  Griechische 
Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Miiller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892) .  Gard- 
thausen,  Griechische  Palaographie  (Leipzig,  1879,  M.  18).  Wattenbach, 
Anleitung  zur  griechischen  Palaographie,  3d  ed.  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895, 
M.  3.60).  Wattenbach  and  A.  von  Velsen,  Exempla  codicum  Graecorum 
litteris  minusculis  scriptorum  (Koster,  Heidelberg,  1878  ff.,  M.  60). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department. 

[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).  Half -course.  Professor 
Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  22  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02 ;  to  be  given  in  1902-03. 

The  time  will  be  about  equally  divided  between  lectures  and  readings. 
Besides  the  earlier  Latin  inscriptions,  select  chapters  of  Aulus  Gellius 
and  of  the  first  book  of  Quintilian  will  be  assigned  for  study. 

Allen's  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  75  cts.).  Meister's 
Quintilian,  Vol.  I  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  1.20).  Hertz's  Gellius,  text 
edition  (Teubner,  M.  3.30).  Useful  would  be  Lindsay's  Latin  Language 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1894,  $5.00). 

[The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Professor  Minton 
Wakken.]  (CI.  Phil.  31) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  treat  the  remains  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
in  their  relations  to  Latin.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  phonology  and 
grammar  of  these  dialects,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extant 
inscriptions  will  be  interpreted. 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course.    Professor  MlNTON  Wakken.]     (CI.  Phil.  63  hf.) 

(  hnitted  in  1901-02 ;  to  be  given  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 
of  inscriptions  (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing),  and  to  their  contents, 
which  will  involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 
private  and  official  life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
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the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.     The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $3.50) .  Of  other  books 
needed  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Interpretation  of   Latin  Inscriptions  important  for  their  Language 

or  Content.  —Lectures  and  practical  exercises.     Half-course 

(second   half-year).      Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,    at   9.      Professor 

Minton  Warren.  (CI.  Phil.  b&hf.  ■  II) 

This  coarse  will  not  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  technical  minutiae  of 

epigraphy,  but  rather  with  the  interpretation  of  important  monuments  of 

the  language  representing  different  periods.     Considerable  attention  will 

be  paid  to  poetical  inscriptions.     The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 

taken  Course  63,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 

Recently  discovered  inscriptions  of   general  interest  will  be  considered 

from  time  to  time,  and  the  attempt  Avill  be  made,  by  means  of  lectures, 

to  show  the  relation  of  inscriptions  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Romans. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Lindsay's  Latin  Inscriptions 

(Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1 .25) .    Eairley's  Monumentum  Ancyranum :   The  Deeds 

of  Augustus  (published  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University 

of   Pennsylvania,   1898,    50   cts.).     Buecheler's    Carmina  Latina   Epi- 

graphica  (Leipzig,  Teubner,   M.  9.20). 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half-course.  Asst.  Professor 
Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  58  A/.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02  ;  to  be  given  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  oj 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral 
reading  and  investigation.  Half-course.  Asst.  Professor 
Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  29  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  religion  and 
worship  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conflict  between 
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Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  treats  in  detail  special  topics  within  the 
general  field.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following :  earliest 
places  and  forms  of  worship;  sacred  precincts,  temples,  and  temple 
property ;  the  personnel  and  ceremonials  of  worship ;  sacrifice ;  oracles ; 
the  Orphic  sect ;  mysteries ;  later  religious  organizations  ;  family  cults ; 
national  and  state  festivals. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures ;  each  student,  however,  is 
expected  to  make  a  short  investigation  and  present  his  results  to  the  class. 

Full  bibliographies  are  given  by  the  instructor,  and  all  important  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  University 
Library.  The  most  useful  single  book  for  students  to  own  is  Stengel's 
Griechisehe  Kultusaltertilmer  (Iwan  von  Muller's  Handbuch  der  klassi- 
schen  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  Ill,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1898,  M.  6). 

[Greek  Mythology. — Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investigations. 
Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.]         (CI.  Phil.  53  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

In  this  course  the  more  important  legends  relating  to  Greek  gods  and 
heroes,  the  founding  of  states,  and  the  establishment  of  ritual,  will  be 
studied  systematically.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  popular  traditions 
will  be  emphasized  in  contradistinction  to  the  literary.  The  myths  will  be 
treated  according  to  the  localities  to  which  they  belong.  A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  ancient  mythological  criticism  and  investigation  will  precede 
the  regular  lectures  on  the  subject.  Short  papers  will  be  required  at 
regular  intervals,  dealing  with  topics  in  Creek  folk-lore  and  mythology. 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans. — Ovid's  Fasti.  Half- 
course  (  first  half-year).  Tu.,  '/'//.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H. 
Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  32^/.;  XIII) 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigation's  by 
the  students,  and  partly  to  tin-  reading  of  the  Fasti.  The  general  plan 
of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29)  described  above.  Especial  attention  is 
directed  to  the  national  elements  in  Roman  belief  and  ritual,  as  distin- 
guished  from   Greek  additions. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  17,  erkliirt  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  L889,  >/•  ."-.<;()).  The  following  also  will  be  useful :  L.  Preller, 
Romische  Mythologie,  3d  ed.  by  II.  Jordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1883, 
.)/.  10)  ;  Joachim  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  dritter  Band, 
Sacralwesen,  2d  ed.,  revised  by  Wissowa  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  11);  Fow- 
ler,  Roman  Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1899,  $1.50). 
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[The  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Process  of  the 
Athenian  Courts.     Half -course.']  (CI.  Phil.  24  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  Legal  Antiquities  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  Meier  and 
Schomann's  Attischer  Process  and  other  works  on  the  subject,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Orators  and  Grammarians.  The  Draconic  law  of  homicide 
will  be  studied  in  Demosthenes  Against  Aristocrates,  §§  22-86. 

Each  student  must  have  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer  Process,  revised 
by  Lipsius  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1883-87,  M.  20) .  Other  books  of  reference 
will  be  found  in  the  libraries. 

Isaeus  and  the  Greek  Laws  of  Inheritance.  Lectures  and  investiga- 
tions. Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
(at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  11.  Professor 
Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  65*  hf.  ■  IV) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  Greek  testamentary  law  through 
the  aid  of  Isaeus  and  other  authors  in  whom  the  subject  finds  treatment, 
as  well  as  through  inscriptions  and  modern  books  on  Greek  law.  There 
will  be  lectures,  translation  of  Isaeus  with  explanatory  treatment,  and 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Each  student  will  need  Buerman's  edition 
of  Isaeus  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1883,  M.  2.50).  Other  necessary  books 
will  be  found  in  the  University  and  Classical  libraries. 

Roman  Political  Antiquities.  Half -course  {second  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  9-     Asst.  Professor  Howard. 

(CI.  Phil.  5l2  hf.  ;   X) 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Borne,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Bepublican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Boman  finances,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
required  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  at  hand  in  the  Classical  Library,  but 
members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  Schiller 
and  Voigt's  Romische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertumer,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8) . 
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[Roman  Provincial  Administration.     Half -course.     Asst.  Professor 
Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  59  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  provincial  system 
in  general ;  and  each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  short  investigation 
of  a  special  subject  within  the  general  field  of  study.  The  work  of  the 
class  room  will  consist  of  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  papers  prepared 
by  members  of  the  class.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the  follow- 
ing :  establishment  and  government  of  the  provinces  in  the  several  periods, 
municipal  organization,  provincial  assemblies,  finances,  army,  extension 
of  Roman  civilization  and  the  reflex  influence  on  Rome,  etc.  The  course 
is  thus  designed  to  make  students  acquainted  with  an  important  subject 
and  to  give  actual  training  in  the  methods  of  historical  research. 

Full  bibliographies  will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  All  necessary  books 
will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  or  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  University  Library. 

The  methods  of  research  used  in  this  course  are  applicable  to  other 
subjects  in  the  same  field,  and  the  training  which  the  student  secures  in 
it  will  fit  him  for  independent  investigation  in  other  branches  of  Greek 
Antiquities. 

History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Professor  Wright.  (Hist.  2  ;  V) 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in 
History  1,  and  to  others  of  sufficient  attainments.  An  ability  to  read 
Greek  and  Latin,  while  not  essential,  will  be  found  of  advantage. 

The  course  will  undertake,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  account  of  the 
political  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  give  not  only  a  survey  of  Greek 
civilization  in  its  manifold  aspects,  but  also  an  estimate  of  its  contributions 
to  the  civilization  of  Borne  and  of  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  important  epochs,  on  commanding  personalities,  and  on  the  more 
significant  expressions  of  Greek  ideals  in  literature,  philosophy,  art,  and 
institutions,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  impart,  along  with  increased 
knowledge,  a  vivid  and  sound  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and 
did.  The  course  will  thus  he  useful  to  men  who  are  interested  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  art  in  general,  as  well  as  to  students  of  History  and  the 
( 'hissics  in  particular. 

The  instruction  will  he  given  by  Lectures,  which  will  occasionally  be 
illustrated  by  the  lantern,  and  by  conferences;  collateral  reading  will  be 
indicated  in  various  modern  authorities — Abbott,  Bury,  Curtius,  Free- 
man, Gilbert,  Greenidge,  Grote,  Holm,  and  others.  Students  will  also  be 
guided  to  the  Leading  sources  of  information,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
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Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch.  Topics  suited  to  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  individuals  will  be  assigned  for  investigation  and 
written  report.  There  will  be  frequent  written  recitations  and  occasional 
examinations. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Constitutional  History.     Half-course.     Once 
a  week.     Professor  Wright.]  (Hist.  17  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  will  be  based  upon  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
Aristotle's ' kd-qvaiuv  UoXireLa  with  studies  in  his  Politics  and  other  writings, 
and  in  other  ancient  historical  sources,  including  much  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  Epigraphy.  In  a  course  of  lectures  a  survey  of  the  leading 
constitutional  experiments  in  the  Hellenic  world  will  be  given,  and  detailed 
studies  will  be  made  of  different  topics .  Especial  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  the  constitutional  development  of  Athens.  The  members  of  the  course 
will  be  trained  to  independence  of  judgment  and  in  historical  writing, 
through  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number  of  theses,  for  which  a  certain 
amount  of  original  research  will  be  necessary. 

This  course  may  count  as  a  full  course  for  such  students  as  undertake 
to  do  a  sufficient  amount  of  additional  work  in  it. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  —Investigations  of 

the  literary  and  monumental  sources  and  study  of  special 

topics.     Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 

the  instructor.     Professor  White.  (CI.  Phil.  37  ;  VII) 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent  studies. 

Course  37  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  investigation  and  use  of 

the  literary,  inscriptional,  and  monumental  sources  of  information  about 

Greek  Private  Life  in  the  classical  period.     Preliminary  training  in  the 

collection  and  use  of  literary  and  inscriptional  sources  will  be  secured  by 

the  analysis  of  a  Greek  comedy,  by  testing  the  sources  for  the  classical 

period  used  by  von  Miiller,  Hermann,  and  Becker-Goll  in  their  handbooks, 

and  bv  analyses,  made  by  members  of   the   course  under  direction,  of 

specified  portions  of  Greek  authors.     Similar  training  in  the  collection 

and  use  of  monumental  sources  will  be  secured  by  the  study  of  friezes 

grave-reliefs,  monuments  in  the  round,  and  vase-pictures.     Members  of 

the   course   will   report   from  time  to  time   on  topics  of  limited  range 

specially  assigned  to  them.     All  investigation  of  the  sources  will  be  made 

on  the  basis  of  an  analytical  table,  to  be  furnished  by  the  instructor, 

which  will  arrange  the  subjects  of  Greek  Private  Life  under  divisions 

and  sub-divisions. 
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Lectures  on  bibliography  will  be  given  by  the  instructor,  and  members 
of  the  course  will  report  on  the  contents  of  special  books  and  monographs. 
Two  subject  card  catalogues,  following  the  order  of  the  analytical  table, 
will  be  made,  one  for  monumental,  the  other  for  literary  and  inscriptional 
sources. 

The  methods  of  research  used  in  this  course  are  applicable  to  other 
subjects  in  the  same  field,  and  the  training  which  the  student  secures  in  it 
will  fit  him  for  independent  investigation  in  other  branches  of  Greek 
Antiquities. 

Each  member  of  the  course  will  investigate  some  topic  of  importance, 
under  direction,  and  will  present  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  some 
time  before  the  Spring  recess. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course.)  —  Study  of  special 
topics.    Half-course.    Professor  Morgan.]     (CI.  Phil.  26  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

Course  26  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Latin  10  or  who  have 
pursued  equivalent  studies.  Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  stu- 
dents for  investigation  and  report,  and  a  thesis  will  be  required  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  A  facility  in  the  use  of  French  and  German  books 
is  necessary,  and  of  Italian,  desirable.  The  College  Library  is  richly 
provided  with  works  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  Roman  life. 

[Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (first  course).  —  The 
literary  and  epigraphic  sources  for  the  history  of  Greek  art, 
especially  sculpture  and  vase-painting.  Pliny  and  Pausanias. 
Lectures,  practical  exercises,  and  theses.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  49  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  review  the  history  and  main  features  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting,  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  these 
subjects.  Throughout  the  course  and  by  preference  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  and  otherwise  famous  creations,  will  be  made  special  objects 
of  study. 

Members  of  the  course  are  expected  to  have  previously  obtained  at 
least  some  such  general  knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting 
as  may  be  got  from  reading  the  pertinent  chapters  in  Collignon's  Manual 
of  Greek  Archaeology  (Cassel,  1880,  $2.00). 

The  course  will  he  given  by  lectures  and  conferences;  topics  for  inves- 
tigation and  for  special  report  will  be  assigned. 
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Besides  the  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  hooks  principally 
used  will  be  Overbeck,  Die  Antiken  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der 
bildenden  Kunste  bet  den  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1868,  M.  10),  Jex-Blake  and 
Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (Macmillan, 
1896,  $3.50),  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Select  Passages  from  Ancient  Writers, 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Greek  Sculpture  (Macmillan,  1895,  $2.25), 
Lowy,  Inschriften  griechischer  Bildhauer  (Leipzig,  1885,  M.  20) ,  W.  Klein, 
Die  griechischen  Vasen  mit  Meistersignaturen,  2d  ed.  (Vienna,  1886, 
M.  8),  and  Kretschmer,  Die  griechischen  Vaseninschriften  (Giitersloh, 
1894,  M.  5).  Every  member  of  the  course  should  be  provided  with  a 
text-edition  of  Pausanias. 

[Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (second  course) .  —  A 
Course  of  Research,  chiefly  in  the  literary  and  epigraphic 
history  of  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  Art.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  64  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Classical 
Archaeology. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  in  the  investigation,  under  guidance, 
of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  and  painting ;  reports 
both  oral  and  written  will  be  presented  from  time  to  time  and  discussed 
by  the  instructor  and  others,  and  a  thesis  which  shall  embody  the  results 
of  original  research  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  course 

[Painting  in  ancient  Greece,  with  special  reference  to  vase-painting. 
—  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  reports,  and  theses.  Half- 
course.     Professor  Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  60hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  Greek 
vases  as  sources  of  information  chiefly  on  Greek  art,  and  on  Greek 
literature,  mythology,  history,  and  private  life. 

Introductory  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  literary  history  of  painting 
among  the  Greeks,  and  upon  the  leading  features  and  aspects  of  Greek 
ceramic  art.  These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  studies  on  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  both  of  painting  and  of  ceramics,  the  former  mainly 
through  literature  as  illustrated  by  vase-paintings  and  by  the  remains  of 
Graeco-Roman  art,  the  latter  in  the  vases  themselves.  Special  studies 
will  be  made  upon  other  topics,  such  as  the  vase-inscriptions,  relation  of 
vase-paintings  to  other  forms  of  art  and  to  literature  (epic  poetry,  drama, 
comedy),  mythological  types  on  the  vases,  historical  allusions,  etc. 
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The  excellent  series  of  vases  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Eine  Arts  is 
available  as  furnishing  much  original  material,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
works  on  Greek  ceramics  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  will  also  be  accessible  to  members  of  the  class. 

[Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.     Half -course.     Pro- 
fessor White.]  (CI.  Pb.il.  S5hf.) 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

In  this  course  the  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will 
be  discussed  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical 
sources.  Such  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  monuments  and  places 
discussed,  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty  years,  with  illustra- 
tions by  photographs  and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions 
to  be  considered  relate  to  the  City  Walls,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier 
Parthenon,  the  old  Athena  Temple,  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pnyx, 
Enneacrunus,  the  Eleusinium,  and  in  general  the  monuments  that  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the  study  by 
those  who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a  whole.  This 
subject  is  of  importance  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers ;  and  its  study 
will  be  useful  in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently  visit  Greece, 
especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens. 

Pausanias,  Graeciae  descriptio,  Hitzig  et  Bliimer,  Vol.  I,  pars  1,  Liber  I : 
Attica  (Calvary  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  The  following  books  also 
would  be  useful :  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
1891,  M.  16),  containing  Milchhofer's  Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von 
Athen.  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1874  and  1890,  M. 
20  and  12).  Milchhofer's  Athen,  in  Baumeister's  Denkmdler,  Vol.  I 
(Oldenbourg,  Munich,  1885).  Lolling's  Topographie  vonAthen,  in-Iwan 
von  Muller's  Handbuch,  Vol.  Ill  (Beck,  Nordlingen,  1889,  M.  18.50). 
Miss  Harrison's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  $4.00).  Frazer's  rausanias's  Description  of  Greece  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1897,  $30.00). 
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20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 
Directors  for  1901-02  :  Professors  White  and  Minton  Warren. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text-criticism 
and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Open  meetings,  at  which 
the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology, 
are  held  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the  conduct  of  these  meetings  the 
Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other  instructors  in  the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1901-02  are  Aristophanes  and  Plautus. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  2.30  to 
4  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Directors  before  June  20 ;  and  present  members 
who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect 
by  the  same  date. 

Books  used  in  the  Seminary :  Aristophanis  Aves  annotatione  critica, 
commentario  exegetico,  et  scholiis  Graecis  instruxit  Fredericus  H.  M. 
Blaydes  (Halis  Saxonum,  in  Orphan otrophei  Libraria,  M.  10),  and  repro- 
ductions in  facsimile  (to  be  furnished  by  the  director  for  the  general  use 
of  members  of  the  Seminary)  of  the  text  of  the  Aves  in  Codices  V,  R 
(and  G),  V  (and  Leid.  Voss.  Fol.  52),  M,  U,  Est.  iii,  D,  8,  and  Vat.  Pal. 
67.  Plautus,  ex  recensione  Georgii  Goetz  et  Friderici  Schoell  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1893,  M.  9.70).  Miles  Gloriosus,  G.  Goetz,  2d  ed.  (Teubner, 
1890,  M.  6).  Captivi,  edited  with  introduction,  apparatus  criticus,  and 
commentary  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  1900  (Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  10s  6d). 
The  large  collection  of  editions  and  the  illustrative  philological  works 
in  the  Classical  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  Gore  Hall  will  be  at  the 
service  of  the  Seminary. 

Optional  Course. 

Professor  Morgan  will  give,  during  the  second  half-year,  at  a  time  to 
be  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards,  a  course  of  fifteen  lectures  open  to 
all  members  of  the  University,  on  the  History  of  Classical  Studies.  This 
course  cannot  be  counted  towards  any  degree. 


Attention  is  called  to  French  13,  Romance  Philology  2,  Comparative  Lit- 
erature 1  and  7,  Philosophy  12  and  20/,  and  Fine  Arts  3  and  20. 
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In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

History  and  Geography.  Bury's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan, 
$1.90).  Evelyn  Abbot's  History  of  Greece  (G.  P.  Putnam,  3  vols., 
$2.25  each).  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  $1.10).  Holm's 
History  of  Greece,  English  translation  (Macmillan,  4  vols.,  each  $2.50). 
Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols..  Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  $17.50). 
How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Caesar  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00).  Bury's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome, 
5  vols.  (Scribner's,  New  York,  $10.00).  Peter-Chawner's  Chronological 
Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan,  New  York,  $3.00) .  Kiepert's  Atlas 
Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin.  M.  4.80;  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$2.00).     Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  (Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Seyffert's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities, 
ed.  by  Nettleship  and  Sandys  (Macmillan,  $3.00).  Cornish,  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$4.00).  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities 
(American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $6.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School 
Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $1.75).  Gardner  &  Jevons'  Manual  of 
Greek  Antiquities  (Scribners,  1895,  $4.00).  Gilbert's  The  Constitutional 
Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3.00) .  Ilaigh's  The.  Attic 
Theatre,  2d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is  important  for  scenic 
antiquities.  Sehreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (Macmillan,  $6.50) . 
Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edition  of  1895  (Scribners, 
$3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political  antiquities  of  Rome. 
Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $4.00). 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited  by 
Bianchi  (American  Hook  Co.,  75cts.).  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
(Scribner's,  $1  .25).  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
(B.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  L895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.     Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
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&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $4.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E . 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  (Appleton,  35 
cts.).  A.  S.  Wilkin's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan,  35  cts.). 
Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  2  vols.  (Macmillan, 
$4.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  derromischen  Literatur,  fifth  ed.  (Teubner, 
M.  14.40; ,  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr  (Macmillan,  $8.00) . 
Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50).  Middleton 
and  Mills,  The  Student's  Companion  to  Latin  Authors  (Macmillan,  $1.50) . 
J.  W.  Mackail,  Ijatin  Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  word 
formation  in  Latin,  W.  M.  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00).  Palaeog- 
raphy, E.  M.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography 
(Appleton,  $2.00). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00 ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50) .  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50).  Lewis's  Elementary 
Latin  Dictionary  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50.) 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich),  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Koman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX) . 
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HONORS   AND   HONORABLE   MENTION 
Second-Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  with  the  published  lists  of  meritorious  students 
and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  and  the  successful  candidates  receive 
a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,— Honors  and  Highest  Honors. 
They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 
Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first- 
year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

O)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes; Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livv,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

{<■)  His  knowledge  of  Creek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above:  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  0f  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  he  useful  in  giving  him  some 

degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style;  and  if  he  can  command  the 

time  lor  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  he  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literal  are. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  tin-  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Creek   and    Latin. 
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The  fifth  paper  will  he  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  generaV  know- 
ledge  of  classical  philology.     The  subjects  of  the  examinatio n  are  not 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.    The  object  of 
toe  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  Ms 
cl  sZl  studies  in  a  proper  way,  -  whether,  in  the  first  place  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  **»*£*££** 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.    If  his  readmg  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  aud  constructions  will  have  ^n.^ 
Ml  and  exact;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  ^^> 
knowledge  of   Greek  and  Eomau  history  and  tradition    and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Eoman  life  and  thought.     The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
ved himseW  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 

la^S  —  ions  for  Honors,  both  Second-Tear  and  Final,  are 
Jd  with  n  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  t, >*f"£% ™  * 
the  Kecorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  AprU^ of  thenar  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
Tame  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors 
Final  Honors  of  two  grades-  Honors  ^Highest  Honors 
-are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  »  — 
ment  certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  °°™P^f  ^ 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following  terms :  —  .  ' 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics,  who 
hasnot  previously  taken  Second-Year  Honors ;  but  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors  and  students  iu  their  first  year  m  the  Graduate 
School  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Glassies,  upon  evidence 
o  Zd  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  examma 
tions  for  Second-Year  Honors  and  from  two  of  the  six  courses 

T^—tho  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  maybe  obtained 
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at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six 
courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  Sanskrit 
for  one  classical  course.  Of  the  following  courses,  however,  only 
one  maybe  counted:  Greek  10,  Latin  10,  History  17,  History  18. 
He  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  in  these 
courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose  ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages, 
to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis,  written  in  Latin,  on  some  subject  approved 
by  one  of  the  classical  instructors.  As  early  as  May  1,  an  outline 
or  brief  of  his  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  this  instructor  for  his 
approval. 

Honorable  Mention 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  in  case 
of  Special  Students,  with  the  Commencement  certificate,  to  such 
students  as  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in 
those  studies  amounting  to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  men- 
tioned in  the  diploma  and  is  published  in  the  Commencement 
programme  and  in  the  next  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention,  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.  The  courses  designated  by  letters  (A,  B,  JE, 
0)  are  not  counted  towards  the  requirement  of  three  courses.  Of 
Greek  10  and  History  17,  only  one  course  may  be  counted;  of 
Latin  10  and  History  18,  only  one  may  be  counted.  In  Greek,  one 
of  the  three  must  be  Course  6  or  8. 
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DEGREES 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

-For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
the  «•:  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "College  Studies"  and  to  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 
The  Division  publishes  the  following  general  information  for 
persons  who  propose  to  beeome  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  PhUos'phy  Any  candidate  may  obtain  more  detailed  informal 
on  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  or  to  Ins  Adviser 
Each  candidate  is  expected  early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  to  assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from 
amono- the  members  of  the  Division. 

Althouo-h  the  minimum  requirement  of   residence  is  one  year, 
yet  his  dlgree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithfu    stud     o 
a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.     It  stands  for 
Pro on Id  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
SSi  but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  ^  -cepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
relent  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research 
The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are : 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

0.    Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

D.  Indo-Iranian  Languages. 

E.  Comparative  Philology. 

REQUIREMENTS    COMMON   TO    ALE  THE    SPECIAL   FIELDS 

Candidates  for  the  degree,  in  whatever  special  field  of  learning, 
must  meet  the  following  requirements  : 

1.   A  Thesis,  which  must  show  original  treatment   of   a   fittin 
subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research.     The  street    f 
the  Thesis  should  be  reported  to  the  Division  as  early  as  Maj  in 
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the  academic  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to 
take  his  degree.  The  subject  must  have  been  approved  by  the 
candidate's  Adviser,  to  whom  the  candidate  shall  submit,  as  early 
as  November  in  the  academic  year  in  which  he  proposes  to  present 
himself  for  the  degree,  an  outline  of  his  Thesis  together  with  his 
collections  or  other  materials.  If  the  Thesis  is  to  be  written  in  Latin, 
he  shall  at  the  same  time  submit  an  original  composition  in 
Latin,  either  on  the  subject  of  his  Thesis  or  on  some  related  subject, 
equal  in  amount  to  not  less  than  20  pages  of  theme  paper.  The 
Thesis,  in  its  final  form,  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Division  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May,  but  candidates  are 
strongly  advised  to  hand  it  in  early.  The  Chairman  has  authority  to 
reject  it  if  it  is  not  plainly  written,  and  candidates  are  requested 
to  present  it  in  a  carefully  executed  type-written  copy. 

2.  Written  Examinations  on  the  subjects  required  in  each  of  the 
special  fields  as  given  below.  As  early  as  May  in  the  academic 
year  preceding  that  in  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  take  his 
degree,  he  is  expected  to  submit  to  the  Division  for  approval  the 
authors  or  subjects  in  which  he  will  offer  himself  for  written 
examination,  so  far  as  the  requirements  allow  him  to  make  a 
choice.  The  written  examinations  may  be  taken  at  any  time  after 
the  15th  of  October  in  the  academic  year  in  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  take  his  degree,  and  the  Chairman  on  receiving  written 
application  for  an  examination  will  appoint  it  at  the  time  requested 
by  the  candidate,  so  far  as  that  is  consistent  with  the  convenience 
of  examiners  and  the  regulations  of  the  Division.  At  least  three 
weeks' notice  should  be  given  by  the  candidate,  ill  examinations 
not  applied  for  by  the  30th  of  April,  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  for  such  dates  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  will  take  place  after  the  candidate's 
Thesis  has  been  accepted,  and  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman. 
It  will  be  conducted  before  the  Division  by  members  thereof.  The 
scope  of  the  oral  examination  in  each  special  field  is  given  below. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  travelling 
fellowships,  or  who  wish  recommendations  for  other  appointments, 
are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the  year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 
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SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  IN   EACH   SPECIAL  FIELD 

A.    Classical  Philology 

1.   The  Thesis  is  to  be  written  in  Latin,  and  a  bad  Latin  style 
will  be  sufficient  ground  for  its  rejection. 

2    Five  written  examinations  are  required.     Of  these,  three  will 
be  respectively  (a)  on  a  Greefc  author,  (6)  a  i««»  autftor,  and  (c)  a 
ft**S  pleach  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  (with  the  approval 
of  the  Division  as  provided  above).     The  candidate  is  expected  to 
how  such  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  authors 
and  his  subject  as  can  be  acquired  only  by  special  study      In  each 
of   his   applications  for  examination   on   the   special   authors,   the 
candidate"  will  designate  a  portion  of  the  text  on  which  he ,  to. 
prepared  himself  for  a  minute  examination,  designed  to  test  the 
thoroughness  of  his  training  in  text  criticism  and  interpretation 
The  selection  in  each  case  must  have  had  the  previous  approval  of 
the  Committee,  and  shall  in  no  case  be  less  m  amount  than  500 
lines  or  verses,  and  shall  not  include  any  passage  wh  eh  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology  during    he  time 
of  the  candidate's  membership.     This  part  of  the  examination  wri 
not  exempt  the  candidate  from  examination  on  passages  of  signal 
textual  d  fficulty  and  importance  in  other  parts  of  hi    author  bu 
all  the  questions  on  text  criticism  will  not  occupy  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  time  of  the  examination. 

The  other  two  written  examinations  will  be  (d,  e)  in  the  translate 
of  Greek  and  Lam  Authors,  designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidates 
actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to  read  at  sight.  He  will  be 
expected  to  have  pursued  a  systematic  course  of  reading  through 
the  whole  period  of  his  study  for  the  degree.  In  his  application 
These  examinations  (or  on  request  of  the  Chairman  or  his 
Adviser),  he  will  state  the  authors  and  parts  of  authors  that  he 

^Be'ides  these  five  examinations  the  candidate  must  give  evidence 
of  M  sab  Uity  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose.  For  Greek  prose,  it 
will  he  sufficient  to  have  passed,  in  some  year  previous  to  tim  year 
Z  which  he  presents  himself  for  his  degree,  the  examination  in 
^subject  se"  for  Final  Honors,  or  to  present,  at  any  ime during 
the  period  of  study,  a  satisfactory  original  composition  m  Greek  on 
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a  subject  approved  by  his  Adviser,  equal  in  amount  to  not  less  than 
20  pages  of  theme  paper.  For  Latin  prose,  the  Thesis  will  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  test. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Classical  Philology.  It  may  cover  such  topics 
as  the  History  of  Classical  Philology,  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar 
(including  syntax  and  especially  sounds  and  inflections),  the  History 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  or  of  their  departments  (for  example, 
Drama,  Oratory,  Satire),  Philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Greek  and  Roman  Political,  Legal,  or  Private  Antiquities,  Greek  and 
Latin  Epigraphy,  Metres  and  Versification. 

B.    Classical  Archaeology 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Division)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture. 

(b)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Vases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists) . 

(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Division  (as  provided  above) . 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(<?)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greek 
and  Latin  autbors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 

:>.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
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Antiquities  (Public  aud  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra-Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2,  (a),  (b),  (c). 

C.     Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Division)  in  English. 

3    Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Division  (as  above  provided) 

(b)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Division  (as  above  provided) . 

C)  Twc laminations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 

reT?erewm  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 

3    The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.     This  is  intended  to 

include :  . 

(at  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch  s  moral 

?"5£E£iffi,ta*—  Pining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 

""5  Th^orS  "from  m  ,,  to  !»  .,,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  thought. 

B.     Indo-Iranian  Languages 
E.     Comparative  Philology 
The  specific  requirements  for  the  degree  in  these  two  special 
fields  will  be  formulated  as  cases  may  arise. 
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PRIZES 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes 

I.    For  Uxdergraduates 

Two  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a 
second  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  annually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular  standing.  Essays  may  be  offered  on  any 
subject  proper  for  treatment  in  literary  form  and  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Bowdoin  Prizes.  Theses 
forming  part  of  the  regular  work  of  courses  may  be  offered,  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  consent, 
may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competition.  The  literary  quality  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  award.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as 
such  on  the  Commencement  Programme ;  and  the  prize  essays  will 
be  read  in  public  before  that  day.  Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length  ;  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  University,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  must  conform 
to  the  rules  printed  on  page  483  of  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1900-01. 

II.    For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars,  for  an  essay  of  high  literary 
merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has  been  in 
residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one  full  year  within  a  period 
beginning  not  more  than  three  years  before  the  time  when  the  prize 
is  to  be  awarded.  Candidates  an  at  liberty  to  propose  the  topics  of 
their  essays  from  certain  groups,  described  on  page  476  of  the 
I  Fniversity  ( 'atalogue  of  1900-01.  In  1902-03,  the  group  from  which 
subjects  may  be  drawn  will  be  that  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,    Literature,    and   the   Fine  Arts. 

For  the  academic  year  1901-02,  Bowdoin  prizes  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition  arc  offered  as  follows:  — 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek  of 
the  passage  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  (;iobe  Edition,  pages  362-368, 
being  a   part   of  the  Further  Adventures,  beginning  "  It  happened 
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one  night  that  the  Spaniard  Governour  "  and  ending  with  "  carry  all 
the  wounded  Men,  that  are  not  quite  dead,  away  with  them." 

(b)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Chapter  XV,  The  Second 
Cause,  beginning  ."  The  writings  of  Cicero  represent,"  and  ending 
with  ' '  appearance  of  the  divine  Judge  "  (omitting  the  notes) . 

These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1901-02.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1902.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  University,  not  later  than  April  1,  1902,  and  must  conform  to  the 
rules  printed  on  page  483  of  the  University  Catalogue  of  1900-01. 

II.   For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one 
full  year  within  the  period  1899-1902.  Essays  already  presented 
for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition  elsewhere  than  in 
Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  Dissertations  offered  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  University  are  admissible.  The  winner 
of  the  prize  will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme 
of  June,  1902.  Essays  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  University  not  later  than  April  1,  1902,  and  must  conform  to 
the  rules  printed  on  page  483  of  the  University  Catalogue  of  1900-01. 

The  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year  1901-02,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  eighth  ode  of  the 
fourth  book. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS 

Scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  $50  to  $400,  are  available  for 
tudents  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of 
these,  one  hundred  and  twenty- eight  are  awarded  to  students  in 
Harvard  College ;  three  to  Special  Students  in  Harvard  College ; 
and  sixty-two  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School.  A  full  account 
of  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  given  in  the  University  Catalogue, 
1900-01 ,  pp.  484  ff .  The  following  are  of  special  interest  to  classical 
students :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  a  student 
distinguished  in  classical  scholarship.  The  beneficiary  must  be  either  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a  student  of  Classical  Philology  in 
the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Harvard 
College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  classics 
or  in  athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications'. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  —mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Of  the  twenty-two  fellowships  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School,  fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to  $750,  are  by  the 
terms  of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology. 
The  following  is  of  special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 
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The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  in  Greek  Studies.  This 
fellowship  has  been  established  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Class  of  1888,  as  an  expression  of  his  regard  and  respect  for  Professor 
Norton,  and  in  recognition  of  Professor  Norton's  eminent  services  to 
Classical  Archaeology. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
in  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University, 
and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students  in  Radcliffe  College.  It  has  an 
annual  income  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  of  which  committee  Professor  Norton  is  to  be  a  member 
during  his  life,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be 
accessible.  In  the  award  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means 
of  the  competitor. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  He  shall  also  agree  to  write 
and  publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  fellowship,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  second  award  will 
be  made  in  the  spring  of  1902,  for  the  academic  year  1902-03.  The 
following  subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee  :  — 

Pericles' s  Conception  of  Athena  as  the  National  Deity. 

The  Greek  Sources  of  Seneca's  Tragedies. 

Greek  Armour  with  especial  reference  to  the  form  and  ornamentation 
of  the  Helmet. 

Greek  Myths  of  which  the  sole  evidence  is  in  Works  of  Art. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  November  1,  1901,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  not 
later  than  March  1,  1902. 
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APPOINTMENT   COMMITTEE 


This  Committee,  which  consists  of  one  representative  from  each 
Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  recommends  for 
positions  of  various  kinds  men  who  are  studying  or  who  have  studied 
under  this  Faculty,  whether  or  not  holders  of  degrees. 

The  Committee  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  Classics  is 
called  to  the  note  under  Composition,  on  page  23. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Committee. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the 
Appointment  Committee,  No.  5,  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS 
Thb  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  398,000  volumes,  is  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any  student  who  has  given  bonds 
may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four 
weeks  ;  and  additional  facilities,  including  direct  access  to  the  shelves, 
are  afforded  to  advanced  students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in 
special  research.  The  classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful 
classical  work,  not  found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered 
upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessarj  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Library  contains  at 
present  about  3300  volumes,  including  all  the  books  recommended 
by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
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in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  tha  the 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellen 
stereopticon  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs and  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc. 


"HARVARD    STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY " 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  classical 
philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which 
began  in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear 
usually  in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  2,  University  Rail. 
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THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  Club  meets  fortnightly  at  the  house 
of  an  instructor,  or  in  some  University  building.  The  former 
meetings  are  mainly  social ;  the  latter  include  some  form  of  literary 
exercise ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek  or 
Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers  ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 

The  Club  also  provides  each  year  a  course  of  public  lectures 
given  in  part  by  instructors  in  Classics  at  this  University,  and  in 
part  by  distinguished  scholars  from  other  Universities. 


IKDO-IRANIAN   LANGUAGES 


INSTRUCTOR 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

11  hf    Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Easy  prose  and  verse.     Half-course 

(first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Professor 
Lanman.  (VII) 

12  hf.    Elementary    Sanskrit    (continued) .  —  Reading   of    classical 

texts.  Lanman's  Reader.  Stenzler's  Elementarbuch  (6th 
edition).  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (VII) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

21  hf.  Advanced  Sanskrit.  —  Course  for  rapid  reading.  The  Bhag- 
avad  Gita.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  3.30.    Professor  Lanman.  (Tin) 

32  hf.  Advanced  Sanskrit  (continued) . —  Introduction  to  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  Hymns  of  the  Rig-  and 
Atharva-Vedas.  The  Katha  and  Kena  Upanishads.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VHI) 

[41  hf.    Pali.  —  Jataka   stories.     The  Buddha-legend.     Half -course 
(first  half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor .     Professor  Lanman.]         (XV) 
Omitted  in  1901-02  ;  to  be  given  in  1902-03. 
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[52  hf.  Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  Readings  from 
the  Dhamma-pada,  the  Digha  Mkaya,  from  Buddhaghosa's 
Way  of  Purity.  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Lanman.]        •  (XV) 

Omitted  in  1901-02  ;  to  be  given  in  1902-03. 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  21,  32,  and  52  is  varied  in  such  a  way 
that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  by  the  same  student. 

61  hf.  Prakrit.  —  Jacobi's  Ausgewahlte  Erzahlungen  in  Maharashtri. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30,  and  a  third 
hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Lanman. 

(XV) 

72hf.  Prakrit.  —  Rajacekhara\s  Drama,  Karpura-maiijarl  (Harvard 
Oriental  Series).  Half-course  (second  half-year) .  Tu.,Th., 
at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Lanman.  (XV) 

Course  of  Advanced  Special  Study 

20.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  design  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon 
(English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of  German,  Slavic, 
and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in  Pali  and  Prakrit 
offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India;  and  a  suitable  collateral 
course  is  found  in  the  lectures  on  the  comparative  history  of  religions 
(Philosophy  13). 

Course  1.  About  ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  important 
paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  are  followed  immediately  by 
practical  exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into 
Sanskrit.     The  reading  of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple 
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extracts  from  the  Epos  and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second 
half-year,  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest 
Sanskrit  texts. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00);  Perry s  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50); 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($2.00).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year) .  This  is  designed  in  part  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before 
proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect,  and  in 
part  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Indian  philosophy. 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the 
Classical  Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  the  Instructor's  Reader 
will  first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the 
Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable 
for  students  of  the  history  of  religions.  The  Upanishads  are  the  earliest 
records  of  genuine  Indian  theosophy. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religious  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  Select  Birth-stories  will  first  be  read;  and 
various  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Buddha,  the  Doctrine, 
and  the  Order,  will  then  be  taken  up,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be 
studied  directly  from  the  canonical  sources. 

Courses  6  and  7.  Prakrit.  These  courses  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jains,  and  to  the  history  of  their  very  ancient 
religion;  and  incidentally  to  the  Prakrit  of  the  Sanskrit  plays.  The 
relation  of  Prakrit  to  Sanskrit  is  very  much  like  that  of  Italian  to  Latin ; 
so  that  Prakrit  phonology  and  morphology  offer  much  material  that  is  of 
decided  interest  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Romance  languanges. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.g..  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
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—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series,  the  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations. 
The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been 
much  enlarged  by  purchases  of  the  Instructor  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of 
these  furnish  materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manu- 
scripts of  already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original 
sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  that  of  the  Instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing about  700  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern-slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  taken 
together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1902-03. 


The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is 
worth  about  21  cents.  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indie 
Philology  constitute  the  "Division  of  Ancient  Languages'1  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  Departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE   DIVISION 
Professor  John  W.  White,   18  Concord  Avenue 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    THE    CLASSICS 
Professor  Morris  H.  Morgan,  45  Garden  Street 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIC  PHILOLOGY 
Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,   9  Farrar  Street 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND   OF   THE   DEPART- 
MENT  OF   THE    CLASSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Clifford  II.  Moore,   34  Sheparcl  Street 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT  OF   THE   CLASSICS 
Professor  Albert  A.   Howard,   12  Walker  Street 


COMMITTEE   OF    THE    BOARD   OF    OVERSEERS   ON    THE 

CLASSICS 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  A.B.  ;  Prentiss  Cummings,  A.B., 
LL.B.  ;  HENRY  Williamson  Haynes,  A.M.;  Bauson  Savilian 
Ladd,  A..B. ;  William  Amoky  Gardner,  A.B. ;  James  Loeb, 
A.B. 


DEPARTMENT    OP    THE    CLASSICS 


CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY 


INSTRUCTORS 

William   Watson   Goodwin,   Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  Emeritus. 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 
John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Minton  W^arren,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Charles    Pomeroy   Parker,   A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek 

and  Latin. 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature. 
:      Morris    Hicky    Morgan,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor  of  Classical 

Philology. 
,    Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

2    Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 

o 

and  Latin. 

.James   Hardy   Ropes,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Criticism  and  Lnterpr elation . 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

William  Fen  wick  Harris,  A.M.,  Lnstruclor  in  Greek. 

|    Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

George  Henry  Chase,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

"*    William  Wilson  Baker,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 


Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.  {Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  University  of  Chicago), 
Lecturer  on  Indo-European  Philology. 

Harry  Edwin  Burton,  Ph.D.  {Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Dart- 
mouth College) ,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 


The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  "  Undergraduate  "  and  "  Graduate  "  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  properly  qualified  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  — 

[Aeschylus  (CI.  Phil.  23).     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.] 
[Sophocles  (CI.  Phil.  43).     Professor  Wright.] 
[Euripides  (CI.  Phil.  61).     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 
Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38).     Professor  White. 
Thucydides  (CI.  Phil.  44).     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth. 
[Demosthenes  (CI.  Phil.  48).     Professor  White.] 
Early  Career  of  Cicero  (CI.  Phil.  45).     Professor  Morgan. 
[Cicero's  Correspondence  (CI.  Phil.  41).     Professor  Smith.] 
Livy  (CI.  Phil.  46) .    Asst.  Professor  Burton  (Dartmouth  College) . 
[The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero  (CI.  Phil.  56).      Professor 

Howard.] 
Seneca  (CI.  Phil.  39).     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 
[History  of  Latin  Poetry  (CI.  Phil.  11).     Professor  Smith.] 
[History  of    Latin   Prose    Literature  (CI.   Phil.    12).      Professor 

Smith.] 

Graduate  students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in'  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  :  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  15,  16,  17  ;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  15. 

The  following  conspectus  will  show  the  years  in  which  it  is  hoped 
that  the  courses  omitted  iii  L902-03  will  be  ffiven:  — 


1903-04.    Latin  10. 

1904- 

-05. 

Greek  10. 

CI.  Phil.  11. 

CI.  Phil.  33  hf. 

CI.  Phil.  22  hf. 

CI.  Phil.  42. 

CI.  Phil.  30  hf. 

CI.  Phil.  52  hf. 

CI.  Phil.  31. 

CI.  Phil.  55. 

CI.  Phil.  34  hf. 

CI.  Phil.  61. 
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UNDERGRADUATE   STUDIES 

GREEK 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  G 
is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  A,  and  Course  A  to  Course  B  or  1 
(see  p.  8).  Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the 
Freshman  year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  13,  15,  16, 
or  17.  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8;  Classical 
Philology  23,  38,  43,  44,  48,  or  61  may  be  taken  by  properly  quali- 
fied undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5). 
Course  11  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  composition 
courses  .#,3,7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6  and  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up 
earlier)  and  8  in  the  Senior  year ;  Courses  13,  15,  16,  and  17  in  either 
the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  54  ff. 

G.    Course  for  Beginners.    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.    Dr.  Chase.  (XIII) 
Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.     It  may  not  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition ;  and  will 
not  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  have  become  familiar 
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with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.  A  knowledge  of  some 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  written,  will  be  held  to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).  Macmillan's 
Greek  Reader,  by  F.  H.  Colson  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.75).  Hug's  text 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  0.75),  and  any  recent 
annotated  edition. 

A.  Homer.     Attic  Prose.     Composition.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 

Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Chase.  (V) 

Course  A  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  Greek 
for  admission,  or  in  Course  G.     It  will  not  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  will  be 
read,  so  that  the  student  may  enjoy  the  story  contained  in  the  two  great 
poems.  Sufficient  command  of  Homeric  vocabulary  and  style  should  be 
acquired  to  give  the  power  to  translate  ordinary  passages  at  sight.  From 
time  to  time  the  instructor  will  give  talks  and  lectures  on  the  more  impor- 
tant subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  Homer  and  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  literature.  A  limited  amount  of  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  Attic  prose  and  to  practice  in  writing  Greek ;  Xenophon's  Symposium 
will  be  read  rapidly,  and  the  exercises  in  writing  Greek  will  be  based  on 
the  same  book.  The  contents  give  a  pleasant  picture  of  Socrates  in  his 
lighter  moments,  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  an  Athenian  dinner-party. 
Seymour's  First  Six  Books  of  Homers  Iliad  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.60).  Rzaeh's  Iliad  and  Ca iter's  Odyssey  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  each, 
M.  2.50).     Winan's  Symposium  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  $.50). 

B.  Greek   Literature. —Plato   (Apology,   Crito) ;    Lysias    (selected 

orations)  ;  Xenophon  (selections  from  the  Memorabilia)  ; 
Elegiac,  1  amine,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections);  Euripides 
(Medea,  [phigenia  among  the  Taurians).  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Greek  Literature.  I,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12; 
II,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  II.  W.  Smyth,  Asst. 
Professor  Gu lick,  and  Mr.  Harris.  (V  or  XII) 

Course  B  is  intended  lor  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 

for  admission,  or  in  Course  .1.     It  may  he  counted  for  Second-Year,  but 

not  for  Final,  Honors. 
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This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of  Greek  literature.  Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality;  his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.  The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.  Then  the 
life  of  Socrates  and  his  friends  will  be  studied  in  three  works  of  Plato  and 
in  selections  from  Xenophon's  memoirs.  In  the  second  half-year,  the 
work  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  continuity  of  development  from 
Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to  Euripides  and  the  Drama  will  be  carefully 
traced.  The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets  embrace  the  more  important 
fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon, 
Simonides,  and  others.  The  art  of  Euripides  is  studied  in  the  Medea, 
with  readings  from  other  plays,  such  as  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians 
and  the  Hippolytus.  Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary 
history,  the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for 
the  simple  treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history, 
mythology,  and  religion. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Cluer's  edition  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.30).  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.40).  Hiller's  Anihologia  Lyrica,  revised  by  Crusius,  1897  (Teubner, 
M.  3) .  Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (printed 
by  the  University,  $.40).  Allen's  edition  of  the  Medea,  revised  by  C.  H. 
Moore  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00).  Harry's  edition  of  the  Hippolytus  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.00).  Flagg's  edition  of  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $1.40).     Nauck's  text  of  Euripides  (Teubner,  M.  5.70). 

i .  Greek  Literature.—  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy .  Herodo- 
tus (Book  VIII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Persians)  ;  Plutarch  (Themisto- 
cles)  ;  Thucyclides  (parts  of  Book  I)  ;  Aristophanes  (Knights)  ; 
Sophocles  (Electra).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Mr. 
Harris.  (1V) 

Course  1  is  open  to  all  who  have  taken  Greek  B,  or  have  attained  credit 

in  Course  A  or  in  the  examination  for   admission  in  Advanced  Greek, 

or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness.     It  may  be  taken 

during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 
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Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  by 
the  first  great  historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of 
Aeschylus  in  which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of 
view  as  imagined  by  the  poet.  Following  comes  the  life  of  the  man 
who  took  the  most  important  part  in  defending  Greece  against  the  barbarian. 
In  the  selections  from  Thucydides  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
traced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  is  marked;  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  time ; 
the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  the  greatest  tragedian  of 
the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 
Whenever  possible,  the  lantern  will  be  used  to  bring  visibly  before  the 
class  actual  remains  illustrating  the  subject  in  hand. 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII,  Shuckburgh's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.00).  Aescbylus,  Persae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.00). 
Plutarch's  Themistocles,  Holden's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.90).  Thu- 
cydides, Oxford  text  edition,  Vol.  I  ($.90).  Aristophanes,  Knights, 
Merry's  edition  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75).  Sophocles,  Plectra,  edited  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  revised  by  R.  II.  Mather  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10). 

2.  Greek  Literature.  —  Aristophanes  (Acharnians,  Birds);  Thucy- 
dides (Books  VI  and  VII);  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Pound); 
Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  '/'//.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  WRIGHT  and  Asst,  Professor  CLIFFORD  II.  MOORE. 

(XI) 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets,  and 

an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  Sicilian  expedition 

and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian. 
The  instruction  III    this  course    keeps  in  view  the   needs   of   candidates   for 

Second-Year  Honors  in  classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid 
regard  also  to  the  Deeds  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  he  given  mainly  hy  lectures,  hut  the  class  will  he 
expected  so  to  prepare  each    lesson   in   advance   as   to   he   able  to   read   the 

Greek  texl  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 


into 
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and  to  interpret  it.  Exercises  in  both  oral  and  written  translation  will  be 
frequently  held.  The  average  rate  of  progress  during  the  first  half-year  will 
be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson;  in  the  second  half-year  the  rate 
will  be  somewhat  increased.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucy 
dides's  use    of   language    and   to   the    art  of   translating  his   prose    " 

English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  The  stereop- 
ticon  will  be  used  in  illustration  of  theatrical  and  other  antiquities,  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  setting  of  the  plays.  In  the  two  tragedies  read 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as  com- 
pared with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  development  of  the 
myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  ed.  Meineke,  2  vols.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig, 
1860,  M.  3).  Merry's  Acharnians  and  Birds  (Clarendon  Press,  each 
$0  90)  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1 .40) . 
White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co,  $1.12) .  Earle's  Oedipus  Tyrannus 
(American  Book  Co,  $1.25).  Merchant's  Thucydides,  Book  VI  and 
Book  VII  (Macmillan,  each  $1.10).  Smith's  Thucydides,  Book  VII 
(Ginn  &  Co,  $1.50). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  52,  53, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

6  Greek  Literature. —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown);  Aeschines 
(Against  Ctesiphon)  ;  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes)  ; 
Sophocles  (Antigone)  ;  Aristophanes  (Frogs)  ;  collateral  read- 
ing. Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,  at  10.  Professor  H.  W.  Smyth  and 
Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (xi) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  (Professor  Smyth  in 
the  first  half-year,  and  Asst.  Professor  Gulick  in  the  second),  be  taken 
during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduction 
t0   the    great    masterpiece    of   Athenian    oratory,    Demosthenes    On   the 

Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian   history   during   the    lifetime    of    Demosthenes,  and    a  minute 
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knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read. 
These  plays  will  be  studied  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary 
art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  life  and  the  style  of  the  authors, 
the  growth  and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths,  the  origin  of  Attic  comedy 
in  the  light  of  archaeology  and  folk-lore,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
will  receive  full  treatment.  Each  student  will  select  at  least  one  additional 
play  for  private  reading  and  study. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  A\rork  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  mythological,  etc.)  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  students. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown  :  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60)  ;  W.  W.  Goodwin's  (Cambridge,  University 
Press,  $3.75)  ;  Westermann-Rosenberg's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1885,  M. 
2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.00)  ;  Abbott  and  Matheson's 
(Clarendon  Press,  1899,  3s.  Gd.),  D'Ooge's  (Scott,  Foresman,  &  Co., 
Chicago,  $1.25),  or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,  Boston,  $1.25);  Simcox's 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  On  the  Crown  (Clarendon  Press,  $3.00). 
Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  :  Richardson's  edition,  with  English  notes 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuckburgh's  (Mac- 
millan,  $1.10).  Flagg's  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.00).  Verrall's  Seven  against  Thebes,  school  edition  (Mac- 
millan,  $.60).  Weil's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus  (Teubner,  1891,  M. 
1.50),  or  Sidgwick's  (Clarendon  Press,  $.90).  D'Ooge's  Antigone  vf 
Sophocles  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40),  or  Jebb's  (Macmillan,  2d  ed.,  1891, 
$3.25).  Frogs  of  Aristophanes:  Block's  edition  with  German  notes 
(Weidmann,  3d  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's  with  English  notes  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity I'nss,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  $1.10). 

51  A/'.    The    Elements   of    Modern    Greek.     Half-course  (first  half- 
year).     Three  times  a  week.     Dr.  Chase. 

This  course  cannol  be  counted  for  Second-Year  or  Final  Honors. 

The  purpose  of  ( 'ourse  5  is  to  afford  such  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
and  idiom  of  the  modern  Greek  language  as  will  enable  the  student  to  read 
with  ease  the  ordinary  literary  prose.      Some  attention  will  also  be  paid  to 
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the  speech  of  every-day  life,  and  the  instructor  will  lecture  briefly  on  the 
literary  history  of  the  language.  The  course  will  be  especially  helpful  to 
those  who  are  intending  at  some  time  to  be  students  at  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Mary  Gardner's  Modern  Greek  Grammar  (D.  Nutt,  London,  1892, 
4s  6d.),  'EXX^wA  Amfaara  (Bt/SXuwrwXe&P  rijs  Farias,  Athens,  1896,  fr. 
6  80)  and  copies  of  current  Greek  newspapers  will  be  used  in  the  course. 
Each 'student  should  be  provided  with  a  Modern  Greek-English  lexicon, 
such  as  that  of  A.  Kt/puuc^s  (Nicosia,  Cyprus,  1892,  fr.  14),  I.  Uep- 
p&m7*s  (Athens,  1894,  about  $3.00),  or  N.  Kovt6ttov\os  (3d  ed.,  1889-92, 

£110s.)-  ^.      -o 

Useful  also  would  be  any  one  of  the  following  books  :   E.  Rizo-Rangabe, 

A  Practical  Method  in  the  Modern  Greek  Language  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1896, 
$2  00).  T.  L.  Stedman,  Modern  Greek  Mastery  (American  Book  Co., 
1896  $1  25)  E.  Vincent  and  T.  G.  Dickson,  A  Handbook  to  Modern 
Greek  (Macmillan,  2d  ed.,  1893,  $1.50).  J.  K.  Mitsotakis,  Praktische 
Grammatik  der  neugriechischen  Schrift  und  Umgangsprache  (Berlin, 
1891,  M.  12).  A.  Thumb,  Handbuch  der  neugriechischen  Volkssprache 
(Strassburg  1895,  M.  6).  C.  Wied,  Praktisches  Lehrbuch  der  neugrie- 
chischen Volkssprache  (2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1893,  M.  2).  H.  Pernot,  Gram- 
maire  grecque  moderne  (Paris,  1897,  fir.  5) .  G.N.  Hatzidakis,  Einleitung 
in  die  neugriechische  Sprache  (Leipzig,  1892,  M.  10).  A.  W.  Jannans, 
Wie  spricht  man  in  Athen  (Leipzig,  1892,  M.  3).  M.  Constantinides, 
Neo-Hellenica  (Macmillan,  1892,  $1.50) .  A.  W.  Jannaris,  English-Modern 
Greek  Dictionary  (American  Book  Co.,  1895,  $2.50). 

It  is  important  that  students  intending  to  elect  Course  5  should  give 
notice  to  the  instructor  early  in  the  summer,  in  order  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  books  may  be  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  class. 

o     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Origin 

and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings ;  the  Teaching 

of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  Authors.     Mon., 

Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  (II) 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  is  sufficient  for  this  course,  which 

is  not  open  to  Ereshmen. 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  half-year  the  subject  will  be  the 
literary  history  of  the  New  Testament  (<<  New  Testament  Introduction"), 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  collection  of  the  writings  into  the  "  Canon  "  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  (authorship, 
date,  and  related  questions).  The  second  half-year  will  be  occupied  by 
a  rapid  historical  survey,  aiming  to  present  in  outline  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
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Christ  and  the  religious  conceptions  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Johannean  literature  ("Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament") . 

Continuous  reading  of  the  Greek  text  will  not  be  required,  but  free 
reference  to  Greek  terms  will  be  made,  and  the  interpretation  from  the 
Greek  of  important  passages  may  occasionally  find  place  in  the  lectures. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  reading,  which 
will  include  in  each  half-year  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
will  be  frequent  written  reports. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan, 
$1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirtem- 
bergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  The  Revised  English  Version 
of  the  Bible. 

The  books  of  reference  most  used  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall  and  at  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

[i^-hf.  Greek  Literature. — Plato.  Rapid  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  selected  Dialogues.  Half -course.  Associate  Professor 
C.  P.  Parkek.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

The  Dialogues  selected  are  Protagoras,  Menon,  Phaedo,  Symposium, 
Phaedrus,  and  Theaetetus.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  read,  on  an 
average,  thirty  pages  of  Teubner  text  each  week.  Lectures  will  be  given 
covering  the  points  most  necessary  for  understanding  the  pages  assigned. 
As  each  dialogue  is  finished,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  class  at 
which  the  students  will  be  expected  to  translate  rapidly  with  brief  com- 
ments. Opportunity  will  be  given  individual  students,  at  other  times, 
for  consulting  the  instructor  on  any  point  connected  with  the  course 
which  is  of  interest  to  them. 

Hermann's  text,  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  5.10). 

8.  Greek  Philosophy.  —  Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books 
I-IV  andX).       Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.        Professor  Wright. 

(X) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  bo  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  most  important  and  tin;  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.  Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  Greek  philosophy  before  and 
including  Plato,  with  special  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  sources  of 
information.    The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  will  receive  special  attention 
Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols.  I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle  s 
Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  m 
Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote  s 

ANo°time  will  be   given  to  the  grammatical  study  of   the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 

examinations.  .  _ 

The  Republic,  Jowett  and  Campbell,  3  vols.  (Oxford  Umvers.  y  Press, 
$10.50).      Adam's   Republic,   with   critical  notes  (The   Macmillan   Co., 
$125).     Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  *.  1.50).     An  edition  of  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Republic,  by  President  Warren  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  $1.25.     Zeller's  Pre-Socrat* 
Philosophy  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.00).     Sir  Alexander 
G^mTAl  (Longmans,  Green,  4  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50).    Byways 
Ethics,  with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.50).     Bekker  s  text  (G 
Keimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).     Burnet's  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  explanatory 
notes   (London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  15,.).     Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Mthu* 
(Clarendon  Press,  $8.00).     Grote's  Plato  (Murray,   London,   edited  by 
Bain    i  vols.,  20,.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  12s.)  are  useful  for 
fefer'ence      Constant  use  will  be  made  of  Bitter  and  PreUer's  M«on* 
Philosophiae  Oraecae,  eighth  ed.  by  E.  Wellmann  (Gotha,  Perthes  1898 
M.  10).     The  more  expensive  books  may  be  consulted  m  the  Library  of 
the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library. 

ri6     Greek  Literature.  -The  Homeric  Poems,  with  studies  of  their 
influence  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.    Mr.  Harris.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Course  16  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  o  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  w,  h  profit. 
^intended  to  make  the  course  of  advantage  to  students  of  literature 

and  to  teachers.  vr^ma-rio 

This  course  will  comprise  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  supplemented  by  frequent  lectures  on  the  more  important  subjects 
connected  with  Homeric  studies,  such  as  the  life  and  times  -Presented  by 
the  poems ;  the  beginnings  of  epic  poetry  and  its  subsequent  reatment  by 
later  poets;  the  influence  of  the  poems  on  Greek  life  and  though ; the 
Alexandrine  studies  in  the  epic  cycle ;  Homer  in  Eoman  poetry ;  the  later 
stories  growing  out  of  the  narratives  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  mediaeval  literature ;  and  studies  in  the  »  Homeric  Question. 
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The  texts  used  in  the  course  will  be  Rzach's  Iliad,  Cauer's  Odyssey,  and 
Abel's  Hymns.  The  excellent  selection  of  books  in  the  Allen  Memorial 
Library,  supplemented  by  the  large  collection  of  the  College  Library, 
will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of  the  course.  Especially  useful  will 
be  found  Leaf's  large  edition  of  the  Iliad  (Vol.  I  already  in  the  second 
edition) ,  the  smaller  edition  of  Munro,  and  the  small  edition  of  the  Odyssey 
by  Merry,  with  the  large  editions  by  Merry  and  Eiddle  and  by  Munro,  and 
the  editions  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  by  Ameis-Henze  with  German 
notes.  The  work  of  the  course  will  give  the  student  an  acquaintance 
with  the  more  useful  books  in  Homeric  study. 

172  hf  Greek  Literature. — Four  Plays,  with  studies  of  their  influ- 
ence in  Art  and  in  the  Drama  of  later  ages.  For  1902-03  : 
Aeschylus  (Choephoroe),  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannns), 
Euripides  (Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians),  Aristophanes 
(Wasps).  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  11.     Mr.  Harris.  (xn) 

Course  17  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 

In  this  course  is  read  a  representative  play  of  the  four  masters  of  the 
Athenian  theatre  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  is  particularly 
designed  to  show  the  continuous  influence  of  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the  authors,  their  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  subject,  their  influence  in  their  own  times  and 
succeeding  ages,  including  the  Roman  and  modern  drama,  with  particular 
studies  of  the  difference  between  the  theatre  of  ancient  and  later  days. 
Aeschylus:  Sidgwick's  Choephoroe  (Oxford,  2s.  (hi.),  or  Verrall  (Mac- 
millan,  12*.),  or  Wecklein's  Oresteia  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  M.  6), 
or  the  hitter's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus,  of  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's 
edition  with  German  notes  and  translation.  Sophocles:  White's  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  (Ginn,  $1.12),  or  Jebb's  Larger  edition  with  translation -and 
notes  (Cambridge,  L2s.  6rf.),  or  the  German  edition  of  Wolft'-Bellermann. 
Euripides:  Flagg's  edition  of  the  Iphigenia  (Ginn,  $1.40),  or  England's 
(Macmillan,  :'>s.  6d.  I,  or  Jerram's  (Oxford,  $.50).  Aristophanes  :  Merry's 
edition  of  the  Wasps  (Oxford,  $.90),  or  Graves'  (Cambridge,  3s.  Qd.),  or 
Guru's,  or  lilaydes'.  with  Latin  notes  ( .)/.  9),  or  Van  Leeuwen's  (M.  5). 

[15///.  Greet  Literature. — Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Half- 
course.     Asst.  Professor  Clifford  II.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1902  03. 

In  this  course  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  the  Epitaphios  of  Bion,  and  the 
more  important   poems  commonly  attributed  to  Moschus  will  he  read  and 
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interpreted.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Greek  bucolic  poetry,  and  its 
influence  on  Virgil  and  later  writers.  In  connection  with  Theocritus' s 
second,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  idyls  the  mimiambi  of  Herondas  will 
be  studied. 

The  necessary  books  are  Ziegler's  Theocriti  Carmina,  3d  ed.  (Tubin- 
gen, 1879,  M.  5.)  ;  Bionis  et  Moschi  Carmina  (Tiibingen,  1868).  Crusius's 
Herondae  Mimiambi,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M  3.20).  and  any  modern 
edition  of  Virgil's  Bucolics.  A  large  collection  of  editions  and  illustrative 
works  will  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  University 
Library. 

io.    The  Life  of   the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.       Lec- 
tures;     required    reading;     two    short    theses.       Tu.,    Th., 
and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat. ,  at  12.    Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Gulick.]  (XIII) 
Greek  10  is  given   alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.     The  note-books  of  students  in  this  course  will 
be  examined  monthly. 

The  course  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for  others 
who  have  not  been  able  to  devote  special  attention  in  college  to  the 
classics,  but  who  may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old 
Greek  life.  The  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  and  to  use  German  and 
French  works  of  reference  is  desirable  but  is  not  required.  The  instructor 
will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the  ancient 
Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and  how  they 
were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and  personal 
ornaments;  their  system  of  education;  their  marriage  and  funeral  rites; 
entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports,  and 
imports;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them;  their  country  life ;  their 
means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and  rigged ; 
how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of  ancient 
art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over  two 
thousand  slides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays; 
Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  illustration  by  means  of  the  stereopticon  and 
to  collateral  reading. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
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German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  hooks  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Rbmer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20).  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevons" 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $-1.00), 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,. 
$6.50). 

II.  The  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  — Lectures  on  the  Dramatic 
Art  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  with  reading  and  study  of 
the  extant  plays  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  Mon.,  Wed.,  und 
(at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.  Professor 
J.  \V.  White.  (V) 

Professor  F.  Bocher  will  lecture  in  this  course  on  related  plays  of  the 
French  drama. 

The  course  docs  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  reading  and 
study  of  representative  (ireek  plays  may  be  made  either  in  the  original  or 
in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  the  facts  needed  in  a  more  extended 
study  of  the  (Jreek  Drama,  and  offers  to  Graduate  Students  the  opportunity 
to  read  rapidly,  under  direction,  the  plays  of  the  four  Greek  dramatists  in 
the  original.     The  following  outline  will  serve  to  indicate  its  scope. 

The  rise  and  development  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  the  Greek  theatre, 
so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  necessary  to  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  a  (J reek  play  ;  the  known  tacts  in  the  life  of  the  author; 
the  study  of  his  plays  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be  deter- 
mined, with  attention  to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  movements  of  the  times  ;  the  poet's  relations  with  contemporary 
and  rival  poets:  his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ;  and  his 
attitude  towards  the  problems  of  life. 

In  tragedy,  the  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general   treatment   of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art;  its  special  treat- 
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ment  by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragadies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  drama ;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays.  In 
the  study  of  Aristophanes,  the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  from  those  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their 
Latin  imitators. 

The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  with  an  English  commentary,  by  F.  A. 
Paley,  fourth  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $2.75),  or  Aeschy- 
lus, edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.50),  or 
the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre 
(George  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York,  $1.50).  Sophocles,  edited  by 
E.  C  Jebb,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the  Tragedies 
of  Sophocles,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre  (Geo*ge  Routledge 
&  Sons,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each  $.50),  or  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides  in 
English  Verse,  by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each 
$2.00).  The  best  text  and  the  best  versions  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
announced  by  the  instructor  after  the  course  has  been  organized. 

Other  books  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and 
in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  for  the  use  of  students 
pursuing  the  course. 

LATIN 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained,  either  at  school  or  in  his  school  work  supple- 
mented by  Course  A,  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading  ordinary 
Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin  dress 
without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, 

results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 

The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student  from 
his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English  ex- 
pression, and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of  expres- 
sion that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind  directly. 

2.  In  Course  B  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
contents  and  literary  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's 
practice  in  reading  in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may 
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be  advantageously  supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which, 
besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute 
materially  to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the 
language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
Worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is 
demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  He  may,  therefore,  select 
some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number 
of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general 
character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the 
history  of  Latin  literature ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a 
particular  department  of  literature  or  philosophy ;  or  it  may  be  a 
still  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for 
example,  one  in  Roman  history  or-  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar, 
or  of  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from 
a  philological  point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is 
highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  musl  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must 
study,   in   pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 

The  relation  of  (he  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Either 
Course   1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  13, 
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or  15  •  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Course  10, 
or  Classical  Philology  11,  12,  39,  41,  45,  46,  or  56  may  be  taken 
by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior 
year  (see  p.  5) .  The  composition  courses  £,3,7,  follow  each  other 
in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6,  7  in  the  Junior  year ;  Course  8,  in  the  Senior  year ; 
Courses  13,  15,  in  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course 
8.     For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  54  ff. 

A.    Cicero  (selected  speeches).     Virgil.     Composition.      Tu.,  Th 
Sat.,  at  11.     Dr.  W.  W.  Baker.  (XU) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary,  but  not  in 
Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examination  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  course  m  Latin.  A 
large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  preparation  for  reading 
at  sight.  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  qualified  to  take 
Course  B;  and  a  student  who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  m 
Course  A  may  be  admitted  to  Course  2. 

Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

Select   Orations  of  Cicero,  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G    L    Kittredge 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40).    Greenough  and  Kittredge  s  rtrgil,  Aeneid 
I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50),  and  text  edition  of  the  Aeneid,  VII-XII  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $.35) .    Mather  and  Wheeler's  Connected  Passages  for  Latin  Prose 
Writing  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.25). 

B  LatinLiterature.-Liyy  (Book  I);  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes); 
Terence  (Andria  and  Phormio).  I,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12  ;  H 
and  III,  Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Professor  Howard,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  C.  P.  Parker,  Asst.  Professor  Clifford 
H.  Moore,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  (XLH  or  IV) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Latin  for 

admission,  or  in  Course  A.     It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not 

for  Final,  Honors. 
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This  course  is  conducted  by  lectures.  There  is  a  brief  written  test 
occupying  about  twenty  minutes  once  a  week.  Livy  will  be  studied  until 
the  first  of  December.  Then  Horace  will  be  taken  up  until  about  the 
first  of  April.  The  months  of  April  and  May  will  be  given  to  the  plays  of 
Terence.  The  ordinary  lectures  in  the  course  will  give  the  student  such 
guidance  as  he  needs  in  the  reading,  interpretation,  and  illustration  of  the 
text.  Occasionally  this  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  such 
general  subjects  as  the  life  of  Livy,  the  making  and  publishing  of  Eoman 
books,  the  Roman  theatre,  the  musical  accompaniment  of  comedy,  etc. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  make  progress 
in  reading  and  thinking  about  the  historical,  lyric,  and  dramatic  literature 
of  the  Romans. 

Text-books:  Livy,  I,  II;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's  text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20); 
for  single  plays:  Andria,  with  German  notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  1.80)  ;  Phormio,  with  German  notes  by  Dziatzko,  third  edition 
by  Hauler  (Teubner,  M.  1.50)  ;  Elmer's  Phormio  (B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co., 
$1.00)  ;  Hayley's  Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$.30). 

I.    Latin  Literature.  — Tacitus  (Annals  I- VI)  ;  Horace  (Satires  and 

•   Epistles);    Catullus  (selections).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 

Professor  Minton  Warren  and  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 

Parker.  (HI) 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B.  It  is  im- 
portant for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors,  but  has  been  planned  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  other  students  also.  In  the  first  half-year,  the 
story  of  an  interesting  epoch  in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  par.tly 
with  a  view  to  understanding  the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a 
preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin  in  historical  courses.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus  and  to  the  style  employed  in  English  in 
translation.  In  the  second  half-year,  eleven  weeks  will  be  given  to  the 
Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  The  purpose  will  be  to  bring  out  by 
careful  linguistic  study  a  clear  picture  of  life  and  literature  in  the 
Augustan  Age  from  Horace's  point  of  view.  Three  or  four  weeks  will 
then  be  devoted  to  .selections  from  Catullus,  in  all  about  a  thousand  lines. 
The  purpose  will  be  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  literary  art  and  personality  of 
Catullus. 

Tacitus:  Annals,  W .  V.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.50).  Eorace:  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.25).     Catullus:    Merrill's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 
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2  Latin  Literature.  -  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry.  First  half- 
year  ■  Poetry  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Augustan  Age. 
Second  half-year:  Poetry  of  the  Silver  Age  and  of  the  Later 
Empire.  Lectures  and  Reading  of  Selections.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  12.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker  and  Dr. 
E.  K.  Rand.  (XIII> 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training.  It  may  be  taken  in  either  half-year  as  a  half- 
course  It  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  poetry  m 
outline  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures,  which  will  provide  the 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  the  Roman  poets 
and  the  rise  and  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  but  will  also 
be  devoted  largely  to  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  typical  selections. 

Students  will  need  to  provide  themselves  with  Thackeray's  Anthologta 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.35)  ;  Gudeman's  Latin  Literature  of 
the  Empire,   Vol.  II,  Poetry  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.80). 
6     Latin    Literature.  -  Suetonius     (selections);    Pliny     (selected 
Letters);     Juvenal   (the    principal    Satires);     Martial    (se- 
lected Epigrams).      Man.,    Wed.,   Fri.,   at  10.      Professor 
Howard.  ^     ' 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
2  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literarv  life  at  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius  :  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50) .  Pliny  :  Keil  s 
smaller  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal:  Jahn's  text,  revised 
bv  Bucheler,  in  his  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  1893,  M.  3),  or  L.  Friedlander's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  14).  Martial:  second  edition  of  W. 
Gilbert  (Teubner,  M.  2.40),  or  the  edition  with  German  notes  by 
L.  Friedlander  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 

M»  hf.    Latin  Literature. -The  Elegiac  Poets.     Half-course  (second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.    Dr.  W.  W.  Bake* 

Course  13  is  usually  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  open  to  students 
who  have  passed  in  Course  1  or  in  Course  2.  It  will  be  devoted  mainly 
to  the  reading  of  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  -  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid.  The  authors  will  be  studied  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view. 
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Carter's  Selections  from  the  Roman  Elegiac  Poets  (University  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  $1.40).  Merkel-Ehwald,  Ovid,  Vol.  Ill  (Teubner,  Leip- 
zig, M.  1.40). 

[Comparative  Literature  72  hf.  Latin  Bucolic  Poetry  from  Virgil 
to  the  Renaissance.     Half-course.     Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Bucolic  or 
Pastoral  Poetry.  The  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  Calpurnius,  Nemesion,  and  later 
poets  will  be  read,  and  there  will  be  lectures  on  the  origin  of  Bucolic 
Poetry,  the  Greek  sources  of  Virgil,  and  the  history  of  the  literary  forms 
to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the 
influence  of  these  writers  upon  similar  poetry  in  the  modern  languages. 

Members  of  the  course  should  have  Ribbeck's  larger  edition  of  the 
Bucolics  of  Virgil  (Vol.  I  of  Vergilii  Opera,),  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
M.  5)  ;  and  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores,  ed.  Baehrens  (Leipzig, 
1894,  Teubner,  M.  3) .     Other  books  will  be  announced  later. 

8.    Latin    Literature.  — First    half-year:     Plautus     (four    plays). 

Second  half-year:  Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations)  ;  Lucretius. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professors  Mixton  Warren  and 

Morgan.  (IV) 

Course  8  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.     It  is 

important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors. 

Plautus :  the  text  edition  of  Goetz  and  Schoell,  Parts  II,  VI,  and  VII 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.50),  is  recommended.  The  following  annotated 
editions  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  :  Morris's  Captives  and  Tri- 
nummus  of  Plautus  (Ginn  &  Co..  Boston,  $1.25)  ;  Sonnenschein's  T.  Macci 
Plauti  Rudens  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.25).  Cicero:  the  text  edition 
by  C.  F.  W.  Mueller  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  0.75)  or  with  commentary 
by  Tiseher  and  Sorof,  '-'Mi  ed.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  3.30).  Lucretius: 
Bailey's  texl  edition,  in  the  Seriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis 
(Clarendon  Press,  $0.75),  is  recommended,  and  will  be  used  in  class. 
For  a  commentary  students  are  referred  to  Munro's  larger  edition,  Vols. 
I  and  II,  4th  ed.  (Bell,  Cambridge  and  London.  L893,  si. 50). 

15.  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his 
Literary  [nfluence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Professor  Morgan,  and  Drs.  E.  K. 
Rand  and  \V.  W.  Bakek.  (II) 

In  this  course  there  wiil  he  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic,  Didactic,  and  Pastoral   Poetry  before  Virgil,  on  the 
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life  of  Virgil  himself,  his  works,  the  estimate  of  them  in  antiquity,  the 
history  of  Virgilian  interpretation,  the  imitation  of  Virgil's  poetry,  the 
mediaeval  conception  of  Virgil,  and  his  place  in  the  literary  movement  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  the  translation  of 
the  poems,  and  to  the  writing  of  brief  notes  on  them. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Papillon  and  Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with 
introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  :  Frowde,  N.  Y., 
$2.75),  and  Vol.  II  of  the  Poetae  Latini  Minor es,  Baehrens  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  1.80).  For  further  reference,  the  following  works,  besides 
the  general  histories  of  Latin  literature,  will  be  found  useful :  Conington's 
large  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  by  Nettleship  (Bibliotheca  Classica,  3  vols., 
$9.75;  Vol.  I,  revised  by  Haverfield,  1898,  $3.25).  Sellar's  Roman 
Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age:  Virgil,  2d  edition  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press  :  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25).  D.  Comparetti,  Virgilio  nel  medio  Evo, 
2d  edition  (Florence,  B.  Seebas,  2  vols.,  Lire  10.),  English  translation  by 
E.  F.  M.  Benecke  (New  York,  Macmillan,  $2.50).  Pierre  de  Nolhac, 
Petrarque  et  Vhumanisme  (Paris,  Bouillon,  francs  16.).  G.  Voigt,  Die 
Wiederbelebung  des  classischen  Alterthums,  3d  ed.  by  Lehnerdt  (Berlin, 
Reimer,  2  vols.,  M.  20). 

[io.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  —Lectures ;  study  of  an- 
cient representations;  required  reading  and  short  theses  on 
special  topics.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor)   Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Morgan.]  (XIII) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.  The  note-books  of  students  in  the  course  will  be 
examined  monthly. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  the  same  general  way  as  Greek  10,  and  is 
intended  to  give  bv  lectures  and  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  as  complete 
a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The  equipment 
for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical  antiquities, 
which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
or  in  the  College  Library,  and  fourteen  hundred  stereopticon  slides.  In 
addition  to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be  required  to  make  two 
reports  on  special  topics  in  a  much  more  minute  way  than  the  same  topics 
can  be  treated  in  the  lectures.  The  course  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  Classical  Philology  26. 
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COMPOSITION 

Note.  —  Students  are  not  ordinarily  recommended  for  places  as  teachers 
of  the  Classics  unless  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition 

Ehf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course).  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half-course.  Wed.,  and  alter- 
nate Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Chase.  ("VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  Year. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B.  While  the 
course  is  intended  to  afford  practice  in  writing  Greek,  its  main  object  is 
to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  those  who  mean 
to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods 
and  Tenses,  and  interesting  passages  of  Attic  prose  are  read  with  special 
reference  to  their  language  and  style.  This  part  of  the  Avork  will  be  of 
especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing 
during  the  Freshman  year.  It  may  be  taken  with  Latin  E,  although  in  the 
same  examination  group. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1 .50) .     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00) . 

$hf  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half-course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Mr.  HARRIS.  (x7) 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  for  Second- Year 
Honors.  It  maybe  taken  with  Latin  3,  although  in  the  same  examination 
group.  The  final  examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination 
in  Greek  Composition  lot-  Second- Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  tor  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).  Maekie's  Parallel  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek 
and  English  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.10). 
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jhf  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .—  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Th., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Wright.  (xiv) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Coarse  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  m  each  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 
No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

Latin  Composition 
Ehf.    Latin  Composition  (first  course) .—  Translation  of  English 
narrative.     Half-course.     Mon.,  and  alternate  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  (VI1) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Einal,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.     It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  E,   although  in  the  same 

examination  group.  .       .      ,  -.-         * 

The  object  of  this  course  is  first  of  all  to  give  training  m  the  writing  of 
ordinary  narrative  prose,  but  also  to  present  important  matters  of  syntax, 
and  finally  to  read  for  the  style  some  interesting  piece  of  Ciceronian  prose. 
At  the  outset  a  brief  review  of  the  elements  of  Latin  grammar  will  be 
given  for  such  members  of  the  class  as  need  it. 

o  hf    Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  —Extended  study  of  idiom. 
Practice  in  translation.     Half-course.      Th.,  at  2.30.     Pro- 
fessor Howard.  (x    ) 
Courses  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  E  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.     It  is  intended 
primarily  as  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors,  but  all  students  will 
find  it  of  use  in  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge    of  Latin  expression 
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and  construction.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  3,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group.  The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  translation  from 
English  into  Latin  of  exercises  prepared  especially  for  this  course. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises.  The 
needs  of  the  individual  student  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  final 
examination  in  Course  3  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

7  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Tic,  at 1.30.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Parker.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may  be 
taken  with  Greek  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Lectures  are  given  once  a  week,  and  the  instructor  also  meets  each 
student  separately  for  half  an  hour  to  criticise  his  Avork.  The  course 
may  be  repeated,  counting  again  as  a  half-course  for  a  degree,  in  which 
case  attendance  at  the  lectures  is  not  required,  but  a  new  set  of  exercises 
is  given,  with  half-hour  conferences  each  week  as  before.  Any  student 
who  wishes  and  is  prepared  for  advanced  instruction  may  receive  it  less 
frequently  in  a  similar  manner,  adapted  to  his  needs,  whether  in  thesis 
writing  or  translation.  In  such  cases  the  work  will  not  he  counted  for 
any  degree. 
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Note.  —  The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page 50),  open  as  a  rule  only  to  Graduate  Students  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  residence,  and  the  various  lecture  courses  and  courses  of 
research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates (sec  page  5). 

Introduction  to  the  methods  of  Criticism  and  Research,  with  special 
reference  t<>  the  textual  criticism  ami  interpretation  of  Classi- 
cal Authors.  Lectures  and  exercises.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30. 
Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.       (CI.  Phil.  25;  XV) 

Course  25  or  ;i  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminar}    <>t    Classical    Philology.     Its  purpose  is   threefold:    to  teach 
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students  methods  of  research;  to  show  them  how  to  collect  and  use 
the  apparatus  criticus  of  an  author;  and  to  lead  them  to  form  original 
judgments  on  questions  of  text- criticism  and  interpretation.  During  the 
autumn  the  instructor  will  lecture  on  the  method  and  aim  of  textual 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  illustrating  the 
lectures  by  typical  passages  from  these  authors.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  principles  presented  in  the  lectures  will  be  applied  to 
Sallust's  Catiline  and  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Students  who  wish  to 
take  this  course  should,  if  possible,  consult  the  instructor  in  advance, 
either  personally  or  by  letter.  Members  of  the  course  will  provide  them- 
selves with  G.  Sallusti  Grispi  Gatilina,  lugurtha,  etc.,  rec.  Iordan 
(Berlin,  Weidmann,  M.  1.50)  and  Euripides,  Alcestis,  edited  by  Hayley 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50). 

TGreek  Lvric  Poetry.     Half-course.     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.] 
L  "  (CI.  Phil.  52  A/.) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fragmentary,  but  interesting,  personal  and 
individual  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
study  of  choral  poetry  in  Pindar  and  Bacchylides.  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  course  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Greek  metre 
will  be  given,  and  the  literary  dialects  of  Greece,  so  far  as  they  appear  in 
lyric  poetry,  will  be  treated  in  several  lectures. 

E.  Hiller,  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  and  enlarged  by  O.  Crusius 
(Teubner,  1897,  M.  3)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan,  1900, 
$2.60)  will  be  necessary.  G.  S.  Earnell,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  $5.00). 

The  Greek  Epigram.     Half-course  {second  half-year).     Tu.,  Th., 

and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.  ,allO.     Professor 

H.W.  Smyth.  (CI.  Phil.  73^/. ;  XI) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  of  Greek  literature 

with  the  history  of  the  epigram  from  the  classical  age  to  the  latest  period. 

To  this  end  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Greek  Anthology  and  the  chief 

epigrams  preserved  as  inscriptions  will  be  read ;    and  each  member  of  the 

class  is  expected  to  make   a  study  of  some  special  topic,  such  as  the 

epigrams  dealing  with  literary  or  artistic  criticism,  with  religion,  and  life ; 

and  the  dedicatory  and  funereal  epigram. 

Each  student  will  have  the  Tauchnitz  stereotyped  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia Graeca  (Leipzig,  1880;  M.  3.36).  Desirable  would  be  Diibner  and 
Cougny,  Anthologia  Graeca  (Didot,  Paris,  1864-1890;  current  selling 
price  about  $6.00),  and  Kaibel,  Epigrammata  Graeca  ex  lapidibus  - 
lecta  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1878,  M.  12.00). 


v 
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[Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes) ,  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides.     Half-course.     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  33  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison.  Each 
student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan, 
1900,  $2.60).  In  addition  to  these,  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar  (Teubner, 
1887,  M.  1)  and  Blass's  edition  of  Bacchylides  (Teubner,  1900,  M.  2.40) 
will  be  serviceable.  The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illus- 
trative works  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
will  be  open  to  the  class. 

Aeschylus  (Agamemnon  and  Eumenides).  Half-course  (first  half- 
year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat., 
at  10.     Professor  Goodwin.  (CI.  Phil.  QVhf  ;  XI) 

In  this  course  two  plays  of  the  Oresteian  trilogy  will  be  read.  Students 
should  have  Wecklein's  critical  edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin, 
M.  20).  Sidgwick's  edition  of  the  text  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $.90) 
will  also  be  useful. 

[Aeschylus.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  23.) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  seven  tragedies  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylus  as  the  time  allows  will  be  made.  Wecklein's  critical 
edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20)  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  text.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of  Aeschylus  and  the  illus- 
trative works  in  the  College  Library,  with  those  in  the  Library  of 'the 
Department,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Sophocles.     The   Plays  and  Fragments.     Professor  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sopho- 
cles will  be  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the 
fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory  lec- 
tures will  lie  given;  attention  will  lie  called  to  important  phenomena  of 
the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered. 
At  other  exercises,  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject 
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will  be  approached  by  a  different  method :  the  work  will  consist  mainly  of 
a  series  of  special  studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elementary 
exercises  in  text- criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty;  to  the  exploration  of  matters 
of  literary  history ;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of  Sophocles 
—  his  language,  grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical  concep- 
tions, myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text—  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient  quo- 
tations, ancient  and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations  —  and  to  topics 
connected  with  modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influ- 
ence in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1897,  $1.50),  and  the 
edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50),  will  be 
the  texts  used.  Students  are  advised  to  procure  also  Ellendt's  Lexicon 
Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  M.  28),  E.  Bruhn's  Anhang  (Schnei- 
dewin-Nauck,  8  tes  Bd.,  1899)  and,  if  possible,  Pindorf's  Poetae 
Scenici  Graeci,  containing  the  entire  works  —  plays  and  fragments  — of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  (Teubner,  ed.  quinta, 
1869,  M.  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important  annotated  editions  —  above 
all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann, 
Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays  — and  of  the  leading  illustrative 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[The  Hays  of  Euripides.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.]     (CI.  Phil.  61) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  rapid  reading  of  the  nineteen  extant 
tragedies  of  an  author  too  often  neglected  and  misunderstood.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  plays,  their  plots,  construction,  language,  and  artistic 
and  ethical  tendencies,  will  be  carefully  examined.  In  particular,  the 
relation  of  the  poet  to  his  predecessors  in  tragedy,  and  his  influence  on  the 
later  drama,  will  be  considered.  But  little  time  will  be  devoted  to  critical 
discussions  of  the  text. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  play,  or  parts  of  plays,  for  individual 
study,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  report  to  be  read  and 
criticised  in  the  class. 

The  translation  and  commentary  will  be  based  on  Prinz  and  Wecklem's 
text,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared:  Vol.  I,  7  parts;  Vol.  II,  6  parts;  Vol. 
Ill,  5  parts  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  about  M.  40.).  Students  may,  however, 
procure  Nauck's  in  three  volumes,  including  the  fragments,  for  use  in  the 
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class-room  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  5.70) .  The  instructor  will  furnish  lists 
of  the  more  important  editions  of  single  plays,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
fonud  in  the  abundant  collection  of  Euripidean  literature  in  the  College 
Library. 

Thucydides.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.       (CI.  Phil.  M  ;  IV) 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  Thucydides  and  the  period  of  history  to 
which  his  work  relates.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be 
able  to  read  the  ordinary  historical  language  of  Thucydides  with  ease. 
The  class  will  be  expected  to  have  Classen's  Thucydides  (5  books,  Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  M.  15.30),  or  the  volumes  based  on  Classen  in  the  "College 
Series  of  Greek  Authors"  (4  books,  Ginn  &  Co.,  $6.10),  or  Stahl's  edition 
of  Poppo's  Thucydides,  with  Latin  notes  (4  vols.,  complete,  Teubner,  M. 
22.80).  The  collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative 
philological  and  historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in 
the  College  Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.     Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

(CI.  Phil.  38;  VIII) 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  reading  and  trans- 
lation of  the  author  in  the  class-room  will  he  accompanied  by  lectures 
whose  main  purpose  will  he  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  less  commonly  read  plays. 

Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  8vo 
(Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Krowde.  New  York,  each  vol.,  limp  cloth, 
90  cents). 

Other  books  useful  to  students  pursuing  the  course  will  be  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and  in  the  library  of  the  Department. 

[Early  Greek  ( >ratory.— Gorgias,  Antiphon,  Andocides.   Half-course 
Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  36  A/.] 

Omitted  in  11)02-0:5. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  formal  oratory 
among  the  (J reeks.  There  will  be  lectures  on  the  early  rhetoricians  and 
orators  together  with  reading  of  their  extant  works  or  of  works  attributed 
to  them. 
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Necessary  books  will  be  :  Antiphontis  orationes  et  fragmenta,  adiunctis 
Gorgiae  Antisthenis  Alcidamantis  declamationibus  edidit  P.  Blass, 
2d  edition  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  2.10).  Andocidis  orationes  edidit 
J.  H.  Lipsius  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20).  Very  useful  would  be 
Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsamkeit  Parti,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  14). 

[Demosthenes.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  48) 

Omitted  in  1902-03, 

Course  48  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
genuine  works  of  Demosthenes  will  be  read  entire.  The  reading  and 
translation  of  the  orations  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by 
lectures  intended  chiefly  to  elucidate  points  of  difficulty  in  history,  chron- 
ology, and  political  and  legal  antiquities. 

Dindorf-Blass,  3  vols.,  1889-92,  ed.  maior  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  7.20). 

Frequent  references  will  be  made  to  the  best-known  political  histories 
of  Greece ;  to  Blass's  Attische  Beredsamkeit,  Vol.  Ill,  I,  2d  ed.  (Teubner, 
M.  16);  to  Schaefer's  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit,  3  vols.,  2d  ed. 
(Teubner,  M.  30)  ;  to  Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.,  $3.00)  ;  and  to  Lipsius's  revision  of  Meier  and 
Schomann's  Der  Attische  Process  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20) . 

Aristotle  (Politics  and  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens) .  Half- 
course  {first  half-year) .  Tu. ,  Th. ,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Goodwin. 

(CI.  Phil.  2Vhf. ;  XII) 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle  wall  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is  afforded 
by  other  ancient  authorities,  especially  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's  text  of  the  Politics 
(Beimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Blass's  text  of  the  ' KOr^vaicov  TloXiTeia  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  The  elaborate  work  of  W.  L.  Newman  (Clarendon 
Press,  1887)  including  text  of  Books  I  and  II  with  notes,  the  various 
editions  of  Susemihl,  Jowett's  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  other  works 
useful  to  the  student,  will  be  accessible  to  the  class  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity.  —  Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry) . 
Longinus  (On  the  Sublime).  Horace  (Art  of  Poetry). 
Quintilian  (Book  X).  Lectures  and  studies.  Professor 
Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  40) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  may  be  taken  in  the  first  half-year  as  a  half-course  by 
students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle  on  Poetry,  but  who 
do  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
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The  object  of  this  course  is  the  collection  of  the  literary  judgments  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  study  of  four  of  their  principal  works  of 
literary  criticism.  There  will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence 
of  these  works  on  modern  literature.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  who  will  also  translate  and  comment  upon  the  texts.  Both  he 
and  the  members  of  the  course  will  undertake  short  investigations  of 
kindred  topics,  so  that  a  good  idea  may  be  had  of  this  branch  of  ancient 
literature. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Bywater's  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $.40).  Vahlen's  revision  of  Jahn's  Longinus 
(Marcus,  Bonn) .  Albert's  edition  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  (Hachette, 
Paris,  f.  2.50).  Kriiger's  third  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1). 

A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the  College  and 
Department  Libraries. 

The  Comedies  of  Plautus.     Mon.,  Wed.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Mm- 
ton  Warren.  (CI.  Phil.  68;  VH) 

In  this  course  the  chief  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  translation  of 
Plautus  into  English.  All  the  plays  will  be  taken  up,  except  those  read  in 
Latin  8.  Brief  introductions  will  be  given  to  the  several  plays,  and  the 
relation  of  Plautus  to  his  Greek  originals  and  his  influence  upon  subsequent 
literature  will  be  considered.  Plauti  Comoediae,  recensuit  et  emendavit 
F.  Leo,  2  vols.  (Berlin,  1895-96,  about  M.  30). 

[The  Comedies  of  Terence.     Professor  Minton  Warren.] 

(CI.  Phil.  47  ;   VII) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Course  47  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
All  the  plays  will  be  read  and  translated,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  language  and  style  of  Terence,  and  to  his  position  and  influence  in 
literature.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  stage  and  the  Greek  sources  of  the 
plays    will    be    given;     on    Terence's    use    of    metres    as    compared    with 

Plautus,  and  on  kindred  subjects. 

Dziatzko's  text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1884,  .1/.  1.20).  Fleck- 
eisen's  text,  2d  ed.  (Teubner,  L898,  M.  2.10).  The  following  annotated 
editions  will  be  found  useful:  Andria,  Fairelough  ( Boston,  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  L901,$1.25),j&imwcfc'u«,  Fabia(Paris,1896,6fr.) ;  Phormio,  Hauler 
(Leipzig,  L898,  M.  L.50),  Adelphoe\  Ashmore  (TheMacmillanCo.,  $1.00). 

The  Arts  of  the  Apostles.     Half-course  {second  half-year).     Three 

hours  a  week.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.         (CI.  Phil,  54 -///'.) 

The  Lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Book 

of  Ads  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
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in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source  for  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age .  Recent  critical  investigations 
of  the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  used  is  Westcott  and  Hort's  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.00).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek-English 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $5.00)  is 
the  most  useful  reference  book  to  own. 

[Roman  Satire  "from  Ennius  to  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  studies. 
Half-course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  50  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  There  will  be  lectures  and  reading  from  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Petronius,  Persius,  and  others.  All  members  of 
the  course  should  have  previously  read  the  satires  of  Horace  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  those  of  Juvenal. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum,  by 
Baehrens  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  4.20).  Biicheler's  editions  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  3d  ed.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  if.  3)  and  of  Petronius,  3d  ed. 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,   31.  2.40).  For  Horace,  any  of  the  best  editions 

will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the  course  witt  be 
at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
secution of  Verres.  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  orations. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  V^hf. ;  III) 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly : 

Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Q.  Roscio   Comoedo,  in  Q. 

Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  parts  of  the  six  in  the  suit  in  Verrem.     There 

will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these  orations  and  on  the 
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career  of  Cicero  at  the  bar  during  the  period  covered  by  them.  The  third 
volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's  Cicero  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  2.10)  will 
serve  as  the  text.  The  best  special  editions  of  those  orations  which  have 
been  separately  published  will  be  found  in  the  College  and  Classical 
Libraries. 

[Cicero's  Correspondence.      Half-course.     Professor  Smith.] 

(CI.  Phil.  41  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1902-03.  J 

A  selection  of  the  Letters  is  read,  dealing  with  some  period  of  Cicero's 
life.  They  are  studied  mainly  for  the  light  they  shed  on  his  character 
and  motives  in  his  public  and  private  relations  and  on  the  history  of  the 
times.  Collateral  reading  is  required  or  recommended  for  further  study 
of  the  subject.  Students  should  supply  themselves  with  C.  F.  W.  Muller's 
Teubner  text  edition  (2  vols.,  M.  6).  Other  books  needed  will  be  access- 
ible in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

Livy. —  Reading-  and  discussion  of  large  portions  of  historical  im- 
portance. Half-course  {second  half-year) .  Man.,  Wed.,Fri.. 
at  12.     Asst.  Professor  II.  E.  Burton  (Dartmouth  College). 

(CI.  Phil.  LG2/i/\  7  V) 
The  object  of  this  course  is  that  students  may  read  important  parts  of 
Livy  which  are  usually  neglected;  e.g.  the  account  of  the  Decemvirate, 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  portions  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  subsequent  to  the  Battle  of  Cannae.  These  will  be  read  chiefly 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  though  there  will  be  some  consideration 
of  Livy's  characteristics  as  a  writer.  Other  ancient  authorities  for  the 
various  periods  will  he  compared  and  conclusions  will  be  drawn  as  to  the 
historical  accuracy   of  Livy. 

Any  complete  edition  of  Livy  may  be  used.  That  of  Weissenborn- 
Mneller  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1891-94,  6  vols.,  .)/.  (!)  is  recommended. 

[The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero. — Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 
(Annals  KI-XVI).     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  56 hf) 

Omitted  in   L902-03. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  abroad  and  general  view  of  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 
which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 
brief  explanatory  comment,  other  ancient  authorities,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  draw  n  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 
material.     This  work   will    be  supplemented   by  lectures  on  the  authors 
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themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  the  Teubuer  text  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Roth 
ana  of  Tacitus  by  Halm.  Other  books  ueeded  will  be  fouud  m  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

Seneca's  Philosophy,  Science,  Ethics,  and  Descriptions  of  Roman 

Life.     Half-course  {first  half-year).    Mon.,Wed.,Fnat9 

Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Pahkek.        (CI.  Phil.  8*  hf  ;  II) 

Portions  of  Seneca's  prose  works  will  be  assigned  for  study 


e.  g. 


S    Ol    oeuc*  o   p^        -  . 

treatise,  a  book  of  a  long  treatise,  a  group  of  letters.  All  the  students  m 
he  course  will  read  each  portion  outside  of  the  lecture  room  by  them- 
Se Ls-  passages  which  prove  to  be  difficult  will  be  discussed  by  the 
n Z tor  iu  lectures.  Inreading,  each  studentwill  be  expected  to  no  tee, 
according  to  his  especial  interest,  the  principles  of  philosophy  there  illus- 
"ated  and  implied,  or  the  scientific  methods  and  results,  or  the  system  of 
ethics,  or  the  evidence  as  to  Koman  life.  Reports  on  such  subjec  s  are 
expec  ed  frequently;  and  the  most  important  and  interesting  results  wil 
te  dTscussed  bv  the  instructor  and  by  all  the  students.  Every  member  o 
the  course  should  own  the  Teubuer  text  of  Seneca's  prose  works  (  hree 
volumes,  ed.  Haase  M.  10).  The  books  had  better  be  ordered  early  in 
the  summer. 

Introduction  to  later  Roman  Philosophy. -Boethins  (Consolatio 
Philosophiae) .  Lectures,  reading,  and  special  studies.  Half 
course  (first  half-year,.  Tu.,  T,,  S^at^  *  K.  * 
Rand.  ^ 

The  introductory  lectures  to  this  course  will  trace  the  development  of 
the  various  schools  of  philosophy  -  particularly  Neoplatonism  -  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  with  special  reference  to  thetr  representative 
among  die  Romans.  An  account  will  be  given  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Soethlus,  his  relation  to  the  pagan  schools  and  to  Christian  theology  and 
U  influ  nee  on  mediaeval  thought.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  o 
various  unsolved  problems  in  connection  with  these  topics  which  wil 
form  the  subjects  for  theses  or  special  reports  to  be  prepared  by  member 
of  the  course  Prom  the  outset  the  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  he 
reading    of    the    Consolatio,    with    brief    explanatory    comment  by   the 

"  Members  of  the  class  should  provide  themselves  with  R.  Peiper's  edition 
of  the  CWWto  (Teubuer,  Leipzig,  1871),  or  failing  that,  with  the  edition 
of  T.  Ohbarius,  Jena,  1843. 
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[History  of  Greek  Literature.  — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents' private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  Sat. ,  at  11 .]  (CI.  Phil.  42  ;  XII) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Greek  literature,  such  as  will  be  useful  for  future  study  and  investigation, 
and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  student's  reading  to  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  of  different  periods.  About  two-thirds  of  the  lectures  will  be 
given  to  the  earlier  national  literature,  the  remainder  to  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrian and  subsequent  epochs. 

The  instruction  will  be  wholly  by  lectures,  but  students  who  take  the 
course  must  be  prepared  to  do  privately  about  six  hours  a  week  of  reading 
in  Greek  authors,  and  the  examinations  will,  in  a  general  way,  cover  this 
reading.  The  authors  and  works  to  be  read  will  be  indicated  by  the 
instructor,  but  the  selection  may  vary  with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual  students.  Any  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  under- 
taking the  collateral  reading  may  take  the  course  as  an  extra. 

No  text-books  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  possess  themselves  of  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur, 
Volume  VII  of  Iwan  von  Midler's  Handbuch  der  klass.  Altertumswissen- 
schaft,  3d  edition  (Beck,  Munich,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following 
manuals  would  also  be  found  useful :  Muller's  History  of  the  Literature 
of  Ancient  Greece,  continued  by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London, 
21s.).  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  3d  ed.,  2  vols. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $4.50).  Bergk,  Griechische  Litteratur- 
geschichte,  4  vols.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  30).  A.  and  M.  Croiset,  His- 
toire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  5  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  40  fr.).  Susemihl, 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit,  2  vols. 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  30). 

[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry). — Lectures,  with  reading  of 
characteristic  selections,  and  direction  of  the  students1  private 
reading.  Tu.,  'Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Sal.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.]  (CI.  Phil.  11 ;  XII) 

Omitted  in  1902-03;  to  be  given  in  1903-01. 

[History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose).  —  Lectures,  with  direction 
of  the  students1  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.] 

(CI.  Phil.  12;  XII) 
Omitted  in  1902-03. 
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Courses  11  and  12  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who 
has  passed  with  high  credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more 
advanced  full  course. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality 
of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in 
part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
various  forms  of  prose  or  verse ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review  is 
studied  as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly 
by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the 
topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works.  Addi- 
tional selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended 
and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are 
also  read  in  class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification 
of  the  several  poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department;  but  students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in 
class,  Merry's  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press, 
$1.75)  or  Baehrens'.  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum  (Teubner,  M. 
4.20)  ;  and  Thackeray's  Anthologia  Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10). 

General  Introduction  to  Indo-European  Philology.  —Lectures,  with 
assigned  reading.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed  Fri.,  at  12.  Professor  C.  D.  Buck  (University  of 
Chicago).  (CI.  Phil.  70^/.  ;V) 

After  a  hasty  survey  of  grammatical  studies  among  the  Hindus,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  in  the  European  world  down  to  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  the  history  of  the  science  will  be  traced  briefly 
from  its  inauguration  by  Bopp  to  the  present  time.  The  general  principles 
of  linguistic  development  will  be  discussed,  including  such  topics  as  origin 
of  language;  change  in  form  and  meaning;  uniformity  of  the  phonetic 
processes;  analogy;  relation  of  spelling  to  speech ;  language  and  dialect ; 
rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixtures,  etc.  After  a  glance  at 
the  attempted  classifications  of  all  languages,  the  grouping  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  will  be  studied  in  detail,  some  account  being  given  of 
the  ethnographical  relations  and  earliest  history  of  each  branch,  the  most 
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important  linguistic  remains,  and  the  leading  works  and  scholars  in  each 
field.  Some  reference  will  be  made  to  the  subject  of  "  linguistic  palaeon- 
tology" (i.  e.  such  work  as  is  represented  by  Schrader's  Prehistoric  Aryan 
Antiquities,  translated  by  Jevons).  If  time  permits,  some  special  subject 
in  Indo-European  phonology  will  be  selected  from  which  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  the  science  in  detail. 

No  text-book  is  required.  Books  of  reference  will  be  accessible  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department  and  the  College  Library. 

Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds 

and    Inflections). — Lectures    and    exercises.       Half-course 

u  {first  half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  CD. 

Buck  (University  of  Chicago).  (CI.  Phil.  711  hf. ;  XIII) 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students,  but  is  also 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  pursuing  linguistic  work  in  other  lines,  for 
example  in  Germanic  Philology,  and  desiring  some  knowledge  of  the  com- 
parative grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  An  elementary  acquaintance  with 
Sanskrit  is  helpful,  but  by  no  means  a  prerequisite. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures,  covering  briefly  the  more 
important  points  in  the  history  of  Sounds  and  Inflections.  But  for  a  part  of 
the  time  at  least,  one  hour  a  week  will  be  assigned  for  a  minute  study  of 
each  word,  its  etymology,  phonetic  history,  inflectional  and  suffixal  forma- 
tion, etc. 

No  text-book  is  required  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and  for  the 
exercises  the  various  books  and  journals  to  be  consulted  will  be  found  in 
the  College  Library.  But  each  student  would  find  it  advantageous  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  Brugmann's  Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed.  (in  Iwan 
Mueller's  Hcmdbuch  tier  klassiche  Alterthumswissenschaft,  II.  1,  Beck, 
Munich,  1900,  M.  12)  for  the  Greek;  and  for  the  Latin,  with  Lindsay's 
Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Tress.  1894,  $5.00),  or  Sommer's 
Handbuch  der  lateinischen  Lout-mid  Formenlehre  (Winter,  Heidelberg, 
1902,  M.  9). 

[Greek    Grammar    (Sounds    and    Inflections).      Study   of   Dialectic 
Inscriptions.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  34 hf.) 
Omitted  in  1902-03. 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various  epi- 
choric  dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history 
of  noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  occupy  perhaps  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
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half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  will  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

H.  Eoehl,  Imagines  Inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum  in 
usum  scholdrum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6).  Desirable  would 
be  G.  Meyer's  GriecUsche  Grammatik,  3d  ed.  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
Leipzig,  1896,  M.  10.50). 

[Greek    Grammar    (Syntax).       Half -course.       Professor    EL    W. 
Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  62**/.) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  syntactical 
studies  among  the  Greeks  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods 
adopted  by  the  chief  grammarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention 
will  then  be  directed  to  certain  problems  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
cases,  prepositions,  and  tenses,  which  will  be  discussed  with  reference  to 
recent  work  on  these  subjects.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  present 
one  or  more  reports  and  take  up  some  topic  for  investigation. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exer- 
cises. Rolf-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11. 
Professor  H.  W.  Smyth.  (CI.  Phil.  211//. ;  III) 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects) .  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history ; 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions 
will  be  treated  by  instructor  and  students. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  will  be 
obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in  general,  but  in 
particular  to  such  as  expect  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Larfeld,  GriecUsche  EpigrapUk  (in  I.  von  Miillers  Handbuch  der 
Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15)  and  Handbuch 
der  griechischen  EpigrapUk  (Bd.  II,  Die  Attischen  Inschriften,  Leipzig, 
1898,  M.  20).  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge, 
England,  University  Press,  1st  Part,  1888,  $4.50).  Roehl,  Imagines 
inscriptionum  Graecarum  antiquissimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894, 
M.  6).     Droysen,   Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,   1878, 
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M.  6) .  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1898-1901).  Hicks  and  Hill,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions  (Clarendon  Press,  1901,  12s,  Gd.). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department. 

[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).     Half -course.     Professor 
Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  22  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Allen's  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (Ginn  &  Co.,  75  cts.).  Lindsay's 
Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  1894,  $5.00). 

("The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Professor  Minton 
Warren.]  (CI-  Phil.  31) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  treat  the  remains  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
in  their  relations  to  Latin.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  phonology  and 
grammar  of  these  dialects,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extant 
inscriptions  will  be  interpreted. 

Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course  (secoi id  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Professor  Minton  Warren.  (CI-  Phil-  632/*/" ;  IV) 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 
of  inscriptions  (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing),  and  to  their  contents, 
which  will  involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 
private  and  official  life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
instruction  will  he  given  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

Every  student  wil]  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Lain,  Inscriptions  (  American  Book  Company, $3.50).  Of  other  books 
needed  due  notice  will  he  gi- 


n-en 


[Interpretation  of  Latin  Inscriptions  important  for  their  Language 
or  (  :ontent.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises.  Half-course 
Professor  Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil,  bbhf.) 

Omitted  in  1902-08. 

This  course  will  not  he  concerned  mainly  with  the  technical  minutiae  of 
epigraphy,  but  rather  with  the  interpretation  of  important  monuments  of 
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the  language  representing  different  periods.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  paid  to  poetical  inscriptions.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
taken  Course  63,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 
Recently  discovered  inscriptions  of  general  interest  will  be  considered 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made,  by  means  of  lectures, 
to  show  the  relation  of  inscriptions  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Romans. 
Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Lindsay's  Latin  Inscriptions 
(Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1 .25) .  Fairley's  Monumentum  Ancyranum :  The  Deeds 
of  A ugustus  (published  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1898,  50  cts.).  Buecheler's  Carmina  Latina  Epi- 
graphica  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  9.20). 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half-course  {second  half-year) . 
Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11. 
Professor  Minton  Warren.  (CI.  Phil.  582hf.;  XII) 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00). 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  — Lectures,  with  collateral 
reading  and  investigation.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12. 
Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  291  hf. ;  XIII) 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  religion  and 
worship  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  treats  in  detail  special  topics  within  the 
general  field.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  earliest 
places  and  forms  of  worship;  sacred  precincts,  temples,  and  temple 
property ;  the  personnel  and  ceremonials  of  worship ;  sacrifice ;  oracles ; 
the  Orphic  sect ;  mysteries  ;  later  religious  organizations  ;  family  cults ; 
national  and  state  festivals. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures ;  each  student,  however,  is 
expected  to  make  a  short  investigation  and  present  his  results  to  the  class. 

Full  bibliographies  are  given  by  the  instructor,  and  all  important  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  University 
Library.  The  most  useful  single  book  for  students  to  own  is  Stengel's 
Griechische  Kultusaltertilmer  (Iwan  von  Miiller's  Handbuch  der  klassi- 
schen  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  Ill,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1898,  M.  6). 
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Greek  Mythology. —Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investigations. 
Half-course  {second  half-year) .  Tu.  ,Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Sal.,  at  9-     Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

(CI.  Phil,  b&hf  ;  X) 

In  this  course  the  more  important  legends  relating  to  Greek  gods  and 
heroes,  the  founding  of  states,  and  the  establishment  of  ritual,  will  be 
studied  systematically.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  popular  traditions 
will  be  emphasized  in  contradistinction  to  the  literary.  The  myths  will  be 
treated,  so  far  as  is  possible,  according  to  the  localities  to  which  they  belong. 
A  discussion  of  ancient  and  modern  systems  of  interpreting  myths  will  pre- 
cede the  lectures  on  the  subject  itself.  Short  papers  will  be  required  at 
regular  intervals,  dealing  with  topics  in  Greek  folk-lore  and  mythology. 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.  —Ovid's  Fasti.     Half- 
course.     Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

(CI.  Phil.  32  hf.) 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 
the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  The  general  plan 
of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29)  described  above.  Especial  attention  is 
directed  to  the  national  elements  in  Roman  belief  and  ritual,  as  distin- 
guished from  Greek  additions. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  students  own  the 
following  books  also  :  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kvltusder  Rbmer  (Munich, 
1902,  M.  12)  ;  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1899,  $1.50). 

The  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial  Procedure  of  the 
Athenian  Courts.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mpn., 
Wed.    Fri.,atlO.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  242/i/.  ;  III) 

This  course  is  designed  to  torn,  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Greek  Legal  antiquities.  An  outline  of  the  subject  will  begiven  in  lectures; 
reading  in  the  ancient  authors  and  modern  writers  will  be  assigned;  and 
students  will  be  expected  to  make  reports  upon  this  reading  and  upon 
special  topics  in  it. 

Eaco  student  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  Thalheim's  RecMsatterthwmer 
(Freiberg,  Mohr,  L884,  M.  \)  and  either  Meier  and  Schomann's  Attischer 
Process,  revised  by  Lipsins  (Berlin,  Calvary,  1883-87,  if.  20)  or  better 
Beanchet's  Bistowt  dv  Droii  Prive  de  la  RipuUique  Athemenne,  4  vols. 
(Paris,  Cl.evalier-Marescy,  1897,  F.  3G). 
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[Roman  Political  Antiquities.     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  51  hf) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Eome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finances,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
required  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  at  hand  in  the  Classical  Library,  but 
members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  Schiller 
and  Voigt's  Romische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertumer,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8). 

[Roman  Provincial  Administration.  Half -course.  Asst.  Professor 
Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  59  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  provincial  system 
in  general ;  and  each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  short  investigation 
of  a  special  subject  within  the  general  field  of  study.  The  work  of  the 
class  room  will  consist  of  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  papers  prepared 
by  members  of  the  class.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the  follow- 
ing :  establishment  and  government  of  the  provinces  in  the  several  periods, 
municipal  organization,  provincial  assemblies,  finances,  army,  extension 
of  Roman  civilization  and  the  reflex  influence  on  Rome,  etc.  The  course 
is  thus  designed  to  make  students  acquainted  with  an  important  subject 
and  to  give  actual  training  in  the  methods  of  historical  research. 

Pull  bibliographies  will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  All  necessary  books 
will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department  or  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  University  Library. 

[History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Professor  Wright.]  (Hist.  2  ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in 
History  1,  and  to  others  of  sufficient  attainments.  An  ability  to  read 
Greek  and  Latin,  while  not  essential,  will  be  found  of  advantage. 
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The  course  will  undertake,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  account  of  the 
political  history  of  the  ancient- Greeks,  to  give  not  only  a  survey  of  Greek 
civilization  in  its  manifold  aspects,  but  also  an  estimate  of  its  contributions 
to  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  of  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  important  epochs,  on  commanding  personalities,  and  on  the  more 
significant  expressions  of  Greek  ideals  in  literature,  philosophy,  art,  and 
institutions,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  impart,  along  with  increased 
knowledge,  a  vivid  and  sound  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and 
did  The  course  will  thus  be  useful  to  men  who  are  interested  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  art  in  general,  as  well  as  to  students  of  History  and  the 
Classics  in  particular.  . 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  which  will  occasionally  be 
illustrated  by  the  lantern,  and  by  conferences;  collateral  reading  will  be 
indicated  in  various  modern  authorities  -  Abbott,  Bury,  Curtius,  Free- 
man, Gilbert,  Greenidge,  Grote,  Holm,  and  others.  Students  will  also  be 
guided  to  the  leading  sources  of  information,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch.  Topics  suited  to  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  individuals  will  be  assigned  for  investigation  and 
written  report.  There  will  be  frequent  written  recitations  and  occasional 
examinations. 

History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.     Mm. ,  Wed.Fri  ,  at  12. 
Professor  Haskins.  (Hist,  d,   v; 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  designed  for  those  who 
have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Roman  history  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  college,  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
place  of  Rome  in  the  world's  history.  The  earlier  period  wUl  not  be 
neglected,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  later  Repubhc 
and  the  Empire.  The  treatment  will  be  descriptive  rather  than  narrat.ve, 
"d  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Roman 
system  of  government  and  to  economic  and  social  condemns. 

Students  will  be  required  to  supplement  the  lectures  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  in  the  general  histories  of  Mommsen,  lime  and  Duruy 
in  the  constitutional  manuals,  and  in  more  special  works.  They  wul  also 
be  expected  to  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  writing,  of  such  ancient 
historians  as  are  easily  accessible  in  translation.  The  results  of  the 
reading  will  be  tested  by  frequent  examination,  oral  conferences,  and 
written  reports. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Constitutional  History.     Half-course      Once 

a  week.     Professor  Wright.  (Hist.  17  hf.) 

This   course   will   In-   based   upon  the  criticism    and   interpretation   of 

Aristotle's '  A0Vual»v  HoXtrete  with  studies  in  his  Politics  and  other  writings, 
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and  in  other  ancient  historical  sources,  including  much  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  Epigraphy.  In  a  course  of  lectures  a  survey  of  the  leading 
constitutional  experiments  in  the  Hellenic  world  will  be  given,  and  detailed 
studies  will  be  made  of  different  topics.  Especial  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  the  constitutional  development  of  Athens.  The  members  of  the  course 
will  be  trained  to  independence  of  judgment  and  in  historical  writing, 
through  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number  of  theses,  for  which  a  certain 
amount  of  original  research  will  be  necessary. 

This  course  may  count  as  a  full  course  for  such  students  as  undertake 
to  do  a  sufficient  amount  of  additional  work  in  it.  It  may  be  taken  with 
History  20*.  It  is  recommended  that  Classical  Philology  271  be  taken 
with  it,  if  possible. 

Greek  Constitutional  History.     Professor  Wright.  (Hist.  20i.) 

This  is  a  course  of  research,  and  is  open  only  to  competent  students 
who  are  taking  or  have  taken  History  17  or  its  equivalent.  Each  member 
of  the  course  will  investigate,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  one  or 
more  topics  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  Greece.  Frequent  personal 
conferences  between  instructor  and  student  will  be  held,  as  also  occasional 
general  meetings  of  all  the  members  of  the  course,  where  there  will  be 
criticism  and  discussion  of  reports  and  papers. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course) .  —  Investigations  of 
the  literary  and  monumental  sources  and  study  of  special 
topics.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  37) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent  studies. 

Course  37  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  investigation  and  use  of 
the  literary,  inscriptional,  and  monumental  sources  of  information  about 
Greek  Private  Life  in  the  classical  period.  Preliminary  training  in  the 
collection  and  use  of  literary  and  inscriptional  sources  will  be  secured  by 
the  analysis  of  a  Greek  comedy,  by  testing  the  sources  for  the  classical 
period  used  by  von  Miiller,  Hermann,  and  Becker-Goll  in  their  handbooks, 
and  by  analyses,  made  by  members  of  the  course  under  direction,  of 
specified  portions  of  Greek  authors.  Similar  training  in  the  collection 
and  use  of  monumental  sources  will  be  secured  by  the  study  of  friezes, 
grave-reliefs,  monuments  in  the  round,  and  vase-pictures.  Members  of 
the  course  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  topics  of  limited  range 
specially  assigned  to  them.  All  investigation  of  the  sources  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  an  analytical  table,  to  be  furnished  by  the  instructor, 
which  will  arrange  the  subjects  of  Greek  Private  Life  under  divisions 
and  sub-divisions. 
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Lectures  on  bibliography  will  be  given  by  the  instructor,  and  members 
of  the  course  will  report  on  the  contents  of  special  books  and  monographs. 

The  methods  of  research  used  in  this  course  are  applicable  to  other 
subjects  in  the  same  field,  and  the  training  which  the  student  secures  in  it 
will  fit  him  for  independent  investigation  in  other  branches  of  Greek 
Antiquities. 

Each  member  of  the  course  will  investigate  some  topic  of  importance, 
under  direction,  and  will  present  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  some 
time  before  the  Spring  recess. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course) .  —  Investigation  of 

special  topics.     Half -course  (first  half-year).     Three  times  a 

week.     Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  261  hf) 

A  course  of  research,  without  lectures,  open  to  students  who  have  taken 

Latin   10   or  who  have  pursued   equivalent   studies.      Travelling  in  the 

Classical  Period  and  the  various  kinds  of  vehicles  used  by  the  Romans 

will  be  the  special  topics  for  investigation  and  reports  at  conferences  in 

1902-03;   but  students  may  select  others  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  College   Library  is    richly  provided  with  works  illustrative   of  the 

subject  of  Roman  life. 

Pausanias,  with  special  reference  to  the  Monuments  of  Delphi  and 
( )1\ mpia.  —  Lectures,  theses,  and  reports.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Mo//.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Weight. 

(CI.  Phil.  &71hf.) 

In  this  course — which  is  of  value  not  only  to  students  of  classical  art 
and  archaeology,  but  also  to  students  of  ancient  geography,  topography, 
history,  manners  and  customs,  religion,  and  mythology —  large  portions  of 
Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece  will  be  read.  There  will  he  introductory 
lectures  on  the  Bources  of  Pausanias  and  on  his  value  as  a  record,  together 
with  special  studio  t..  winch  members  of  the  course  will  contribute  in 
tin.  rcrin  of  reports  and  theses— on  various  topics  that  are  suggested,  by 
the  reading.  The  monuments  of  Delphi  and  Olympia  in  particular  will 
lie  studied  in  detail  both  in  the  descriptions  of  Pausanias  and  of  other 
ancient  writers,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  French  and  German  excavations 
of  recenl  date. 

Students  who  purpose  to  travel  and  study  in  (ireece,  as  members  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  will  find  this  an 
important   COUrse. 

Each  member  of  the  class  should  he  provided  with  a  text  edition  of 
Pausanias,  and  nil  will  have  readj  access  to  Frazer's  translation  and 
commentary  (6  vols.,  Macmillan  Co..  $30.00),  and  to  other  important 
illustrative  work-  in  the  University   Library. 
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The  Topography  of  Rome.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  investigation 
of  special  topics.  Half-course  {second half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
Sal.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor  H.  E.  Burton  (Dartmouth 
College).  (CI.  Phil.  722 hf.  ;  XIII) 

This  is  a  general  course,  with  occasional  discussion  of  important  ques- 
tions. The  development  of  the  city  will  be  treated  chronologically  from 
the  earliest  period,  the  history  of  the  monuments  being  carried  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  lectures  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  plans, 
photographs,  and  lantern  slides.  Eor  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the 
ruins  at  Pompeii  will  be  briefly  described. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  investigate  and  report  on  one  or  more 
topics.  Books  for  general  reading  and  special  investigation  will  be  found 
in  the  University  and  Classical  libraries. 

[Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (first  course) .  —  The 
literary  and  epigraphic  sources  for  the  history  of  Greek  art, 
especially  sculpture  and  vase-painting.  Pliny  and  Pausanias. 
Lectures,  practical  exercises,  and  theses.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor WriCxHT.]  (CI.  Phil.  49  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  review  the  history  and  main  features  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting,  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  these 
subjects.  Throughout  the  course  and  by  preference  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  and  otherwise  famous  creations,  will  be  made  special  objects 
of  study. 

Members  of  the  course  are  expected  to  have  previously  obtained  at 
least  some  such  general  knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting 
as  may  be  got  from  reading  the  pertinent  chapters  in  Collignon's  Manual 
of  Greek  Archaeology  (Cassel,  1886,  $2.00). 

The  course  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  conferences ;  topics  for  inves- 
tigation and  for  special  report  will  be  assigned. 

Besides  the  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  books  principally 
used  will  be  Overbeck,  Die  Antiken  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der 
bildenden  Kunste  bei  den  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1868,  M.  10),  Jex-Blake  and 
Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (Macmillan, 
1896,  $3.50),  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Select  Passages  from  Ancient  Writers, 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Greek  Sculpture  (Macmillan,  1895,  $2.25), 
Lowy,  Inschriften  griechischer  Bildhauer  (Leipzig,  1885,  M.  20),  W.  Klein, 
Die  griechischen  Vasen  mit  Meistersignaturen,  2d  ed.  (Vienna,  1886, 
M.  8),  and  Kretschmer,  Die  griechischen  Vaseninschriften  (Giitersloh, 
1894,  M.  5).  Every  member  of  the  course  should  be  provided  with  a 
text-edition  of  Pausanias. 
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[Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (second  course) .  —  A 
Course  of  Research,  chiefly  in  the  literary  and  epigraphic 
history  of  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  Art.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  64  hf) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Classical 
Archaeology. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  in  the  investigation,  under  guidance, 
of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  and  painting ;  reports 
both  oral  and  written  will  be  presented  from  time  to  time  and  discussed 
by  the  instructor  and  others,  and  a  thesis  which  shall  embody  the  results 
of  original  research  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

[Painting  in  ancient  Greece,  with  special  reference  to  vase-painting. 
—  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  reports,  and  theses.  Half- 
course.     Professor  Wright.]  (CI.  Phil.  QOhf) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  Greek 
vases  as  sources  of  information  chiefly  on  Greek  art,  and  on  Greek 
literature,  mythology,  history,  and  private  life. 

Introductory  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  literary  history  of  painting 
among  the  Greeks,  and  upon  the  leading  features  and  aspects  of  Greek 
ceramic  art.  These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  studies  on  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  both  of  painting  and  of  ceramics,  the  former  mainly 
through  literature  as  illustrated  by  vase-paintings  and  by  the  remains  of 
Graeco-Roman  art,  the  latter  in  the  vases  themselves.  Special  studies 
will  be  made  upon  Other  topics,  such  as  the  vase-inscriptions,  relation  of 
vase-paintings  to  other  forms  of  art  and  to  literature  (epic  poetry,  drama, 
comedy),  mythological  types  on  the  vases,  historical  allusions,  etc. 

The  excellent  series  of  vases  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is 
available  as  furnishing  much  original  material,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
works  on  Greek  ceramics  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  will  also  be  accessible  to  members  of  the  class. 

[Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor White.]  (CI.  Phil.  35/*/.) 

Omitted  m  L902  03. 

In  this  course  (he  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will 
be  discussed  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical 
sources.  Such  account  will  also  he  given  of  the  monuments  and  places 
discussed,  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty  years,  with  illustra- 
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tions  by  photographs  and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions 
to  be  considered  relate  to  the  City  Walls,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier 
Parthenon,  the  old  Athena  Temple,  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pnyx, 
Enneacrunus,  the  Eleusinium,  and  in  general  the  monuments  that  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the  study  by 
those  who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a  whole.  This 
subject  is  of  importance  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers ;  and  its  study 
will  be  useful  in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently  visit  Greece, 
especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens. 

The  following  books  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
course  :  Pausanias,  Graeciae  descriptio,  Hitzig  et  Bliimner,  Vol.  I,  pars  1, 
Liber  I:  Attica  (Calvary  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  Curtius's  Stadt- 
geschichte  von  Athen  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1891,  M.  16),  containing  Milch- 
hofer's  Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von  Athen.  Wachsmuth's  Stadt 
Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12).  Milchhofer's 
Athen,  in  Baumeister's  Denkmdler,  Vol.  I  (Oldenbourg,  Munich,  1885). 
Lolling's  Topographie  von  Athen,  in  Iwan  von  Miiller's  Handbuch,  Vol. 
Ill  (Beck,  Nordlingen,  1889,  M.  18.50).  Miss  Harrison's  Mythology  and 
Monuments  of  Athens  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $4.00).  Frazer's 
Pausanias' s  Description  of  Greece  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1897, 
$30.00). 


20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 
Directors  for  1902-03  :  Professors  Morgan  and  Howard. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text-criticism 
and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Open  meetings,  at  which 
the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology, 
are  held  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the  conduct  of  these  meetings  the 
Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other  instructors  in  the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1902-03  are  Antiphon  and  Suetonius. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  2.30  to 
4  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Directors  before  June  20 ;  and  present  members 
who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect 
by  the  same  date. 
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Each  member  will  need  to  own  :  Antiphontis  Orationes,  edidit  Fr.  Blass, 
editio  altera  correctior  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1881,  if.  2.10).  Index  Anti- 
phonteus,  composuit  F.  L.  Van  Cleef  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1895,  $1.00). 
C.  Suetoni  TranqvAlli  quae  snpersunt  omnia  recensuit  C.  L.  Roth 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  A  full  collection  of  other  editions,  dis- 
sertations, and  illustrative  works,  in  the  College  and  Classical  Libraries, 
will  be  at  the  service  of  the  Seminary. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  : 

The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of  Classics  in  Secondary- 
Schools.  —  Lectures,  discussions,  required  reading,  and  illus- 
trations of  class  work.  Half-course  {second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Associate  Professor  Parker. 

(Educa.  10a  2hf  ;  VIII) 

The  lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
vocabulary,  exercises,  parsing,  reading,  etc.,  to  beginners  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  conversational  method  and  the  inductive  method  will  also  be 
considered.  The  time  and  manner  of  using  readers,  of  teaching  the  various 
authors  used  in  schools,  of  giving  systematic  drill  in  grammar,  of  brighten- 
ing up  the  daily  lessons,  of  teaching  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  write  in  Latin 
and  Greek  — all  these  will  be  discussed.  The  most  important  text-books 
will  be  used  and  compared.  The  arrangement  of  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  will  be  examined ;  the 
fitting  out  of  the  school  library  and  class  room  with  books,  maps,  etc.,  will 
be  suggested.  Every  member  of  the  course  is  expected  to  read  about  a 
hundred  new  pages  of  Latin  and  as  many  of  Greek.  The  Friday  meetings 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  these  passages  from  the  sec- 
ondary teacher's  point  of  view.  Conflicts  on  Friday  can  be  avoided  by 
taking  the  work  in  sections  at  other  times.  This  work  will  be  tested  at 
the  final  examination.  Written  answers  to  questions  based  on  the  lectures 
will  be  expected  every  week.  The  final  examination  will  test  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  that  have  been  done.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the 
course  unless  lie  can  show  that  he  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  French  13,  Romance  Philology  2,  Comparative 
Literature  1  and  7,  Philosophy  12  and  20/,  and  Fine  Arts  3  and  20a. 
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BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

History  and  Geography.  Bury's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan, 
$1.90).  Evelyn  Abbot's  History  of  Greece  (G.  P.  Putnam,  3  vols., 
$2.25  each).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English  translation  (Macmillan, 
4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols..  Little  and 
Brown,  Boston,  $17.50).  How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death 
of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00).  Bury's  History 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Momm- 
sen's  History  of  Rome,  5  vols.  (Scribners,  New  York,  $10.00).  Peter- 
Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
$3.00).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80;  B.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography 
(Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature 
and  Antiquities  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $6.00).  Gow's  Com- 
panion to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $1.75).  Gardner  &  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Scribners,  1895,  $4.00).  Gilbert's  The 
Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3.00). 
Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre,  2d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is 
important  for  scenic  antiquities.  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties  (Macmillan,  $6.50).  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edi- 
tion of  1895  (Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome 
(Houghton,  Mifllin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $4.00). 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited  by 
Bianchi  (American  Book  Co.,  75  cts.).  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
(Scribners,  $1 .25) .  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
(E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.  Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  2d   ed.    (Macmillan,  $4.00).     Collignon's  Manual  of 
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Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature, 
2  vols.  (Macmillan,  $4.50).  G.  Murray's  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature  (Appleton,  $1.50;.  H.  N.  Fowler's  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature  (Appleton,  $1.40).  Haigh's  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks  (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press,  $3.00) .  Teuff  el's  Geschichte  der  romischen  Littera- 
tur,  fifth  ed.  (Teubner,  M.  14.40; ,  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W. 
Warr  (Macmillan,  $8.00).  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature 
(Scribners,  $2.50).  Middleton  and  Mills,  The  Student's  Companion  to 
Latin  Authors  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  J.  W.  Mackail,  Latin  Literature 
(Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Gildersleeve's  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek  (American  Book  Co.,  $0.00).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  word 
formation  in  Latin,  W.  M.  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author,. 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00).  Palaeog- 
raphy, E.  M.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography 
(Appleton,  $2.00). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00  ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50) .  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50). 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Muller's 
Handbvch  der  klassischen  Alleri nmswissenschaft  (Beek'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich)  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  1);  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  EI);  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(V<»1.  Ill);  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV);  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V);  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI);  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII);  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII); 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 
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HONORS   AND   HONORABLE   MENTION 
Second- Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  with  the  published  lists  of  meritorious  students 
and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  and  the  successful  candidates  receive 
a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades, — Honors  and  Highest  Honors. 
They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 
Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first- 
year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes; Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(6)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology  ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 
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The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.  The  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors,  both  Second-Year  and  Final,  are 
held  within  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations. 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at 
the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
same  time' which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following  terms  :  — 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics  who 
h;i.  „<»!  previously  take..  Second-Year  Honors;  but  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  win.  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics,  upon  evidence 
of  -<,<„!  work  done  I. v  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  examina- 
tion^ for  Second-Year  Honors  and  from  two  of  the  six  courses 
regularly  required. 

Every  studenl  who  wisl.es  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  maybe  obtained 
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at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six 
courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  Sanskrit 
for  one  classical  course.  Of  the  following  courses,  however,  only 
one  maybe  counted:  Greek  10,  Latin  10,  History  17,  History  18. 
He  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  in  these 
courses;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages, 
to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis,  written  in  Latin,  on  some  subject  approved 
by  one  of  the  classical  instructors.  As  early  as  May  1,  an  outline 
or  brief  of  his  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  this  instructor  for  his 
approval. 

Honorable  Mention 

Honorable  Mention  in  particular  studies  is  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or,  in  case 
of  Special  Students,  with  the  Commencement  certificate,  to  such 
students  as  have  attained  Grade  A  or  B  in  work  (not  elementary)  in 
those  studies  amounting  to  three  full  courses.  The  award  is  men- 
tioned in  the  diploma  and  is  published  in  the  Commencement 
programme  and  in  the  next  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  University. 

In  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention,  Greek  and  Latin  are  treated 
as  separate  studies.  Courses  A  and  O  in  Greek  and  Course  A  in 
Latin  are  not  counted  towards  the  requirement  of  three  courses. 
History  17  may  be  counted.  In  both  Greek  and  Latin,  one  of  the 
three  must  be  Course  6  or  Course  8. 
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By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College  Studies  "  and  to  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 
The  Division  publishes  the  following  general  information  for 
persons  who  propose  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Any  candidate  may  obtain  more  detailed  information 
on  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  or  to  his  Adviser. 
Each  candidate  is  expected  early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  to  assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Division. 

Although  the  minimum  requirement  of  residence  is  one  year, 
yet  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithful  study  for 
a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.  It  stands  for 
prolonged  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
inations, but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
treatment  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are  : 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

C.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
I).    Indie  Philology. 

E.    Comparative  Philology. 

REQUIREMENTS    COMMON    TO    ALL   THE    SPECIAL    FIELDS 

Candidates  for  the  degree,  in  whatever  special  field  of  learning, 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

I.  A  Thesis,  which  must  show  original  treatment  of  a  fitting 
subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research.  The  subject  of 
the  Thesis  should  be  reported,  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Division, 
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to  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  as 
early  as  May  in  the  academic  year  preceding  that  in  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  take  his  degree.  The  subject  must  have  been 
approved  by  the  candidate's  Adviser,  to  whom  the  candidate  shall 
submit,  as  early  as  November  in  the  academic  year  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  present  himself  for  the  degree,  an  outline  of  his  Thesis 
together  with  his  collections  or  other  materials.  If  the  Thesis  is  to 
be  written  in  Latin,  he  shall  at  the  same  time  submit  an  original 
composition  in  Latin,  either  on  the  subject  of  his  Thesis  or  on  some 
related  subject,  equal  in  amount  to  not  less  than  20  pages  of  theme 
paper.  The  Thesis,  in  its  final  form,  must  be  presented  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May ;  but 
it  will  be  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  of  January,  and  candi- 
dates are  strongly  advised  to  hand  it  in  early.  The  Chairman  has 
authority  to  reject  it  if  it  is  not  plainly  written,  and  candidates  are 
requested  to  present  it  in  a  carefully  executed  type-written  copy. 

2.  Written  Examinations  on  the  subjects  required  in  each  of  the 
special  fields  as  given  below.  As  early  as  May  in  the  academic 
year  preceding  that  in  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  take  his 
degree,  he  is  expected  to  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Honors  and 
Higher  Degrees  for  approval  the  authors  or  subjects  in  which  he 
will  offer  himself  for  written  examination,  so  far  as  the  require- 
ments allow  him  to  make  a  choice.  The  written  examinations  may 
be  taken  at  any  time  after  the  15th  of  October  in  the  academic 
year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to  take  his  degree,  and  the 
Chairman  on  receiving  written  application  for  an  examination  will 
appoint  it  at  the  time  requested  by  the  candidate,  so  far  as  that  is 
consistent  with  the  convenience  of  examiners  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Committee.  At  least  three  weeks1  notice  should  be  given  by 
the  candidate.  A 11  examinations  not  applied  for  by  the  30th  of  April 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  for  such  dates  as  he  may  deem 
expedient.     None  of  them  shall  continue  longer  than  four  hours. 

3.  An  Oral  Examination,  which  will  take  place  after  the  can- 
didate's Thesis  has  been  accepted,  and  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Chairman.  It  will  be  conducted  before  the  Committee  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  scope  of  the  oral  examination  in  each  special  field  is 
given  below. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  travelling 
fellowships,  or  who  wish  recommendations  for  other  appointments, 
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are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the  year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 

SPECIAL   REQUIREMENTS   IN   EACH   SPECIAL   FIELD 

A.    Classical  Philology 

1.  The  Thesis  is  to  be  written  in  Latin,  and  a  bad  Latin  style 
will  be  sufficient  ground  for  its  rejection. 

2.  Five  written  examinations  are  required.     Of  these,  three  will 
be  respectivelv  (a)  on  a  Greek  author,  (6)  a  Latin  author,  and  (c)  a 
Special  Subject,  each  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  (with  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  as  provided  above) .     The  candidate  is  expected  to 
show  such  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  authors 
and  his  subject  as  can  be  acquired  only  by  special  study.     In  each 
of   his    applications  for  examination   on   the   special    authors,    the 
candidate  will   designate  a  portion  of  the  text  on  which  he  has 
prepared  himself  for  a  minute  examination,  designed  to  test  the 
thoroughness  of  his  training  in  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 
The  selection  in  each  case  must  have  had  the  previous  approval  of 
the  Committee,  and  shall  in  no  case  be  less  in  amount  than  500 
lines  or  verses,  and  shall  not  include  any  passage  which  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Seminary  of  Classical   Philology  during  the  time 
of  the  candidate's  membership.     This  part  of  the  examination  will 
not  exempt  the  candidate  from  examination  on  passages  of  signal 
textual  difficulty  and  importance  in  other  parts  of  his  author,  but 
all  the  questions  on  text  criticism  will  not  occupy  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  time  of  the  examination. 

The  other  two  written  examinations  will  be  (d,e)  in  the  translation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidates 
actual  reading  and  of  hi,  ability  to  read  at  sight.  They  will  be 
helda1  ;mN  fcime  after  the  conclusion  of  the  special  examinations. 
,!,.  Nviii  be  expected  to  have  pursued  a  systematic  course  of  read- 
.  fchr011gh  the  whole  period  of  his  study  for  the  degree.  In  his 
application  for  these  examinations  (or  on  request  of  the  Chairman 
or  his  Adviser),  be  will  state  the  authors  and  parts  of  authors  that 
he  has  read. 

Besides  I  hese  live  examinations  the  candidate  must  give  evidence  ol 
his  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose.  For  Greek  prose,  it  will 
besufficienl   to  have  passed  with  credit,  ya  some  year  previous  to  the 
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year  in  which  he  presents  himself  for  his  degree,  the  examination  in 
that  subject  set  for  Final  Honors,  or  to  present,  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  study,  a  satisfactory  original  composition  in  Greek  on 
a  subject  approved  by  his  Adviser,  equal  in  amount  to  not  less  than 
20  pages  of  theme  paper.  For  Latin  prose,  the  Thesis  will  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  test. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Classical  Philology.  It  may  cover  such  topics 
as  the  History  of  Classical  Philology,  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar 
(including  syntax  and  especially  sounds  and  inflections) ,  the  History 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  or  of  their  departments  (for  example, 
Drama,  Oratory,  Satire),  Philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Greek  and  Roman  Political,  Legal,  or  Private  Antiquities,  Greek  and 
Latin  Epigraphy,  Metres  and  Versification. 

B.    Classical  Archaeology 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture. 

(b)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Yases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists) . 

(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  (as  provided  above) . 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  .  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(e)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 
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3.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Antiquities  (Public  and  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra-Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2,  (a),  (b),  (c). 

C.     Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows: 

(a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(6)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(c)  Two  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 

There  will  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 

Syriac. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.     This  is  intended  to 

include : 

(a)  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch's  moral 
writings,  Epictetus  (Arrian). 

(6)  Historical  and  critical  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  B.C.  to  135  a.d.,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  thought. 

1).     Indki  Philology 
The  requirements  (apart  from  that  of  a  Thesis)  are  these: 
1.    Four  written  examinations,  as  follows: 
(a)  In  the  Classical  Sanskrit  Language, 
(i)  In  the  Vedic  Language. 

(c)   In  either  the  Pali  Language  or  in  the  Prakrit  Languages,  or  in 
both. 
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(d)  In  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  : 

1.  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Germanic  and  Celtic. 

3.  Germanic  and  Slavic. 

2 .  An  oral  examination  upon  the  outlines  of 

1.  The  literatures  of  India,  especially  the  Sanskrit. 

2.  The  religions  and  philosophies  of  India. 

3.  Indo-European  comparative  grammar. 

The  specific  character  of  the  examination  under  heading  (d)  will  depend 
upon  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  candidate's  studies. 

E.     Comparative  Philology 

The  specific  requirements  for  the  degree  in  these  two  special 
fields  will  be  formulated  as  cases  may  arise. 
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PRIZES 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes 

I.   For  Undergraduates 

Two  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a 
second  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  aDnually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular  standing.  Essays  may  be  offered  on  any 
subject  proper  for  treatment  in  literary  form  and  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Bowdoin  Prizes.  Theses 
forming  part  of  the  regular  ivork  of  courses  may  be  offered,  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  consent, 
may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competition.  The  literary  quality  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  award.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as 
such  on  the  Commencement  Programme ;  and  the  prize  essays  will 
be  read  in  public  before  that  day.  Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length  ;  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  University,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  must  conform 
to  the  rules  printed  on  page  4G9  of  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1901-02. 

II.    For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars,  for  an  essay  of  high  literary 
merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has  been  in 
residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one  full  year  within  a  period 
beginning  not  more  than  three  years  before  the  time  when  the  prize 
is  to  be  awarded.  Candidates  arc  at  liberty  to  propose  the  topics  of 
their  essays  from  certain  groups,  described  on  page  462  of  the 
University  Catalogue  of  1901-02. 

In  1902-03,  the  group  from  which  subjects  may  be  drawn  will  be  that 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

For  the  academic  year  L902-03,  Bowdoin  prizes  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ( iomposition  are  ottered  as  follows  :  — 

1.      FOB    LNDKKXiHADUATES 

(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek  of 
the   passage  in  Scott's  novel,  The  Talisman,  Chapter  X LI,  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  chapter  to  the  words  ' « Every  minute  that  thou 
tarriest  is  a  crime  against  thy  allegiance.'" 

(5)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  Webster's  Reply  to  ffay?ie,  beginning  "And  now,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  run  the  honorable  gentleman's  doctrine  a  little  into 
its  practical  application,"  to  the  end  of  the  speech. 

These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1902-03.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1903.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  University,  not  later  than  April  1,  1903,  and  must  conform  to  the 
rules  printed  on  page  469  of  the  University  Catalogue  of  1901-02. 

II.   For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one 
full  year  within  the  period  1900-1903.  Essays  already  presented 
for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition  elsewhere  than  in 
Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  Dissertations  offered  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  University  are  admissible.  The  winner 
of  the  prize  will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme 
of  June,  1903.  Essays  must  be  handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  University  not  later  than  April  1,  1903,  and  must  conform  to 
the  rules  printed  on  page  469  of  the  University  Catalogue  of  1901-02. 

The  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year  1902-03,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  thirty-fifth  Ode  of 
the  first  book. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS 

Scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  $50  to  $400,  are  available  for 
students  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of 
these,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  are  awarded  to  students 
in  Harvard  College ;  three  to  Special  Students  in  Harvard  College ; 
and  about  sixty-two  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School.  A  full 
account  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  given  in  the  University 
Catalogue,  1901-02,  pp.  484  ff.  The  following  are  of  special  interest 
to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  some  deserving 
student  distinguished  in  classical  scholarship,  who  will  be  benefited  by 
such  assistance,  but  not  necessarily  to  one  who  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  outside  aid  for  the  ability  to  remain  at  the  University.  The  benefi- 
ciary must  be  either  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a  student  of 
the  Classics  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Harvard  College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
stud vin^  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  188G  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  arc  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  Classics 
or  in  Athletics  is  to  he  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  tin;  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  —  mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  eider  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  University. 

or  the  fellowships  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School, 
fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to  $750,  are  by  the  terms 
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of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology.     The 
following  is  of  special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  in  Greek  Studies.  This 
fellowship  has  been  established  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Class  of  1888,  as  an  expression  of  his  regard  and  respect  for  Professor 
Norton,  and  in  recognition  of  Professor  Norton's  eminent  services  to 
Classical  Archaeology. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
in  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University, 
and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students  in  Radcliffe  College.  It  has  an 
annual  income  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  of  which  committee  Professor  Norton  is  to  be  a  member 
during  his  life,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be 
accessible.  In  the  award  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means 
of  the  competitor. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  He  shall  also  agree  to  write 
and  publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  fellowship,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  third  award  will 
be  made  in  the  spring  of  1903,  for  the  academic  year  1903-04.  The 
following  subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee  :  — 

Plato's  Conception  of  Art. 

Greek  Myths  of  which  the  sole  evidence  is  in  Works  of  Art. 

The  Part  taken  by  Women  in  Greek  Cults. 

Greek  Armour  with  especial  reference  to  the  form  and  ornamentation 
of  the  Helmet. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  November  1,  1902,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  not 
later  than  March  1,  1903. 
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APPOINTMENT   COMMITTEE 

This  Committee,  which  consists  of  one  representative  from  each 
Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  recommends  for 
positions  of  various  kinds  men  who  are  studying  or  who  have  studied 
under  this  Faculty,  whether  or  not  holders  of  degrees. 

The  Committee  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  Classics  is 
called  to  the  note  under  Composition,  on  page  25. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Committee. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the 
Appointment  Committee,  No.  5,  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS 
The  University  Library 
The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  390,000  bound  volumes 
and  250,000  pamphlets,  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any 
student  who  has  given  bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at  a 
time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks;  and  additional  facilities, 
including  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced 
students?  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful  classical  work,  not 
found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library 
For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  Looks  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Library  contains  at 
present  about  3300  volumes,  including  all  the  books  recommended 
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by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading-room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs. A  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc.,  is  accessible  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

"HARVARD    STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY " 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  Classical 
Philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which 
began  in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear 
usually  in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  2,  University  Hall. 
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THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  meetings  include  some  form  of  lit- 
erary exercise  ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek 
or  Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers  ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 

The  Club  also  provides  each  year  a  course  of  public  lectures 
given  in  part  by  instructors  in  Classics  at  this  University,  and  in 
part  by  distinguished  scholars  from  other  universities. 


INDIC   PHILOLOGY 


INSTRUCTORS 


Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Arthur  William  Ryder,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sanskrit. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

la1  hf.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into 
English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  Whitney's  Grammar, 
Perry7s  Primer,  and  Lanman's  Reader.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Mon.,Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Ryder.    (VII) 

162  hf.    Elementary   Sanskrit   (continued) .  —  Reading   of    classical 

texts.     Lanman's  Reader.     Episodes  from  the  Maha-Bharata. 

Half-course  (second  half-year) .     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 

Dr.  Ryder.  (VII) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

21  hf.  Advanced  Sanskrit  (course  for  rapid  reading).  —  The  Drama. 
Kalidasa's  Qakuntala.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Dr.  Ryder.  (VIII) 

32  hf.  Advanced  Sanskrit  (continued). — Introduction  to  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  and 
Atharva-Veda.  Half -course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  3.30.     Dr.  Ryder.  (VIII) 

41  hf.  Advanced  Pali. — The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  Dialogues 
of  the  Buddha.  The  Majjhima  Nikaya.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,from  2.30  to  4.     Professor  Lanman. 

(XV) 
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52  hf.  Advanced  Pali. — The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  Readings 
from  the  already  printed  chapters  of  H.  C.  Warren's  text- 
edition  of  Buddhaghosa  s  Way  of  Purity.  Half-course  {second 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,from  2.30  to  4.     Professor  Lanman. 

(XV) 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  2,  3,  4,  and  5  is  varied  in  such  a  way 
that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  by  the  same  student. 

[61  hf.  Prakrit. — Jacobi's  Ausgewahlte  Erzahlungen  in  Maharashtri. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30,  and  a  third 
hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Lanman.] 

(XV) 
Omitted  in  1902-03 ;  to  be  given  in  1903-04. 

[72hf  Prakrit. — Rajacekhara's  Drama,  Karpura-inanjari  (Harvard 
Oriental  Series).  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Lanman.]  (XV) 

Omitted  in  1902-03 ;  to  be  given  in  1903-04. 

[8  hf  The  Religions  of  India.  Half -course.  Sat.,  at  12.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman.]  (XIII) 

Omitted  in  1902-03  ;  to  be  given  in  1903-04. 

Course  of  Advanced  Special  Study 

20.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  intend  to  became  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  It  is  especially 
important  for  students  who  pursue  the  course  in  Indo-European  Philology 
and  that  in  Comparative  Grammar- of  Greek  and  Latin  (Classical  Philology 
70  and  71).  In  particular,  it  will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin  Grammar,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic, 
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Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of  German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The  course  in 
the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in  Pali  and  Prakrit  offer  an  introduction  to  the 
religions  of  India ;  and  suitable  collateral  courses  are  found  among  those 
on  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  1 .  At  the  outset  are  taken  up  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs;  and  these  are  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in 
translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  The  reading 
of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from  the  Epos 
and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year,  part  of  the 
time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 

Eor  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50)  j 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($2.00).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Course  2  (first  half-year) .  This  is  designed  in  part  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit  before 
proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  pre-classical  or  Vedic  dialect,  and  in 
part  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Indian  drama.  The 
Cakuntala  is  regarded  both  in  India  and  the  West  as  the  masterpiece  of 
the  Sanskrit  literature.  The  edition  used  will  be  that  of  Pischel  (the 
Bengal  recension  :  Kiel,  1877,  M.  6) . 

Course  3  (second  half-year).  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
This  course  presupposes  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the 
Classical  Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  Lanman's  Reader  will 
first  be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig 
and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  Eor  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  The  texts  taken  up  from  year  to  year  are 
intended  to  form  a  cycle  and  to  cover,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  the  legendary 
accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  oldest  dialogues, 
parables,  and  tales  that  contain  or  illustrate  his  teachings,  the  texts  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  daily  life  of  his  monastic  order,  and  finally  the 
great  systematic  treatise  of  his  doctrine  by  Buddhaghosa  (400  a.d.).    Eor 
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beginners,  the  Pali  Reader  of  Dr.  Dines  Andersen  (Copenhagen  or  Leip- 
zig, 1901)  is  recommended.  For  advanced  students,  the  Department  is 
able  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  the  rarer  or  more  expensive  texts. 
For  Buddhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity,  advance  sheets  of  the  text-edition 
by  the  late  Henry  C.  Warren,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  this  Uni- 
versity, will  be  used. 

Courses  6  and  7.  Prakrit.  These  courses  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jains,  and  to  the  history  of  their  very  ancient 
religion;  and  incidentally  to  the  Prakrit  of  the  Sanskrit  plays.  The 
relation  of  Prakrit  to  Sanskrit  is  very  much  like  that  of  Italian  to  Latin ; 
so  that  Prakrit  phonology  and  morphology  offer  much  material  that  is  of 
decided  interest  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Course  8.  The  Religions  of  India.  See  the  pamphlet  describing  the 
courses  on  the  History  of  Religions. 

Books  and  Manuscripts         * 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.,  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series,  the  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations. 
The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been 
much  enlarged  by  purchases  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  nearly  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Indie  manuscripts  in  America.  Many  of 
these  furnish  materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
defective  text-editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manu- 
scripts of  already  well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original 
sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  that  of   the  instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will   lack 
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neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing over  900  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern- slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made ;  and  Mrs.  Leonowens  has  just  given  an  interesting  collection 
of  Siamese  lantern-pictures. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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